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A.M. 
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ACCESSIOSB. 

Events. 
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13-14 

6057-8 

Jostin  II. 

Embassy  of  Avars  arrives  at 
CoDstantiiiople. 

567 

16-1 

0059-60 

Lombards  and  Avars  overthrow 
Gepid  kingdom. 

568 

1-2 

8060-1 

Lombards  enter  Italy. 
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2-8 

6061-2 

Embassv  of  Turks  to  Constan- 
tinople. 
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4-6 

6063-4 

DacbyofBeneventum  founded. 
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6-6 

6064-6 

War  with  Persia  begins.  Cam- 
paign of  Marcian. 
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6-7 

6065-6 

Boman  victory  at  Sargathon. 
Persians  invade  Syria. 
Death  of  Alboin. 

574 

7-8 
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Tiberius  defeated  by.  Avars. 

Tiberius  made  Caesar  and 

regent. 
Peace    for    three    years    with 

675 

S-9 

6067-8 

Persia    (except    in    Persai' 

menia). 

676 

9-10 

6068-9 

GhosToes  defeated  near  Meli- 
tene. 

577 

10-11 

6069-70 

Slaves  invade  Illyricam  and 
Thrace,  and  settle  in  Roman 

territory.     Maurice  invades 

Arzanene  and  Cordyene  (date 

uncertain). 

678 

11-12 

6070-1 

Tiberius  II. 

579 

12-13 

6071-2 

Death  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan. 

581 

14-15 

6073-4 

Sirmium  lost  to  the  Avars. 
Treaty  with  Avars.  Roman 
victory  at  Constantina. 

682 

16-1 

6074-5 

Maurice. 
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&9S 

3-1 

S077-8 
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6S6 

4-fi 
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6081-2 
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6082-3 

VAraJiraQ  rebels  uid  becomed 
kiug  of  Pisraia.  Monte 
Ca^oo  rendered  d>&wla.te. 
Agilnlf  king  of  Loajbanis. 
Gregory(tha  Great)  becomea 
Pope. 

Maorice  restores  Choaroes  II  to 

CSl 

9-lQ 

6083-4 

the  Peminn  tlktOL«.     F««ce 

with  remia.     Avars  icvade 

Thrace. 

692 

10-11 

6031-5 

ExpeditiDii  of  Friscna  Hgaiuat 
uie  Staves. 

SS3 

lJ-12 

e085-« 

C&iflpaigii  of  Peter. 

N3 

14-15 

6038-9 

Missiou  of  St.   Ao^ustine  to 

BiiCain. 
Peter's      eipeditioti      Araiost 

Siarra.     Atrtb  besiege  Thefl- 

6B7 

16-1 

6089-90 

snlouica- 

6&S 

1-2 

6090-1 

Avu3  besiege  SiB^donuin  and 
ifiv&de  D&luatia. 

£99 

2-3 

6091-2 

Avarq  invade  Mocsis-  Peace 
between  Lombards  And  ex- 
Krirhate. 

600 

3-4 

6092-3 

Great  victories  of  PriKUs  oyer 
the  Araxs- 

60^ 

S-3 

6094-5 

PhocaSv 

Gndwin's  mmpaign  against 
Slaves,  Kevolutiotit  and 
oTerthrow  of  Maaricfl. 

»03 

e-r 

6095-6 

Kevolc  of  Naraes. 

604 

J-3 

6096-7 

Df^th  of  Pape  Gregory . 
Treaty  w-itli  Avars. 

005 

8-9 

6097-8 

Cotiapirai'j  amiinat  Pboca*. 
Dbjus  taken  by  Persians.     la- 

dos 

6-10 

609flu9 

vaaion  uf  Syria. 

M7 

10-11 

6099-100 

Persiaiu  invade  the  Empire, 
reraiaiis  advflni-e  to  Cha  cedon. 

60S 

11-12 

6100-1 

60S 

12-13 

6101-2 

i 

EevoH  of  Africa  and  of  Alex- 
aodria. 
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Events. 

610 

13-14 

6102-3 

Heraclios. 

Revolt  of  Jews  in  Antioch. 
Phocas  overthrown  by  Hera- 
clius. 

611 

14-15 

6108-4 

Birth  of  Epipbania. 

612 

16-1 

6104-5 

Birth  of  Conatantine. 

614 

2-3 

6106-7 

Persians  invade  Syria  and  take 
Dftmasi:iia.  Treaty  of  Hera- 
cliud^-itU  Si»ibut  of  Spain. 

615 

3-4 

6107-8 

Paleatiae  iDTuded  Jerusalem 
taken. 

616 

4-« 

6108-9 

Egypt  lost  to  the  Persians  (date 
ODcertaiD). 

617 

5-6 

6109-10 

Persians  take  Chalcedon. 

618 

6-7 

6110-11 

H*3^rarliu3  tkiiika  of  migrating 
to  Cftrtjr.'i'je. 

619 

7-8 

6111-12 

Htiraclius  fleea  ft-om  Avars. 

620 

8-9 

6112-13 

Peace  with  Avars, 

622 

10-11 

6114-16 

Heraclius  sets  out  for  the 
Persian  war.  (1)  Campaign 
of  Cappadocia  and  Pontua. 
(16th  July,  era  of  the 
Hegiia.) 

End  of  first  campaii^. 

{2)FirBtca,mpiiig[iol  Azerbiyan. 

623 

11-12 

6116-16 

624 

12-18 

6116-17 

Lost  itiipcriHl  tdwiis  in  Spain 

taken    by    Svinthila.      (3) 

Campaign   of  Albania  and 

Armenia. 

625 

13-14 

6117-18 

(4)  Campaign  of  Cilicia. 

626 

14-15 

6118-19 

(5)  Second  campaign  of  Azer- 
biyan.  Great  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Avars  and 
Persians. 

627 
628 

15-1 
1-2 

6119-20 
6120-1 

i  (6)  Campaign     of     Assjrria. 
4           Mohammed  writes    to 
i           Heraclius. 

629 

2-3 

6121-2 

Battle  of  Muta.     Heraclius  re- 

stHjryi  cross  to  JeniRalem. 

632 

6-6 

6124-6 

Death  of  SloUaiuuied.  Abu 
Bekr  first  calijih. 

634 

7-8 

6126-7 

Battle  of  Adjnadein  (July). 
Omar  be<x>mes  caliph. 
Battle  of  Yermuk  (August). 

635 

8-9 

6127-8 

Saracens  tnke  Daiuosiiiia- 

636 

9-10 

6128-9 

Capture  of  Eihl-^  and  Hcli- 
opolia.  "Fareivfll  ofHi^ru- 
c  ius.    Conquest  of  Antioch, 

Cbalds,  lieni^a,  Edessa,  etc. 

Battle  of  Catle^ift. 

637 

10-11 

6129-30 

Jerusalem  taken.  Battle  of 
Yalulah. 

638 

11-12 

6130-1 

Ecthesis  published.  Constan- 
tine  attempts  to  recover 
Syria.  Muaviah  becomes 
emir  of  Syria.  Conquest  of 
Mesopotamia. 
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ia-13 

6131-2 

Amru  invmlea  Egypt. 
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641 

14-15 

6133-4 

Conataotine  III. 
Hcraclonnji. 

Death  or  Heraclms.     IJcwth  of 
Coil Ktfttiti Till   III.      Fall    of 
Alexandria.     IJattlc  of  Nc- 
havi>nd. 
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1 6-1 

6184-S 

CoQstatu  II. 

Fall  r>r  Herat^loiias  and  Mar- 
tina.    Battli  of  Scoltoniu, 
and  cu»<iDMt  of  LigurU  b; 
Lombard!. 

1 

8i4 

2-3 

3136-7 

OthmaD  becorriM  eaJiph. 

■ 

840 

4-5 

6138-9 

FoundatioD  of  Cairo  (Fost&t). 
ManifeBto  of  Africa  ajfainfit 
ni9iiot]]e]vt.isra. 

1 

647 

5-6 

6139-40 

RiSTolt  in  Africa. 

m 

6-7 

6140-1 

Typo  of  Canetaiia  KmrnxA. 

1 

«19 

7-« 

6141-2 

SaraMU     expedttioti     against 
Cy|iniit.       lAt«mu    Council 
ooademofl  the  Type. 

i 

650 

8-fi 

6U-2-3 

Aradus  coDqaerad. 

■ 

651 

9-10 

0143-4 

Saraceua  invade  Asia  Minor. 

m 

6fi2 

10-11 

6144-5 

Annenia  Imc 

6£4 

12-18 

6146-7 

Saracens  take  Rhodes.     Popfl 
Mnrtin  at  New  Koine- 

fiSG 

lJ-14 

6147-8 

Naval  Itattli!  of  Phoenix.    Tope 
Martin  banisht-d  to  Clier»oit. 

656 

14-16 

6148-9 

Muiiler    of    Caliph    OthmoD. 
Doublu  e-aliphrtU'. 

«68 

1-2 

6150-1 

ExpMUiioQ  of  CoQitana  against 
.Slavvii. 

859 

^-3 

6151-S 

Treaty  ritli  Saracens. 

660 

3-4 

flI6a-3 

Sylvanua   fouudf>  a   raulictan 
comniouity. 

661 

4-5 

61S8-4 

Death  of  All. 

662 

5-6 

6154-5 

CoDtitanM  »i!lK  out  for  Italy. 

663 

6-7 

61C5-e 

Satacens  invade  Romania   in 
thin  and  followin"  yft&n. 

668 

11-12 

6160-1 

Conitantine  IT. 

Con«taUB    assasainatud.       Re- 
volt of  S«borioa  an  Armeaian 
frontier. 

689 

12-13 

6161-2 

Sanoens  attack  Sidly. 

670 

13-14 

6162-3 

?{mndatioa  of  Kairowan. 

673 

1-2 

6166-6 

Exoeditiou  of  Muaviah  against 
OoustaatiJiople. 

674 

2-S 

6166-7 

Sie^fl  of  CoiiBtantinopIo  con- 
tinued until  677. 

67S 

IM 

6167-3 

Slaves  besiege  Salotiica. 
Capture  of  Kairowaii  by  ChriB- 

676 

4-5 

6168-9 

ttanB,  but  soon  recov-crod. 

677 

3-6 

6169-70 

Siege  of  ConntAntinofdc  mised. 

slaves  again  bLfiiegcSaluuica. 

PertCB  vfith  tho  caliphate.    Bni- 

678 

6-7 

6170-1 

bassies  of  wi%l(?m   tiattoiui 

to  Coaatontinopli:.      Slaves 

besiogB  Salonioa. 

679 

7-8 

6171-2 

Fotmdatiou  of  Bulgarian  king- 
dom. 
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EVEKTS. 

680 

&-9 

6172-3 

Death  of  Muarifth.  Sixth 
Ecumenical  Council  begins. 

68S 

11-12 

6176-6 

Eairowan  taken  by  Christians. 

685 

18-14 

6177-8 

Juatiniao  II. 

Treaty  with  AI»  Almalik. 
Death  of  Constantine. 

687 

16-1 

6179-80 

Transmigration  of  Mardaitea, 

688 

1-2 

6180-1 

Slaves  settled  in  OpaikioTU 

690 

S-4 

6182-S 

Expedition  of  Justinian  against 
BalgariflTin  and  Slaves. 

692 

6-6 

6184-6 

Qninisext  ConnciL 

69S 

6-7 

6186-6 

Battle  of  Sebastopolis.  Revolt 
of  Symbatius,  Armenia 
finally  subjected  to  the 
Arabs. 

695 

8-9 

6187-8 

Leontius. 

Fall  and  banishment  of  Joa- 
tinian. 

697 

10-11 

6189-90 

Lazica  revolts.  Asia  Minor 
invaded  by  Saracens.  Has- 
san's expedition  against 
Africa.  Takes  Carthage 
and  recovers  Eairowan, 
John  retakes  Carthage. 
Election  of  first  doge  of 
Venice. 

698 

11-12 

6190-1 

Tibcrina  III. 

John  driven  from  Carthage. 
Leontioa  overthrown. 

700 

13-14 

6192-3 

Romans  invade  Syria. 

701 

14-15 

6193-4 

Mo|»ue8tia  taken  by  Saracens. 

702 

lfr-1 

6194-5 

Loss  of  Fourth  Armenia. 

703 

1-2 

6195-6 

Victory  of  HeracUoa  over  Sara- 
cens in  Cilicia. 

704 

2-3 

6196-7 

Another  victory  of  Heraclius. 

705 

3-4 

6197-S 

JuBtinian  (11) 
RUnotmetoa. 

Fall  of  Tiberius. 

709 

7-8 

6201-2 

Tyana  destroyed  by  Saracens. 

710 

8-9 

6202-^ 

Expeditions  against  Cherson 
and  Ravenna. 

711 

9-10 

6208-4 

Philippicus, 

Fall  of  Jnatinian.      Saneeus 

cross  to  Spain. 

712 

10-11 

6204-6 

Bolgarians     invade     Thrace. 

Amasea  taken  by  Saracens. 

Saracens    take    Fisidian    An- 

713 

11-12 

6205-4 

Anastasios  II. 

tioch.     Fall  of  Philippicus. 

714 

12-13 

6206-7 

Roman  embassy  sent  to 
Damascus. 

715 

13-14 

6207-8 

TheodoBias  III. 

Fall  of  Anastasiua  (near  the 
end  of  715).  Gregory  II 
becomes  Pope. 

Saracens  invade  Asia  Minor ; 

716 

14-15 

6208-9 

besiege  Amorium.  Leo  the 
Isaunan  defeats  the  son  of 

' 

Theodosius. 

717 

15-1 

6209-10 

Leo  III. 

Fall  of  Theodosius.  Saracens 
besiege  Pergamus.  Siege  of 
Constantinople  begins  (Au- 
gust). 
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of  King  Tvrbul. 
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796 
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■ 
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Gregory    til    bccomea    Pope. 
Council    at    Home    against 
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8223-1 

Leo     separates     Cliurcbcs    of 
Sicily,  CaUbria,  and  in>Ti- 
cum  from  Koiuc. 
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1-2 

6224-5 

Cennu  of  birthi  |)roclaimed. 
HcKVy  t&xation  iii  8ic^ly. 
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SuioeDS  iav«d«  Asia  Uinor. 
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Saracea  invasioii.      Battle  of 
AcroiDon. 
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Raroic  of  Artarafldoi. 
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742 

11-12 

6234-5 

Artavaniins  stippn«soil. 

^^^^1 

743 

12-13 

823S-« 

Death  of  Liutjirand. 

Great  riaguo  begins,  and  lasts 

^^^B 

744 

13-U 

6236-7 

^^^^M 

UU  747. 

^^^H 

74S 

16-1 

6236-9 

Saracens  attack  Cyprus. 

^^^H 
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^H 
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7fil 
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^^^^1 
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iuvttdos  Italy- 

^H 

785 
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Bulgarians    invude    Thmcc. 
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^^^^1 
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10-11 

6248-9 

Paul  1.  Pope. 

CoDstan  tine's       expoditloc. 

^^^H 

763 

12-13 

6250-1 

^^^^^^^ 

againat  tho  Sclavinias. 

^^^^^B 

7S9 

13-14 

6251-2 

Bulgarian  victcry  at  Bcr^rgnba. 

^^^^^^^1 

760 

14-15 

6252-3 

KnlipMorBTin  (Ifith  Atmurt). 
Execution  of  Peter  Kalybitea 

^^^^^^^B 

rei 

15-1 

6S&3-4 

^^H 

and  Jalin  of  Monagria. 

^^^^p 

i  F 

tor  Uip  BuppreHlon  of  ui  lndicttonuidBiT  leviaLoB  of  (liccliroDakigy,  mi  Note  on  Bk.  v 

^^^^^^^               Mp. 

(wL  H.  p,  425> 
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7BS 

iRHCnOB. 

kM. 

l-£ 

B264-fi 

Romamnctoiy  ov^er  Bnlgariftas 

at  Anclii&IuB. 

764 

%A 

6256-7 

"  Martyrldin  "  of  Stepliamu 
(dftte  uacertaiuj. 

765 

4-5 

6-2&7-5 

Unsuocessful  camjiajj^  in  Enl- 
gaiia.  Conspiracy  againat 
Etnperor. 

AqueavLct  of  Valens  te-Btorsd. 
Exccutiotia    of    P&al     asd 

Y6U 

5-6 

8258-9 

Andreas  of  Crete.   ExccutioTi 

of  Patriarch  ConsUntinos, 

Con^itaiitine  Anti-nope, 

?er 

fi-7 

6256-aO 

Stcnhfta  III  Po{;*. 
Haiiriao  I,  tiecome^  Pope. 
Victory    over     Bolganans    bC 

:ri 

10-11 

6283-4 

773 

12-1£> 

6265-6 

Lithosori&. 

774 

1&-1S 

6266-7 

775 

is-a* 

6267-8 

Leo  IV. 

Espfedition  against  BiJgaria. 
Death  of  Constantin*. 

778 

1-2 

6270-1 

Sncceosea  againat  SaracBU^. 

7«0 

3-A 

6272^3 

ConstHiitine  VI 
and  Ireno. 

Harun  talies  S^mftlioB.  Death 
of  Lao  IV. 

7S1 

4-5 

6273-4 

Hevoltof  Elpidiua  in  Sicily. 
HamQ  invAiidii  Asia  Minor. 

762 

5-S 

6274-5 

783 

6-7 

6275-fl 

KeJuction  of  Slaves  of  Mace- 
donia and  Greece. 

784 

7-8 

6275-7 

Titntsiua  becomes  PfttriflrclL 

768 

9-10 

6273-9 

Hfircm  bcc(MUC3  caliiib. 

787 

10-11 

6279-80 

SevfiHtli  £)cunieiiical  Council 
{at  Nicaea). 

7S8 

11-12 

6280-1 

Bulgariaii  victory  on  the  Stry- 

789 

12-13 

6281-2 

BouiAnia  invaded  by  Arabs. 

im 

13-14 

6282-3 

StrusK'^  of  Irene  and  Constaq- 
tine  begin  a 

7»1 

14-ia 

6283-4 

Expedition  against  BalgBrians. 

792 

15-1 

6284-5 

Cotiapiracy  in  favour  of  the 
Caesars.  Irene  restored  to 
dignity.  Sflcotid  Eulgarian 
c&nipai^of  Conatantine  VI. 

793 

1-2 

62SS-6 

Bovolt  of  Arraeoiac  tlicmnji. 

794 

2-3 

6286-7 

Council  of  Frankfort. 

795 

3-^ 

6237-8 

CoBatantine  divatcoa  MailB, 
and  leads  a  cainpaign  in 
Asia.     Leo  III  Pope. 

796 

4-5 

6288-9 

Third  Balgarian  co-iupigti  of 
Conatantiue. 

73  7 

6-6 

628&-ao 

CoQHtantina  lUaded  and  de- 
jmsed.  Conspiracy  ia  favour 
of  the  Caegi^ra. 

793 

6-r 

629(3-1 

Feaca  "witli  SamceM. 

;bb 

7-8 

6291-2 

Eerolt  in  Hellas. 

eoo 

8-9 

6292-3 

Ci)ronatioD  of  Cliarlea  the 
Great 

802 

10-11 

6294-5 

Fall  of  Ireaa. 

I  Here  oos  Indictlon  has  been  axtended  over  two  years  In  order  to  recti^  the  chronology. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

JUSTINIAN'S  CAESAROPAPISM 

The  absolutism  of  Justinian  extended  to  the  ecclesiastical 
world,  and  in  church  as  well  as  in  state  history  he  occupies  a 
position  of  ecumenical  importance.  He  was  a  sort  of  imperial 
pontiff,  and  this  Caesaropapism,  as  it  has  been  called,  represents 
the  fulfilment  of  the  policy  which  Constantius  tried  and  failed 
to  realise. 

Justinian's  ecclesiastical  policy  rested  on  his  support  of  the 
cooncil  of  Chalcedon,  and  thus  accorded  in  principle  with  the 
policy  by  which  his  uncle  Justin  had  restored  unity  to  Christen- 
dom. But  this  unity  was  only  a  unity  of  the  western  Church 
with  the  chief  Church  in  the  East;  whereas  the  East  itself 
was  divided.  The  monophysites  were  a  large  and  important 
body,  and  the  Emperor  was  not  content  not  to  make  an  effort 
to  reconcile  this  difference,  especially  as  the  Empress  Theodora 
was  an  adherent  of  the  heretical  creed.  His  object  was  to 
secure  a  unity  in  the  Church,  which  should  exclude  all  sectari- 
anism, and  embrace  both  East  and  West.  Consequently  he 
did  not  rest  in  the  policy  of  his  uncle  Justin ;  he  tried  to 
accomplish  what  Zeno  and  Anastasius  had  failed  to  accomplish, 
a  conciliation  of  the  Chalcedonians  and  monophysites. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  deal  a  final  blow  to  paganism. 
He  shut  up  the  philosophical  schools  at  Athens,  with  which 
Theodosius  II  had  not  interfered  when  he  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Constantinople.  The  abolition  of  the  Athenian 
university  has  two  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  last 
blow  dealt  by  Christianity  to  the  ancient  philosophers  and 
their  doctrines,  and  was  one  of  the  acts  which  mark  the  reign 
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of  Jnstinian  as  the  terminiia  of  the  ancient  world.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  a  measure  in  which  Justinian's  design  of 
establishing  a  iinit7  of  belief  and  thought  in  the  Empire  was 
manifested  ;  and  it  is  to  be  taken  closelj*  with  the  law  that 
pagans  and  heretical  Christians  were  not  to  hold  office  in  either 
the  civil  service  or  the  armv.  His  general  principle  is  laid 
down  clearlr  in  a  constitution  (published  shortly  before  his 
uncle's  death)  ^ :  "  AU  will  be  able  to  perceive  that  from  those 
who  do  not  worship  God  rightlv,  human  goods  also  are  with- 
held,"— a  most  concise  expression  of  religious  intolerance.  It 
may  be  observed  that  in  this  constitution  the  Manichaeans  are 
mentioned  with  special  acrimony,  and  rendered  liable  to  the 
extreme  penalties  of  the  law.  It  was  the  instinct  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  essentially  monistic,  though  not  with  Semitic 
monism,  to  fight  against  all  forms  of  dualinn  as  the  most  odious 
kind  of  heresy. 

The  monophysites  held  a  peculiar  position.  They  were 
very  numerous,  and  they  were  supported  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  Empress  Theodora,  who  shared  their  creed.  Justinian 
considered  it  an  important  political  object  to  unite  them  with 
the  orthodox  Church,  and  it  was  a  theological  problem  to 
accomplish  this — to  make  concessions  to  the  heretics  without 
abandoning  the  basis  of  Cbalcedon. 

Justinian  might  have  carried,  this  oat  in  the  East  without 
much  difficulty,  if  he  had  been  content  to  sacrifice  union  with 
the  western  Church.  But  that  would  hare  been  to  undo  what 
Justin  had  done  and  he  himself  had  confirmed ;  and  the  union  of 
the  eastern  and  western  Churches  was  of  primary  importance  for 
the  restorer  of  Koman  rule  in  Italy  and  A&ica.  His  political 
designs  exercised  a  perceptible  control  on  his  ecclesiastical 
measures. 

This  was  the  dilemma  that  beset  every  Boman  Emperor — 
quite  apart  from  his  personal  opinions — ever  since  the  council 
of  Cbalcedon.  If  he  chose  to  attempt  to  establish  imity  in  the 
Eist.  he  must  sacrifice  unity  with  the  West,  as  Zeno  and  Ana- 
stasius  had  done.  If  he  chose  to  seek  unity  with  the  West, 
like  Justin,  he  must  be  satisfied  to  see  his  dominions  distracted 
by  the  bitter  opposition  of  synodites  and  monophysites.  The 
imperial  throne  shared  by  the  orthodox  Justinian  and  the 
>  CW.  Jutt.  i.  5,  12.     Compan  the  other  lam  tuder  ihe  sauc  title. 
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Eutychian  Theodora  was  symbolic  of  the  division  of  the 
Empire  in  the  matter  of  theological  beliefs. 

Justinian's  achievement  was  to  overcome  this  dilemma.^ 
He  was  powerful  enough  to  carry  a  meaaure  which  tended  to 
unity  by  modifying  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  without  breaking 
with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Apart  from  their  personal  opinions — which,  while  we 
admit  that  they  co-operated,  we  must  set  aside  in  order  to 
observe  the  influence  of  circumstances — the  policies  of  Zeno, 
Anastasius,  and  Justin  in  regard  to  this  problem  were  natural 
To  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  who  had  no  thought  of  recovering 
power  in  Italy,  the  opposition  of  the  bishop  of  Kome  was 
a  matter  of  smaller  importance  than  division  in  the  Empire. 
Justin's  policy  was  naturally  anti-monophysitic,  because  it  was 
a  reaction  against  Anastasius ;  and  such  a  policy  implied  a 
renewal  of  relations  with  Eome.  Justinian's  intervention  in 
the  political  world  of  western  Europe  altered  the  position 
of  the  bishop  of  Eome,  and  in  the  fifth  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople the  Emperor  exercised  an  unprecedented  authority, 
which  would  have  pleased  Constantius  II. 

In  536  A.D.,  by  the  influence  of  Theodora,  Anthimus,  a  man 
of  monophysitic  opioions,  was  appointed  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  the  following  year  Pope  Agapetus  visited  that 
city  on  political  business,  to  treat  for  peace  on  behalf  of 
Theodahad ;  it  was  the  second  time  that  an  Ostrogothic  king 
had  despatched  a  Pope  on  a  mess^e  to  an  Emperor.  Agapetus 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  deposition  of  Anthimus,  and  the 
election  of  an  orthodox  successor,  Mennas.  That  Justinian 
was  not  aware  of  the  real  opinions  of  Anthimus,  before  Agapetus 
unveiled  his  heterodoxy,  is  unlikely,  but  the  supporter  of 
orthodoxy  could  not  refuse  to  oppose  him,  once  it  was  made 
public,  and  that  by  the  bishop  of  Eome.  Dante  represents 
Justinian  as  originally  holding  monophysitic  opinions,  and 
owing  his  conversion  to  Agapetus.^ 

E  prima  ch'  io  all'  opra  fussi  atteuto, 
Uiia  natura  in  Cristo  esser,  non  piuc 
Credeva,  e  di  tal  fede  era  conteiito, 

'  Procopius  [de  Aed.  i.  1)  saya  of  the      oSoit  SuvpaiaTo  iy  T^^tfiaiif  ttji  Tl<rrtus 
Emperor's  ecclesiastical  policy,  ffiwr/vl^ai      i'ri  tuat  iffrairai  KpijriSoi. 
awaaat    rdc    ivl  rdt   vXacat    tptpovaat  *  Paradiso,  caiit.  tl  13  s^q. 
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Ma  il  benedetto  Agapito,  cbe  fue 
Sommo  paatore,  alia  fede  sinceia 
Ml  dirizzb  con  le  parole  sue. 

The  controversy  of  the  "  three  articles,"  a  long  chapter  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  sixth  century,  began  in  544, 
and  lasted  for  eight  years.  We  need  not  follow  its  details,  but 
the  elements  that  were  involved  in  it  as  well  as  its  conse- 
quences must  be  briefly  explained.  Three  points  to  be  noticed 
are — (1)  that  it  was  externally  connected  with  an  Origenistic 
controversy  which  had  disturbed  Palestine  for  some  years  past; 
(2)  that  the  difficulty  of  concluding  the  question  depended  on 
the  wavering  position  of  Pope  Vigiliua ;  (3)  that  Justinian's 
desire  to  carry  his  point  was  at  first  quickened  by  the  mono- 
physitic  leanings  of  his  consort,  who  died  before  the  dispute 
was  decided. 

At  Justinian's  desire  the  Patriarch  Mennas  held  a  local 
synod,  at  which  the  writings  of  Origen  were  condemned. 
Theodore  Ascidas,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  a  monophysite  who 
believed  in  the  Origenistic  theology,  did  not  oppose  this 
sentence,  but  made  a  fruitful  suggestion  to  Justinian,  of 
which  the  apparently  exclusive  aim  was  to  reunite  the  mono- 
physites,  but  which  really  contained  a  blow  at  a  prominent 
opponent  of  Origen's  methods,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The 
import  of  this  su^estion  was  that  what  really  repelled 
the  monophysites  was  not  any  point  of  doctrine,  but  the 
countenance  given  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon  to  certain 
Nestorians. 

Accordingly  in  544  Justinian  promulgated  an  edict,*  where- 
in the  Three  Articles  ijct^cLKcLia)^  which  gave  the  name  to 
the  controversy,  were  enunciated — (1)  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
and  his  works  were  condemned ;  (2)  certain  writings  of  Theo- 
doret  against  Cyril  were  condenmed ;  and  (3)  a  letter  of  Ibas, 
addressed  to  a  Persian  and  censuring  C>Til,  was  condemned. 
The  coxmcil  of  Chalcedon  had  expressly  acknowledged  the 
orthodoxy  of  these  writings  and  their  authors,  and  thus  the 
authority  of  that  council  seemed  called  in  question,  though  the 
edict  expressly  professed  to  respect  it. 

The  bishops  of  the  East,  including   Mennas,   signed  the 

'  This  detemtmation  of  ecclesiastical      note  of  Caesaropapism.     Basiliscus  bad 
matters  by  imperial  edicts  Is  the  key-      attempted  this  policy  in  his  brief  reign. 
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edict;  but  Mennas  made  his  adhesion  conditional  on  the 
approval  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  it  is  just  the  attitude  of 
the  bishop  of  Home  that  lends  an  interest  to  the  controversy. 

Vigilius  had  been  elevated  to  the  papal  see  of  Rome  under 
circumstances  which  appear  at  least  unusual.  He  was  at 
Constantinople  when  Agapetus  died  in  537,  and  his  election 
rested  on  the  support  of  Theodora,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  made  a  sort  of  bargain  not  to  act  against  the  monophysite 
Anthimus,  the  deposed  Patriarch.  Before  he  arrived  at  Rome, 
Silverius  had  been  elected  Pope  in  Italy,  and  the  deposition  and 
banishment  of  the  latter,  on  the  charge  of  treason,  by  Belisarius,* 
give  room  for  suspicion  that  corrupt  dealings  were  practised  for 
the  benefit  of  Vigihus. 

When  Vigilius  was  called  upon  to  sign  the  edict  of  the 
"  three  articles "  he  felt  himself  in  a  dilemma.  The  western 
Church,  specially  the  Church  of  Africa,  cried  out  loudly  against 
the  document,  while  Vigilius  felt  himself  under  obligations  to 
Theodora  and  the  Emperor.  A  synod  at  Carthage  went  so  far 
as  to  excommunicate  the  Pope  (549). 

At  first  he  refused  to  sign.  When  he  was  at  Rome,  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  Caesar-Pope,  resistance  did  not  seem 
hard.  But  Justinian  summoned  him  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  remained  until  554.  During  this  time  he  wavered  between 
the  two  forces  in  whose  conflict  he  was  involved — the  ecclesi- 
astical opinion  of  the  West  and  the  imperial  authority.  The 
latter  finally  conquered,  but  not  until  the  Pope  had  been  con- 
demned in  the  fifth  general  Council,  held  at  Constantinople  in 
553,  after  which  he  retracted  his  condemnation  of  the  articles,^ 
attributing  it  to  the  arts  of  the  devil. 

The  fifth  general  Council,  it  should  be  observed,  has  an  im 
portance  beyond  the  rather  trivial  subjects  discussed.  Its 
basis — its  agenda — was  an  edict  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor  ; 
it  adopted  theological  tenets  formulated  by  the  Emperor.  This 
is  the  most  characteristic  manifestation  of  Justinianean  Caesai-o- 
papism. 

'  See    Liberatas,    Brev.    22  ;    Ana-  pressioD  in  ita  proper  sense,  as  the  cod- 

stanoB,  Vita  Silveni.    Liberatas  wrote  demiiation  of  the  three  propoaala  of 

his  Breviarium  cntuae  A'estorianorum  Justinian's  edict.     But  in  popular  usage 

ct  Eutychianorum,  about  560,  against  the  Three  Articles  meant  the  opioioiis 

Jnstinian's  Articles.  which  the  edict  condemned,  and  thus 

'  The  "Condemnation  of  the  Three  one  who  opposed  the  edict  was  said  to 

Articles  "  is  ambiguous.     I  use  the  ex-  defend  the  Articles. 
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The  election  of  Pelagios  as  the  successor  of  Vigilius*  to  the 
see  of  Borne  is  noteworthy,  hecaose  the  Eoman  Emperor  exer- 
cised the  right  of  confirming  the  election,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Ostrogothic  monarch.  This  right  gave  Justinian  an 
ecclesiastical  power  of  European  extent,  and  introduced  an 
important  theory  into  Christendom.  "  According  to  the  lAher 
Diurnus  (a  collection  of  forms  which  represents  the  state  of 
things  in  those  days  or  shortly  after),  the  death  of  a  Roman 
bishop  was  to  be  notified  to  the  exarch  of  Bavenna ;  the  suc- 
cessor was  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles  of  Eome,  the 
soldiery,  and  the  citizens ;  and  the  ratification  of  the  election 
was  to  be  requested  in  very  submissive  terms  both  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  his  deputy  the  exarch."  ' 

Pel^us  upheld  the  three  articles  of  the  council,  but  the 
unity  of  the  East  and  the  consent  of  the  Pope  were  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  the  unity  of  the  West.  Milan  and  Aquileia 
would  know  nothing  of  the  fifth  Council,  and  although  the 
invasion  of  the  Lombards  soon  drove  Milan  into  the  arms  of 
Kome,  the  see  of  Aquileia  and  the  bishop  of  Istria  seceded 
from  the  Eoman  Church  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty 
years. 

In  Egypt  monophysitism  was  ineradicable.  Alexandria 
"  the  Great "  was  a  scene  of  continual  religious  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Eutychians  and  the  Melchites,  as  they  called  the 
orthodox  Catholics.  In  Syria  monophysitism  continued  under 
the  name  of  Jacobitism — a  name  derived  from  its  propagator 
in  the  sixth  century,  Jacob  al  Baradai,  a  travelling  monk. 

The  Armenian  Church  also  adopted  the  Eutychian  heresy, 
and  in  the  ultra -Eutychian  form  of  aphthartodocetism,  the 
doctrine  that  Christ's  body  was  incorruptible.  It  is  curious 
that  the  same  cause  favoured  the  survival  of  the  two  opposite 
doctrines,  Eutychianism  and  Nestorianism,  in  Armenia  and 
Persia  respectively.  The  Persian  government  tolerated 
Nestorian  Christianity  in  its  dominions,  and  looked  with 
favour  on  a  monophysitic  Armenian  Church,  because  both 
creeds  were  opposed  to  the  State  religion  of  Byzantium. 

*  Vigilius  died  at  Syracuse  on  his  Invaders,  vol.  iv.,  entitled  "The  Sorrows 

way  back  to  Rome  in  Jane  555.    Those  of  Vigilius,"  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastical 

who  are  carious  aboat  the  details  of  histories. 

*'hm^  tranaactions  may  be  referred  to  a  ^  Robertson,  History  of  the  CkriMian 

in  Mr.  Hodgkin's  Italy  and  her  Cfiurch,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 
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I  have  mentioned  apkthartodocctiRm.  lb  obtained  a  certain 
not<iriety  in  tlie  last  yejirs  of  Justinian's  reign,  for  the  oM 
Emperor  adopted  the  doctrine  hiniseif,  and  cuforced  it  on  Ms 
subjects  by  an  edict.  His  death  cut  short  the  full  execution 
of  his  last  and  least  Caesaropapistic  undertaking. 

Among  bia  acts  of  ecclesiastical  autocracy  we  must  mention 
the  edict  which  raises]  tlie  see  of  Piima  Jiistiniana.  in  his  own 
native  province  of  Dacia  Meditenunea,  to  the  rank  of  an  ai-ch- 
bisbopric  (536  AJ).)  "Desiring,"  this  document  begins,  "  to 
increase  in  many  and  divers  ways  our  native  land,  in  which 
God  first  grauted  us  to  come  into  tlua  world,  which  lit)  lam- 
self  founded,  we  wish  to  augment  it  and  make  it  very  great 
in  ecclesiastical  rank." '  Tiiis  decree  was  confirmed  in 
another  decree  ten  years  lat«r  (545  A.n.)  I  do  not  consider 
it  justifiable  to  say,  as  ecclesiastical  historians  sometimes 
do.'  that  Justinian  desired  to  found  a  sixth  patriarchate ; 
on  the  wntrar)*,  the  new  archbishop,  as  I  understand  the 
second  edict,  was  to  depend  on  the  Pope  of  Home,  and  to 
hnid  the  same  jjosition,  for  example,  as  the  archbishop  of 
Jtavenna. 

In  regard  to  the  missionary  activity  which  Justinian 
iraged  for  the  conversion  of  heathen  nations,  I  cannot  do 


*-  ITovel     xix.     («d.    Zacharia     von 

eotbil.    1641).      Boloir,  tho   im- 

8t;le  RpciakB  of  D«cU  U«dlt«r- 

,  u  nottra /eticimma  jxUria.    For 

:  eoafiniMtiou  of  the  pririlegft,  mc 

fov.  cI'l    The  (iM  iilt«  thnt  Tniirmiuuii 

rhicfa  Judtuan  reslond  tecaujw  it  vru 

I  birthitUce,  and  call«I  )>y  tho  name 

'  Justimuu  Primn,  vrns  identical  vith 

aridft,  trow  from  tlie  cimimotance 

It  the  title  of  tbi!  archbiKhofi  wu 

'Archbishop   of  Justiniann  and  Ach- 

rida.'*     Sft  ApiiflTiiJix  £  ia  vol.  ii.  of 

Mr.   Tcari'f    ili-lightrul    Vitik  cm   tho 

Iindi*  of  Turkey.     "The  cxpIxDn- 

of  the  double  title  is,  thnt  whilu 

Instinun  bad  establbbcd  tho  mctro- 

lilSD  IH  tt  the   [>1ac«  on  wbich   ho 

■towvd  bis  naiiiv.  it  wxm  tniii»fi.Tri.tI 

<  OobridA  when  that  place  was  iiisdo 

!)••  i-»[)ilal  i>f  the  DulffTirisii  kiiifj^Inm." 

Ir.  Towr  agrwa  with  Maiiiitrt  ill  idtn- 

'fine  ITBlcmti  with  Justiniana.     "  It 

'  within  the  district  of  DiudaniB,  and 

■itustcd  at  a  inod«mte  distance 

nm  Ovfarida :    it  was  also  tbu   moat 

InportaDt  positioa  in  that  neighbour* 


hooij,  and  from  bftving  beea  the  lead- 
u>R  i:'ty>  would  bo  moat  naturally 
pomtod  out  for  rvstoration  and  decora- 
tion."  "  Von  Hahn  [tlio  Anstrinn 
traveller),  who  passed  by  her«  in  IS&t*, 
has  KliiiMhti  tlial  the  nainnA  Taure&inni 
asd  bed^riatui  may  be  traced  ia  those 
of  Taor  and  Uadur,"  two  villa^^  hard 
by. 

*  Robertson,  ii  8*3,  "  to  erccl 
a  sixth  patriarchate.''  Th«  cxpmi 
word»  of  Juitiiiian  are  (Nov,  cll.  7) — 

^iraf-i^'oif  fTlaeia'  M.,  iLtcia  iljpenris, 
Piwiilitaiia  {ll(iefia\iai),  iJardania, 
Uppr>r    Mfieain.     rannoiiia)   ri*-    r^ror 

rdira  B171U01',  That  is,  the  arrh- 
bishop  was  to  hold  the  place  of,  or  be 
thft  repT«fientAtive  of,  the  I'ope  in  theoe 
pmvinc«8.  The  Pnlriarths  did  not 
"hold  the  pIac«"'of  the  Pope.  This 
(Uspoatw  of  Robertson'a  remark  that 
JoatiaiaD's  design  "proved  abortiva." 
Robvrtsun  is  aUo  wrong  in  the  date, 
which  he  gtres  at  611. 
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better  than  quote  the  following  little-known  account  of  the 
conversion  of  the  N obadae ' : — 

"  Among  the  clergy  in  attendance  on  tlie  Patriarch  Thewlosiue  was  a 
proselyte  named  Julicnus,  an  old  man  of  ^rcat  wyrtli,  who  couwivwl  an 
t-anicst  spiritual  deaire  tu  eliristuuiise  the  wantleriiig  people  who  dwell  on 
the  eastern  boniew  of  tlic  Thebaift  beyond  K^iypt,  and  who  arc  not  only  not 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Romau  Kmpirv,  but  even  receive  n  Bulwidy 
on  condition  that  they  do  not  eiilcr  nor  pillage  Egypt,  The  blessed 
Juliaiius*,  llK-n-'fore,  beinj;  full  of  auxit-ty  for  this  peuple,  Wftnt  and  «poke 
about  them  to  the  late  Queen  Theodora,  in  the  ho|>e  of  awakening  in  her 
a  similar  deure  for  their  conversion  :  and  as  thi:  queen  was  fenent  in 
Mai  for  God,  ehe  received  the  proposal  with  joy,  and  promiBed  to  do  eveiT- 
thing  iu  her  jwwer  for  the  conventiun  of  thew  Irib^a  from  the  Pirors  of 
idolatry.  In  her  joy,  tliercfore,  ehe  informed  the  victorious  King  Jni- 
tlnian  of  the  purpoaed  undertakiDg,  and  promised  and  anxiously  desired 
to  send  t})e  ble«6cd  Juhan  thither.  But  wlieu  the  king  [£mpcror]  heanJ 
that  the  peiwin  she  intended  to  send  woa  opposed  to  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedun,  he  wa»  not  pleased,  and  determined  to  write  to  tJie  hifthoi*  of  his 
own  side  in  the  Tliebnis,  with  onlora  for  them  to  proceed  thither  and  in- 
struct the  Nobadae,  and  plant  anions  them  the  naujv  of  Kvuod.  And  us 
he  entered  uptm  tlie  matter  with  great  zc-al,  lie  sent  thither,  without  a 
momeul'M  delay,  ambassadors  with  guld  ami  baptismal  robi*,  and  gifts  of 
honour  for  tliL-  king  of  that  iM^ople,  and  letters  for  the  duke  of  the  Thebaie, 
enjoining  him  to  take  every  care  of  the  embassy  and  escort  them  to  the 
territories  of  lite  Jfobadae.  When,  however,  the  queen  leamt  Iheac 
things,  she  quickly,  with  much  cunning,  wrote  letters  to  the  duke 
of  the  Thebaie,  and  sent  a  mandatory  of  her  conrt  to  carry  them  to  liim  ; 
and  which  were  as  follows :  *■  Inasmuch  as  both  his  majesty  and  m>iHdf 
have  purpoet^  to  aecd  an  cmhaa«y  to  the  people  of  the  Nobadae,  and  I  ara 
now  deipatching  a  bleaaed  man  named  Juliiui ;  and  further  my  uill  is  that 
my  amhaasa^lor  should  arrive  at  the  afoivs&jd  people  Iwfore  his  m^esty'a  ;  be 
warned,  that  if  yon  jienuit  his  ambawador  to  arrive  there  before  mint,  and 
do  not  hindtr  him  by  variouK  pretext*  until  mine  shall  have  reached  you  and 
shall  have  passed  tliitjiigh  your  pi-nvinre  .ind  an-ived  at  his  dfstination,  j-'onr 
lifeahall  answer  for  it;  fori  sliall  inimediat*ly  eend  and  take  ulTyourhead.' 
Soon  after  the  reijcipt  of  this  letter  the  king's  anibanador  a)»o  came,  and 
the  duke  aaid  To  him,  '  You  munt  wait  a  little  while  we  look  out  and  pro- 
cure bcasta  of  burdtui  and  men  who  know  the  deserts,  and  then  yuu  will 
be  able  to  proceed.'  And  thus  hu  delaywl  hiin  until  the  arri%*al  of  the 
morcifnl  queen's  embassy,  who  found  horeoa  and  guides  in  waiting,  and 
the  same  day,  without  loss  of  time,  under  a  show  of  doing  it  by  violence, 
they  laid  liands  upon  him,  and  were  the  first  to  proceed.  As  for  the  duke, 
he  mjule  hi-s  excuses  to  the  king's  amhaseailor,  saying^  '  Lra  !  when   I  had 


I 
I 


'  I  Have  (xxtnu^ted  this  curious  n&t- 
rativc  from  K.  I'Avne  Smith's  transU- 
tioB  of  the  i>cc]eBiaHtiaal  liiatoiy,  written 
in  Syriac,  of  the  monophyaiic  John  of 
Ephcsos.      On    missions    K.    Gasquet 


{Vempirt  byMnfin,  p.  7fi)  remarks : 
"  Lra  missions  vciila  done  r«ltinrQt 
nouveau  qui  dounir  k  U  politique  by- 
zantiuv  rod  caractiire  diatiactir." 
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my  pzepantioiis  uid  was  desiroas  of  Mudinft  you  ontvurd,  amUu>- 
kJom  from  Uie  qii«cn  arrived  and  ftll  upun  iiic  with  violence,  nmi 
^teok  avay  the  beaflt«  of  hurden  I  hod  gnt  ready,  And  hnve  pamed  onward  ; 
and  I  am  too  well  acquainted  witli  the  fear  in  which  the  qU(.-«n  \i  held  to 
vetitiirv  to  oppose  tliem.  But  abide  etill  with  Die  uulil  I  can  make 
fre-h  prcjiornlioua  for  yim,  and  Iht-u  you  also  shall  go  in  iieaee.'  And 
vben  he  beard  thete  things  he  rent  hiB  garments,  and  threatened  him 
terribly  atid  reviled  hint ;  and  after  Mime  time  he  alao  wait  able  to  proceed, 
and  followed  the  other's  track  without  being  aware  of  the  fraud  which  bad 
been  proctiseii  upon  him. 

"The  b)«!«ed  Julian  meanwhile  and  the  ambOModon  who  accom|>fliiied 
him  had  arrived  at  the  confines  of  the  Xobadoe,  whence  they  sent  to  the 
king  and  his  princes  informing  him  of  their  cuminji; ;  u{)on  which  on 
amie«1  c(<cort  eel  out^  who  received  ihem  joyfully,  aud  brought  them  into 
their  Uml  unto  the  king.  And  he  too  received  them  with  pleaaure,  and 
her  nujoMy's  tetter  was  presented  and  rtioil  to  him,  and  the  purport  of  it 
explained.  They  ncoepted  alao  the  magnificent  honours  sent  them,  aud 
the  nnnierouii  baptismal  robes,  and  evi>rything  else  riclily  provided  for 
their  use.  .And  immediately  with  joy  they  yielded  theuiftelvesi  up  anil 
utt*rly  abjured  the  errors  of  iheir  forefathurs,  and  cimfo«sed  the  CJo*i  of  the 
Chrictians,  Ea>'ing,  *  He  is  the  one  true  Cod,  and  there  is  nu  other  t>eudc 
Him.'  AJid  after  Julian  had  given  theiu  much  intttructiou,  luid  taught  them, 
be  farther  told  them  altoiit  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  salving  that  *  iniii^inuch 
as  certain  disputes  hod  sprung  up  aiuung  ChriAti»nd  touching  the  faith, 
and  the  blesed  Theodoaius  being  required  to  receive  the  council  and 
baving  refused  was  cject<.-d  by  the  king  [Emperor]  from  his  throne, 
whereut  the  queen  received  hira  and  rejoiceil  in  hint  because  he  etood 
firm  in  the  right  faith  and  left  his  throne  for  its  sake,  on  this  account 
her  majesty  baa  sent  us  to  you,  that  ye  also  may  walk  in  the  ways  of 
Pupe  Theodoaufl,  aud  stand  iu  Iuh  faith  uiid  iiiiitale  his  constancy.  And 
muTvover  the  king  has  sent  unto  you  amliafi«udont,  who  are  already  on  their 
way,  in  our  footJitepB.'  " 

The  Emperor's  Bmiasaries  arrived  stion  afterwards,  aiic!  were 
disiiiisseil  hy  the  king  of  the  Nobatlne,  who  told  them  thnt  if 
his  people  embraced  Cbristiaiiity  at  all  it  would  I*  tlie  diictrine 
of  the  holy  Theodosius  of  Alexandiia,  and  not  the  "  wicked 
faith  "  of  the  Emperor. 

In  his  own  dominions  too  the  activity  of  christian  mission- 
aries WAS  Deccasar>',  for  in  the  devious  recesses  of  Asia  Minor 
thppe  were  many  spots,  "p^gi,  where  heathenism  survived. 
1 1  is  remarkable  that  for  the  conversion  of  his  heathen  subjects 
Justinian  employed  a  monophyaitic  pnest,  John  of  Epliesus, 
who  aft^rwanis  wrote  an  ecclesiastica]  history  in  Syriac  from 
the  monophysitic  point  of  view.  AVe  shall  see  how  the  mouo- 
pbysites  were  peraecnted  by  a  zealous  Patriarch  and  an 
ttnwise  Emperor  after  Justinian's  death.     Towards  ttie  close  of 
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the  century,  when  the  heresy  was  almost  exterminated  from 
the  Empire,  it  was  revived,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
by  one  Jacob  al  Baradai,  who,  dressed  as  a  beggar — hence 
his  name  "  the  Eagged  " — travelled  about  in  the  provinces  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  and  oi^anised  anew  the  monophysitlc 
Church.  To  the  renascent  monophysites  was  attached  the 
name  of  the  second  founder  of  the  sect ;  they  were  called 
Jacobites. 


CHAPTER    XII 

THE    SLAVES 

In  one  respect  the  histoiy  of  Byzantium,  as  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  world,  differed  little  from  its  history  as  a  Greek  repub- 
lic. Both  as  the  mercantile  commonwealth  and  as  the  im- 
perial city,  it  was  exposed,  with  its  adjoining  territory,  to  the 
hostihties  of  the  barbarians  of  various  races  who  infested  the 
wild  and  ill-known  lands  of  the  Balkan  mountains  or  dwelled 
on  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  In  fact,  Polybius'  remarks  on  the 
favourable  site  of  Byzantium  seawards  and  its  unfavourable 
aspect  landwards  hold  good  of  its  subsequent  experiences,  and 
the  following  passage  might  be  taken  as  a  short  summary  of 
one  side  of  Byzantine  history  ^ : — 

"  As  Thrace  surrounds  the  territory  of  the  Byzantines  on  all  sides, 
reaching  from  sea  to  sea,  they  are  involved  in  an  endless  and  troublesome 
war  against  the  Thracians,  for  it  is  not  feasible,  by  making  preparations  on 
a  grand  scale  and  winning  one  decisive  victory  over  them,  to  get  rid  once 
for  all  of  their  hostilities ;  the  barbarous  nations  and  dynasts  are  too 
nimierous.  If  tbey  overcome  one,  three  more  worse  than  the  first  arise 
and  advance  against  their  country.  Nor  can  they  gain  any  advantage  by 
submitting  to  pay  tribute  and  making  definite  contracts  ;  for  if  they  make 
any  concession  to  one  prince,  snch  a  concession  raises  up  against  them  five 
times  as  many  foes.  For  these  reasons  they  are  involved  in  a  never- 
unding  and  troublesome  war.  For  what  is  more  dangerous  than  a  bad 
neighboiir,  and  what  more  dreadful  than  a  war  with  barbarians }  And 
besides  the  other  evils  that  attend  on  war,  they  have  to  undergo  (to  speak 
poetically)  a  sort  of  Tantalean  punishment,  for  when  they  have  diligently 
tilled  their  land,  which  is  very  fertile,  and  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
production  of  an  abundant  and  surpassingly  fine   crop,  then  come  the 

'  Polybius,  iv.  45. 
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barbarians,  and  having  reaped  part  of  the  iriiits  to  cany  off  with  them, 
destroy  what  they  cannot  take  away.  The  Byzantines  can  only  marmnr 
indignantly,  and  endure." 

This  passage  might  have  been  written  of  the  depredations 
of  the  Huns,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Avars,  or  the  Slaves. 

Of  these  four  peoples,  the  first  three  were  only  comets  of 
ruin  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  while  the  Slavonic  peoples,  to 
whose  early  history  this  chapter  is  devoted,  probably  began  to 
filter  into  the  provinces  of  lUyricum  and  Thrace  as  settlers 
before  the  invasions  of  Attila,  and  in  later  times  pouring  in 
aa  formidable  invaders,  gradually  converted  those  provinces 
into  Slavonic  principalities,  which,  according  to  the  tide  of  war, 
were  sometimes  dependent  on,  sometimes  independent  of,  the 
government  of  Constantinople. 

To  understand  the  history  of  the  Haemus  countries,  the 
extension  of  the  Slavonic  races  there,  and  the  campaigns  of  the 
Boman  armies  against  the  invaders,  a  general  notion  of  the  very 
difficult  and  still  imperfectly  explored  geography  of  Thrace  is 
indispensable.^ 

"We  may  consider  Mount  Vitos,  and  the  town  of  Sardica, 
now  Sofia,  which  lies  at  its  base  as  the  central  point  of  the 
peninsula.  Kising  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  cone  to  a 
height  of  2300  metres,  VitoS  affords  to  the  climber  who 
ascends  it  a  splendid  view  of  the  various  complicated  moun- 
tain chains  which  diversify  the  surrounding  lands— a  view 
which  has  been  pronounced  finer  than  that  at  Tempo  or  that 
at  Yodena.  In  the  group  of  which  this  mountain  and  another 
named  Eyl,  to  southward,  are  the  highest  peaks,  two  rivers 
of  the  lower  Danube  system,  the  Oescus  (Isker)  and  fiie 
Nisava  have  their  sources,  as  well  as  tlie  two  chief  rivers 
of  the  Aegean  system,  the  Hebrus  (Maritsa)  and  the  Strymou 
(Struma). 

From  this  central  region  stretches  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion the  double  chain  of  Rhodope,  cleft  in  twain  by  the  valley 

^  In  tlie  geography,  as  throughout  'mnyami  is  unfortanately  out  of  print, 

this  chapter,  the  iovaloable  work  of  C.  A  lucid  accoant  of  the  divisions  of  the 

Jirifiek,  DU  Geschuhte  dcr  Bulgaren,  has  SlaTonic    race  will  be  found  in  Mr. 

been  my  guide.     I  have  also  consulted  Morfill'a  article  "  Slavii "  in  the  Eney. 

the  famous  Slairis(;/ie  AlUrihilmer  (ed,  Brit.,  an  article  which  is  not  only  very 

"Wuttke)  of  P.  J.  Safarik,  esp,  vol.  ii.  learned    but   very   readable.      In    the 

p.  152  a??,  ("Uebersicht  der  Geftchicht«  present  chapter  we  have  only  to  do 

der  bulgarisohen  Slawen  ").     Drinov's  with  the  gouth-eastern  Slaves  (chiefly 

Zaadenie  balkanskago  poluostrova  Sla-  Slovenes). 
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uf  the  Kestoa  (Mesta).  The  easterly  range,  Rhodope  proper, 
funna  the  western  Iwundary  of  the  great  plain  of  Thrace,  while 
the  range  of  Orbelos  separates  the  Nestos  valley  from  the 
Stryinon  VHlley. 

The  ptiat  Haeiuus  or  Balkan  chain  which  nms  from  east 
tu  west  is  also  double,  like  Khodope,  but  is  not  in  the  same 
way  divided  by  a  large  river.  The  Haenius  mnuutaius  b^in 
uear  the  sources  of  the  Timacus  and  Mai^is,  from  which 
ihey  stniteh  to  the  shortjs  of  the  Euxiue.  To  a  traveller 
approaching  them  from  the  northern  or  Danubian  side  they 
do  not  present  on  impressive  appearance,  for  the  ascent  is 
v«*rT  pnulnal ;  plnLcnu  rises  above  plateau,  or  the  tran.sition  la 
accomplished  by  gentle  slopes,  and  tlie  height  of  the  highest 
ports  is  lost  by  the  number  of  intervening  degrees.  But  on 
Uic  southern  side  the  descent  is  precipitous,  and  the  aspect  is 
imposing  and  sublime.  This  capital  ditl'ercncc  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  Uacnuis  range  is  closely  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  and  lower  parallel  ran;»e,  called  the  Sredna 
Gora,  whicli  runs  through  Koumelia  from  8ofia  to  Sliven.  It 
seems  as  if  a  convulsion  of  the  earth  had  cloven  asunder  an 
original  and  large  chain  by  a  sudden  rent,  which  gave  its 
abmpt  and  sheer  character  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Haemus 
mountains,  and  interrupted  the  gradual  incline  upwards  &om 
tlie  low  plain  of  Thrace. 

The  important  chain  of  Sredna  Gora,  which  is  often  con- 
Couuded  with  the  northern  chain  of  Ilacmus,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  which,  following  Hochstetter,  we  may  call  the 
Karad2a  Dagh,  tlte  ^Jr^dna  Gora,  and  the  Ichtimaner.  The 
Kai^dM  Dagh  mountains  arc  the  most  easterly,  and  are 
separated  from  Sredna  Gora  by  the  river  Stroma  (a  tribulary 
of  ihe  Maritsa),  while  the  valley  of  the  Tundi'a  (ToiVapo?),  with 
its  fields  of  roses  and  pleasantly  situated  towns,  divide-s  it  from 
Blount  Haemua  Sredna  Gora  reaches  a  greater  height  than  tlie 
moontains  to  east  or  to  west,  and  is  separatetl  by  the  river 
Topolnitsa  from  the  most  westerly  portion,  the  Ichtimaner 
mountains,  which  form  a  sort  of  tmnsltinn  connecting  the 
ItalkaD  8j*stem  with  the  Rhodoire  system,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  they  are  tlie  watershed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Hebrus  and  tho><«  of  the  Danube.  It  is  in  this  range  too 
that  the  important  pass  of  Succi  is  situated,  through  which 
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the  road  led  &om  Constantinople  to  SingiiJumini,  Sirmimn, 
am!  Italy. 

The  river  Isker  divides  the  Balkan  chain  into  a  western 
and  au  eastern  half.  Of  the  \vostcrn  mouDtains,  which  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  middle  Danube,  we  need  only  mention 
the  strange  region  which  Kanitz,  the  Austrian  traveller,  dis- 
covered near  the  fort  of  Belj^radcik.  "  Gigantic  pillars  of 
dark  red  sandstone,  crowned  by  groups  of  trees,  rise  in  fan- 
tastic sJiapes  to  heights  above  200  metres,  and,  separated  by 
rivulets  and  summnded  by  luxuriuiiL  green,  they  funu  remark- 
able groups  and  alleys,  as  it  were  a  city  changed  to  stone,  with 
towers,  burgs,  houses,  bridges,  obelisks,  and  sliips.  men  and 
btasts."  ^ 

In  the  central  part  of  the  eastern  Hacnius  mountauis  is  the 
now  celebrated  paaa  of  Sipka,  winch  connects  llie  valley  of  the 
Tuudia  with  the  valley  of  the  Jantra  (Jatnis),  and  is  the  chief 
route  from  Thrace  into  Lower  Mocsia.  Between  this  sjiot  and 
the  pass  of  Sliven  farther  east  extend  the  wildest  and  most  im- 
pervious Tegiuna  of  the  Balkans,  regions  which  have  always 
been  the  favourite  homes  of  scamars  and  klephts.  who  could 
defy  the  justice  of  civilisation  in  thick  forests  and  inaccessible 
ravines — regions  cclioing  witli  the  wild  songs  and  romances  of 
outlaw  life.  Beyond  the  |>ass  of  the  Iron  Gates  (IlvXai 
SiSfj^aZ,  Ilemir  Kapu).  connecting  Sliven  with  Truovo,  the 
range  splits  itself  iutu  thi-ee  prongs ;  the  north  prang  touching 
the  river  of  the  Great  Kamcija,  the  middle  touching  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Great  and  the  Little  Kamcija,  and  the  southern 
touching  tlie  sea.  la  tins  part  there  are  three  passtis,  one  of 
which  is  reached  from  Sliven,  the  other  two  from  Karuabad. 

The  east  side  of  the  great  Thracian  i>Iain  is  hounded  by  the 
Strand£a  range,  which  separates  it  from  the  Euxine,  and  throws 
out  in  a  south- westerly  ihrcction  tlie  Tekir  Dagh,  which 
stretches  along  the  weat  of  tlie  Propfintis,  sliooting  into  the 
Thracian  Chei-sonese  and  extending  alung  the  nortli  Aegean 
coast  as  far  as  the  Str)'mon.  The  Thracian  plain  is  a  flat 
wilderness,  only  good  for  poor  pasture. 

The  oldest  iulmUtauts,  of  whose  existence  in  the  peninsula 
we  know,  were  a  branch  of  tlie  Indo-European  family,  which 
is  generally  called  the  Thraco-ni>Tian  branch,  falling  us  it  does 

1  I  traiisIaL<.'  from  Jiriiit'k,  op;  eit.  p.  P. 
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flwo  main  divisions,  the  Tliracian  and  the  THyrian.  The 
ins  occupied  the  easteru,  the  lUyrians  the  western,  side 
of  the  peninsula,  the  boundary  Iwtween  them  being  roughly 
courses  of  the  Drave  and  the  Strynion.  Any  dcscendanta 
the  Thnuuana  who  still  survive  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Boumanians,  while  the  Albanians'  represent  the  Illyrians 
and  Epirotes.  The  Kpirotes  stood  in  much  the  eauie  relation  to 
the  Illyrians  as  tlie  Macedonians  stood  to  the  Tlinicians.  Of 
the  numerous  Thracian  tiibes  (OdrysianSj  Tribolli,  tietae, 
[ysians,  Bessi,  etc),  the  Bessi  or  Satri,  in  tlie  reginn  of  Klmdope, 
mined  lon^^t  a  corporate  nation  in  the  presence  of  Roman 
influences;  they  were  couvei'ted  to  Uhristtanity^'  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  in  the  fifUi  century  they  still  held  the  chnrch 
^Hce  in  their  own  tongue.  The  Koropians^  a  sub(3i\ision  of 
le  Paeonians,  whuae  lake  dwellings  are  ile3cril>ed  by  Herodotus, 
deserve  mention,  because  the  name  survived  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(nerop'ch,  merop'ch)  as  the  name  of  a  class  uf  serfs  in  the 
Serbian  kingdom.  Of  the  Illyrian  trilies  the  most  important 
were  the  Autariats,  Uardanians,  Dalmatians,  latriaua,  Libur- 
"ins.  As  to  the  Thracian  and  Illyrian  languages,  a  general 
It  vague  idea  can  be  formed  of  them  by  the  help  of  modern 
Albauese,  whence  Dalmatia  has  been  explained  to  mean 
"shepherrl  land";  Skodra,  "hill";  Bora,  "snow"  (a  moun- 
tain in  ilactidonia) ;  Bessi,  "  the  faitliful  "  (originally  the  naine 
priestB);  Bardania,  "land  of  pears,"  etc.  The  difficulty 
lerienced  by  the  Romans  in  subduing  and  incorporating  in 
leir  Kmpirc  all  tlicse  brave  mountain  tribes  is  well  known. 
It  must  be  dearly  understand  that  Latin  became  the 
leral  language  of  the  peninsula  when  the  Bomau  con* 
tests  were  consolidatt^d,  except  on  the  south  and  east  coast- 
of  the  Aegean,  Propontis,  and  Euxine,  where  the  towns, 
lany  of  them  (Ireek  colonies  and  all  long  familiar  witli 
Ircek,  continued  to  speak  that  language.  That  Latin  was  tlie 
laugu^e  of  the  greater  part  of  tho  peninsula  there  are  many 
)f8.  I'riscus  tells  us  expressly,  in  speaking  of  his  expedi- 
^on  to  the  country  of  the  Huns,  that  Latin  was  the  lajiguage 
rhere.     The  bishops  of  Marcianopolis  used  Latin  in  their 


*  B*]iD  (Indi  the  descendants  of  tho     wulh  AllNUiia,  the  rir«r  SkumU  vcpa- 
IlTrUns  in  tbe  Gej^  of  north  Albania,      ratttis  thero. 

of  thr  EpirutM  in  the  Toski  of  '  ily  XioeUs,  liiahop  of  Kt-mciitaiia. 
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corruspondence  with  the  conncil  of  Chalcedon.  At  the  eoA  <A 
the  sixth  century  words  used  by  a  peasant  are  recorded,  vliidi 
are  the  first  trace  of  the  Roumanian  language,  which  developed 
in  these  regions  and  was  bom  of  the  union  of  Latin  vixh 
old  Thracian.^  The  Emperor  Justinian,  a  native  of  Daida&ia, 
speaks  of  Latin  as  his  own  language. 

We  need  not  discuss  here  the  wild  theories,  resting  cbieih' 
on  accidental  similarity  of  names  which  may  be  made  to  prove 
anything,  that  Slavonic  races  dwelled  along  with  the  Thraoo- 
lUyrian  from  time  immemorial;  they  have  been  refuted  by 
Jiricek.  The  pedantic  Byzantine  custom  of  calling  contem- 
porary peoples  by  the  name  of  ancient  peoples  who  had  dwelt 
in  the  same  lands  led  to  a  misunderstanding,  and  originated 
the  idea  that  the  Slavonic  races  were  autochthonous.* 

But  if  this  theory  assigns  to  the  presence  of  the  Slaves  a 
too  early  period,  we  must  beware  of  falling  into  the  opposite 
mistake  of  setting  their  advent  too  late.  The  arguments  of 
Drinov,  which  are  accepted  by  the  historian  of  the  BtUgazians, 
make  it  possible  that  the  infiltration  of  Slavonic  elements 
into  the  cis-Danubian  lands  b^an  about  300  A.D.,  before  the 
so-called  wandering  of  the  nations. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were  Slaves  in  the  great 
Dacian  kingdom  of  Decebalus,  which  was  subverted  by  Trajan. 
At  all  events,  the  Boman  occupation  of  Dacia  beyond  the 
Danube  for  a  century  and  a  half  between  Trajan  and  Aurel- 
ian,  left  its  traces  in  that  country,  and  also  among  Slavonic 
races  ;  for  Trajan  or  Trojan  figured  prominently  in  Slavonic 
legend  as  the  deliverer  from  the  Dacian  oppressor,  and  was 
even  deified.  "  Bulgarian  songs  at  the  present  day  celebrate 
the  Tzar  Trojan,  the  lord  of  inexhaustible  treasures,  for  whom 
burning  gold  and  pure  silver  flow  from  seventy  wells."'  Slavo- 
nic tradition  called  the  Romans  Vlachians,  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Vlachians  beyond  the  Danube  was  long  remembered. 

The  Slaves  doubtless  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
frontier  wars  of  the  third  century,  but  whether  the  Carpi,  whom 

1  See  Jirifick,  p.  66,  where  he  collects      balli,  the  Albanem  Aeamanitmt,  the 
these  jioints.     Isicetas,  bishop  of  Rem-      Hungarians  Panjumiana,  etc. 
o^iana  (fourth  century),  who  converted         ^  Trajan  i»  a  usual  name  among  the 
the  Bessi,  was  a  Latin  writer.  Bul^riaus.    The  name  of  the  old  Sla- 

-  Thus  the  Servians  are  called  Tri-      vonic  feast  day,   Koledo,  is  said  to  be 

derived  from  Kalendae. 
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Galerius  settled  along  n-ith  the  Bast^mae  in  the  provinces  of 
Moesia  and  Thrace  (298)  were  a  Slavonic  race,  as  soma 
authorities  believe,  wo  cannot  be  certain.  It  is  possible, 
however,  tliat  Slaves  formed  i>art  of  the  large  mass  of  luirlkari- 
ans — 200,000 — to  whom  the  Emperor  Cams  assigned  habita- 
tions iu  the  v>^iiiaf>ula ;  and  there  are  certainly  distinct  tracer 
of  the  existence  of  Slavonic  communities  iu  itineraries  com- 
posed in  the  fo\uth  century.*  There  were  many  generals 
of  Slavonic  origin  in  Roman  ser\-ic»  in  the  fifth  cenlury, 
and  in  the  sixth  century  Procopins  has  preserved  to  us 
many  names  of  Slavonic  towns. 

We  are  then,  I  think,  justified  in  assuming  that  iu  the 
fifth  century  tlici-e  was  n  coasidernble  Slavonic  cleiueut  iu 
the  lands  south  of  tlie  Tster,  holding''  the  position  of  Homan 
txhnL  They  formed  a  layer  of  population  which  would  give 
security  and  permanence  to  the  setUemeuts  of  future  invaders 
of  kindred  race.  And  here  we  touch  upon  what  seems  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  to  which  stray 
vestiges  leail  us,  r<^arding  an  early  Slavonic  colonisation. 
The  Ostrogoths,  who  invaded  and  settled  in  Italy,  held 
out  there  but  a  sliort  time ;  the  duration  of  Lombard  intlut^iice 
in  Italy  was  longer,  but  not  long ;  the  Vandals  were  soon  dis- 
lodged from  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Franks  held  per- 
manent sway  in  the  lands  in  which  they  settled,  just  as  Slavonic 
nation^)  still  dominate  the  couutiies  betweeu  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Kuxiue.  Now  the  main  ditleronce  between  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  by  the  Franks  and  tho  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Ostro- 
goths was.  that  the  former  had  been  preceded  by  centuries 
of  gradual  infiltration  of  Frank  elemBUts  in  the  countries  to 
the  vest  of  the  Ghine,  whereas  fur  Tlieodoric  there  was  no 
such  basis  on  which  to  consolidate  a  Gothic  kingdom.  Tlio 
natural  induction  is  that  tho  cause  whose  presence  secured 
tho  permanence  of  the  Frank  kingdom  in  Gaul,  and  wliose 
absence  fecilitatcd  the  disappearance  of  the  Gothic  race  from 


*  Thp  Pmlit  of  pointing  onl  this  be- 
ton^B  to  Drinor.  &iiiu  a  iaod«ni 
TiTOi*,  on  llii>  HrliniN ;  B«odi2am  = 
Voditn,  iu  th<',  Am-T.  HUmn.  mod 
iUnrr.  Ah/uh.  Saf^arik  [iL  159)  pUi'M 
tlw  &rat  Slaronic  settletm>nt9  south  of 
Duiub«  at  tbe  end  of  ibe  &fih  ocutury. 
itt.  Br>*i-o'»  nMearcliM  htvo  tUscrcdit«d 
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tbc  Slavonic  origin  of  Jufltitikii  ( Uprav- 
tta),  whicti  w&a  often  adduced  in  proof 
nf  enrly  81nro  Ri^ttleineiits.  But  this 
ineix  of  eriiteiice  may  bo  nplacod  by 
auutber,  if  my  explanation  of^tho  name 
Bei^riuM  aa  SlBVOmt!  fWhitn  Dnwnl 
Ujuonaat ;  tee  abars,  toL  L  p.  341 
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Italy,  co-opemted  to  render  permanent  the  Slavonic  con- 
qtieats.  This  induction,  of  course,  ia  not  strict ;  we  have 
not  excluded  the  possibility  of  like  effect*  resultin*;  froiii 
diifereut  causes,  and  the  case  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  is  an 
obvious,  t}iougli  explicable,  exception.  But  the  fact  that  we 
have  distinct  traces  of  eai-ly  Slavonic  settlements  supplements 
the  delect  of  the  a  priori  induction.  The  cii-cuiustauce  that 
there  is  no  direct  mention  of  such  settlements  by  writers  of 
the  tinae  can  have  little  weight  in  the  opposite  scale ;  such 
things  ofteji  escape  the  notice  of  cnuteiuporaries.^ 

The  great  political  characteiistic  of  the  Slavonic  races  waa 
their  indcpeudGnce>  in  which  they  resembled  the  Arabs.  They 
could  rot  ciulure  the  idea  of  a  monarch,  and  the  coninmnes, 
independent  of.  and  constatitly  at  discord  with,  one  another, 
united  only  in  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  enemy.  Owinj;  lo 
this  characteristic  their  invasions  cannot  have  been  efficiently 
or<;anised,  and  an  able  general  should  have  been  able  to  cut 
them  off  in  iletachments.  Tlie  family,  governed  and  repre- 
sented by  the  oldest  member,  was  the  unit  of  the  commune  or 
tribe;  the  chiefs  of  the  community,  whose  territory'  was  called, 
a  htpa,  were  selected  from  certain  leading  families  which  thus 
formed  an  aristocracy. 

Tlte  chamcter  of  the  Slaves  is  described  by  a  Greek 
Emperor  as  artless  and  hospitable ;  bnt  it  was  often,  no  doubt, 
the  ai'tlessness  of  a  licathcn  barbarian.  Thoy  practised  batli 
agriculture  and  paaturf.  Physically  they  were  tall  and  strong, 
and  of  blond  complexion.  Women  occupied  an  honourable 
position,  and  the  patriarchal  character  of  their  social  life,  by 
which  tlio  family  was  the  proprietor  and  every  individnal  be- 
longed to  a  family,  exclutled  poverty.  Only  an  excommunicated 
person  could  be  poor,  and  therefore  to  Ijc  poor  meant  to  be 
bad,  and  m'os  expressed  by  tlie  same  word.''  In  the  sixth 
century  their  abodes  were  wretched  hovels,  and  their  cliief  food 
was  millet. 

The  Kniperor  Maurice,  in  his  treatise  on  the  art  of  war,' 

'  Haup^Kiav  aTpanjyiKif,  pu(iUshe<l  at 


'■  Jiriifek  m<>Titi(Hii  a  mmil&r  c*.«a  in 
lli«  Nfvuntfotitli  century,  wlipii  tiia 
gre-At  uiif^ration  of  Scrhti  From  SiTVJa  to 
tlie  Kaiiiit  niid  auutli  Riisniit  tiKik  jilace 
uitliout  being  ineutioned  by  t,  liiitoriaia 
of  the  tins. 

'  Jiriiok,  p.  97. 


Ujisftla.  l«fl^,  liy  J.  Sdii'PfLT,  along  with 
Aniaii's  Tactiai.  This  is  the  omy  ex- 
iiitiiig  i>.i]ilii>tt,  niid  in  wry  mrc.  Tim 
imperial  treaiiBe  la  diviJed  iiitaTWL'lve 
Hooks,  and  tlm  siiltjctt  of  tlio  (>leveiit]l 
is  t)iu  customs  and  tscti<»  of  inrioaa 
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gives  us  an  account  of  the  Slavonic  methods  of  warfare.  They 
were  unable  to  fight  well  in  regular  battle  on  open  ground, 
and  thus  they  were  fain  to  choose  mountains  and  morasses, 
ravines  and  thickets,  in  which  they  could  arrange  ambuscades 
and  surprises,  and  bring  into  play  their  experience  of  forest  and 
mountain  life.  In  this  kind  of  warfare  skill  in  archery  was 
aerviceable,  and  they  used  poisoned  arrows.  Their  weapons 
in  hand-to-hand  fight  were  battle-axes  and  battle -mallets. 
Maurice  advises  that  campaigns  against  them  should  be  under- 
taken in  the  winter,  because  then  the  trees  are  leafless  and  the 
forests  less  impenetrable  to  the  view,  while  the  snow  betrays 
the  steps  of  the  foe,  and  the  frozen  rivers  give  no  advantage  to 
their  swimming  powers.  It  was  a  common  device  of  a  hard- 
pressed  Slovene  to  dive  into  a  river  and  not  emei^e,  breathing 
through  a  reed  whose  extremity  was  just  above  the  surface. 
It  required  long  experience  and  sharp  eyes  to  see  the  end  of 
the  reed  and  detect  the  fugitive. 

The  Slaves  believed  in  a  supreme  God,  Svarc^,  the  lord  of 
lightning,  who  created  the  world  out  of  the  sand  of  the  sea ; 
in  lesser  gods,  among  whom  was  reckoned  Trajan ;  and  in  all 
sorts  of  supernatural  beings,  good  and  bad  (Bogy  and  Besy) ; 
for  instance,  in  vlkodldks  or  vampires,  from  which  the  modem 
Greek  ^povKoKaKaf;  is  borrowed,  in  lake  nymphs  ijvdi)  a  sort 
of  long-haired  mermaids  who  draw  down  fishermen  entangled 
in  their  locks  to  the  depths  below.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  beings  are  the  Samovili  or  Samodivi,  who  live  and 
dance  in  the  mountains.  "  They  hasten  swiftly  through  the 
air ;  they  ride  on  earth  on  stags,  using  adders  as  bridles  and 
yellow  snakes  as  girdles.  Their  hair  is  of  Hght  colour.  They 
are  generally  hostile  to  men,  whose  black  eyes  they  blind  and 
quaff,"  but  they  are  friends  of  great  heroes,  and  live  with  them 
as  sworn  sisters.^ 

Until  the  last  years  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Visi- 
gothic  soldiers  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  land  and  exhausted 
it,  the  Balkan  peninsula  had  enjoyed  a  long  peace ;  and  after  the 

fonixQ  n&tloDB.     He  groups  Teutonic     in  bad  condition  on  account  of  winter 
peoples  together  aa  (artfi  ($yTf.     In  Bk,      hardships  (p.  137). 
TiL  cap.  1,  be  says  that  Huns  and  Scy-         '  PosestrinTien,  that  is  in  tlie  relation 
tbUns  should  be  attacked  in  February      of  Povratimatvo,  a  sworn  brotherhood  of 
or  March,  because  their  horses  are  then     youne  men  like  that  of  Orestes  and 

Fylades,  or  Amis  and  Amile. 
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final  departure  of  Alaric  for  Italy,  it  was  allowed  almost  forty  years 
of  comparative  freedom  from  the  invasions  of  foes  to  recover  its 
prosperity.  But  the  rise  of  the  Hunnic  monarchy  under  Attila 
in  the  countries  north  of  the  Danube  meant  that  evil  days 
were  in  store  for  it ;  and  the  invasions  of  the  barbarian  AttUa, 
a  scourge  far  worse  than  the  raids  of  Alaric,  reduced  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  Thrace  and  Illyricimi  to  uncultivated  and  desert 
solitudes,  the  inhabitants  fleeing  to  the  mountains.  And  when 
the  Hunnic  empire,  that  transitory  phenomenon  which  united 
many  nations  loosely  for  a  moment  without  any  real  bonds  of 
law  or  interest,  was  dissipated,  the  races  which  had  belonged 
to  it.  Germans  and  Slaves  and  Huns,  hovered  on  the  Danube 
watching  their  chance  of  plunder.  The  chief  of  these  were  the 
Ostrc^oths,  who,  while  they  were  a  check  on  the  Huns  and  on 
Germans  more  uncivilised  than  themselves,  infested  the  lands 
of  the  Haemus,  Illyria,  and  Epirus,  until  in  588  Theodoric, 
like  Alaric,  went  westwards  to  a  new  home.  The  departure 
of  the  Ostrc^oths  was  like  the  opening  of  a  sluice ;  the  Slaves 
and  Bulgarians,  whom  their  presence  had  kept  back,  were  let 
loose  on  the  Empire,  and  began  periodical  invasions.  It  must 
be  noted  that,  beside  the  Ostrogoths,  some  non-German  nations 
had  settled  in  comers;  the  Satages^  and  Alans  in  Lower 
Moesia,  and  Huns  in  the  Dobrudifa. 

I  have  already  mentioned  what  is  known  of  these  in- 
vasions in  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  and  how  that  Emperor 
built  the  Long  Wall  to  protect  the  capital.  The  invasions 
continued  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  and  throughout  the  sixth 
century,  but  the  Bulgarians  soon  cease  to  be  mentioned,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  they  were  subjugated  by  the  neighbour- 
ing Slaves. 

No  real  opposition  was  offered  to  the  invasions  of  the  bar- 
barians, until  Mundus  the  Gepid,  who  afterwards  assisted  in 
quelling  the  Nika  insurgents,  defeated  and  repelled  the  Bul- 
garians in  530.  For  the  following  years,  until  534,  the 
Haenms  provinces  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  plunderers, 
owing  to  the  ability  of  Chilbudius,  master  of  soldiers  in  Thrace, 
who  was  appointed  to  defend  the  Danube  frontier,  and  to  the 
measures  which  were  taken  for  strengthening  the  fortifications. 

'  They   were   pciliaps   Slaves,  as  Safarik   conjectures ;    of.   Sotaks  in    north 
Hungarj'. 
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|3esides  the  outer  line  of  stroug  places  on  the  river,  aii  mner  liim 
defence  was  niaiJe  in  530,  conuecting  Ulpiana  and  Saitlica. 
Bnt.  in  534  the  deftth  of  Chilbudiiis  in  a  battle  with  tho  Slaves 
left  the  frontier  without  a  capable  defender,  and  ihe  uUI  ravages 
weru  renewed.*  A  grand  expedition  in  540  jienetrated  to 
Greece,  but  tho  Folopomicsus  was  saved  by  the  fortitications 
of  the  wthuius.  Cassandrea,  however,  was  taken,  and  the  in- 
vaders crossed  from  Scstoe  to  the  const  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
havoc  wrought  in  this  year  throughout  Thrace,  lllyricum,  and 
northern  Greece  was  so  serious  that  Justinian  set  about  making 
new  lines  of  defence  on  au  extensive  scale,  which  will  presently 
be  described. 

Two  Slavonic  tribes  arc  mentioned  at  this  period,  the 
Slovenes"  and  the  Antai  or  Wenda.  They  did  ni»l  iKlTer  from 
each  other  in  either  language  or  physical  traits';  both  enjoyed 
kingless  govemiueut  of  a  popular  niiture,  both  worahipped  one 
God,  both  wero  intidemnt  of  tho  Greek  and  oriental  conception  of 
fate.  Procopius  relates  that  about  this  time  hostilities  arose 
between  the  two  Iriltws,  and  the  Slovenes  cnmpiereil  the  Antai ; 
bnt  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  is  au  ill-infonned 
foreigner's  account  of  a  totally  different  transaction,  namely  the 
reduction  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  by  tho  Bulgarians.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bulgarians  (whom  Procopius 
caUs  Uuns),  the  Slovenes,  and  the  Antai  were  in  the  habit  of 
invading  the  Empire  together,  and  that  some  bond  must  have 
united  the  two  different  races.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  it  is  the  Slaves  who  are  always  in  the  foregroimd  from  this 
limt^  forth,  and  that  the  Bulgarians  are  almost  never  mentioned  ; 
wiiijiicc  the  reverse  relation,  namely  the  conquest  of  tlie  Bul- 
gariaus  by  the  Slaves,  might  seem  more  probable.  Those 
Bulgarians  of  the  sixth  century  had,  it  must  he  remembored, 


*  An  ■ooooot  of  tlie  impoator  trho 
pratatuloil  to  be  Cltillimlitia,  niiil  the 
oQcr  QUd«  by  .Fuatiniau  to  t1it>  Antai 
tlut  tliey  abotilil  svM\ie  Jii  Tiirria  (pw- 
lurMi  Tuniu  llagonl.  w  Saruilc.  ii.  iSD, 
mn<lJin<VkBiitfgeat)H'iI1lw!roan<l  in  Pim- 
cppiu3,  B.  0.  iiL  1  *.  Thcophancs  recordd 
ui  cxpv'litioD  of  two  Rnlfcarinn  princRS 
iknyri)  in  no:U  A,M.  =  &3«.58fl  A.I)., 
upiiiuT  MoiraiA  oud  Soylltia.  Jmtin, 
tuit  oonimiUiiliT  ill  Muivin,  wim  sliiu  (cf. 
UaUlsi.  p.  437.  IB.  ed.  Boun). 


'  Thfi  dettlonionti  nf  the  Slovflnea 
were  probal>ly  iu  tho  old  tmo^- Utriaii 
provJDM  of  Dacia.  It  ia  said  that 
utcir<it'«cc<uilaiit»  in  tbis  CDuntrj  wore 
incorjMntcd  atnon^;  the  BouuiaDians. 
vr)ui  migmli'il  from  tlie  stontli  in  tlio 
MiJiJIc  Ag'.'H. 

*  Aci--oriIiiig  tci  Procopius,  B.  O.  iiL 
H.  Tlie  Wemls  of  L»usitit  bt-Ioiig  lo 
the  "  weatcrti  "  tltvision  of  tho  SlaTonic 
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DothiDg  to  do  with  Ihe  fonndati'on  of  the  Bolganan  kingtiom. 
which  took  place  in  the  seventh  century. 

lu  546  another  Slavonic  incursion  took  place,  hut  on  this 
occasion  Justinian's  principle  of  "  harbarian  cut  barbarinn  "  came 
into  operation,  and  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Hemls.  Two 
years  later  the  Slaves  overran  niyricum  with  a  numerous  anny, 
and  appeared  before  Dyrrhachiuui,  and  in  551  a  band  of  three 
thousand  croase<l  tlie  I>auub«  unopposed  and  divided  into  two 
parties,  of  which  one  ravaged  Thrace  and  the  other  TlljTicum. 
Both  were  victorious  over  Koman  generals ;  the  maritime  city  of 
Toperus  was  taken  ;  and  the  massacres  and  cruelties  committed 
by  the  barbarians  make  the  readers  of  I'rocopius  shudder.^  In 
552  the  Slaves  crossed  the  Danube  i^in,  intent  on  attacking 
Thessalonica,  but  the  terror  of  the  name  of  Germ&nus,  who  was 
then  at  Sardica  preimring  for  an  expedition  to  Italy,  caused 
them  to  abandon  the  project  and  invade  Dalmatia.  At  tiie 
beginning  of  Justinian's  reign  Ocrmanus  had  intlicted  such  an 
anuihihiting  defeat  on  the  Autai  that  the  Slaves  looked  upon 
him  with  fear  and  awe."  The  great  expedition  of  Znbergan 
and  the  Cotrigur  Huns  (whom  Koesler  calls  Bulgarians)  in 
558  was  probably  accompanied  by  Slavonic  forces. 

It  is  at  tliis  point  tlmt  tlie  Avars,  whose  empire  considerably 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  Slaves,  apj)ear  on  the  political 
horizon  of  the  West  But  as  their  presence  did  not  affect  the 
Komon  Empire  until  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  we  may 
reserve  what  is  to  be  said  of  them  for  a  future  chajiter. 

The  wall  of  ^Vnastasius  had  been  the  first  step  to  a  system 
of  fortification  a  for  defending  the  ((euinsnla,  Justinian  carried 
out  the  idea  on  an  extensive  scale  by  strengthening  old  and 
building  new  forts  in  Tlirace.  Epinia,  Dardania,  Macedonia, 
Thesaaly,  and  southern  Greece. 

To  protect  Thrace  there  was  first  of  all  a  line  of  fifly-two 
fortresses  along  the  Danube,  of  which  Secnrisma  (or  Secnriaca) 
anil  others  were  founded  by  Justinian,  while  the  rest  were 
strengthened  and  improved.  South  of  the  Danube,  in  Moesia, 
there  were  twenty-aevon  strong  fortresses.  On  the  Sea  of 
Maimora  Rhoedestus  was  built,  a  steep  and  large  sea-waahcd 
town,  while  Perinthus  (Heraclea)  was  provided  with  new  walls. 
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for  tlie  incunton  of  tbo  uracoiliiig  Tc«r,  jm  iii.  S3. 
«  /fc.40. 
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The  walls  that  hedged  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese  were  re- 
stored. Sestoa  waa  made  impregnable,  and  a  high  tower  was 
erected  at  Klaifte.  Further  west  Aeniia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Hebrus,  was  surrounded  with  walls ;  while  north-westward, 
in  the  regions  of  Khodope  and  the  Thnunan  plain,  one  hundred 
and  three  castle-s  were  restored.  Trajanopolis  (on  Hehnis), 
Maximianopolis,  and  Boriscus  wen;  secured  with  new  walls ; 
Ballums  was  converted  into  a  fortified  town  ;  Philippopolis  and 
PlotinopoUs,  on  the  Hebrus,  were  restored  and  strcmgthened ; 
while  Anastasiopolis  was  secured  by  a  cross  wall  i^xartixi^a-^a). 

The  middle  Danube  was  in  the  same  way  lined  with 
castles  and  fortified  towns,  protecting  the  frontier  of  lUyricum; 
the  most  important  were  Singidon  (Singidimuni,  now  Bel- 
grade), Octaviim,  eight  miles  to  the  west,  Pincum,  Margus, 
Vimiiiacium,  Capiis.  and  Novae.  In  Dardania,  Justinian's 
native  province,  eight  new  castles  were  built,  and  sixty-one  of 
oMer  date  restored.  Wlien  invadBrs  had  i)enetrate<l  tliis  second 
line  of  fortresses  they  entered  Macedonia,  where  a  third  system 
of  strong  defences  obstructed  their  path.  We  aie  tolrl  that 
forty-six  forts  and  towers  wore  restored  or  built  in  this  district 
Among  Uioee  which  were  re.<(tored  may  be  mentioned  Caasandrea. 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Slovenes,  and  among  those  which 
wen*  newly  built  we  may  note  Artemisium  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thessalonica. 

Fmm  Maceilonia  an  invader  might  pass  either  southwards 
into  Thessaly  or  westwards  into  Epirus.  In  Thessaly  the  fortified 
)wn8  of  Beuietxias — the  "  fetter  of  Greece  " — Tliebae,  Phar- 
lus,  Metropolis,  Oomphi,  and  Tricca  formed  a  line  of  works 
the  country.  The  walls  of  Lariasa  were  restored  by 
Justinian,  and  new  towns,  Centauropolis,  on  Mount  Pclion, 
Kurymene,  and  Gaesarea  (probalily  new),  testified  to  the 
Etnpemrs  anxiety  to  protect  his  subjects.  If  an  enemy  wished 
to  proceed  into  Greece — supposing  that  ho  had  succeeded  in 
entering  the  Thessalian  plains — it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
overpower  or  elude  the  garrison  of  two  thousand  men  who 
stationed  in  the  forti-esses  tliat  guarded  the  memorable 
lefile  of  Thermopylae.  These  fortresses  were  restored  and 
strengthened,  the  walls  were  made  higher  and  more  solid,  the 
bastions  and  battlements  were  tloubled,  and  cisterns  were  pro- 
Tided  for  the  nao  of  the  garrison.     The  town  of  Ueraclea,  not 
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far  from  Thermopylae,  was  also  the  object  of  imperial  solici- 
tude ;  the  Euripus  was  protected  by  castlea ;  the  walls  of 
Plataea,  Athens,  and  Corinth  were  renewed,  and  the  wall  across 
the  isthmus  was  solidified  and  improved  hy  watch -towers 
i^^vKat(rri\pid).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foe  turned  his 
course  westward,  .histinian  had  secured  those  regions  by  erect- 
ing thirty-two  new  forta  in  the  New  Epinis,  twelve  new  forts 
in  the  Old  Kpirus,  and  rehabilitating  about  twenty-live  in  each 
proWnce. 

In  regard  to  this  elaborate  system  of  fortificatiou,  which  was 
a  oonapicuous  and  nut  dishonourable  fuaturo  of  Justinian's 
reign,  we  must  notice  that  he  adopted  an  architectural  innova- 
tion.' Old-fayhiouyd  fortreasfts  had  been  content  with  single 
towere,  and  were  hence  called  ^ovovvpyi-a  :  the  now  erections 
of  Justinian  were  on  a  larger  scale,  and  were  crowned  with 
many  towers.  It  was  probably  found  that  the  barlwrians, 
who  had  learned  a  little  about  the  art  of  besieging  since  they 
caait;  ijito  contact  with  the  Empire,  were  not  bullied  by  the 
one-towered  battlements,  and  that  strouger  forte  were  neces- 
sary. 

We  cannot  hesitate  to  assume  that  these  measure-s  of  Jus- 
cinian  were  of  great  ser\'ice  for  resisting  the  Slavonic  and  sub- 
sequent Avaric  invasions.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  some 
of  them  were  intended  as  barricTs  not  only  against  external 
invaders,  but  also  against  barbarians  who  Imd  settled  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  Tins,  we  are  told  e.^pre8aly,* 
was  the  case  with  the  renovation  of  PhilippopoHs  and  Plotin- 
opolis.  We  cannot  doubt  that  these  barbarian  settlers  were 
Slaves. 
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'  i^KoSafi-fjaaTO  Koxrovpy^aat  is  rtii  uxpre«ion  often  umiiloyL-d.    Procopius'  work 
'  on  Edifioeff  "  ia  our  Rource  Tor  Umso  fortific«Uoii& 
"  Proa  d€  Acd.  tv.  5. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

CHANGES    IN    THE   PROVINCIAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Thb  changes  wliich  were  made  by  Justinian  in  the  provincial 
administration  were  only  of  a  partial  nature,  but  they  are 
nerertheless  important,  because  they  form  a  stage  of  transition 
between  the  arrangement  of  Diocletian  and  the  later  Thematic 
system  which  was  developed  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries. 

In  the  earlier  system,  instituted  by  Diocletian  and  Con- 
stontine,  three  points  are  especially  prominent — (1)  the 
separation  of  the  civil  from  the  military  admimstration ;  (2) 
the  hierarchical  or  ladder-like  principle  by  which  not  only  the 
ptaetorian  prefect  intervened  between  the  Emperor  and  the  pro- 
vinci^  governors,  but  vicarii  or  diocesan  presidents  intervened 
between  the  provincial  governors  and  the  praetorian  prefect; 
(3)  the  tendency  to  break  up  provinces  into  smaller  divisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Thematic  system,  of  which  I  shall 
■peak  in  a  future  chapter,  was  characterised  by  features  exactly 
the  xeverae.  Civil  and  military  administration  are  combined 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  governor;  the  principle  of  inter- 
mediate dioceses  has  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  principle  of 
pi'aetoiian  prefectures ;  and  the  districts  of  the  governors  are 
^comparatively  large. 

It  ia  then  instructive  to  observe  that,  though  Justinian 
noade  no  thoroughgoing  change  in  the  system  that  had  pre- 
vailed dnring  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  almost  all  the  par- 
Ucular  changes  which  he  did  introduce  tended  in  the  direction 
of  the  later  ^stem.  In  certain  provinces  he  invested  the  same 
pCi^Bons  wilJi  military,  civil,  and  fiscal  powers ;  he  did  away 
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with  some  of  the  diocesan  governors,  and  he  combined  some  of 
the  small  divisiuns  to  form  larger  provinces.  Tliese  changes 
were  made  in  tlie  years  535  and  536  a.u. 

(1.)  "  In  certain  of  our  provinces,  in  which  both  &  civil  and 
a  military  governor  are  stationeil,  they  are  continually  conflict- 
ing and  quanelljng  with  each  other,  not  with  a  view  to  the 
benefit,  but  with  a  view  to  the  gieater  oppression  of  tlie  sub- 
jects ;  80  we  have  thought  it  right  in  these  cases  to  combine 
the  two  separate  charges  to  form  one  office,  and  to  give  the  old 
name  of  praetor  to  the  new  governor."  * 

Tiiis  principle  was  applied  in  three  cases  at  the  same  time 
(18th  May  535).  The  "pratsfs  of  I'isidia  was  invested  with 
authority  over  the  inUitary  forces  stationed  in  the  pro\nnce,  and 
so  likewise  the  'pracus  of  Lycaouia  Each  of  these  officers  ceased 
to  be  called  praeses,  and  assumed  llm  more  glorious  title  of 
praetor  Jiistinianw,  which  was  accompanied  with  the  rank  of 
apectabilis.  Tlie  viatnus  TJirtidaruiii,  or  governor  of  tho 
Tliracian  diocese,  and  the  master  of  soldiers  in  Thrace — officers 
whose  spheres,  as  experience  proved,  tended  to  coullict — were 
abolished  and  superseded  by  a  praetor  Jiistinianus^cr  Thraciam 
invested  with  civil,  military,  and  fiscal  powers. 

The  same  principle  hod  been  adopted  just  a  month  before 
in  the  case  of  the  new  Justinianean  counts  of  Phrj"gia 
I'ac-atiana  and  First  Galatio.  It  was  adopled  two  montha 
later  in  the  case  of  the  new  Justinianean  moderator  of  Huluno- 
pontus  and  the  new  Justinianean  praetor  of  Paphlagoiiin ;  and 
in  the  following  year  (536)  it  was  applied  to  the  new  pro- 
consul of  Cappadocia  and  the  proconsul  of  tlie  recently  formed 
province  of  Third  Armenia. 

In  Egypt  this  principle  ]ia<l  been  practically  o])erative  under 
the  old  system ;  in  the  turbulent  district  of  Isauria  the 
governor  (count  of  Isauria)  was  invested  with  both  military 
and  civil  powers;  the  duke  of  Arabia  also  held  the  double 
office.  But  the  point  is  that  these  exCTptiona  were  recognised 
as  opposed  to  the  general  principle,  and  it  was  attempted  to 
bring  them  into  accordance  with  that  general  principle  by  thfi 
fictiun  that  the  count  of  Isauria,  for  example,  represented  two 
separate  persons  ;  he  held,  as  it  were,  the  civil  power  in  hia 
right  hand  oud  the  military  power  in  his  leH.,  and  his  right 

'  Jastinioti,  Not.  xxiii.  (ed.  Zacham  von  LiiigsntEul}.     Cf.  xzir.  and  xxv. 
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ind  wa8  not  supposed  to  knov  what  his  left  hand  was  doing. 
Ftistiiiian  introduced  a  new  principle  and  a  uew  kind  of  gover- 
jr,  in  whtkse  hands  the  two  functions  were  not  itieiv^y  put 
We  by  side  but  were  organically  united.     The  truth  of  this 
distinctly  demonstrated  Ijy  the  fuct  that  he  was  obliged  to 
)r;,^ani.se  tlie  oAice  of  count  of  Isanria  so  tliat  the  military 
id  civil  powers  should  cohere.^     It  should  be  noticed  that 
ie  epithet  Jtistinianiat  is  only  connected  with  the  titles  of 
such  new  governors  as  were  vested  with  the  double  function. 
ITie  uew  iiwdiratar  of  Arabia,  who  was  purely  a  civil  otUcer, 
H     did  not  receive  the  imperial  nania 

|H  (2.)  In  53o  A-O.  (15th  April)  three  dioccean  governors 
^Hrere  abolisJied.  The  ^ncar  of  Asiana  l>ecame  the  comes  Jiitaini- 
^Paitiw  of  I*hn,*gia  I'acatiana.  invested  with  civil  and  military 
powers  and  eujoying  the  rank  of  a  '*  nespeutahla"  On  tJie 
same  conditions  the  \icar  of  the  Pontic  diocese  became  the 
eom€8  Jtutinianvit  of  Galatia  Prium.  The  count  of  the  East 
was  depriveil  of  his  authority  over  the  Orient  diocese  and, 
retaining  his  "  respectable  "  rank,  became  the  civil  governor  of 
Syria  PriniiL^ 

The  first  change  and  the  third  change  were  permanent,  but 
the   abolition  of  the  vicar  of  Poutica  was  revoked  in  548  A.D.* 
(3.)  Justinian  united  the  praesidial  provinces  of  Heleno- 
)ntus  and  Pontus  Polcmoniacus  to  form  one  large  province, 
Uider  the  coinuiaud  of  a  governor  entitled  moderator  Justinianm. 
ihe  new  pro\ince  was  called  Helenopontus,  in  preference  to 
other  name,  because  it  seemed  fitter  to  continue  to  com- 
lorate  the  name  of  St.  Helen  than  to  adopt  a  title  wliich 
only  preserved  the  memory  of  a  "  tyrant "  but  also  sng- 
gOBted  war  (ttoX^/mj^).* 

In  the  same   way  the  province  of  Honoriaa,  which   hod 

obeyeil  a  pmeses,  and  the  province  of  Pa])hlagom'a,  which  had 

*  Justiniu)  cnnFanes  that  his  uew      ipxv^  upoffiryoplwe,  Xoft^nt-  9i  nair^ 


principle  ww  Ho^mtiHl  by  the  arrsuge- 
mcDt  ilTMuly  «nituig  in  laanria  I jrep 
nal  rim  wp&  ^HW*"  a^oaparA^wv  ir  (/xAri 

XK9t^  irt  mvr  tpHai  roLTO  ijn*lt,  t.T.\. 

KoT,  xsvi.)     But  h«  liaa  to  .ii'i'Iy  it  in 

Sbfl  rcqrrrorince  trbose  ndmiBisTracion      aiiiKtintit)  laih  by  nUie  iritL 

MTB   hiiii   the  saggwtiou :   m/  fip  fri  j  x^v  wi 

d^XV^    SivXwi    xPV^"*    ovfifiiXoa    mil 

lU^t^fbw  iUp   Kol    r^    r^    roXinx^i  *  K'ov.  XXjd. 


wttK^ffpfw  SiwXor*  wpiy/tarot  Srrw  frit, 

r.r.X.     The  lost  clauiw  M«m8  K-uRicient 

to  eajilato  the  fact  tliat  Hioroclcs  ipcaks 

uta.jmMtm»  oftsaiirm,  wliimi^  itome  hive 

assumi'd  thm  sometimes  &  praeoet  w«s 

"  th«  coant. 

Nov.  xin. 

"  JTov.  clriiL 
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obeyed  a  corrector,  were  welded  together ;  the  new  province 
w&s  called  Paphlagonia,  and  the  new  governor  was  a  praetor 

These  changes  were  made  16th  July  535.  Tn  the  follow- 
ing year,  18th  March,  the  two  provinoea  of  Cappadocia  (prima 
and  secnnda)  were  incorporated  under  the  rule  of  a  pro- 
consul (avdu7raTo<!)  entrusted  with  the  civil,  fiscal,  and  military 
adininisti-ation.' 

A  curious  combination  of  provinces  under  a  single  gover- 
nor wa3  the  so-called  prefecture  of  the  Five  Provinces.  Cj^prus 
and  Bhodes,  the  Cydadcs,  Caria,  Moesia,  and  Scythia  were 
placed  under  the  adiuiuistration  of  a  qna^^or  exercttui,  who 
resided  at  Odessus.  It  would  lie  very  interesting  to  know  the 
reasoua  for  this  strange  armngement,  but  unfortunately  we  do 
not  pussess  an  original  document  on  the  subject.' 

In  535  Justinian  made  a  redistribution  of  the  most  easterly 
diBtricU  of  the  old  dincese  of  pDUtica.*  No  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  two  provinces  of  Armenia,  which  were  marked  in 
the  J\'otitia  up  to  this  year,  except  that  First  Armenia,  which  had 
been  a  praesidial,  had  become  a  consular  province.  JiisUnian 
formed  four  pi-uvinccs  in  Armenia,  partly  by  rearranging 
the  two  old  provinam,  partly  by  mutilating  the  province  of 
Helenopnntiis,  partly  by  incorporating  new  territory  in  the 
provincial  system. 

The  new  First  Armenia,  wIulIi  had  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  a  proconsul,  included  four  towns  of  the  old  First 
Armenia,  namely  Tlieudoaiopolis,  Satala,  Nicopolis,  and  Colonea, 
and  two  towns  of  the  old  T'ontus  Poleniouiacus,  Trapezus 
and  Cerasus.  The  once  important  town  of  Bazanis  or  Leon- 
topolis  received  the  name  of  the  Kmperor,  and  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  the  metmpolis. 

The  new  Second  Armenia,  placed  under  a  praeaes,  corre- 
sponded to  the  old  First  Armenia,  and  included  its  towns 
Sebastea  and  SelHistopolis.  But  in  lieu  of  the  towns  which  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  new  First  Armenia,  it  received  Ko- 
mann,  Zela,  and  Briaa  from  the  new  province  of  Helen  open  tus. 

*  Nov.  ixxii.  or  goYemor)  of  Scytiiia,  biiJ  say*  Ui»t 

*  Nor.  xUv.  Jnatiuiflii  k*vo   him    three  prorinMB, 

*  Sff-  the  comraentt  of  Julian,  Atha-  Scytbia,  Cynros,  bmiI  Caria  with  the 
naniu,  ondTbeodonisotttlir  iu«tZ/:Eif/  ijlands,  of  whicli  h(^  dqirived  tlie  i>nic- 
Santu,  etc.,  Nov.  Hi.  John  LyJiia  torian  •^tn'Ct  of  tlic  Ewt.  Cf.  Not. 
calls  this  qiuiwtor  the  lirapxot  Cprefect  IxviL  *  NoT.  llv. 
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The  province  of  Third  Armenia,  governed  by  a  wrnf^  Justi7n- 
tmiu  with  military  03  well  as  ci^il  authority,  correspouded  tu  the 
old  Second  Anneiiiu,  and  iucludcd  McHtune,  Area,  ArabiBsus, 
Caciuius,  Arifirathea,  imd  Coinaua  (Chryse). 

Fourth  Armenia  was  a  province  new  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name;  it  consisted  of  the  Kidman  (li.>4trict  beyond  the  Eiijilii-ates 
to  the  east  of  Third  Armenia.  It  was  governed  by  a  consular, 
and  the  metrupoUs  was  Martyropolis. 

One  may  at  first  think  that  Justinian  unnecessarily 
altered  the  names,  and  that  he  mi>;ht  have  continued  to  call 
the  old  Second  Anueuia,  whose  fonn  he  did  not  change,  by  tfie 
Bwnc  name.  His  principle  was  geographical  order.  The  new 
trans-Kupbratesiau  province  went  naturally  witli  the  district 
of  Melitene,  and  therefore  the  Second  Armenia  became  the 
Third,  because  it  was  connected  with  what  it  waa  most 
natural  to  call  the  Fourth,  This  connection  was  real,  because 
the  consular  of  Fourth  Armenia  was  to  be  in  a  certain  M'ay 
dependent  on  the  count  of  Tliird  Anuenia,  wlio  wag  to 
hear  appeals  from  the  less  important  province.  In  the  same 
way  the  new  First  and  Second  jVi'menias  naturally  went  to- 
gether, ami  tlierefore  it  was  cunveuient  that  the  numbers  should 
be  consecutive.  The  praesus  of  Second  was  dependent  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  proconsul  of  First  AruiBuia. 


The  elevation  of  the  pratses  of  I'liocuicia  Libancsia  tu  tlib 
ttnk  of  a  moderator  {spcctabUU)}  and  that  of  the  pra^jies  of 
Palestine  Salutaris  to  the  rank  of  a  proconsul,  with  autliority 
to  supervise  and  intervene  in  the  olVairs  of  Second  IVIeatine,* 
iUustrate  the  tendency,  which  is  ajtparent  in  most  of  Justinian's 
innovations,  to  raise  llie  nuik  and  jHjwers  of  minor  govemmentB. 
This  went  along  with  the  tendency  to  detract  from  the  powers 
of  the  greater  governors,  like  the  praetorian  prefect  of  the  Pjist, 
whose  office  was  dastined  before  long  to  die  a  natural  death,  or 
the  count  of  the  East,  who  had  abeady  been  degraded  to  the 
positiuu  of  a  provincial  governor. 

In  all  these  reforms  the  double  aspect  of  Justinian's 
policy  strikes  us.  He  is  a  groat  innovntor,  and  yet  tliroughout 
he  pn.>fes.sea  to  revoke  ancient  names  and  restore  ancient  offices. 
In  his  constitution  on  the  new  praetor  of  Pisidia  he  appeals 

'  Nor.  W.  a  Nov.  Hv. 
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to  the  existence  of  the  old  praetors  under  the  Boman  Hepublic, 
of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  etc.,  and  asserts  that  he  is  "  introducing 
antiquity  with  greater  splendour  into  the  Eepublic,  and  venerat- 
ing the  name  of  the  Romans."  He  discourses  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  Pisidian  and  Paphlagonian  peoples,  and  does  not  disdain 
to  introduce  mythical  traditions.  And  when  he  establishes  a 
proconsul  in  Palestine  he  defends  his  constitution  not  only  by 
the  fact  that  this  land  was  in  early  time  a  proconsular  province, 
but  by  the  circumstance  that  it  had  ancient  memories.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  connection  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  with  it,  and 
above  all  to  the  fact  that  there  "  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God  and  salvation  of  the 
human  race,  was  seen  on  earth  and  deigned  to  dwell  in  our 
lands." 

The  general  import  of  the  details  which  I  have  given  in 
this  chapter  is  sufficiently  clear.  From  the  b^inning  of  the 
Empire  up  to  the  sixth  century  the  tendencies  had  been  to 
differentiate  the  civil  from  the  military  administration,  to  break 
up  large  into  lesser  provinces,  and  to  create  an  official  hierarchy. 
These  three  tendencies  might  all  be  considered  modes  of  a  more 
general  tendency  to  decrease  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  provincial  governor ;  and  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  motive  did  not  historically  determine  them,  yet  such 
was  their  effect  The  reaction  began  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
and  an  opposite  movement  set  in  to  integrate  the  provinces  and 
increase  the  powers  of  the  governors.  The  organisation  of  the 
newly  recovered  provinces  in  the  West  conformed  to  this 
principle ;  the  praetor  of  Sicily  and  the  exarch  of  Italy  were 
invested  with  military  as  well  as  civil  and  fiscal  powers,  and 
were  directly  responsible  to  the  Emperor ;  and  the  principle 
was  also,  though  not  at  first,  adopted  in  A&ica.  This  tendency 
continued  till  about  the  ninth  century,  about  which  time  some 
of  the  large  districts,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  meantime, 
began  to  break  up  into  smaller  unities. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF   EUROPE   AT   THE   END   OP 
JUSTINIAN'S   REIGN 

The  events  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  produced' 
considerable  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe.     The  kingdom  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  disappeared,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vandals  in  northern  Africa, /which  though  not  strictly  Euro- 
pean was  distinctly  within  the__^here  of  European  politics  and 
may  be  regarded  as  European/ had  also  disappeared;  Africa 
and  Italy  were  once  more  provinces  of  ^he  Eoman  Empire.A i  , 
In  Spain  too  the  Komans  had  again  set  footed  some  cities  both  \^ 
east  and  west  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  including  Malaga, w'^ 
Carthago,  and  Corduba,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Jus-v^ 
tinia"  and  his  successors.  V 

This  phenomenon,  the  recovery  by  the  Roman  Empire  of 
lands  which  it  had  lost,  was  repeated  again  in  later  times. 
In  each  case  we  may  observe  three  stages.     At  the  beginning      y 
of  the  fifth  century,  under  the  dynasty  of  Theodosius,  the      ' 
Empire  was  weakened  and  lost  half  its  territory  to  Teutonic    / 
nations ;  then  under  the  dynasty  of  Leo  I.  the  reduced  Empire 
strengthened  itself  internally';  and  this  consolidation  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  expansion  under  the  dynasty  of  Justin. 
Again,  in  the  seventh  century  the  limits  of  the  Empire  were 
further  reduced  by  Saracens  and  Bulgarians  under  the  dynasty 
of  Heraclius,  and  internally  its  strength  became  enfeebled; 
then  under  the  house  of  the  Isaurian  Leo  it  regained  its  vigour 
in  the  eighth  century ;  and  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  , 
under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  of  Basil,  lost  territory  was 
reconcLuered  and  the  Empire  expanded.     In  neither  case  were 
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all  the  lost  provinces  won  back,  and  in  both  cases  the  new 
limits  very  soon  b^au  to  rcti-eat  again. 

If  we  comptire  the  map  of  Europe  in  565  with  the  map  of 
Kuropc  in  3*J5  wc  see  that  the  Komans  may  be  said  to  have 
won  back  the  lands  whicli  constituted  the  prefecture  of  Italy ; 
but  this  general  statement  requires  two  modifications.  In  the 
uortli-east  comer  provinces  which  had  been  iucluded  in  that 
prefecture,  Panuonia,  Noricum,  and  Rhaetia,  rentained  prac- 
tically in  the  possession  of  barbarians ;  and  in  the  south-east 
districts  were  recovered  which  hiui  belonged,  not  to  the  prefec* 
ture  of  Italy,  but  to  the  prefecture  of  Gaul,  namely  sonth- 
castcm  Spain,  the  proWuce  of  Tingitana  which  faces  it,  and  the 
Balearic  islands.  It  might  have  seomcil  that  the  cliann  of 
the  Koman  name  and  the  might  of  Jtoman  arms,  issuing  no 
Ionf:;er  frum  the  city  of  the  Tuscan  Tiber  but  from  the  city  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  were  destined  to  entliral  Europe  again. 
and  that  the  career  of  conquest  begun  by  Bclisarios  would  be 
continued  by  his  successors  in  the  lands  once  known  as  "  the 
Gteuls"  against  the  ^''isigoths,  the  Suovi,  the  Franks,  and  the 
Saxons;  but  Belisarius  and  Ju^tiuian  had  no  successora. 
North-western  Europe  wils  destined,  indeed,  to  become  part  once 
more  of  a  Koman  Kmpirc,  but  a  bishop  of  Old  Home,  not  an 
Emperor  of  New  Rome,  was  to  bring  this  about,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  hence. 

The  new  acquisitious  of  the  Bomau  Empire  were  not  the 
only  new  facts  which  appear  on  the  face  of  a  historical  map. 
There  were  other  new  acqxiisitions  made  by  the  Frank  king- 
dom, the  very  power  which  was  ui  future  years  to  erect  a 
rival  Roman  Empire.  During  the  reign  of  Justinian  the 
kingdom  of  the  Thurin;;iau3,  the  kingdom  of  the  Burguudians. 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Bavarians  were  incorporated  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks.  The  once  Roman  island  of  Britajn. 
now  the  scene  of  wars  between  its  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  and 
the  ohl  Britons,  hatl  so  completely  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the  Empire's  conscioxisness,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  tbat 
Procopius  relates  a  supernatural  legend  of  it,  as  of  a  mystic 
land.  He  calls  it  Brittia,  pe3er\'ing  the  old  name  Britannia  for 
Brittany,'  and  mentions  that  the  king  of  the  Franks  claimed 

*  Thus  the   appelUtioD   iJritlU  uaa      qbidb  Britannia  kdJ  the  nuiio  AllgliB. 
iatenaiKlLate  batwmn  the  old  Roman      ^V'beQ  the  Goths  offered  to  Eurrender 
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some  sort  of  suzerainty  over  it,  and  on  one  occasion  attached 
Augles  to  an  emba&sy  which  he  sent  to  Byzantium,  in  order  to 
show  thai  }ie  was  lord  of  the  island.  According  to  the  strange 
and  picturesque  legend,  which  Procopius  records  but  does  not 
IfcUeve,  the  lishermeu  and  farmers  who  live  on  the  northern 
coBSt  of  Gaul  pay  no  tribute  to  the  Frank  kings,  because 
they  have  another  service  to  perform.  At  the  door  of  each  in 
ttim,  when  ho  has  Iain  down  to  slee}),  a  knock  in  heanl,  and  the 
voice  of  an  unseen  visitant  summons  him  to  a  nocturnal  labour. 
He  goes  down  to  the  beach,  as  in  the  constraint  of  a  dicain, 
and  finds  boats  heavily  laden  with  invisible  forms,  wherein  he 
ond  those  others  who  have  received,  the  supernatural  summons 
embark  and  ply  the  oars.  The  voya<j;e  to  the  shore  of  Brittia 
is  accomplished  in  the  space  of  an  hour  in  these  ghostly  skifls, 
though  the  boats  of  mortals  hardly  reach  it  by  force  of  Ijolh 
iling  and  rowing  in  a  day  and  a  night  The  unseen  pas- 
ers  disembark  in  Brittia,  and  the  oarsmen  return  in  the 
lightened  lioats,  hearing  as  they  depart  a  voice  speaking  to  the 
sonls. 

Two  other  changes  must  be  noticed  which  took  place  in 
that  r^on  of  wandering  and  shifting  barbarians  on  the  banka  of 
the  Tster.  The  Lom1>ards  dwelled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ister 
when  Justinian  aawnded  tlio  throne  ;  when  Justin  TI  acceded 
their  habitations  were  in  Pannouia,  the  land  of  the  Urnve  and 
the  Save.  The  kingdom  of  the  Gtipids,  which  was  bounded  on 
both  the  south  and  the  west  side  by  the  Ister,  remained  toler- 
ably stationary  daring  the  whole  reign.  But  in  the  latter 
jrean  of  Justinian  a  new  people  had  established  itself  t-o  the 
east  of  the  Gepids,  on  the  lower  Ister — the  Avars,  a  Huunic 
people  who  i^ere  destined  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  the 
BaUom  peninsula  and  the  Danube  countries  for  the  space  of  less 
than  a  hundred  years,  then  to  sink  inUj  insignificance,  and  6nally 
to  disappear.  Their  arrival  was  fatal  for  the  short-lived  king- 
dom of  the  Gepids,  which  was  crushed,  two  years  after  Justinian's 
death,  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Lombards  and  the  Avars. 


We  may  now  consider  some  special  points  respecting  the 
western  conquests  of  Justinian. 

Sktlf  to  the  Romana,  who  tiod  Already     ing  to  bestow  Brittii,  once  an  imp«ri&l 
ajB(]tiand  it,  B«luariaanplied  hj  offer-     pDoaeanon,  on  tlie  Gotlii. 
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Inimediately  afUa*  the  overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kiiigdo 
Airica  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  praetorian  prefec 
ami  thus  nmdcred  co-ordinate  with  Illyricuiu  and  the  Oriea 
The  act  by  wliich  this  administrative  arraugeriieut  was  mmle  i 
preserved  in  the  Codex,^  and  possesses  extreme  importance  for 
students  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  civil  service. 

The  new  prefecture  included  tlje  four  provinces'  which 
composed  the  vicariate  of  Africa  in  the  fourth  centur}',  and  the 
privilej^ed  province,  which  was  governed  then  l>y  a  proconsi 
But  in  addition  to  these  five  provinces  it  comprised  TingitJint 
which  in  old  days  belonged  to  the  vicariate  of  Spain,  and  S( 
dinia,  which  belongeil  to  the  vicariate  of  Urbs  Roma.  Of  th< 
seven  provinces  four  were  govenied  by  cousulars  by  the  nei 
an-angement,  Byzacium,  Tripoli©,  Carthago  {that  is  Africa),  aQ( 
Tingitaun ;  of  these  TripoUs  and  Tingitana  had  formerly  been 
under  jYramdes,  wliile  Africa  had  been  governed  by  a  proconsul 
who  was  independent  of  the  vicarius.  Tlie  other  three  pro- 
vinces were  placed  under  praesidcs ;  for  Xumidia,  formerly  a 
consular  proi-Tncc,  this  was  a  degradation  in  rank.  ^ 

The  praetorian  prefect,  whose  residence  was  fixed  at  CartbagoiH 
was  to  have  a  bureau  of  396  officials.     Another  constitution 
which  waa  passed  at  the  same  time  established  military  dukes 
in  various  provinces-* 

When  the  troubles  which  immediately  resulted  from 
circumstances    attending    the    conquest    of  Africa    had   been 
allayed,  the  prosi)eriLy  of  the  Libyan  provinces  seems  to  have 
vived.     The  praetorian  prefects  were  endowed  with  militar.' 
authority,  contrary  to  the  original  intention,  and   afterwards 
received,  vulgarly  if  not  of!i<n'ally,  the  appellation  of  exarch 
and  they  were  successful  in  defending  their  territory  aga: 
the  inrootls  of  the  Moors.     John,  the  brother  of  I'appus,  gained 
such  brilliant  victories  over  tlie  Moorish  chiefs,''  two  of  whom 
were  compelled  to  attend  on  him  as  slaves,  that  the  African 
poet  of  the  imperial  restoration,  Fla\ius  Crescouiua  Corippus, 

'  Cod.  Just.  i.  27,1  (584  A.u.)    Tlic     wore  (»ii|ioinl«il,    namely  in    Tripoli^ 


kea^ 

thai 
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flnt  practoriui  prcfoet  of  Africa  was 

ArcbclaiiB. 

'  Iti  the  Kodtiay  MaQTetania  was  bi- 
partite, under  two  praesitles,  Maure- 
taoia  Sitifenoia  (eaatom  part)  and 
MBaretatiiaCioHriciurie  (wcslcni  jiart). 

«  CW.  JvM,  I  27,  2.      Five  dvcts 


Byzacena,   Nntnidia,   Manrctauia,  una 
Sardiiiiti.     Tin;  t-aaxt  oji[.oKilt'  to  BpaiD 
wu  |>kc«d  oodcr  th«  intlitaTj  caatrol    _A 
of  a  triboiut  aubject  to  tho  duln  of~3 
Maoretania. 

*  Su  Procopiua,  B.   O.    iv.   17  wt^i 
Jm,,  and  the   Johannis  of  CorlptnUi'- 
The  data  or  tbeae  erenta  waa  M0. 
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thought  hiniBelf  Justified  in  making  him  the  hero  of  an  epony- 
mong  poem,  the  Johanni$.  Paulus  was  praetoriou  prefect  of 
Africa  in  552,  John  (pi-t^sumalily  the  brothtiir  of  Pappns)  iu 
558,  nud  Areobindiis  in  563,'  but  we  hear  little  more  of  Africa 
until  the  reigu  of  Maurice,  wheu  the  Exarch  Gennadius  dealt 
Ueacherously  witli  the  Moors,  who  had  been  harassing  the  pi'O- 
vinces,  and  paralysed  their  hostilities. 

The  uew  comiectiou  of  Sardinia  with  Africa  was  not 
omiaturaL  Like  Sicil3%  it  had  generally  played  a  part  in  the 
dealings  of  Itome  with  her  enemies  iu  Africa.  It  had  played 
a  part  seven  hundred  and  Hfty  vearB  ago  in  the  Punic  wars ;  it 
bad  been  connected  with  the  war  against  the  Moor  Gildo  iu  the 
reign  of  Honorius ;  recently  it  Imd  been  involved  in  tlio  for- 
tunes or  misfortunes  of  Africa,  and  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Vandals.  It  was  therefore  natural  to  include  it  in  the  new 
prefecture  which  was  miscd  on  the  ruins  of  that  kingdom. 

The  German  power  which  had  established  itself  in  northern^ 
Africa  had  passed  away,  as  the  German  power  which  had 
established  itself  on  the  middle  Danube  was  soon  to  pass  away, 
without  leaving  any  permanent  tmce  of  its  existence ;  ueither 
lb©  Gepids  nor  the  Vandals  left  a  historical  name  or  monument 
behind  them/  except  indeed  the  old  and  improbable  derivation 
of  Andalusia  from  Vandalusia  pr*)ve  t<i  be  really  correct.  Tn 
this  respect  the  Grepids  and  the  Vandals  contrast  with  the 
Buiguudiuns  and  the  Tlmriugians,  whose  kingdoms  were  over- 
thxowzi,  but  wliose  names  still  survive. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  extermination  of  the  Vandal 
by  the  Romans  is  a  tiling  to  bu  reyrelted  rather  than 
in,  and  that  Justinian  removed  what  might  have 
prored  a  barrier  to  the  westward  advance  of  the  Saracens  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  centor)'.'  I  thiuk  that  this  view  can 
be  ehown  to  rest  on  a  misconception.     In  the  first  place,  it  is 

'  I  iwatioa  ttiu  to  show  thftt  ths 
office  of  pnrtmiAU  nrpfcct  kail  not  Iiccd 
■bi^dtea  in  Africa,  u  >Ir.  Hod«Ua 
MBU  to  suppuM  [Stttty  and  %tr 
immten,  ir.  p.  45).  S<t  NoreU  clx. 
4llx.  cUxtiL  (tni.  /Arhnri^).  I  fuuame 
ia  Uia  t«tt  tlint  th«  |irefccts  wcro  iii- 
t«t««l  <nth  military  authority ;  it  is 
1)1«.  however,  that  iu  Jiutinisn's 
tliiera  taa.j  hare  been  both  i  prt- 
tsA  A  mt^tcr  militum  {arfia- 
tfTb),  «B(I  that  both  nioctioQa  maf 


hare  been  aftcnranla  combined  in  the 
oiSco  of  tlio  vsarch  ;  Imt  this  Jr>i>s  cot 
a««ni  so  probable.  When  Solomon  vaa 
Ttrootorian  jirefert  lie  spx'uis  to  haw  been 
Hi  command  of  the  soldiers. 

*  Their  nsmt),  however,  boa  boen  per- 
petaatcdintlicnpnrobriouswHnIi«i«dW- 
i*i».  Trail fJanuiiiaii  Dacia  waa  caUed 
O^pidia,  tot  a  tiiiio.  Tlierr  waa  a  mii- 
ntnt  of  tbo  Gepida  in  the  ninth  ccntuiy 
(Roeslor,  Romiinijieke  Slufiifii.  p.  77). 

*  Cf.  Ur.  Hod^dn,  op.  <it.  iii.  695. 
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hard  to  believe  that  the  Vandals  would  have  been  able  to 
present  any  serious  resistflncc  to  the  Arabs ;  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  their  kingdom  was  iii  a  atute  of  decline,  and  it 
seema  probable  that  it  could  never  have  lasted  until  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century.  It  seems  more  probable  that  if  it  had 
not  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Koinana  it  would  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  a  worse  enemy,  the  Moors  ;  and  it  seems  certain  that, 
even  had  it  escaped  Moora  aa  well  as  Romans,  it  would  have 
collapsed  when  the  first  Saracens  set  foot  on  the  laud.  For  the 
domestic  condition  of  the  Vandal  state  must  have  absolutely 
precluded  all  chance  of  a  revival  of  strength.  The  kingdom 
was  divided  j^aiust  itself,  the  native  provincials  hated  their 
conquerors,  who  were  daily  growing  more  supine  and  less  war- 
like, and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  an  amalgamation  would 
ever  have  taken  place.  And,  secondly,  even  granting — what 
seems  utterly  imjirobable — that  the  Vandals  could  have  held 
Africa  even  as  effectually  as  the  Komaus,  it  was  for  more  in 
the  interests  of  European  civilisation  that  the  Romans  should 
occupy  it,  for  Africa  proved  the  safety  of  tlio  Empire  at  one  of 
its  most  critical  moments — the  occasion  of  U»e  dethronement  of 
Phocas ;  and  ou  the  Empire  maiidy  depended  the  cause  of 
European  civilisation.  But,  thirdly,  if  we  entertain  the  still 
wildyr  supposition  that  the  Vandals  would  really  have  been 
able  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  Asiatic  wave  which  rolled  through 
Africa  to  Spain,  it  is  very  doubtful  wliether  that  would  have 
promoted  the  interests  of  Europe ;  for  though  the  Saracen 
lords  of  Cordova  were  Mohammedans  and  Asiatics,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  their  sojourn  in  Spain  was  conducive  in  a 
marked  degree  to  the  spread  of  culture  in  the  West. 

If  we  are  to  indulge  in  speculations  of  what  might  have 
been  had  something  else  not  been,  we  might  suppose  that  no 
Imperial  revival  of  an  expansive  nature  took  place,  that  the 
Vandals  continned  to  live  at  their  ease  and  persecute  the 
Catholics  in  Africa,  and  that  Ostrogothic  kings  continued  to  be 
the  "  lords  of  things,"  ihmim  reruni,  in  Italy.  Starting  with 
this  supposition,  it  would  be  natural  enough  to  imagine  further 
that  the  events  of  the  runic  wars  might  bo  repeated ;  that  the 
Goths  of  Italy  might  invade  Africa  and  overthrow  the  effete 
Vandal  kingdom  just  as  the  Romans  had  overthrown  the 
Carthaginian  republic ;  and  that  so  the  Ostrogoths,  who  were 
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alreadj  in  southern  Gaul  neighboui-s  of  their  kinsmen  the  Visi- 
f^oths,  might  become  their  neighbours  also  at  the  Pillars  of 
>Iorculea.  And  thus, — Italy,  Sicily,  Africa,  Spain,  and  southern 
Oaitl  belonging  to  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths, — we  can  form 
tlio  conception  of  a  Gothic  empire  roimd  the  western  Mediter- 
Z-AXieaD  basin,  an  empire  which  might  have  spread  northward 
»iid  eastward  like  the  Roman  Empire  of  old.  Such  imaginary 
cl  isplacements  of  fact  sometimes  serve  to  illustrato  the  impoi-t 
oi"  the  events  which  actually  took  place. 

Sicily,  which  performed  the   double  function  of  being  a\ 
stepping-stone  to  Africa  and  a  stepping-stone  to  Italy  for  the  \ 
*  Boman  "  invaders,  was  placed  soon  after  ita  conquest  under    [ 
the  government  of  a  praetor  ((rrpaTT;70?),  who  was  endowed    / 
vrith    both  civil  and   military   authority.^      Its  administration  / 
remained,  even  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  independent  of  the 
governor,    who    resided   at  Ravcima.      Accordinj;;  to   the  old 
order  which  existed  in   the  fifth  century  before  the  reign  of 
Odovacar,  Sicily  was  governed  by  a  consular  who  was  respons- 
ible to  the  ricar  of  Urbs  Koma. 

After  the  partial  conquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  the  new 
toquisitious  seem  to  have  been  placed  under  a  praetorian  pre- 
h^Kt,'  oa  the  same  basis  as  Africa,  the  inilttary  and  the  civil 
Hnctiinis  being  kept  distinct.  But  this  arrangement  was  only 
temporary,  and  after  the  complete  and  final  conquest  of  the 
fauid  by  X'arRes  the  system  wa-s  adopted  of  comliining  the  con- 
trols of  civil,  fiscal,  and  military  affairs  in  the  hands  of  one 
sniHnne  governor.  This  principle  had  already  been  introduced 
in  many  pro\-ince3  in  the  East,  and  had  been  adopted  in  Sicily. 
It  is  a  little  strange  that  it  was  not  immediately  adopted  in 
Africa,  where,  however,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  soon 
led  to  its  introduction. 

It  is  evident  that  a  new  name  was  required  for  the  new 
governor.      The  title  prefect,  ewapxo^,  from  being  originally 

'  Tbi    Appointment  of  the    praetor     of  L.  Annbrnat  in  his  ilisserUtion  on 


141  •npointt 
•eenid  ;o  n«T«  escaped  the  Qotioe  of 
Mr.  H»iglcin.  It  ib  proved  l»v  Iho 
79th  >*oTel  {td.  Zachinii),  whlcli  wts 
nmeU  lirfuKi  tlie  euil  nf  537. 

*  MiTiinia  fru  kpnoinM-d  praetorian 
prefwt  of  Ttnljr  in  i)w  Wt^r  |>srt  of 
MS.  N«  rrocopitis.  £.  (r .  iiL  6 ;  bnt 
ihia  doo  not    w-wntit  the  uaertiou 


Dt£  territorials:  I'oHlik  der  Piipstt  toh 
SOOhi.xSOO:  "  iielwn  ilim  [Ok' cxnroli] 
ftinKirtfl  ein  Priifortiw  Pnitorio,"  If 
tln-ni  was  nil  officer  mllcil  pri/e^t  41 
llavcniia,  as  »om«  passages  in  Gregorr'a 
letti-rs  w»m  to  prove,  he  was  not  a 
{•raetorian  prefect  of  Italy. 
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purely  military,  liad  come  to  be  associated  with  purely  civil 
fiinctions,  while  the  title  magider  miliiiim  was,  on  the  face 
of  it,  ptirtly  militaTy.  The  new,  or  revived,  names  which  Jus- 
tinian had  given  to  the  governors  of  provinces  in  whose  hands 
he  united  the  two  authorities,  praetor,  proconsul  or  moderator, 
were  manifestly  unsuitable  for  the  governor-general  of  Italy. 
Italy  was  a  large  aggregate  of  provinces,  as  large  as  the  prefect- 
ure of  Illyricum,  and  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  place  its 
governor  on  a  level  in  point  af  title  with  the  praetor  c»f  Sicily, 
the  proconsul  of  Cappadocia,  or  the  moderator  of  Helenopontus. 
It  was  eminently  a  case  for  a  uew  name,  and  accordingly  a 
nondescript  Greek  name,  which  was  applied  to  vanoim  kinds 
of  officers,^  was  chosen,  and  the  governor  of  Italy  Wiis  called 
the  rjarcJi ;  but  as  he  was  always  a  patrician,  it  was  common 
to  speak  of  liim  in  Italy  as  the  Patrician. 

We  are  not  infonned  into  wliat  provinces  the  exarchate  of 
Italy  was  divided  during  the  fifteen  years  of  it«  existence 
before  the  Lombard  invasion.  The  praetor  of  Sicily  probably 
remained  independent  of  the  exarch,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  possible  that  the  administration  of  Sardinia  may  have 
been  separated  from  Africa,  and,  like  her  sister  island 
Corsica,  connected  with  Italy.  We  may  say  that  the  district 
governed  by  the  exarch  corresponded  verj*  closely  to  the  joint 
dioce.ses  of  Italy  and  Utyricum;  and  we  may  suppose  that,  aa 
in  Africa,  the  old  distribution  of  provinces  was  in  the  main 
adojttetL  la  regai-d  to  tliese  jirovinces,  it  is  imiwrtaiit  to 
observe  that  the  sign if^l^at ion  of  the  word  Camijania  had  altered 
as  long  ago  as  the  fourth  century,  and  now  comprised  Latium. 
Home  herself,  however,  was  perhaps  even  at  tliis  time,  as  she 
certainly  was  in  the  eighth  century,  included  not  in  Campania, 
but  iu  Tuscia,  as  Etruria  was  now  called.  In  old  days  men 
spoke  of  the  Tuscan  Tiber ;  iu  the  Middle  Ages  men  could 
speak  of  Tuscan  Rome. 

/^  The  circumstance  that  Eomans  not  living  at  Latin  Borne 
/and  regaixied  by  the  Italians  as  strangers  should  have  con- 
I  quered  Italy  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Iiistory.  Tlie  Romans, 
\Romaioi,  who  came  with  Belisarius  were  looked  upon  as  Greeks, 


4 

4 


'  Sonc  of  tbo  siilwnliiiKtca   of  the 

praefeettu  urU  of  Con>tantiDOpl«  on 


calleil  f f n/ijcot  by  CoiuUutine  Porphyro- 
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and  spoken  of  with  a  certain  contempt  \>y  the  provincials  ody 
well  as  \ff  llie  Gothsu      Tliey  were  not,  however,  all  Greek-  \ 
speaking  soldiers,  a  very  large  number  were  barborians ;  but    j 
it  is  probable  that  very  few  spoke  Latin.     KeverLJieless  it    I 
might  \m  said  that  they  represented  a  Latin  power,  for  the   / 
native  language  of  the  Emperor  Jtistinian   was  Latin.      He  J 
often  opposes  "  our  native  tongue  "  tu  tlie  "  common  Hellenic 
and  laws  were  promulgated  in  Latin  as  well  as  in 
Greek.     Latin  Italy  was  not  yet  out  of  touch  with  the  Koman 
Empire.     Yet  nothing  illuntraLes  more  clearly   tlie  fact  tba^ 
the  Empire  was  becoming  every  year  more  Greek  in  character  | 
than  the  history  of  its  Italiau  dependencies.     It  succeeded  in  ' 
Hellenising  the  soutliem  provinces,  and  it  was  just  these  pro- 
vinces that  remained  longest  subject  to  its  autliority. 

Tiie  Greek  characUm sties  of  the  Empire  under  Justinian 
are  calculated  to  suggest  \'ividly  the  process  of  ebb  and  flow 
which  is  always  going  on  in  tho  course  of  history.  Just  ten 
cEEnturies  before,  Greek  Athens  was  the  bright  centre  of 
£iiiopean  civilisation.  Then  the  torch  was  passed  westward 
from  tlie  cities  of  Hellenism,  where  it  had  burned  for  a  while, 
to  shine  in  Latin  Home ;  soon  the  rivers  of  the  world,  to  adapt 
an  expression  of  Juvenal,  pouted  into  tho  Tiber.  Ouce  more 
the  brand  changed  hands ;  it  was  transmitted  from  the  temple 
of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  once  more  eastward,  to  a  city  of  the 
Greek  world — a  world,  however,  which  now  disdained  tlie  im- 
piooa  name  "  Hellenic,"  and  was  called  "  Bomaic."  By  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  on  tlie  aCTOpolis  of  Graeco  -  Koman 
ConstJintinople,  the  light  of  civilisation  lived,  pale  but  steady, 
for  many  hundred  years,  longer  than  it  had  shone  by  the 
s,  longer  than  it  had  gleamed  by  the  Nile  or  the  Orontea, 
;er  than  it  had  blazed  by  the  Tiber ;  and  tho  church  of 
Sophia  was  the  visible  symbol  of  as  great  a  historical 
idea  as  those  which  the  Parthenon  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  had  represented,  the  idea  of  European  Christendom. 
The  Empire,  at  once  Greek  and  lioraan,  the  ultimate  result  to  1 
which  ancient  historj',  both  Greek  history  and  Roman,  had  / 
been  lending  up,  was  for  nine  centuries  to  be  the  bulwark  of/ 
Europe  against  Asia,  and  to  render  possible  tlie"  growth  of  tt^ 
nascent  civilisation  of  the  Teutonic  nations  in  the  West  by 
preserving  the  heritage  of  the  old  world. 
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An*  account  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  chapter  on  the  arcliitectural  works  of  his  reign  ami 
the  school  of  tlie  christiitu  Ictiuus,  Autheuiius  of  Tralles ;  and 
this  leads  us  to  speak  of  "  Byzantine "  art  in  general. 
"Komaic"  art,  one  niiglit  think,  would  be  a  more  suitable 
name  to  distiuguis]i  it  frum  "  liomauest^ue,"  which  developed 
in  the  West  on  parallel  lines  and  out  of  the  same  elements ; 
for  so-called  Byzantine  art  was  not  confined  to  Byzantium, 
and  "  Byzantine  "  has  no  right  to  a  wider  signification. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  antagonism 
of  Christiana  to  ancient  art  has  often  been  misrepresented. 
Christians,  Uke  pagans,  loved  to  decorate  their  houses  with 
statues ;  the  christian  city  of  Constantino  was  a  umscum  of 
Greek  art.  In  the  fourth  century,  at  all  events,  little  trace  ia  left 
of  the  earlier  prejudice  against  pictures  and  images  which  was 
derived  from  the  Semitic  cradle  of  the  new  religion.  Chris- 
tians adopted  old  mytliological  ideas,  and  gave  them  an  inter- 
pretation i^reeing  with  the  conceptions  of  tlieir  creed.  The 
representations  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  were 
so  common,  were  clasely  connected  with  tlie  Greek  type  of 
Hermes  Kriophoros ;  and  in  the  catacombs  we  find  an 
Orpheus-Christ.^  The  nimbus'^  that  surrounds  the  head  of 
a  saint  in  christian  paintings  was  derived  from  the  pictures 
of  heathen  gods  of  light ;  the  rape  of  Proserpine  is  portrayed 

'  Sec   the   Ixiaiitifiil   plfttn   "Orjilirft  lian  Jcfninyraphy  (Bahn  ierifts),  vol.  t, 

joudiit  Ju  luth"  in  Perrot's  Catacmbca  p.  SM.     Tho  subject  of  Byzantine  ly- 

dt  Homr,  vol.  i.  pL  20.  y>ology  «  too  technical  to  Iw  entered 

'  For  the  uimbuB,  we  Didnn'v  OAm-  ujioiiJicrc. 
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on  the  tomb  of  Vibia.     With  such  sjmbolisni  we  niay  compare 
the  habit  of  dedicating  churches  on  the   eitcs  of  temples  to 

laome  christian  saint  whn  offered  siiinu  similitude  ui  uaiut!  or 
attribute  to  the  god  who  had  been  worshippetl  in  the  old  temple.' 
A  church  of  St.  Elias  often  replaced  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  the 
sun-god,  on  account  of  the  Greek  name  Helios ;  and  ttmiplea 
of  Pallas  Athene  might  be  converted  into  shrines  of  the  Virgin. 
It  was  Uie  same  clinging  to  eld  forms,  in  spite  of  their  incou- 

l&istency  with  the  new  faith,  that  indncetl  the  Phrygians  to 
call    themselves   Chrestiauoi    instead  of   Christitmoi,   and    to 

^Bpeak  of  Chrestos  instead  of  Christos.-  In  arcliitccture  and  all 
branches  of  art  the  Christians  had  to  accept  and  mmlify  pagan 
forms;  juat  as  they  employed  the  materials  of  Greek  and  Roman 
temples,  especially  the  columns,  in  building  their  churches. 

The  two  kinds  of  aii.  which  come  before  us  at  this  period 
are    architectnre    and    mosaic       Sculpture    hat!    pnictically 

'died  out  with  the  old  Greek  spirit  itself.  For  in  the  first 
place  there  was  no  longer  any  comprehension  of  the  beauty 
of  the  human  form;  the  days  of  the  gj-ninasia  had  passeil 
away ;  and  in  the  second  place  taste  had  degenerated,  and 
men  sought  and  admired  splendour  of  effect  rather  tlian 
beaaty  of  form.  So  it  was  tliat  colossal  pillars  like  that  of 
Marciau,  which  seem  imposing  because  they  are  monstrous, 
had  beoonie  popular ;  and  for  the  statues  of  Emperors  and 
others,  which  were  still  executed,  precious  metals  or  showy 
Bubstancea  like  poqihyry  were  selected  in  preference  to  marble. 
In  addition  to  these  circumstances  there  was  another  reason 
which  tended  to  render  sculpture  obsolete.  Christians  had 
adopted  the  basilica  as  the  most  \isnal  form  of  their  places 
of  worship,  and  it  was  evident  that  plaques  or  mosaics  could 
fill  the  walls  better.  Work  in  mosaic  was  more  permanent, 
more  costly,  and  more  brilliant  than  jHiinting,  and  many  splen- 
did specimens  are  still  preserved,  especially  in  the  churches  of 
Bavenna  and  Thessalonica.' 


*  Set   Mr.    To/cr's     uotp.    Finlay's 

FMwy  of  Ontcf,  voL  i   ji.  424,  in 

[which   he   xtifn  lo  a  \ia\wt  at  M.  do 

iJoUerillv,     Sur    fcmpkuaittnt   tt    U 

|*oenU(  de»  6gluea  tJurtliemu*  en.  Qrim. 

'The  Klter  oT  the  twcWc  KotU  is  re- 

Iplnccd    by    i    cbtirch   of   the    twelve 

■pOBtle*.  .  .  .  Whcro  thorti  stoodl  two 

tem^w  of  Demcter  thn*  tra  now  two 


cbarc}i«a  of  St.  DemctriuM.  On  tLe 
site  of  a  temple  of  AKlepiua  U  a 
cliurcli  of  tho  Hag.  AnarsjTi,  i,e.  the 
uni>aM  i>hyaicLaus  S8.  Cosoiu  and 
Dniniau. 

"  S<e  I*rof.  Ramsaj",  JovrncU  0/ 
HtUmiK  Sttulies,  iii.  349. 

"  As  the  wope  of  this  ehaptw  does 
not  fixt2nd  beyond  the  ^tk  centoiT', 
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The  basilica  and  the  rotunila  were  the  chief  forms  of 
christian  churches  in  the  fourth  ami  fiflh  centuriea.  In  each 
case  there  were  problems  to  be  solved.  In  the  basilica  the 
architect  was  met  by  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  Uomaa 
arch  with  the  Greek  column.  Id  the  case  of  the  rotunda  it 
seemed  desirable  to  a.ssocinte  the  dome  witli  other  than 
circular  buildings ;  and  of  this  problem  two  solutions  were 
attempted.  In  the  tomb  of  Galla  Flauidia  at  Itovcnna  we 
see  the  circular  surrendered  for  a  cmcifonn  plan,  and  the 
cupola  rising  from  the  four  corners.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Byzniitines  enclosed  the  circular  building  in  a  square 
one,  leaving  a  recess  in  each  of  the  four  angles,  aa  in  the 
climx:h  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  in  Constantinople,  and 
the  church  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna. '  The  dome  waa 
iildmatoly  to  be  united  witli  rectangular  buildings,  but  this 
union  was  peculiarly  Byzantine.  The  practice  of  placing  a 
dome  over  part  of  a  rectangular  edifice  was  seldom  adopted  in 
the  western  architectui-e  of  those  days. 

Tlie  pniblera  of  uniting  the  arch  with  the  column  weighed 
especially  upon  the  architect  of  basilicas.  It  was  solved  first 
at  Salona  in  tlie  peristyle  of  Diadetian's  palace,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Freeman,  whose  own  words  it  will  be  well  to 
quote.  "  To  reach  anything  like  a  really  consistent  and  hai^ 
monious  style  the  problem  was  to  find  some  means  by  which 
the  real  Itoman  system  of  construction  might  be  preser\*ed  and 
made  prominent,  without  casting  aside  a  feature  of  such  ex- 
quisite beauty  as  the  Greek  column,  especially  in  the  stately 
and  sumptuous  form  into  which  it  had  grown  in  Koman  hands. 
The  problem  was  to  bring  the  arch  and  column  into  union — 
in  other  words,  to  teach  the  columu  to  support  the  arch.  It 
strikes  us  that  in  the  palace  at  Spalato  we  may  see  a  series  of 
attempts  at  so  doing,  a  series  of  strivings,  of  experiments,  one 
of  which  was  at  last  crowned  witli  complete  success.  Of  these 
e3q>eriment«  some  would  seem  to  have  been  already  tried  else- 


iiu  rcfcfpiire  is  tna<l»  to  the  thiirclies  of 
Athi:tiB,  whoM  <lat«a  are  nnrertain,  nor 
to  Itttflr  ImililingB  uf  ascertanicd  i!al« 
like  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  which,  it 
Dtted  hartlly  lie  n>inark«J,  is  in  vvi-rv 
MI13B  a  ByuDiinc  church. 

'  At  Bo«ra  there  i«  «  tctn^lo    tuc- 
temilly    tqaare,    iatornftUf    arculnr. 


wTjnus  ai 
now  ktiai«ii  u  the  litUe  Aja  Sofia, 
ciYctt'il  Tiy  Jufttiiiiiui  umr  tlifr  |<olitce  of 
IlonnU'lis,  80utb.w«at  of  thi?  hippo* 
■IruiDv.  St.  (^orgr'a  at  S&lnnica  in  an 
JDstancfl  of  a  circular  church  '"'  " 
dome. 
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vbere ;  of  the  sucoeasfnl  one  we  know  of  uo  example  earlier 

tiian  Diocletian.  .  .  .  The  arch  was  set  over  the  column,  but  it 

vos  made  to  spring  from  the  continuous  entablature  or  from  the 

broken  entablature,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Venetian  windows, 

the  entablature  itself  was  made  to  take  the  form  of  an  arch. 

All  these  attempts  were  more  or  less  awkward  .  .  .  but  in 

ihe  peristyle  the  right  thing  was  hit  upon ;  the  arch  was  made 

to  spring   bodily  from   the  capital    of  the   column,  and  was 

moulded,  not  with  the  fine  mouldings  of  the  entablature,  but 

with  those  of  the  architrave  only.  .  .  .  The  germ  of  I'isa  and 

Durham  and  "Westminster  had  Iwen  called  into  life."  ' 

The  method  by  which  the  architects  at  Kaveuna  cn- 
deavoartid  to  mediate  lietween  the  column  and  the  arch, 
coustitntes  a  special  feature  of  early  Byzantine  architecture. 
It  was  evident  that  the  entablature  was  but  an  awkwiird  link 
lietween  arch  and  capital,  and  tlie  liavennate  architects  re- 
linquished it  for  a  new  form,  a  kind  of  super-capital  called  by 
ihe  French  Uosserct.  Tliis  is  a  reversed  blunted  pyramid  with 
aide*  either  convex  or  concave,  the  decoration  generally  con- 
sisting of  monogmms,  crosses,  or  acanthus  leaves  in  very  low 
relief.  It  is  seldom  found  as  a  plain  block.  In  I^venna  one 
pillar  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Agatha  has  a  plain  Sfjuarc  block 
betWEM3U  arcli  and  capital,  an<I  we  find  siniilar  blocks  repre- 
sented in  the  mosaics  of  San  Apollinare  Xuovo  ou  the  pillars 
of  the  palace  of  Theodoric.  Tliis  new  feature  is  a  distinct  step 
in  the  development  of  art  called  Byzantine  ;  the  horizontal 
structure  and  all  its  connections  arc  being  abandoned  in  favour 
of  arches.  This  link  between  arch  and  column  i.s  a  special 
feature  of  Baveuna,  but  we  find  it  in  the  chiuches  of  St 
Demetrius,  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  Eski  Djouma  at  Tbessa- 
lonica.  nnd  elsewhere.' 

The  arcliitecture  of  Ravenna*  falls  naturally  into  three 
periods,  the  age  of  Galla  Placidio,  the  age  of  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth,  and  the  age  of  Justiuiiui.      San  Giovanni  in 


'  BiMorieal  En^ayn,  Sii  aeriiM,  p.  61, 
note  on  "  Diuctctiau's  jiUoc  in  arclii* 
uetani  hiitorf." 

*  W«  n»y  ticrhn|«  nUribute  to  Rav- 
•DOkt*  Inllutiica  Uu  trnMomice  of  tl)« 
"doMUct"  (Ocnaan  Fitter)  iti  a  few 
dnrdMi  at  Bone  (Sta.  Ag>tb»  bi  Sub- 
,8uiSt«&tioRotondo,Sui  Lorenzo 


fnoii  le  Tniim,  SS.  Qimtlro  Cnronati), 
■ml  in  ibe  crviits  of  i<oidi!  cliurolies  in 
MGthern  Italy.  £«  V.  W.  Ulifger, 
GriKiuxhe  KioiM,  p.  8*2, 348  in  Brock* 
Itaux.  (rritij\£nlimd. 

'  There  is  a  E)iBciii]  norl;  on  tbo 
cburcLcs  of  lUreniia  by  (^iia*t,  Di* 
aUcArutiieAeH  Batttaerke  von  Ravenna. 
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Fonte  remains  as  an  exqiiisite  relic  of  the  Ecdtsla-  Ursiana 
built  before  the  age  of  Hacidia.  Two  churches  built  by 
Flacidia  herself  were  San  Giovauui  Evaugelista  and  Sta.  Croce. 
The  former  building;  now  consists  almost  entirely  of  restora- 
tions ;  of  the  original  workj  executed  to  fulfil  a  vow  made  by 
the  E^ip^e-'^8  when  saved  from  a  stonn  at  sea,  nothing  remains 
but  the  pillars  in  the  nave.  Opposite  Sta.  Croce  is  the  small 
dark  chui-ch  of  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso,  built  aa  a  Biausoleum 
by  Placidia,  and  containing  her  own  tomb.  This  building  is 
in  the  fonn  of  a  cross  with  neither  uave  nor  pillars,  adorned 
with  arches  and  cylimlrical  vaults,  and  lined  with  mosaics. 
The  walls  outside  are  crowned  by  pediments  with  antiq^ue 
horizontal  cornices.  We  see  here  an  interesting  example  of 
the  antique  and  Byzantine  styles  blended,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  cupola  placed  u^wn  a  four-cornered  building.  Tlie 
palace  of  the  Laurelwood  {LauretHm),  built  by  Placidia  and 
her  son  Valentinian,  iu  which  Theodoric  slew  Odovacar,  no 
longer  exists. 

In  the  second  period,  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  was  built 
one  of  tlie  Buest  Byzantine  basilicas,  San  Martiuo  in  Caelo 
Aureo,  now  called  San  ApoUinare  Nuovo.  The  date  of  the 
"  Rotunda  of  Theodoric  "  is  not  unchaUenged,  and  the  remains 
of  his  palace,  now  the  front  of  the  Franciscan  cloister,  have 
perhaps  some  claim  to  be  considered  genuine,'  although  the 
palace  represented  in  the  mosaics  of  San  ApoUinare  points  to 
a  more  antique  style.  Of  the  original  Sau  Martino  only 
the  nave  remains,  and  in  its  gorgeous  mosaics  may  be  seen 
a  fuither  development  of  Byzantine  art.  Traces  of  the 
antique  survive  in  some  parts  of  the  ornaraentatiou  and  in 
the  quasi- Corinthian  capitals.  No  entirely  new  typo  of 
capital  is  seen  in  Byzantine  architecture  before  the  reign  of 
Justinian ;  and  until  then  the  new  art  continued  to  use  with 
more  or  less  modification  tlie  old  formic.  In  San  Martino 
the  Corinthian  form  is  changed  by  a  considerable  widening  at 
the  top,  and  resembles  the  funnel  8ha^)e  of  later  Byzantine 


'  Low  down  in  tlie  w»ll  of  th«  fa^dc 
U  set  a  porphyry  bti»m,  nnrportiii^  tn 
contnin  tiic  luhra  ofThixMloriii?,  fomiGrlv 
p]sc«il  in  Lis  tiuuAoleum.  Tlie  tomti 
fttill  reTnikius,  hilt  i*  c-aHviI  Uio  clitircli 
of  Sta.  >lann  dclla  Kotonda.  See  ^n- 
(MiywiiM  Valeaii,  16,  &(t :  ae  atUem  vivo 


/ecii  tibi  num  iTneiUum  ex  lapidi;  juadrato 
T«im«  miisnitadinia  opus  d  Aunim  in- 
tjntif  qtfoii  sVfifTjKoicTTt  iaqxivsivH,  It 
iiu  bccu  HUp^sad  that  thii  anonyioDas 
writer  is  no  otluT  tlwri  nnjliliishcip 
Maximiaii,  reprcHcted  in  the  mo«aici 
of  San  Vital*  {of.  vol.  L  i>.  2S3). 
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capttals.  The  wall  veil  of  both  sides  of  the  nave  is  covered 
with  mosaics ;  on  one  sido  is  represented  a  line  of  martyrs 
going  forth  from  Ktiveoua  to  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  on  the 
other  a  procession  of  virgins,  clad  in  white,  with  palms  in 
their  hands,  issuing  from  Ckssls,  to  offer  adoration  tn  the 
Virgin,  who  is  waiting  to  receive  them.  In  the  repi-esentation 
of  Ravenna  the  palace  of  Theodoric  is  conspicuous.^ 

Two  lar>;e  and  heauLiful  buildings  erected  in  the  reitrn  of 
Justinian  make  that   period  remarkable  in  Eavemiate  archi- 
tecture, the  famous  octiigon  Sau  Vitale,  the  model  of  Charles 
the  Great  for  the  cathedral  of  Aachen,^  and  San  Apollinare  in 
Classe,  one  of  the  most  important  basilicas  in  existence.     The 
nebuFch  of  San  Vitale  was  Legiin  under  the  archbishop  Etxlesius 
afore  Italy  hml  been  reconquered  by  the  Romans ;  the  building 
|tir&a  executed  by  Julian  Argcntarius,^  the  Antheniius  of  Ilaveuna; 
the  church,  completed  after  the  imperial  restoration,  was 
iedicated  by  bishop  Muximiauus  in  54G.     It  is  octagon  in 
shape,  and  covered  with  a  dome.     To  the  east  stretches  a  long 
fChoir,  and  seven  semicircular  niches  break  the  walls  of  the 
iven  other  sides.     A  large  portion  of  the  interior  is  cased  in 
ibe  of  veined  marble  of  vaiioua  colours.     The  apse,  which  la 
adorned  with  fine  mosaics,  is  Byzantine  in  shape,  semicircular 
within    and    Uirce -sided   without,   and   on    citiier    side    is    a 
emicircular  chnppl.     The  centa-al  mosaic  represents  the  sacri- 
of  Isaac,  while  on  either  side  is  a  picture,  most  suitable 
decorate  a  building  which  may  be  considered  tlie  monu- 
ment of  the  imperial  restoration  in  Italy.      On  one  side  is 
spresouted  Justinian  in  gorgeous  apparel  accompanied  by  tlie 
""ttchbishop  Maxiniiauus,  and  attended  by  priests  and  officers ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  another  mosaic  shows  the  Empress 
^Theodora,  also  in  magnificent  attire,  glittering  with  pearls  and 
and  surrounded  by  her  maidens.     Ju.stiuian  carries  a 
casket  and   Theodora  a   goblet,   probably   containing   thank- 
offerings  to  be  placed  on  the  altar.      The  original  entrance  to 


*  Su  AffDellos,  Lvb.  Poh4.  p.  113 
(a»,  Mantori,  S.  R.  I.  toI.  ii.),  irho 
relfttM  that  among  other  cliurciios  u.<vril 
lij  the  ArUn  Osmwoths  and  adjiptBd 
m  Justinitn  for  Catholk  use,  Sl  Mu- 
waa,  ctUsd  eoWun  aiirvum,  mu  om- 
beHislied  by  moMlcs  "of  the  tnartyra 
ud  Tirgina  walking,"  utratjue  parieta 


df  imayiniias  marii/ntmr  virfinuiaiU€ 
ineaientiuyn  U^xliU  decoravU. 

'  Tlicrc  a]i]H.-«ni  lo  Iw  &u  {.>tToigeoas 
notion  currtDt  Uiat  San  Vitalfl  was 
co^tnl  from  St  SuiiLia  nt  CuiuUli- 
tlnople,  but  the  twobuUdinga  bare  no 
nasiulilaiicv. 

*  Set  AgneUus,  ib.  pp.  96.  107. 
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the  building  was  on  the  west,  but  is  uow  walled  up,  and  the 
nartliex,  or,  as  it  was  calletl  in  Ravenna,  the  "  anlica,"  ^  is 
enclosed  in  the  cloister.  The  columns  have  capitals  of  a  new 
form,  somu  funnel  shaped,  Tescmbling  the  impost  blocks,  others 
basket  shaped  and  adorned  with  network. 

San  ApolUnare  in  Classe  was  beguu  under  bishop  Ursicinus, 
534  A.D.,  and  completed  and  coiisecrated  by  Maximian  in  549. 
In  plan  this  great  church  is  like  the  other  basilicas  of  I^vonna. 
It  has  three  uaves,  spanned  ow  each  side:  by  arches  supported 
by  twelve  columns.  The  pillars,  now  deep  sunken  in  the 
Hoot,  many  stauding  in  water,  rest  ou  Attic  bases,  very  various 
in  form.  llieir  basket-shaped  capitals  are  decorated  with 
acantlnis.  The  narthex  is  a  striking  feature  of  Uje  building, 
being  remarkably  high  and  broad.  On  the  wall  veil  of  the 
naves  above  the  arches  arc  mosaic  medallions  representing  the 
archhisliupa  of  Ravenna. 

A  few  years  before  the  foundations  of  the  church  of  San 
Vitalc  were  laid,  a  cathedral  waa  built  at  I'arentium,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Pola,  by  Euphraaius.  To  the  artistic  interest  of 
this  edifice  is  joined  an  historical  association,  derived  from  the 
fact  that  Euphrasiua  was  apixiinted  bi.shop  of  PareuLium  by  Tlieo- 
doric  but  built  hia  cathedral  aft«r  the  city  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  lloniaiis.  Thus  the  stately  building  and  its  founder 
suggest  tlie  transition  from  the  Ostrogulbtc  to  the  tTustinianean 
period.  The  cathedral  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Jackson" :  "  The 
church  of  Euphrasiua  is  a  specimen  of  the  Byzantine  style  at 
its  best  Classic  tradition  survives  in  the  basihca  plan,  th© 
long  drawn  ranks  of  serried  marble  pillai-s,  and  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction  of  the  leading  lines.  But  the  capitals  with 
their  crisply  rallied  foliage,  emphasised  by  dark  holes  pierced' 
with  a  drill  which  recall  the  fragility  and  brilliance  of  the 
shell  of  the  sea  echinus,  belong  to  a  new  school  of  sculpture, 
and  the  massive  basket  capitals  which  are  found  among  them 
as  well  as  the  second  capital  or  impost  block  which  surmounts 
them  all,  were  novelties  in  architecture  at  the  time  of  Llieir 
erection.     These  buildings"  belong  to  the  beat  school  of  By- 


»  Sk  Afrnellus,  iii.  Pwit.  \\  107,  tn 
ardiea.  It  seems  evident  that  the  collo. 
CMtion  of  tbe  nnt^tcwition  led  la  t])e 
omUiian  of  the  initial  n  of  a  Latinised 
form  of  i-iipffij^.     In  nardka  became  in 


ardieaj  aomewhat  u  a  natter  bec&ma  aw 

adder. 
■  Set  Mr.  Jackaon'ii  Dalmatut,  vol.  i, 
'  St.  Eu[>tjrasiu9  snd  the  duomo  <^ 

Eliu  at  GnUo,  571-5S6. 
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zantine  art,  and  were  erected  at  the  same  period  as  those  at 
Kavenna  and  Constantinople,  wliich  they  resemble  in  everj- 
detail;  and  in  the  church  of  Pareiizo  especially  one  might 
imagine  oneself  In  the  ancient  capital  of  the  exarchs." 

In  the  churchea  of  Thessalonica  ^  we  find  the  new  art  in 
its  perfection,  especially  in  its  most  original  and  peculiar 
development,  the  adorning  of  the  domes  with  mosaic.  The 
date  of  many  of  the  churches  of  Thessalonica  is  uncertain, 

[and  modern  specialists  are  much  at  variance  on  the  subject, 
some   cases   the   buildings    them.selves   affoi\l   evidence  of 

^great  antiqmty;  for  cxtvmple,  the  atrium  in  the  nave  of 
St.  Demetrius  once  contained  a  fountain,  wluch  points  to 
the  custom  of  ablution  practised  by  Christians  only  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  the  mosaic  pictures  in  St.  Gcoi-ge's  church 
of  saints  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Constantino  5ng«;ost  an 

.early  periotl.      The  theoiy,  too  easily  adopted  by  travellers, 

'that  many  of  these  eliurchea  were  built  on  the  sites  of  heathen 
temples  has  been  contradicted  and  almost  disproved  by  recent 
research. 

Of  the  more  ancient  buildings  in  Thessalonica  the  churclies 
>f  St.  X>emetrius  and  St.  George  are  the  most  remarkable. 
The  church  of  St  Demetrius  is  a  basilica  (or  drmnikoii)  erected 
in  honour  of  the  saint  early  in  the  fifth  century.  The  columns 
of  the  nave,  of  wrrf*-  antioi  marble,  are  Ionic,  and  the  carefully 
executed  capitals  might  h«  called  CoriutliJaii  but  for  the  eagles 
with  which  they  are  adorned.  The  dossrrds,  which  surmount 
the  capitals,  are  marked  with  crosses,  sometimes  in  the  middle 
of  foliage.'  The  only  decoration  of  tliis  church  consists  of 
coloured  marbles,  and  the  eflect  is  more  temperate  than  if  it 
were  also  embellished  with  mosaics. 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  George  belongs  to  the  class  of 
circular  buildings  called  "  tholi,"  most  of  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  ceutuiy.* 
It  is   probable  that  the  dume,  which   even   in  the  time  of 


'  For  the  cburchcs  of  Theasaloiiica, 
,wee  tho  work  of  Texivr  and  I^illaii,  JBn^ 
■  tuitiiu  ATcfiS^twtr,  in  wliich  there  are 
•Tilendid  reprodtiRtlone  of  the  mosaics. 
[Mr.  Mihaffy  howavcr  comiuuDioatcs 
tbe  following  Bote :  "The  colours  of  tho 
moHdcs,  u  rviiToiliKwd  ill  Tcxiur,  itni 
loo  bright  and  fltuing,  nor  an  they  evaa 
k  fair  rerjtre«eiitatioit  of  the  nowest  and 


brishtftst  cordition  of  the  oHf^inala.") 
=  Texier  snil  Pullan,  op.  rit,  \i.  128. 
*  L«o  A11atiu9  distinguishes  Gta 
kinds  of  cburcbM — 1.  rpof-Uu^d,  or 
SoXvri  (tholi)  ;  2.  Ko/ia/MiiTi  (vaulted 
bDlIdtnffa] ;  3.  grtxi-pttri  (crocifonn) ; 
4,  SfMnuKi;  S.  mi>fri  (mixed  styl«). — IM 
lemfiis  Oratccrum  rccentioribu*,  Kp.  a. 
(ed.  1645). 
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Constantine  was  used  in  christian  arcbitecturo,  was  adopted 
from  Persian  and  other  oriental  buildings.  Tlio  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  dome  was  convenient  as  an  issue  for  the  smoke 
of  the  fire- worshippers,  while  the  followers  of  a  mystic  cult 
appreciated  the  gloom^;  for  originally  the  cupola  was  lit 
from  the  top,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Home.  The  octagon  built 
by  Conataiitine  at  Antiooh  was  the  nindel  for  numerous  churches 
in  the  East  The  entire  decoration  of  the  church  of  St 
George  consists  of  mosaics,  and  the  ei-^ht  pictures  in  the  dome 
are  perliapa  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  existence.  In. 
the^c  eight  pictures  ore  represented  **  rich  palaces,  in  a  ^- 
tastic  style,  resembling  those  painb^tl  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii 
columns  ornamented  with  precious  stones ;  pavilions  closed  b; 
purjde  curtains  floating  in  tlie  wind,  upheld  by  i-ods  and  rings 
arcades  mthout  number,  friezes  decorated  with  dolphins,  birds 
polm-trccs ;  and  modillious  supporting  cornices  of  azure  on 
emerald.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  compoBitions  is  e 
little  octagonal  or  circular  house,  surrounded  by  columns  ani 
covered  by  a  cupola ;  it  is  screened  off  by  low  barriera,  am 
veils  conceal  the  interior.  A  lamp  suspended  fi-om  the  ceilin, 
indicates  its  cliaracter  \  it  is  the  new  tabernacle  or  sandman, 
sanctonitJi  of  the  Cliristians."  ^  A  rcmiarkable  feature  of  this 
church  are  the  eight  quadrilateral  chapels  formed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  at  equal  distances  from  one  another.  Some 
of  these  niches  are  ornamented  'with  mosaic  pictures  of  birds, 
flowers,  and  baskets  of  fruit 

The  era  of  Justinian  was  the  golden  age  of  christian  ait 
and  St  Sophia,  its  most  perfect  achievement,  still  remains, 
a  wonder  displaying  all  the  resources  of  tlie  new  art,  and  a 
perpetual  mouuiueut  of  the  greatness  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  genius  of  Anthemlus  of  Tralles.  Of  this  master  Agathias 
gives  the  following  account : — 

"  The  dtT  of  Tralle*  was  the  birthplnce  nf  Anthemiun,  anrJ  he  practiwd 
the  art  of  iuvenlioas,  by  which  mechaiiiciaae,  upplring  the  abstract  theoiy 
of  lines  tu  niuU-rialii,  fabricate  imiUition»  and,  as  it  were,  images  of  red 
things.^     In  this  art  lie  eicelleJ  greatly  joid  reachwl  the  higheat  point  of 


■  Comport  Unger,  OritcKiacKe  Knnit, 
p,  354.  Uiiuer,  bowevur,  ei-niiis  to  prca 
too  Us  the  theory  tliot  the  chief  feftnim 
of  christiiui  art  came  from  the  Ea«t. 

"  Tcxier  and  Pullan,  op.  eU.  i\  136. 


'  The  ingeoious  cantrivanwa  of  thia 
Arclumnle*  of  the  lixtb  cvntarr  ror 
tormantiii^  hia  noighboun  ar«  r«kted 
by  Agathtaa  and  ro{iiw]uood  by  Gib- 
boa. 
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mathenuitical  ecience,'  evuu  as  hU  brothir  Metrodonu  in  Bo-cjUled 
philology  (')'/>afifuiTuca).  [  wuuld  certainly  fclicitattj  cbeir  mother  on 
bavin){  bnmght  into  tlie  world  i\  jiragvii/  replete  with  sucb  various 
learniag,  fur  nlie  Wfu>  aUo  the  mother  of  Olynipiiue,  whu  Atudiml  liiw  and 
]irmcti«ccl  in  the  courtH,  and  tX  Utoscnnui  and  AlexAniler,  bnth  ftkilful 
pb^ciaiis.  Uioecorus  lived  in  hia  imtiTc  city,  where  he  ^'ave  many 
reinarlcAMi:  pniofs  of  Iuh  skill,  atid  Alexuader  dwt^lt  in  Ruoie,  having 
rereirerl  an  lumourahlo.  caII  thither.  But  the  fain«  uf  Aiitlicmius  and 
Mrtrodonw  spread  evert'when;  and  rvaclicd  the  Emp«?n>r  himself,  on 
whow  inWtatioD  they  came  to  Byzantiuuk  and  spent  the  reH  of  their  lives 
there,  and  j^ax'c  rvnutrkuMc  pruof«  uf  ttieir  rexpoctiw  UilcnU.  Itfetrodorua 
tdncaLed  many  noble  youths,  instructing  them  in  his  honnurulilti  branch 
of  learning,  and  inBttllin^  diligently  a  love  of  literature  in  all.  But 
Anthemiiu  contrive^l  wonderful  works  both  iu  the  city  and  in  many 
other  places  which,  I  think,  uvcn  if  nothing  ivcru  said  about  theiu,  would 
^Mffice  of  themselveB  to  win  for  him  nn  everlasting  glory  in  the  memory 
■'  :*C  mftn  aa  long  as  they  stand  and  emhire."  ^ 

TUe  church  dedicated  by  Constaiitiue  to  the  Bivine 
Wisdom  (Ayia  ^o<pia)  was  twicu  liiiriit  down,  ftret  in  tlie 
reign  of  Arcidiii-H,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  during 
the  Nika  revolt.  Forty  days  after  the  tumult  had  subsided  the 
ruins  were  cleared  away  by  order  of  the  Kmjwror,  and  space  was 
pro\ide<i  for  a  new  church  to  bo  built  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  the  old.  To  Antliemius  was  entrusted  tlie  great  work, 
and  Isidore  of  Miletua  and  Tgualius  were  bis  a-salHtants.  The 
ancient  temples  of  Asia  and  Greece  were  robbed  of  their  most 
beautiful  columns,  and  costly  uiarbles,  granite,  aud  porijhjT}' 
were  brought  from  distant  places,  from  Egypt,  Athens, 
and  the  Cyclades,  as  well  as  from  Proconnestis,  Cyzicus, 
and  the  Troad.*  The  length  of  the  building  is  241  feet, 
the  breadth  224  feet;  the  ground  plnu  represents  a  Greek 
cross,  and  Uie  crowning  glory  of  the  work,  the  aerial  dome, 
rises  179  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  church,  llius  here,  for 
the  first  time,  the  cupola  is  united  on  a  large  scale  with  a 
cruciform  building.*  The  dome  is  lit  by  forty  windows  built 
into  tlie  hemis^pliei'e  itiielf,  aud  rests  lightly  on  four  strong 
arches  supported  by  massive  pilhirs ;  its  weight  is  lessened  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  use  of  light  materials.     On  the  east 


*  Sti^it  dfi))}  teal  idvrpioi  i\iif  Kvi 
rn^a    xap<^{^    (PauIus  SlIeDdaiitu, 

UftCT.   S.  S<,pkulr.   1.  271). 

'  AAtbiAH,  r.  6. 

*  Tncso  luurlilen  am  mentioned  .in 
the  Dacriftio  S.  Sophia*i  of  ?anl  the 
Silcntiar)'-    ThU  poem  and  Salzeuber^ic's 

VOL.  H 


sploodid  work,  AUeKriatliche  Pautimk- 
Moie  von  Coiutanii»opet  von  5  bia  U 
JahrKundrrtj  nra  Iwth  indixpmMhIe  Uid 
fofficient  for  the  study  of  St.  Sophia. 

*  Thna  St  Saphin  tH.-lorigN  tn  llin 
lillh  elaaa  of  Leo  Allatius;  it  is  both 
irmi'fiiwrdi'  aud  rpocXXwr^. 
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and  west  are  two  lai;ge  hulf-domes  {canekae),  eacli  Ht  by  fii 
windows.  The  oval  slmpe  of  the  nave  is  detenninetJ  hy  the 
half-domes.  At  either  side  of  the  apse  there  is  a  smaller  sid* 
apse,^  and  on  the  west,  whure  the  uarthex  corresponds  to 
apse,  there  are  similar  recesses.  Two  contemporary  writers, 
Paul  the  Sileutiury  and  Procopius  the  hiutoriun,  were  im- 
pressed with  the  marvellous  brilliance  of  the  interior  owing  lo 
the  skilful  amuigemcnt  of  the  windows.  "It  is  wouderfuU/] 
filled  with  light  and  sun  raya,  you  would  Hay  the  snnlight 
grew  in  it"  {ttJi'  avyXtjv  tV  aifr^  ^wtrBat).'  The  enclosiiigJ 
walla  of  the  building  are  built  of  brick  conccaIe<l  under 
coatin*!  of  marble,  and  the  interior  presents  a  brilliant  s|n 
tacle  of  costly  marbles,  porphyrj',  jasper,  and  mosaics,  whic 
adorn  the  walls  and  cupolas. 

In   tlie  npse,  between   four  silver  columns,   wore  pi 
the  seats  of   the    Patriai-uh   and   the   priests,   also   of  siln 
and  a  barrier  (KtyicX/Sef),   14  feet  high,  of  the  same  met 
separated    the    benia  from   the   nave  of   the  church, 
barrier  contained  tbe  threa  sa4.Ted  doors,  and,  resting  on  tw^r< 
columns,  was  a  frieze,  with  medallions,  on  wlxich  amidst  adoi 
inj;  angels  were  represented  the  Virgin,  tlie  Apostlejt,  and  lli* 
Prophets.     A  circular  shield  in  the  centre  bore  a  cross 
the  united  monograms  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
the    bairier   stood    the    golden    altar    supported    by    goUc 
pillars,   and    over   it    the   silver  ciborium.      The    solca,  im' 
mediately  in  front  of  tlie  bema,  and  occupying  the  east 
extremity  of  the  nnvo,  contained  seats  for  the  lesser  clergy 
and   iu   front   of    the    solca  was    the    ambo,   a   semicircul 
tril>une    approaclied    by    marble    steps    and    covered    witli   v-- 
pynunidal  roof,  iKirne  by  t:ight  plllaiit  anil  decomled  with  gem^ 
and  precious  metals.     This  tribune,  under  the  eastern  side  of"* 
the  central  dome,  was  reserved  for  the  singers  and  readers,  auL 
contained  the  coronntinn  chair  of  the  Emperor. 

The  aisles  arc  separated  from  the  nave  and  the  four  sidi 
apses  by  arcades  uf  pilhirs,  and  the  ii]>per  rooms  are  dome 
Of  the  hundred  columns  which  adorn  St.  Sophia  and  foi 
its  stately  arcades,  the   greater  number  ai'e  of  green  Hm 
salian  marble*  {vcrde  antko),  and  were  the  spoil  of 

*  Sabwnberg  calU  them  Ex«ira«,  Init         -  Prop.  ttr-Aed,  i.  I. 
Unger   tdopt*    tlte    more    couveiiient         '  For  Thessoliftu  colonuu,  up. '. 
name  X^maptU.  SiL  545,  56S. 
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les.      The  eight  large  jrreen  columns  iu  the  nave  were 
!D  from  the  temple  of  lliona  at  Kphcsus,  oDd  the  eight 
odlamns  of  dark  red  Tliclmn  porjihjry  in  the  four  side-apses 
or^Dally  stood  in  the  temple  at  Helio;>tili3,  whence  Anrelian 
kought  them  to  Rome ;   tut,  aa  the  gift,  of  a  Eomaii  lady, 
Ihey  were  destined,  with  other  spoila  of  paganism,  to  adom  a 
clihstian  church.     Their  capitals  present  an  infinite  variety  of 
(orni.     They   are   of   Proconnesian   marble,  imd  were    manu- 
hctnred  in    Hyzantine  workshops;  they  tran^ress  in  shape 
attvl  execution  lite  traditions  of  classic  art.     They  lack,  how- 
ever, a  characteristic  feature  of  earlier  christian  architecture, 
ibe  dcaeret  or  impost  block ;  Anthemius  discarded  the  stilt. 
Tl]e  larger  and  richer  capitals  are  decorated  with  acanthus, 
pftlm  leaves,  or  monograms,  deeply  cut,^  and,  like  the  marble 
{nezea,  are   generally  gilt ;    the  smaller  capitals   are    plain, 
uid  in  shape  like  a  die  blunted  at  the  corners.     The  bases 
Uio    pillars  *     (of    the    usual    Attic    form)     the    capitals 
the  cornices  are  of  marble,  chiefly  white,  but  sometimes 
gray.      The  pavement  is  of  dark  gray  veined   marble, 
no   doubt   by   the    architect    in    pleasing    contrast   to 
rich  and  varied    colour   of   the   interior,  with    ita  slabs 
-tinted    marbles,  its    profuse   gilding,    and    brilliant 


There  are  nine  entrances  to  the  body  of  the  church  Ijnm 
lex,  a  narrow  hall  miming  arross  the  whole  extent  of 
ling,  and  ha\'ing  at  each  end  lofty  vaulted  halls.  The 
under  the  western  semicupola  communicates  with  the 
by  three  doors,  of  which  the  largest  in  the  centre 
I  flailed  the  "  king's  door  " ;  the  west  front  of  the  narthcx 
is  OKted  with  Proconnesian  marble,  and  ita  upper  story, 
connected  with  the  rooms  above  tlje  broad  side-aisles,  forms 
b«  jyiwtfaVw,  or  women's  gallery.  Seven  doors  lead  from 
tunfaex  into  the  outer  uarthex  (exonarthex),  a  space 
idoeed  by  halls  open  from  within,  and  vaulted  and  a4li)med 
ilh  mosaic.  In  this  court,  where  now  stands  a  Turkish 
inotniii  and   marble  ba-sin,  stuod  a  covered  ptuale  (fouutain), 


p.  77,  "Urf  uiil*r- 
vWUrt,  tttt  mri  naf  dmi  Gninde  lie- 
■™A"  Tlw  cffiH;!  of  tbb  delicftte  mrv- 
bft  vUh  IkadeUcbed  ftppesnnce  of  the 
■nuotttttiAit,  mi^gbttM  work  in  ivory. 


'  Tim  Pight  iiiltnn  of  Tbvbai)  por- 
phyry wen  Dot  laag  raooAh,  And  wcro 
okf-d'oiu  by  "«a«  Art  SSiileiuitiihl "  {ib. 
r-  78). 

»  Cp.  Panl.  Sil.  608. 
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and  in  the  niches  of  the  walls  were  twelve  lious'  heads  from 
which  flowed  a  continuous  stream  of  pure  water. 

Five  years  and  eleven  months  after  the  laying  of  the 
fouudationa,  Sl  Supfiiu  was  completed  aud  consecmted  by  the 
Patriarch  {26th  December  237).  Procopius  thiw  describee  it: 
"  Tiic  church  turned  out  a  beautiful  sight,  colossal  to  spectators, 
ami  t{uitc  incredible  to  hearers ;  it  was  raised  to  a  heavenly 
altitude,  and  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  was  eminent  above  the 
other  edifices,  overhanyiug  the  city.'" 

"When  Anthemius  saw  his  own  handiwork  in  its  stately 
strength  towering  over  the  city,  or  lingered  under  the  mys- 
terious firmament  of  the  dome,  lie  may  have  gloried  in  the 
success  of  his  labours.  Oue  would  think  tliat  the  words 
used  of  Giotto  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence  miglit  well  have 
been  said  of  Anthemius  by  a  Politian  of  the  Justinianeau  age  : 
"  His  name  shall  be  as  a  song  in  the  mouths  of  men "  {}toc 
nora&n  lomji  earminis  itiiUar  eri£) ;  and  yet  how  unfamiliar 
nowadays  is  the  name  of  Anthemius. 

St.  Sophia  became  a  model  for  the  whole  christian  world, 
and  was  copied  in  all  large  towns  dnring  the  sixth  and  follow- 
ing centuries.  Among  these  lesser  churches  dedicated  to  the 
Divine  Wi.sdom  the  cathedral  of  Tlies.'ialonica  holds  tlie  first 
lank.  It  is  certainly  of  the  school  of  Anthemius,  aud  was 
probably  contempomry  with  the  great  St.  Sophia.  The 
mosaics  in  the  dome  are  of  the  very  best  school,  and  preserve 
to  some  extent  the  traditions  of  Roman  art  The  hemisphere 
of  the  apse  la  adorned  with  a  mosaic  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
seated  and  holding  the  infant  Christ.  Either  this  design  or 
ft  colossal  figure  of  Christ '  was  invariably  chosen  to  decorate 
the  hemisphere  of  Byzantine  apses. 

It    has    been    ulrt^dy    mentioned    tliat    sculpture    in    its 

classical  form  had  died  out,  but  smaller  branches  of  the  art 

were  practised  by  the  Byzantines.     The  reliefs  on  the  Golden 

Gate  and  on  the  Pillars  of  Theodosius  and  Arcadius*  were  not 

contemptible,  and  until  the  end  of  the  fourtli  century  gems 

were   carved  and   coins  struck   in   the   antique   style.      After 

'  Prooopiun, '/^  ArA.  i.  1.  i^Ailma  and  tht>  frieze  of  the  staircaae 

■  Kb  for  oxaiQittB  in  tho  tlrei^k  luosaic  lendinc  up  to  it  wtro  c^iiieJ  liy  Goutilo 

in  tha  chan:h  or  San  Miuiato  at  Flor-  Hcllini,   vrbo    n-aa    acnC   to    Constan- 

BDoo,  and  iu  Itic  church  uf  WiIILaiu  tlin  licmiilc   iu    147V   l»y    Uk;    rt'puMic    of 

Good  Ht  Moiirulu  Dt>&r  t'alcnuo.  Vciuce.     Tbu  di«lffu"  ti^  uuw  iu  the 

^  The    raliefii   on   the  [Hilar  of  Ar-  Royal  Academy  ut  PuiK. 
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that  period  the  workinansbip  of  coins  is  iDartistic  and  roughly 
executed,  aud  thu  art  of  carving  gems  declines.     Chief  among 
the  smaller  bninches  of  sculpture  was  ivory  can'iug,  especially 
ia  the  form  of  diptychs,  which  it  was  customary  to  present  to 
the  senate  and  the  consuls,  also  to  churches,  and  tliey  were 
mncb  used  as  new  year's  gifts.     Their  value  was  sometimes 
increased  by  the  name  of  some  celebrated  divine  carved  upon 
them,  or  by  the  consecration  of  an  inscribed  prayer.      The 
\)ishop*s   chair  in  the  cathedral   at   liavenna   is  a  beautiful 
ciuu]>le  of  carved  ivory- 
Painting,  howe^'c^,  had  superseded  all  other  forms  of  de- 
corative art,  aud  even  in  the  sculptured  ailornmenU  and  reliefs 
o(  the  new  style  the  influence  and  features  of  painting  may 
be  traced  in  the  grouping  and  general  execution  of  the  designs. 
The  writers  of  this  period  make  frequent  mention  of  paintings 
in  molten  wax,  K7\poyyTo<!i  ypa(f>^,^  a  method  described  in  the 
Ennoos  handbook  of  Muuut  Athos.^ 

Tlie  illnmiuation  of  manuscripts  was  a  branch  of  art  much 
(oltivoted  by  the  Byzantines.  H.  Lenormant  thus  describes 
the  fcuaoua  Cotlex  Mossanensia : — 

^*Bo«uio  poBsewea  in  the  archives  uf  ita  calliedial  one  of  the  most 
jndott  tad  tucontestably  gi-nutue  munumcDt«  of  Byzoutiuu  iirt  of  tlit! 
{criod  hetore  the  Iconoclasts,  and  pn>bali1y  of  the  nge  of  Jntttinian.  I 
meat  tke  maniucript  known  to  the  Iciamed  hj  the  luune  of  CotLx  JtotM- 
ww^  sad  wfaaae  exitttence  MM.  Oacax  von  Oebhardt  and  Adolf  Hamack 
Utc  recently  been  the  fint  to  dtaeover.  It  is  a  tnngnificuiit  vuliunu, 
amjoeed  of  188  leaves  of  purple-tint*?<l  vellum,  n  foot  long,  on  wliicli  Uie 
pnpekof  St.  Matthew  ami  Su  Mark  are  written  in  lai-gt*  eilver  letters  in 
the  r»BD  of  rounded  unciaK  .  .  .  But  what  lemU  to  the  Greek  ;;o?peU 
d  BoMuio  luch  great  interest  U  thu  Iwclvu  lai-ge  uiiuiuturv^t,  which  are 
i^  prwwved,  a  last  relic  of  rich  illiwtratioiiB  which  have  U'cn  for  the 
■«*  |iart  unhappily  d«ttroyed.  EikIi  of  these  luiniaturi's  occupica  a 
'''htit  page  and  t«  diWded  tn  two  ]}urt«,  the  upper  containing  u  Buhject 
^m  the  goepda,  and  the  lower  fonr  half-tenpth  li^ireA  of  the  pnipheta 
*lm  fotvtold  the  evenly  each  accompanied  by  the  wenla  of  his  prophecy. 
The  pttia  tings  arc  ctrtainly  of  the  saine  tlate  as  tlm  text,  namely  tin;  eixth 
tttAary.  The  ezccutiou  is  renmrkahlc^,  the  drawing  i^ompoct,  the  coin- 
poation  clear  and  aiinple,  the  design  exquisite,  and  the  Btyle  antiqne."  ^ 


■  T  .  .  olii  Grvrk  (wiiliii|^  in  wax  are 

J  the  MS.  of  l)u)»coride«  dedl- 

iv.'-a  :i>  Anicia,  ihuighter  of  OlybrituH, 

Ufi  in  a  MS.  of  tbe  book  of  G«De&is. 

Sn-  Ungrr,  fp.  eU.  p.  361. 

'  ig/iniwtiti  r%  fvypa^r^.      Didron 


(ilitaiiKfd  II  cujiy  on  Mount  Athoa.  It 
is  ft  manual  for  the  tcobniuuD  of  paint- 
ing i>K  Well  as  for  thu  iciMiography. 
It  lian  been  translated  into  PrcDcii  by 
I>uranil  and  into  Oenuan  by  Schfifer. 
>  la  OnuuU-Oriet,  i.  S47. 
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In  the  use  of  symbols,  a  striking  feature  in  christian  art, 
we  observe  the  moat  freqnent  blending  of  pagan  and  chris- 
tian ideas.  The  Byzantines  adopted  the  Greek  castom  of 
personifying  nature,  and  in  many  instances  classical  forms 
were  introduced,  even  in  church  paintings.  In  a  ICavennn 
mosaic  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  the  Jordan  is  jiersouified, 
and  Theodoric  represented  himself  on  the  gate  of  his  palace, 
standing  between  two  figures  symbolising  liavenna  and  liome. 
The  pt'Tsunifications  of  Victory  and  Fortune,  Xik«  and  Tyclie, 
are  frequent  and  familiar,  and  the  gnostic  sects  employed  s 
more  intricate  symbolism,  of  abstract  ideas  on  tlteir  engraved 
gems  and  inscriptions  on  metal.'  Kumerons  symbols  were  used 
for  Christ  and  God  the  Father,  and  display  a  curious  adoption  of 
antique  forms ;  and  the  resemblance  borne  by  the  repr(.*sen 
tions  of  Christ  on  early  christian  tombs  to  Sol  hmctva  a 
Serapis  is  remarkable.  On  christian  gravestones  we  find 
hitters  D.  M.,  D,  M.  S.,  and  0.  K.,  which  suggest  the  Dis  ma 
aaenim  and  the  $€olt  Karaj^ffovioii;  of  the  ancients.  Perhaps 
the  consecrated  gnmnd  hallowed  the  pagan  words,  just  «s 
gems  with  images  of  heathen  gods  were  sanctified  by  a 
christian  inscription  or  the  mouogi-am  of  Christ,  and  were 
cotmtenanced  by  the  Church. 

Thus  ill  the  development  of  christian  art  the  old  classic 
traditions  had  l>een  gradually  alKitiiloned,  or  remained  only  in 
allegory  and  mixed  symbolism.  The  models  of  Greece  and 
Home  became  relics  of  the  old  world,  curiosities  to  adorn 
museums.  A  new  religion  had  displaced  pagan  mythology 
and  philosophy,  and  naturally  found  an  expression  in  new 
forms  of  art.  And  this  new  art,  horn  in  the  atmosphere  of 
triumphant  Christianity,  reached  its  perfection  in  Justinian' 
church  of  the  Di^ane  Wisdom,  which  still  looks  across 
Bosphonis  upon  tlie  sands  of  Chalcedon.' 

'  For  example  tho  curious  symbol  tho  five  cmtiifttionB  of  Abnaax, 

used  by  tlie  nillowfrnt  of  ItAiiiliifpji  Toi'  ifini,  voCr,  \irvet,  JiVa/ui,    ira^Jo, 

tho  highest  Beini;,  i-ii1l«d  A>>rBiiax,   a  the  tetters  of  ai»  hudp,  taken  uamrri- 

form  frith  serpents  for  feot,  the  hotly  caUy.  are  the  antnbor  iG&.  _ 

aiul  anus  of  a  niaii,  Uie  IirwJ  of  a  cock,  '  Chakedoniaa  amtra  de^>eeUU 

and  holding  in  uno  band  a  circlo  and  'nat  (Claudiati,  in  JZi^/Snitm,    LUh 

in  tha  otbvr  ■  whip.     These  ropi-cscut  5&].     . 


CHAPTER   XVI 

NOTES  ON  THE  MANNERS,  INDUSTBIES,  AND  COMMERCE 
IN  THE  AGE  OF  JUSTINIAN 

The  population  of  Constantinople  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  has  been  calculated  at  about  a  million.^  The 
greatest  city  in  Europe,  as  it  continued  to  be  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  at  the  same  time  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Asia,  it  was  full  of  Gepids,  Goths,  Lombards,  Slaves,  and 
Huns,  as  well  as  orientals;  Abasgian  eunuchs  and  Colchian 
guards  might  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  money-changers 
in  this  mercantile  metropolis  were  numerous,  and  probably 
lived  in  the  Chalkoprateia,  which  in  later  times  at  least 
was  a  Jews'  quarter.  But  the  provincial  subjects  were  not 
encouraged  to  repair  to  the  capital  except  for  strict  pur- 
poses of  business ;  and  their  visits  were  looked  upon  with 
snch  jealous  eyes  that  as  soon  as  their  business  was  completed 
they  were  obliged  to  return  home  with  all  haste. 

In  the  urban  arrangements  of  Constantinople,  for  the 
comfort  of  whose  inhabitants  the  Emperors  were  always 
solicitous,  the  law  of  Zeno,  which  provided  for  a  sea  prospect, 
is  noteworthy.'  The  height  of  the  houses  built  on  the  hills 
overlooking  the  sea  was  regulated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
buildings  in  front  should  not  interfere  with  the  view  from  the 
houses  behind.  Besides  the  com,  imported  from  Egypt,  which 
was  publicly  distributed  to  the  citizens  in  the  form  of  bread, 

'  fLTkiue,  Die  Syzantiner  des  MiUel-  little  tise  for  the  period  with  which  we 

alters,  p.  17.    As  the  book  deals  almost  are  here  concerned, 
exciosively  with  the  later  Byzantines         '  Cod.  Jttat.  riii.  10,  12. 
(eleventh  to  fifteenth  century),  it  is  of 
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the  chief  fuod  ot  tlie  Byzantines  was  salted  provisions  of 
various  kiuds  (raplp(tf) — fish,  cheese,  or  ham.  Wine  wa& 
grown  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  there  was  a  good  veget- 
able tuiirket  Of  pulilic  HmuHeinenta  tliere  was  no  lack.*  As 
well  as  Ibe  horse-races  in  the  hippodrome,  there  were  theatrical 
representations  and  ballets ;  and  it  is  probable  that  troupes  of 
acrobats  and  tigbt-rope  dancers  often  came  from  Asia.  A 
theatre,  called  by  the  suggestive  name  of  "  Harlots,"  is  men- 
tioned and  I'ecoi^iLaed  by  the  pious  Justinian  without  a  censure 
or  a  bhiHh.  Combats  of  men  with  wild  animals,  which  liad 
been  abolished  by  tlie  mild  and  heterodox  Anastasius^  were 
once  more  permitted  under  tbe  orthodox  and  seven'-r  dj-naaty 
of  Justin.  Curious  animals  and  prodigies  were  exhibited  and 
attracted  crowds ;  we  hear,  for  example,  of  a  wonderful  dog 
which  had  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  characters  and 
conditions  of  human  l«;iiigs.  Tliis  animiJ.  whose  inspiration 
was  more  formidable  than  if  it  had  been  mad  with  hydii>- 
phobia,  singled  out  the  courtesan,  the  adixltcrer,  the  iu«er,  or 
the  woman  with  child;  and  when  the  rings  of  a  multitude  of 
spectators  were  collected  and  cast  before  it  in  n  heap,  it 
returned  each  to  the  owner  without  making  a  mistake. 

The  conversation  which  took  place  in  tbe  hippodrome  on 
the  eve  of  ttie  Nika  sedition,  while  it  illustrates  the  political 
life  of  the  time,  is  also  interesting  and  important  as  an  example 
of  the  language  then  spoken  at  Byzantium,  and  altogether  is 
sufficiently  noteworthy  and  curious  to  deserve  reproduction.' 
In  many  places,  however,  the  meaning  is  obscure.  It  was 
customary  to  permit  the  factions  on  special  occasions  to  state 
their  grievances  to  the  Emj>erar.  The  demai'ch  was  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  deme,  and  a  mandator  or  herald  replied  for  the 
Sovereign. 


4 
I 


'  Tlie  prafifniintiio  for  t)io  consuUr 
Bhomi,  which  tiwted  KTeii  dajs,  will  ho 
ftmod  In  tli«  Slut  "Smii  nf  JuKtinmn  (ed. 
ZacliBHaV  On  the  tint  itsy  (Ist  Janu- 
Msy)  the  n#w  consul  wai  itivertad ; 
ft600n<l  iJb)',  mnjifut,  |]uri>e-nu!«B  in  thv 
hippodrome ;  tliinl  day,  the  theatro- 
eyiugivn,  tir  ttmAftif  u-itli  liuB«ts ; 
fourth  day.  mutrumerian,  bcwt-liaitiiiit ; 
fifth  tlay,  Menic  and  mu^iiial  jierronn- 
Biioex  at  the  tlK-atn-  railed  "Harlots'* 
(rdjirai) ;    sixth,    another    rtuijipa,    or 


horM-nieea ;  nTeoth,  tho  i-oninl  laid 

down  hia  otnce.  Jimtinian  spenlu.  in 
a  toQi!  of  aiijiroTitl  and  aatisfaction,  «( 
the  exquimte  iMight  which  lw«st-bfttt- 
iug  afTorded  to  the  uopulace. 

»  Thwjphauwi,  Chntm.  6024  A.H.  (vd, 
de  Boor,  \\  181).    TIk  he»(liiix  u  dirra 

9ira9Apiov,  and  Theojihani.'s  protiably 
cnpied  thfi  coDTcnation  from  a  doco- 
ntcnt  iQ  the  archives  r>r  tho  gnHn 
deme. 
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VtfmatA  ef  Ortm*.  Loiir  may  you  livc^  Jtutiiimii  Augustus  1  Tu 
n'Mau.  I  am  aggrieved,  fair  lord  ijtovt  dyaOi),  and  oAtinot  endtire  the 
oppzemon,  Oo«l  knowa.  1  fear  to  nune  the  oppressor,  lb«t  he  be  Increased 
and  t  eudangur  my  own  safely. 

ManJtttor,  WTio  is  lie  t     I  know  Wni  not 

Dfotarch  of  Ortfiu.  My  oppressor,  O  Uiricc  august  1  m  lo  ht  found  in 
the  qoarter  of  the  shoejnakenL ' 

Mamkitor.  Xo  cue  dtiC8  you  wrong. 

DrmarrK  of  Grtrn*.  One  man  and  one  only  does  nic  WTonfp  Mother 
of  God,  let  him  ue\>r  rai^e  hiK  heaJ  (jxif  avaKff>a\la^)  I 

MattdcUor.   Who  is  he  1     We  know  bini  not. 

Dmmrh  of  Gtotim.  Xay,  you  know  bcat^  O  thrice  augiut !  who  it  i» 
that  oppKne*  me  this  day. 

Mandaior.  AVe  know  nut  that  any  one  opprcnus  you. 

XirmarvA  of  Grteiu.  It  h  CalapodiuR,  the  spathar  (gunrdfitnan],  who 
vrongR  me,  O  lord  of  all  1 

Mamiator.  Calapotlius  ii  not  in  power.^ 

Demareh  of  Gnnu.  My  opprueeor  will  pcri»li  like  Judas ;  God  vnW 
re<iuite  him  quickly. 

MttnAUar.  YoQ  come,  not  to  see  the  games,  bnt  to  inenit  yoor 
talen. 

Zknvtnh  of  Orrms.  My  oppressor  shall  perish  Hko  Juda& 

Mtaulaior.  Si]i;nc<>-,  Jews,  >IanichaeanR,  and  Samaritans  ! 

HoKareh  of  GreenK  Do  yon  di*i>ara^e  ii?  vdlli  tho  name  of  Jem  and 
Samaxibuu.     The  Mother  of  God  h  with  all  of  it& 

Mandator.  Vilivu  will  yv  cvaae  cursiu};  younsflvcs. 

Dgnutrtk  of  Grrout.  If  nny  one  denivn  tluit  our  lortl  the  Emperor  ia 
orthodox,  let  him  be  anathemu,  aa  Juda«. 

Mamiatm:  1  wonld  have  you  all  Imptixtid  in  the  name  of  one  God. 

7^  GrttTu  (tuTtiultnoiialy).   I  am  buptiu'd  in  One  God.^ 

JUandatar.   Really,  if  yon  won't  W  i<i1i'iit,  I  nhalt  have  you  Itebeaded. 

Pcmarth  cf  Gre^iu.  Every  ptr«»n  i«  anxious  to  he  in  authority,  to 
Kcnre  bin  personal  Kifety.  Your  Mf^jesty  mu^t  not  be  indignant  at  what 
wie  mj  in  our  tribulattun,  fur  tlic  Deity  li:4t\:iis  to  all  cumplaiute.  We 
ban  good  luAwin,  0  Empei-or!  to  mention  alt  tilings  novf.*  For  we  do 
not  even  kuow  where  the  palice  is,  nor  where  to  tind  any  public  office. 
I  oone  into  the  city  by  one  strt?et  only,  nitting  on  a  miUe^;  and  !  m^k})  I 
had  not  to  come  tben^  your  Majexty/ 


'  ill  rA  Tptyifafitit  thfAcKtt^. 

'  The  Rrcenii  apnarontly  take  np  the 
words  of  \hr  maodator,  ih  Iva  fiarH. 
{«##iu.  io  a  monoidtyntio  Renne.  The 
wutda  Cn  49fX*tJan  'ArrXai  are  otiwure. 
'A^tVoi  can  hutlly  1m  the  name  of  tbu 
tnaiiiLiIur.  If  it  in  itjrirct,  vie  iiiiy 
oarame  it  tn  be  a  nii^kntme  of  Ana- 
fflMTi  drrXti  or  SmtXi/oop  hum  lic^'ii 
^gff— <  in  I  he  seiiw  of  "  fetch  water  " 
tar  tba  baptismal  Tit& 


*  ivonitoiuf  ifirx  rdrra.  The  nvuse 
diitnumlM  that  i/m  §hould  lie  tho  em- 
phatic word. 

•  fra*-  fit  fiapSiitn}v  KaiH^fuu.  Pris- 
oners wore  tlraw'ii  t>r  mules  to  execution 
or  pimiahmi^nt,  anil  prU'hn)n  there  ii 
Home  HUfh  reference  here.  One  might 
(■ouHwle  from  tUia  that  members  of 
llip  pii'cii  fiirtiim  wt-rp  not  allowed  to 
rotfidv  ill  the  city,  nud  werv  confined  to 
i|iinrt4rm  ill  iVra  nml  Gnlata,  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  Ooliltrii  Horn. 

'  tl&oit  /tifti  rien,  rpuniyovrrt. 
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MavAaiOT.  Erery  one  is  &««  to  more  in  public,  where  he  wuk8% 
without  danger. 

Vemarch  of  Greeiu.  I  am  told  I  am  free,  yet  I  am  not  allowed  to 
exhibit  my  frri^lom.  If  a  rnan  h  free  but  is  suepected  a*  a  Oreen,  he  ia 
fare  to  be  publicly  pumshcd. 

Matui^fcr.  Have  ye  no  cure  for  yuur  lives  that  ye  thus  bra\'e  death  ? 

Dfmttnh  of  Grren*.  Lut  this  (yn-cn)  tulour  ho  uoce  uplifted^ — tlien 
justice  dinappeaiH.  Put  an  fnd  to  the  scenes  of  munler,  and  let  tu  be 
Uwfully  puniehc^d.  Behold,  the  fountain  is  oversowing  ;  punish  aa  nuny 
ofi  ymi  )ikv.  Verily,  humim  natim  catiQot  tolerate  the  two  Uiin^is  to- 
gether (to  be  mni-dtireil  by  the  Blues  aiid  to  be  puiiish*.-d  l;y  the  laws). 
Would  that  Sabliates  hnil  never  "hct-n  bom,  W  have  n  son  who  is  a 
munlerer.  The  sixth  niurdi-r  haH  Ltiki^n  plsux  in  the  Zeugma';  thf 
victim  was  a  tipectator  in  the  uiorQiiig,  in  ilie  afternoon,  0  lord  of  all' 
he  WAS  butchered 

Itrrrutrch  of  Ittitea.  Youraelves  are  the  only  party  in  the  hippodrome 
that  luw  murderars  among  their  number. 

Demareh  cf  Grteru.  When  ye  commit  murder'  ye  leave  the  city  in 
flight. 

Dematxh  of  Blua,  Ye  shed  Wood  for  no  reason.  Ye  ore  the  Mily 
party  here  with  raurdercTS  among  theni. 

DenutrcJi  of  Grtttxi.  O  lord.  Justinian !  they  challenfje  ns  and  yet  no 
pno  skys  them.     Who  slew  the  woodscller  in  the  Zeugma,  0  Emperor  I 

MaiutatoT.  Ye  alew  hiDL 

Demtirch  of  Gmmu.  Who  slew  the  son  of  Epogathns,  Emperor  7 

Mandator.  Ve  slew  him  too,  and  ye  thnw  the  blame'  on  the 
Bluca. 

Denutrrh  of  Grrem.  Now  have  pity,  O  Lowl  Gwl  I  The  truth  is  in 
Jeopardy.  I  should  like  to  argue  with  them  who  (Uiy  that  affairs  are 
monf^d  by  Ood.      Wlience  comes  thia  misen*! 

Atajtdalor.  God  is  incupublc  of  causing  evils. 

Detnairh  of  Oreeiu.  God,  you  say,  h  incaiiahle  of  causing  evila  t  Wbo 
is  it  then  who  wrongs  me  1  LoX  mmtt  philoeopher  or  hermit  explain  the 
distinction. 

Mandator.  Accursed  bhuphemem,  wheti  will  ye  tiotd  your  peace  ? 

Detnarth  of  OreeM.  If  it  in  the  pleat^un*  of  yoo;  M^esty,  1  am  content, 
(dbeit  unwilHugly,  I  know  all — all,  but  I  say  uDthin|{.  GiKwlbye, 
Justice  !  you  are  no  longer  in  fashion.^  1  »hiUI  turn  and  become  a  Jew. 
Better  to  he  a  "Greek  "  tlian  a  Blue,  God  known. 


o6  xmuariCti.  it  aeemn  tA  me  that  thin 
sJtiitta  only  of  the  reiitloriiig  1  h»vo 
^T«n.  UarraHt  translates  "  Xoa 
ooulmin  »out  proscritot.  Plus  Ju 
jottiM  pour  nans  dans  reuiplro."  Mr. 
Hodckm,  "Tnko  oif  thnt  colour  [the 
emblem  of  the  Blues],  and  do  not  let 
ii]9tii>>  HK^m  to  tnke  side*." 

*  "  It  is  twenty  yoars  siniic  [mto  of 
our  party]  was  niiirJeml  st  thi>  Yolt- 
ing-plcice"  (Mr.  Ilodgkiu);  but  this  is 


pointless.    Ve  Boor  [iriiits  tUx^i,n  /jrrM. 

'  w6Tt  fffhif^if  Koi  iToSijiuU,  Mr. 
Hoclekin  trauqlateo  "Sotnetimas  you 
mtinler  aiul  run  away,"  but  that  would 
bi-  wari.      vArr  is  vulgar  for  irr. 

*  Toi'i  Bo^rotv  wyjKfrr.  rX/KW.aword 
of  tlie  ooiiittian  language  not  used  in 
Bood  prose,  is  evidently  related  to  the 
Latin  pUeUrr,  which,  as  is  well  Ie&owd, 
is  used  of  vicaricns  punishraent, 

lUTofialfu  ncii  rim  'l»ii8affto. 
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Dnureft  of  Stun.  I  bate  jou,  I  can't  abida  tliu  sight  of  jron, — your 
cnmitj  bamsmss  ae. 

Dmarth  of  OreenjL  Let  the  bones  of  the  tpectators  bo  exLuuicil .' ' 

[Exeunt  the  Gntta. 

It  will  be  noticed  timt  in  this  dialogue  the  spokesniaa  of 
the  oppressed  faction  began  with  humble  complaints ;  and  the 
scene  ended  wilU  open  defiance.  When  tlm  Greens  marched 
out  of  the  hippodrome,  tlie  Emperor  sitting  in  the  catliisma 
was  left  for  a  few  nioments  alone  with  the  Blues ;  but  they 
quickly  followeil  their  enemies,  and  street  conflicts  ensued.^ 

If  we  pass  from  these  stray  details  of  external  life  to  con- 
sidet  the  morality  of  the  age,  we  are  confronted  on  the  one         / 
band  hy  llie  stem  laws  of  Justinian  for  the  repression  of  what       *^ 
be  considered  immorality,  and  his  clement  laws  for  the  en-  k 

courogement  of  reformation ;  on  the  other  band  by  a  remarkable        r  ^ 
picture,  painted  by  a  secret  hand,  of  the  vice  that  prevailed  in        )^ 
all  classes  of  society.     Tliese  data  are  not  in  opposition,  for 
morol  l^islation  presupposes  the  prevalence  of  immorality. 

Two  laws  testify  to  the  solicitude  of  Justinian  for  the 
liberty  and  protection  of  women.  The  earliest  of  tlieni,^  issued 
in  634,  made  it  illegitimate  for  any  person  to  constrain  a 
female,  whether  a  frcewoman  or  a  slave,  to  appear  against  her 
will  in  a  dramatic  or  orchestiic  performance.  By  the  same 
act  it  was  illegal  for  a  lessee  to  prevent  an  actress  from  throw- 
ing up  her  theatrical  engagemont  at  any  moment  she  pleased, 
and  he  waa  not  even  entitled  to  demand  from  her  securities 
the  money  pledged  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  bi'oken  engage- 
ment. The  duty  or  privilei^e  uf  seeing  tliat  this  law  was 
carried  out  was  assigned  to  the  bishops  as  well  as  to  the  civil 
governors,  against  whose  collusion  with  tlie  managers  of 
theatres  episcopal  protests  may  have  been  often  necessar)'. 
It  was  also  enacteil  that  the  profession  of  the  stage,  which  in 
this  age  was  almost  83-non>anou.s  with  the  trade  of  prosti- 
tution, should  form  no  let  or  hindi-auce  to  the  contraction  of  a 
l^al  marriage  with  the  highest  in  the  land.  This  liberation 
from  disabilities  of  a  degraded  but  necessary  class  is  generally 

t  ^jfoaKo^n  'i  A^Ho.  rCiy  CtuptnvTuu'  '  Snf  to!,  i.  p.  S-iO. 

— itniilyiii^  "  Irt  tliuui  Ui  iiitinliTiil  niid         *  God.  JtiM.  'i.  4,  33  ;  compart!  r.  -I, 

..."    TbiJ  cii>rc«iciu  ounc  iiito  Kucdul  S9. 
tiH  for  tlu!  depodtioo  of  ■  aiou&ri'fa. 
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supposed  to  hnve  been  prompted  by  a  personal  episode  iu  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  himself,  whose  wife  Theodora  seems  to 
have  been  once  an  actress  at  Autiocli. 

Tlie  other  law  was  published  in  the  following  year,  and 
addressed  to  tlie  citizens  of  Constantinople.  It  deala  with 
the  practice  of  enticing  yoiiny  girls  away  from  their  homos 
in  order  to  hire  them  out  for  immoral  purposes.  It  is  beat  to 
quote  a  portion  of  Justinian's  constitution  on  the  subject^ : — 

"The  andcEil  Uws  uiiJ  fumiur  Sinpvmre  bdvc  regurdcd  wiUt  extretne 

ahliorreoce  the  imiiie  »in!  the  trade  of  a  lirothel-Tceeper,  and  many  hmra 
have  con»e(|uent)y  Iteftii  enacted  aRsinrt  such.  Wk  have  increansl  the 
penalties  already  deHiied,  aud  ia  other  lawa  have  supplied  the  oiniBsaoiu 
of  our  pivdecesaora.  But  we  have  heea  lately  infurmed  of  iuiquitics  of 
this  kind  which  ore  beiiiy  iiarried  ou  in  lhi«  ^reat  city,  and  we  have  not 
overlotikwl  the  matter.  For  we  discovereii.  thftt  soine  peraona  live  and 
tnattitain  thctruelvog  m  An  oiUn^^ons  mojiner,  ninking  accurwd  gain  by 
aburainalde  meana  They  travel  about  iiiuny  countries  aud  di»lrict«,  and 
entice  pcmr  young  fjirU  by  promising  them  shoes  and  clcthe«,  and  thiu 
entrappin;;  them,  carry  theni  off  to  tliis  fortunate  city,  vherc  tltcy  k««p 
them  shut  up  in  their  dens,  supplying  them  with  a  mJMnble  allowazi» 
of  food  and  raiment,  and  I'lace  their  Uodien  at  tlte  aervice  of  the  public 
and  keep  the  wmtched  fe«i  thenwelves.  And  they  draw  up  honda  by 
which  girls  bind  tlieiu.wlveK  to  this  oL-cujiation  tor  a  spi*citie^l  time,  nay, 
they  even  sometimes  oek  the  money  hack  from  the  securities  [if  a  girl 
WKapea].  This  practice  lias  become  90  outraHtioua,  that  tlinjuj-hout  almost 
the  whole  of  this  imiwrial  city  and  ite  suburbs  over  the  water-  [at  CfaAl> 
cedon  and  Pera],  and,  wont  of  all,  in  dose  proximity  to  churchu  asd 
saintly  houses,  dens  of  such  a  kind  exist ;  and  acts  so  iniquitooa  and 
illc'i^  are  perpetrated  in  our  limes  that  Bome  pvrsona,  pitying  the  girl*) 
desired  to  deliver  them  from  IhU  occupation  and  plaire  them  in  a  position 
of  l(^^  cohabitation,  but  the  procnrcrK  did  itnt  p^mnt  it  Some  of  these 
men  are  so  unholy  as  to  corrupt  girls  under  ten  years  old,  and  larj,^  snmi 
of  money  have  been  given  to  buy  off  the  nnfortunatc  chUdreu  and  uuilc 
thum  iu  a  respectable  marringe.  Tliis  evil,  which  'was  formerly  confined 
to  a  aniBll  part  of  the  city,  has  spread  throu^'hout  itii  vholc  extent  and  the 
circumjacent  regions.  We  were  eccrctly  infortuod  of  tliis  some  time  ago, 
and  an  our  moat  magnificent  praetors,  whom  we  commiiiaionRd  to  inveati- 
gaCa  the  matter,  conKnned  thti  information,  ire  immediately  determined  to 
deliver  the  city  from  such  pollution." 

This  preamble  is  followed  by  prohibition  of  these  abuses ; 
procurers  are  banished  from  the  Empire,  and  especially  from 
the  imperial  city.      It  wotild  appear  from  this  law  that  all 

'   Novel  xxxix.  {«(1,  Zocharia} :  irtpi  tw  /i^  tlroi  vopvo^offxoCt  i.*  ^InX  r^vy 
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liisonlerly  bouses  were  rendered  absolutely  ill^l.  and  that 
the  only  form  of  prostitutiou  countenanced  by  law  was  tbat  of 
women  wbo  practised  it  on  their  own  wxount. 

Anotber  constitution  of  the  same  yeor,^  also  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Constantinople,  deals  with  the  "  heavier "  or 
"  diabolical  "  forms  of  licentiousness,  and  with  the  crime  of 
blasphemy.  Two  bishops  who  raslily  tasted  of  the  Uead  Sea 
fruit  were  subjected  tn  a  painful  and  i^lianieful  punishment 
by  the  inexorable  Justinian,  who  oiiopted  the  principle  that 
according  to  tlie  scriptures  whole  cities  as  well  aa  guilty  in- 
dividuals were  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  wrath  of  God  in 
consequence  of  similar  transgressions.  The  use  of  blas- 
phemous expressions  and  imprecations  is  forbidden  with  equal 
severity,  and  the  imperial  notion  of  the  law  of  causation  is 
illustratttil  by  the  remark  tliat  on  account  of  crimes  nf  this 
kind  "  famines  and  earthquakes  and  plagues "  visit  mankind. 
We  may  fmally  uieution  the  enactment  of  Justinian  wliich 
suppressed  jjambhng  with  dice,  and  other  games  of  hazard.^ 

It  is  hanlly  possible  to  say  much  here  of  the  curious 
evidence  afforded  by  the  Secrti  History  on  the  subject  of  con- 
temporar}'  morals.  The  delicacy  or  aHectation  of  the  present 
age  would  refuse  to  admit  the  authority  and  example  of  Gibbon 
as  a  sufficient  reason  or  vahd  excuse  for  rehearsing  the  Ucen- 
tiaaa  vagaries  ascribed  to  Theodora  in  the  indecent  pages  of  au 
audacious  and  lilmlloiis  pamphlet.  If  tlie  wonls  and  acts  which 
the  writer  attributes  to  Theodora  were  drawn,  as  doubtless  is  tlje 
cue,  from  real  life — from  the  green-rooms  of  Antioch  or  the 
bagnios  of  Byzantium — it  can  only  be  remarked  that  the  morals 
of  those  cities  in  the  sixth  century  did  not  differ  very  much 
&om  the  morals  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Na])le3,  or  London  at  the 
present  day.  The  story  of  Autoniua's  intrigue  with  Theudosius, 
vhich  is  <iuite  credible  and  was  probably  derived  from  bacfc- 
stoir  goesip,  contains  nothing  more  enormous  than  might  be 
told  of  exalted  personages  in  any  court  at  any  period  of 
historv. 


There  is  no  side  of  the  history  of  societies  in  the  remote 
past  on  which  we  are  left  so  much  ui  the  dark  by  extant 
records  as  their  industry,  their  commerce,  and  their  economy  ; 

»  Korol  ctriiL  >  Cod.  Just.  Hi.  43. 
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,d  as  these  departmeuts  of  life  were  continually  afiecting 
politics,  their  neglect  by  contemporary  writeis  renders  & 
roconatruction  of  political  history  always  defective  and  often 
impossible.  The  chief  technical  industries  carried  ou  at  Con- 
stantinople seem  to  have  been  as  follows^ : — (1)  The  manufac- 
ture of  silk  fabrics  was  practiseJ  on  a  large  scale  before  the 
rodiictiou  of  the  material  was  introduced  by  the  two  monks, 
8  narrated  in  a  previous  chapter.  Once  tlie  Romans  were 
0  longer  dependent  on  the  oriental  nations  for  its  production 
and  iinportntiun,  It  is  to  be  presumed  tliat  the  manufacture  of 
the  fabric,  which  must  Imve  become  considerably  cheaper,  was 
nied  on  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.*  (2)  The  domestic 
tensils  used  by  the  Byzantine  citizens  were  of  glaiced  pottery, 
f  black  or  gray  colour,  and  were  made  at  Byzantium.  Glass 
was  imported  from  t^^ypt.  wliich  in  old  days  used  to  supply 
Home.  (3)  The  extensive  use  of  mosaics  in  the  decoration  of 
christian  churclies  and  rich  men's  palaces  made  tlie  manufacture 
of  the  coloured  pehbles  i^^l%t<i)  rpiite  a  lucrative  trade,  (4) 
The  symbolism  of  the  christian  religion  gave  rise  to  a  new  art, 
and  the  shops  of  crucitix-makets  were  pn)bably  a  feature  of 
Constantinople.  Crosses  were  made  of  all  sorts  of  materials, 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  lychnites,  or  ivory.  The  carving 
of  religious  subjects  in  ivory  was  an  associated  branch  of 
this  trade.  (5)  The  art  of  the  jeweller  was  doubtless  in  great 
requisition  in  the  luxurious  capital,  and  the  pearls  which  deco- 
rate Theo<lora  in  the  mosaic  p^irtrait  in  San  Vitale  at  Kavenna 
indicate  the  style  of  the  imperial  court.  (G)  The  implements 
\of  war,  the  arms  of  ihe  soldiers,  and  the  engines  used  in  siege 
nrarfare  were  manufactured  at  Constantinople,  and  stored  in  a 
(public  building  called  the  Mangana. 

\  All  these  arts  Nourished  in  the  imperial  city,  and  made  it 
an  active  industrial  centre.  In  regard  to  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  Empire,  it  will  be  well  to  quote  the  wonla 
of  Finlay,  who  made  a  special  study  of  this  side  of  its 
history  ' :- — 


4 


'  Sk  Kraa»o,  DU  BjftentijKr  det 
MUtelaifers,  p.  47  s^. 

^  "  ii  woulii  not  he  jiirt."  writes  Fin- 
lay,  "tott«iiyta.lustiuun  some  shiirein 
tbe  mvrit  of  Imring  fomi'1r<l  n  flmirinh. 
ing  braacb  of  Uidc,    which    tvodcHl 


very  matemlly  to  lupport  the  reaenma 
or  the  Enatcm  Empire,  *jitl  to  enrich 
tlic  Greek  tmtion  for  MTeral  cnttnriM  ** 
{Hist.  0/ Oneee,  i.  270). 

»  History  y  Orwee  («L  Tozer),  toL 
i.  p.  2A7  »q. 
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"  Several  drcumBtances,  however,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  cantri- 
buled  to  ao^nucut  the  commercial  tiiuisactiuns  of  the  Or».-ke,  aad  to  give 
them  a  ■)ecitle«l  pn'ponJvmiu-v  iu  Ibv  Ea»leru  U-ade.  Tlic  lung  war  with 
Pemta  cut  oIT  all  thr«e  route*  by  which  the  Srrian  and  KgjFptJnn  popiiln- 
tion  hod  maintained  their  ordinary  cnmniunicationB  with  Persia  ;  and  it 
was  from  Penia  that  tl]?y  had  always  dmwn  llieir  eilk  atid  ^teat  part  of 
their  Tniljaii  comiiiuditieK,  such  ok  niufiline  uud  Jvwuls.  This  tmde  now 
began  U>  seek  two  ditTpicnt  channoln,  hy  hoth  of  which  it  avoided  the 
dmiiiniotu  of  Choitroes  ;  the  one  woa  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
und  the  othtr  hy  the  Reil  Sea.  This  aacient  route  through  HVypt  Btill 
•Tontinucd  to  be  that  of  the  onUnary  trade.  Bui  the  iinport<mL-L'  of  the 
uorcliuni  route,  and  the  extent  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  it  Thruugh  dif- 
ferent ports  on  the  lllock  Sea  are  authenticated  by  the  numeroun  colony 
of  the  tuhabiuutii  of  centml  Asia  established  at  Canstantinople  In  tlie 
rciijn  of  Justin  11.  Six  hundred  Turks  afaile*!  them^lvi^R,  at  one  lime, 
of  the  wcurity  offurcd  by  the  juurucy  of  a  Roman  aui1ja3»itd(jr  to  the 
Ocral  Khan  of  the  Turks  and  joiiieil  his  tmin.  Tliia  fact  aHwIs  the 
etrongesl  evidentv  of  the  great  importance  of  thin  ruut**,  as  there  can  bo 
no  question  that  the  f^reut  tiuitibcr  uf  the  inhabitnnld  of  central  Asia  who 
vintod  Constantinople  were  attracted  to  it  by  titeir  commercial  occupa- 
tfama. 

*•  The  Indian  commerce  through  Arabia  and  by  the  Red  Sea  wa«  etill 
more  imirartant ;  much  more  to,  indeed,  than  the  mere  mention  of  Jus- 
tinian's failure  to  establish  a  regular  luiportatiou  of  ttilk  by  this  route 
mi^ht  lead  U9  to  suppose.  The  immi^nw  number  of  trading  vwiwls  whioh 
liabitually  frequentad  the  Red  Sea  shows  that  it  waa  very  great." 


Finlay  goes  ou  Co  make  some  instructive  observations  on  the 
liecUuti  of  F^pt  and  the  importance  of  the  Jews,  "  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  l^ypt  furnialicd  Konic  with  a  tribute  of 
twenty  millions  of  niodii  of  <,Tain  aniumlly,  anil  it  was  ^rri- 
aoned  by  a  force  rather  exceeding  twelve  thousand  regular 
troops.  Under  Justinian  tlie  tribute  in  jjraiu  was  reduce*!  to 
about  five  millions  and  a  half  modii.  that  is  eight  hunih^ 
thousand  artabas ;  and  the  Roman  troops,  to  a  cohort  of  six 
hundred  men,  Kgypt  was  prevented  from  sinkino;  still  lower 
by  tlie  exportation  of  its  grain  to  supply  tlie  trading  popula- 
tion on  tJie  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea.  The  canal  connecting  the 
Xile  with  the  Red  Sea  afforded  the  means  of  exporting  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  inferior  grain  to  the  arid  coasts  of  Arabia, 
and  formed  a  great  arteiy  for  civilisation  and  commerce."  The 
.TewB  seem  to  have  increase<l  in  numbers  about  the  Iwginniqg 
of  the  sixth  century.  Finlay  accounts  for  this  increase  "  byv 
ihQ  decline  of  the  rest  of  the  population  iu  the  countries  muud  \ 
the  Mediteiranean,  and  by  the  general  decay  of  civilisation  in/ 
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consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  Roman  fiscal  83^tejn,  which 
trammelled  every  class  of  society  with  rt^ulations  restricting 
the  industry  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  Jews,  too,  »t  this  period, 
were  the  only  neutral  nation  who  could  carry  on  their  trade 
equally  wiLli  the  Fersiaos,  Ethiopians,  Arabs,  and  Goths ;  for, 
thouf^h  they  were  hated  everywhere,  the  universal  dislike  was 
a  reason  for  tolcratiug  a  people  ucvcr  likely  to  form  common 
cause  with  any  other."' 

As  for  the  Greeks,  they  "maintained  their  superiority  over 
the  other  people  in  the  Empire  only  by  their  commercial  en- 
terprise, which  preserved  that  civilisation  in  the  trading  cities 
which  was  rapidly  disappearing  among  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation." Hiirbarian  monarchs,  like  Theodoric.  usetl  often  to 
support  the  Jews  in  order  to  "  render  their  coimtry  independent 
of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Greeks."  - 

A  writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Theo- 
phylactus  Simocatta,  gives  a  description  of  the  empire  of 
Taugast.'  which  has  been  i<!entified  with  China;  the  intercourse 
with  the  Turks,  which  began  in  the  reign  of  Justin  II,  brought 
the  far  East  closer  to  the  Komau  Empire.  He  praises  the  wise 
laws  which  prevail  in  Taugast,  and  mentally  contrasts  the 
luxury  of  iJyziiiitium  with  the  law  which  forbids  the  Taugas- 
tians  to  wear  silver  or  gold,  while  he  attrihuteji  to  Alexander 
the  Great  the  foundation  of  the  two  chief  towns  of  their  realm. 
Syrian  missionaries  seem  also  to  have  kept  up  a  conQeclioa 
between  Chinaand  the  West ;  we  read^  that "  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  tlie  period  Cheng  kuau  ( =  G43)  the  king  of  Fuliu, 
Po-to-li  [Po-to-li  —  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  of  Syria,  Fuliu  = 
the  countries  in  the  East  once  under  Itoman  sway],  sent  an 
emba.ssy  offering  red  glass  .  .  .  aud  other  articles.  T'ai-tsung 
favoured  them  with  a  message  under  his  imperial  seal,  aud 
graciously  granted  them  presents  of  silk." 

'  Ecu-xn^Himl  IJiMary,  rii.  9.  St». 
K.  von  St-uk,  Vher  rfw  wickiig^,cik  Il/sie- 
Avnz/m  tUA  OrienU  mm  OeriiteMU,  p.  38. 

*  niTth.  t^ina  9Hd  Ute  Jioman  Orient^ 
ap.  Snlo,  ib.  p.  S5. 


'  The  fionriflhiiig  condition  of  tha 
Jews  in  tlio  rci);ii  of  Heru;Uu»  indi- 
eatMi  ths  profiperity  tbey  bad  CDJoyed 
in  tbs  nremliiig  rentury. 

'  S*e  edict  T/ttod.  US. 
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CHAPTER  I 

JUSTIN   U   AND   THJERIUS   II 

We  have  seen  that  the  Boman  Imperium  under  Justinian 
reached  the  absolutism  to  which  it  had  always  tended,  and 
Justinian  realised  that  Caesaropapism  at  which  the  christian 
£lmperors  had  been  continually  aiming.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  Justinian  accomplished  his  great  achievements  by 
means  of  an  artificial  State  system,  which  maintained  the 
Empire  in  equilibrium  for  the  time ;  but  it  was  only  for  the 
time.  At  his  death  the  winds  were  loosed  from  prison ; 
the  disintegrating  elements  began  to  operate  with  full  force ; 
the  artificial  system  collapsed ;  and  the  metamorphosis  in 
the  character  of  the  Empire,  which  had  been  surely  progress- 
ing for  a  long  time  past,  though  one  is  apt  to  overlook  it  amid 
the  striking  events  of  Justinian's  busy  reign,  now  began  to 
work  rapidly  fmd  perceptibly. 

Things  which  seemed  of  comparatively  secondary  import- 
ance under  the  enterprising  government  of  Justinian,  engage 
the  whole  attention  of  his  successors.    The  Persian  war  as- 
sumes a  serious  aspect,  and  soon  culminates  in  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death ;  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  overrun  by  Avars 
and  Slaves ;  and  consequently  the  Empire  cannot  retain  any 
real  hold  on  its  recent  conquests  in  Italy  and  Spain.     Thus 
the  chief   features   of  the  reigns   of  Justin,  Tiberius,^   and 

'  Onr     contemporary    soureea    for  Theophanes  of  Byzantium  (see  ^.  JT.  (?. 

JiatintDd  Tiberias  are  the  fragments  iv.  pp.  270,  271) ;  a  few  Novels  of  Jus- 

of  Jfeunder  ;  the  Ecclesiastical  His-  tin  and  Tiberius  ;  some  notices  in  tho 

'?'TofEvaj^riua(fromaii orthodox  point  Historia   Francorum    of    Gregory    of 

J  fc^*'  •  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Tours.     Besides  these,  we  have  for  the 

Joiio  of  Ephesus  (ftt>m  a  monophysitic  first  year  of  Justin's  reign  Corippus 

point  of    view) ;  a  few  fragments  of  (of  whom  more  will  be  said  presently). 
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Maurice  are :  the  struggle  against  the  I'ersians,  with  whom  the 
RoDiana  becouiu  Ies:i  aud  less  able  to  cape,  the  sufTtiriiigs  of 
rilyricum  and  Thrace  at  the  hands  of  Hunnit  and  Slavonic 
barbarians,  the  conquests  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  and  the 
change  in  the  politit^al  position  of  the  Emperor,  whose  power 
Bensibly  declines.  The  general  disintegration  of  the  Empire 
reaches  a  eliiuax  in  the  reign  of  Thocas  (002-010)^  aud  the 
State  is  with  difficulty  rescued  from  destrnction  and  revived 
by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Heraclius. 

In  reading  tlm  liistory  of  th(!  later  years  of  Justinian  we  are 
conscious  of  a  darkness  creeping  over  the  sky ;  the  light  that 
had  illuminated  the  early  part  of  his  reign  is  waning.  This 
change  had  become  perceptible  after  the  great  plague.  But 
after  the  death  of  Justinian  the  darkness  is  imminent;  the 
Empire  is  Btricken  as  it  were  witli  paralj-sia,  and  a  feeling 
of  despondency  prevails ;  the  Emperoi-s  are  like  men  grappling 
with  hopeless  tasks.  We  are  not  surprised  that  an  idea 
possessed  men's  niinrls  that  tlie  end  of  the  world  or  some  great 
change  was  at  hand ' ;  it  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  was  dark,  and  the  prospect  comfortless. 
"  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round." 


I.  Jtidin  II. 

A  struggle  for  the  succession  between  the  relations  of  Justin 
and  those  of  Theodora  had  at  one  time  seemed  probabis,  but 
it  had  been  forestalled  by  the  alliance  of  the  two  families  in 
the  person  of  Justin,  a  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  aud  Sophia, 
a  niece  of  the  Eujpre.ss.  Justin  held  tlie  poaiLiou  of  curapalatcs, 
which  we  might  translate  "  mayor  of  the  palace,"  and  on  his 
uncle's  death  was  at  once  recognised  by  the  senate.'  The 
panegyric  of  the  African  poet  Corippus,'  written  in  four  books 


TlicopliylncliiB,  wlio  wrutc  lii»  Hislnry 
of  Maurice  in  the  rc^tn  of  liGiacIius, 
lias  a  raluabln  digression  on  the  rvi^ii 
of  Mtorice's  predecessor. 

1  Joku  of  EphcHOA  believed  that 
Christwucomingvi>ry  aoon.  Cliosroes 
profeMed  to  know  more  pr»ciHly  what 
would  liBp[KJU  [Zdh.  iit.  SSS).  QK^ory 
tb«  Great,  Ep.  v.  21.  says  that  the 
ckim  nf  .toliii  .Tvjiitintor  to  tliv  tittv 
teumeniatt  inilic^ios  ttiu  proxfinity  of 
the  timo  of  Anttt.-liriHt.     Ti)>priiw  wan 


wftmeil  by  ftii  biikdI  thnt  lie  would  be 
apiurcd  the  «pcctaflpof  ihe  Approaching 
t.inii-s  oraiiiiicljv  (TliTOphylnct.  i.  1,  2). 
l''iiJay  vjicikki*  of  tlio  IJnie  aa  ono  of  a 
"  univi'i-\al  politJui)  jit.Uy." 

'  The  sactesBJon,  hon-ever,  scema  to 
li&re  been  samewhat  diouhtfnl  b«fur^ 
hand,  for  it  ii}ijinn.'nt1y  took  the  itan«» 
by  sarpmi-  -,  cf.  JSvajirius.  v.  1. 

'  FlnvLtiN  CrwHiohius  CorippUB,  the 
author  of  Ulc  Jefttrnnis.  Ul8  ypTKi 
HOiiiotiuLeJt  ni[i  Kiuoutlilyonough,  but  are 
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of  Latin  hexameters,  dc  latufibm  Jusiini  Angusii  minoris, 
giving  a  coluurvU  account  uf  the  circomstances  of  the  Emperor's 
accession,  had  probably  a  political  intention.  Justin  required 
a  trumpet 

Acconling  to  tlte  narrative  in  the  poem  of  Corippus,  which 
we  may  assnme  to  represent,  with  sufftcient  accuracy,  what 
actually  liapjwueJ,  Justin  was  wakened  before  daybreak  by 
the  Patrician  Callinicus,  who  announced  that  Justinian  was 
dead.  At  the  same  time  the  senate  entered  the  palace  build- 
ings, and  imjceeding  to  a  beautiful  room  overlooking  the  sea, 
whither  Justin  had  already  repaired,  found  him  conversing 
with  his  wife  Sophia.  Callinicus,  as  the  spokeiiman  of  the 
senate,  greeted  Justin  as  the  new  Augustus,  virtually  designated 
by  the  late  Emperor  aa  his  successor.  All  then  re]>aired  to  the 
imperial  chambers,  and  gazed  on  the  corpse  of  the  deceased 
sovereign,  who  lay  on  a  golden  bier.  Justin  is  represented  as 
apostiophiaing  the  dead,  and  complaining  that  his  uncle  left  the 
world  at  a  critical  moment ;  "  Behold  the  Avars  and  the  fierce 
Franks,  and  the  Gepids  and  the  Goths  (Getae,  probably  mean- 
ing the  Slaves),  and  an  man}'  other  nations  encompass  us  with 
wars."  Sophia  ordered  an  embroidered  cloth  to  be  brought, 
on  which  the  whole  series  of  •Justinian's  labours  was  wrought 
io  gold  and  brilliant  colours,  the  Emperor  himself  in  the  midst 
with  his  foot  resting  on  the  neck  of  the  Vandal  tyrant' 

In  the  morning  Justin  and  his  wife  proceeded  to  the  church 
of  St  Sophia,  and  made  a  public  declaration  of  the  orthodox 


wry  rioor  roinjiantl  witli  the  poetry  of 
CUoiiiiLQ.     1q  the  pratftUio  cb  upos- 
tropliUi*  Juktin  tfatM — 
.  .  .  IM  qduins  jHiUtlM  notim  dm  nombw 


EtiMt  nyinilnwai  ntlaMi  tumlnlmft  nfm. 
Mualalbw   imnu  Ui   reoitar   goudwmiqit 


(Thr  three  i)iv[nttip«  are  Viirnantui, 
Jtutin'i  mother,  vho  va.*  vtill  Alive, 
SopkU,  uiil  Jiulin.) 

imUm  ffniSM  BtHnana  >d  foeden  corruaL 
tvtMlin  in  Inato  BoaMttum  namra  unatDr 
Mhqo*  fioJtmlao  coacU  bsne  vItbti)  ijum- 

rati. 

Id  Ibv  Jatimtio  the  praiMv  of  the  mints 
tW  AnartawM  ore  tang  ;  h6  u  haul  to 
hMX*  apanwl  money,  an  j  is  comparetl 
to  A  tieo,  whik  the  Eii)]>fror  ia  tUa 
fonktaio  whicli  walen  iL  Tlie  general 
tone  a  ooBcentrated  ill  the  lins 


felis  oit  u>cu«  Juitiao  iirincipe  intmdas. 

In  iii.  132  tlii-rv  U  ati  altostou  to  the 
name  of  Jn^tin's  fjither, 

ante  octdos  genlll  genltor  daldMfanu  o«iUil 
tcmpoire  erit. 

Throoghoiit  the  f«)em  Corippud  pla,v« 
on  the  niimes  JostiouB,  Vigiliuitio,  and 
Sameotift  {Xotpta). 

In  giving  a  sketch  of  Coripplis* 
outlitiv  of  the  proceeditifO)  which  fol- 
I[>w(hI  .lii^tiutAiiB  death  I  have  tnkcti  a 
hint  from  Konkc  (««  WeiigikhichU,  i?. 
2,  p.  127). 

'  I  drmlit  whrther  Corippus  had  any 
authority  ia  fact  for  this  incident  The 
ciiTiiiiutuiicv  that  the  African  jtovtoliose 
the  Vaii<lal  moruirch  is  the  ty]>e  of  the 
foes  ranqaiflhed  by  Jiutinian  makeii  im 
iiuspicioua  that  it  ia  entirely  a  poetical 
invention. 
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faitL  Betuming  to  the  palace,  Justin  assumed  tlie  royal 
robes  and  ornaments,  and  was  luised  ou  a  shield  lifted  by 
four  pmrdsmen,'  after  wliich  ceremony  the  Patriarch  blessed 
bim  and  placed  the  diadem  ou  his  head.  The  Emperor  then 
delivered  an  inaugural  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he 
enunciated  his  intention  to  pursue  the  principles  of  piety  and 
justice,  aud  regretted  that  iiuportant  departments  of  the  admini- 
Btration  had  been  neglected  or  mismanaged  in  the  last  years 
of  Justinian,  who  in  his  old  age  was  careless  of  such  matters, 
and  colli  to  the  things  of  tliis  life.^  After  this  oration,  the 
senate  in  due  form  adored  the  new  Euiperor. 

Then,  attended  by  the  senators  and  court,  Justin  proceeded 
to  the  hippodrome,  and  took  his  seat  in  tho  cathiama.  When 
the  jubilant  greetings  of  the  people,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
his  actnal  elevation,  had  subsided,  the  Kmperor  delivered  another 
oration,  exhorting  the  populace  to  be  peaceable  and  orderly, 
and  announcing  his  intention  to  assume  the  consulship  and 
honour  the  following  year  with  his  nimie.' 

Suddenly  the  benches  which  lined  each  side  of  the  hippo- 
drome were  emptied,  and  crowds  of  people  made  their  way  to 
the  space  in  front  of  the  cathisma.  They  presented  to  the 
Kmperor  bonds  for  loans  whicli  his  uncle  had  contracted,  and 
implored  or  demanded  to  Ihj  repaid.  Justin  in  his  spuech  to 
the  senators  had  signified  his  piu^jose  of  liquidating  these 
debts,*  and  be  now  couimauded  that  the  money  should  be  paid 
on  the  spot.  The  scene  is  graphically  describeil  by  the  ohse- 
qmous  pen  of  Corippus.  This  popular  act  was  followed  by 
another  example  of  clemency,  and  many  prisonera  were  released 
at  the  prayers  of  their  kinsfolk.     Corippus  seems  to  imply 


I 
I 


'  Tho  Emperor,  of  courw,  tiood  on 
tlld  shield,  «viii>L'lt  was  misc'd  ;  striU  ill 
mut  redia  iittera,  his  ovrn  Utter  tKtii|; 
tlie  iniLkl  of  Jiintiiiiis,  I,  wlik'h  isnUo 
refeiTctt  to  in  i.  353,  smiftinn  tie  I<Att 
rt^ar^eiiR,  an  L'Xprcwioti  uOiirh  does  not 
necanarUy  rapport  the  Bllc^Jitioii  qF 
th«  Btera  EiiU^  that  Justin  the  eldor 
oonM  ntit  write. 

"  iL  2S6— 

nn1ln  niitjnni  owtMsl:  Jam  H|!liln>  omnls 

altcritu  vIIab  wIo  ftmlmt  uiiuiv. 

Id  this  spppch  Jtutin  speaks  of  liim- 
mIF,  the  Etnpemr,  an  the  he*d  (rejure- 
■entiug  tlic  Dvity),  giving  ilLroi'tioiiii 
to  the  tnomlKrs  of  tho  autc  body.    The 


trcMury,;*««4,i«c(wap«ircdtotliobolly. 

'  The  iuaiLKiJrntioii  of  Justin  u 
consul  (Ut  Jnnrnry  666)  is  deaoribed 
in  the  fourth  book  of  Corippna. 

*  Wp  cannot,  of  coursp,  put  mnch 
trust  in  the  coIourinR  whicli  Corippus 
yivim  tt>  this  ImDjamtiou,  II  is  likely 
enough  that  he  iEi»(.'rt<.H]  Iii  Justju's 
throne-spee^'h  the  Hue  whi(^h  expr«ssei 
Bn  intention  to  (lay  the  deiiita  in  order 
to  make  it  appoar  that  the  paj-nient 
vrrnt  not  cxtiirtpil  from  th«  Emix-ror  bv 
n.  thr«3t«nini;  dcinoustration  ;  &nd  it 
is  (luiti-  ]toKsi[iI''  UiBt  in  thu  hipiioditime 
Jiistii)  was  confroiitf>d,  not  by  tosrful 
supplianta,  but  by  cUmOToas  creditora. 
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that  the  prisons  were  entirely  emptied,  and  takes  pains  to  justify 
a  hardly  justifiable  act 

TliB  poet  goes  on  to  describe  the  obseqiiies  of  Justinian, 
the  beauties  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  the  reception  of  the 
Avaric  ankbasBadors.  but  we  need  not  follow  him  furtlier. 
The  Emperor  appointed  his  son-in-law  Baduarius,  who  had 
married  hia  daughter  aVrabia,  to  the  post  of  curopolates,  which 
his  own  accession  had  rendered  vacant' 

The  accession  of  Justiu  was  not  wholly  unendnTigercd  or 
unstained  with  blood.  A  conspiracy  of  two  senators^  was 
detected  and  punished,  and  the  Emperor's  namesake  Justin, 
the  son  of  his  cousin  Germouus,  was  put  to  death  iu  ^VJcxan- 
dria  as  a  dangerous  and  perhaps  designing  relation.  The 
influence  of  Sophia  may  have  been  opemtive  here,  for  enmity 
and  jealousy  had  always  prevailed  l>etween  her  aunt  Tlieodora 
and  the  family  of  Germanus. 

Sophia  had  the  ambition,  without  the  genius,  of  her  aunt 
Theodora.  Like  her,  she  had  been  originally  a  monophysite. 
But  a  bishop  had  suggested  that  the  heretical  opinious  of 
her  husband  and  herself  stood  in  tlie  way  of  his  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  Caesar ;  and  accordingly  the  pair  found  it  con- 
venient to  join  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox,  on  wlicm  they  bad 
before  looked  down  as  "  synodites."  It  is  perhaps  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Sophia  was  not  content  to  induce  her  husband 
to  alter  his  opinitms  and  to  retain  her  own  faith.  The 
administration  of  an  orthodox  Emperor  and  a  monophysitic 
Empress  had  worked  well  in  the  case  of  Justinian  and  Tlieo- 
dora; the  balance  of  religious  parties  had  l)oen  maintained,  so 
that  neither  was  alienated  from  tlio  crown.  It  is  probable 
that  if  Sophia  had  remained  satisfied  with  One  Nature,  the 
persecution  of  monophysitic  heretics,  which  disgraced  the 
latter  half  of  Justin's  reign,  would  not  have  taken  place,  and 
the  eastern  provinces  would  have  been  less  Dstrauged  from 
the  central  power. 

AVTien  Justin  came  to  the  throne  he  decided  to  make  a 
fresh  start  and  abandon  the  unpopular  system  of  his  tmcle,  as 
is  clearly  indicated  in  the  poem  of  Corippus.    An  opportunity 


*  Ja«tin  uid  SojihiA  had  one  mhi, 
who  died  early. 


S). 


'  Aetlierius  and  AddAcns  (Evugr,  *. 
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of  taking  a  first  step  in  this  direction  was  offered  aluiost  im- 
mediately by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  of  Avars  to  deinaml 
the  payments  wliich  Justinian's  policy  was  accustomed  to 
gnint.^  Justin  boldly  njfuswl  to  concede  these  payments  any 
longer,  and  Ids  refusal  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  ruinous 
depredations,  which  prepared  the  way  for  a  complete  change 
in  the  population  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  This  resolu- 
tion of  Justin  was  a  direct  break  with  a  vital  part  of  the 
Juatinianeou  system,  and  was  perhaps  not  unwise,  for  money 
payments  could  have  hardly  restrained  the  Avars  and  Slaves 
much  longer  from  invading  the  cls-Danubian  countries.  It 
was  a  popular  act,  because  it  seemed  brave,  and  might  lead  to 
the  possibility  of  lightening  the  burden  of  taxation. 

JusLiuiau's  religious  doctrines  in  his  last  years  had  been 
erratic,  and  he  was  stigmatised  as  a  heretic  In  this  respect, 
too,  Justin's  accession  signalised  a  reaction.  He  published 
a  manifesto  (irpoypafifia)  '^  to  all  Christians  strictly  orthodox, 
from  whom  he  expressly  excluded  the  friends  of  one  nature. 
But  at  this  time  he  did  uot  purjxise  tfl  do  more  tluiii  withdraw 
the  light  of  his  countenance  from  the  party  which  had,  in 
recent  years  at  least,  been  contented  with  Justinian.  A 
monophysite  expressly  acknowledges  that  for  the  first  six 
years  of  his  reign  Justin  was  mild  and  peaceable  in  his  re- 
ligious policy." 

Circumstances    necessitated    the    reaction    which    Justin's 


nbusy  tn  tne 


{ivcR  ait  ac^piiiint  nf  tlie 
cmbuayin  the  third  hcxjic  of  bin  de 
laudibiui  Justini.  In  )iU  reply  to  Or- 
■mbuaador  l^rgitcs,  JustiD  u  made  to 
ms  (1.  333)— 

KaBomkna  drl  Mt,  t«mnli  bod  0([et  atidIs. 

The  reception  of  tbe  embassy  tooV 
placa  seven  days  [I.  151)  after  Justin's 
accossioD,  naiuvly  on  20tli  KovomVr. 
TfaBamazemeDtof  tbcbarbori&ns  attho 
sulendonr  of  tlH>  court  a  tLiui  ditacribiHl 
(f.  237s}^.>- 

mlmtor  bubam  pubw 
IngrsMHJ  pfiiQoi  ImiBeiin'inc  EKt<|ueM  atiia 
Iintnu. 

iMontc*  ■HaU.re  virus.     »fUta  turea  ceniiuit 
palw|iM  ■as|ilclai>t  alio  splenilMitia  forni 
anna  «  auratoa  onaoa  cmtaMus  rabentoa. 
bDmMnnt  Uiic«ai  M«vta([na  fnatart  seeima ; 
eetemiue  egnitUe  aptiGUvt  miracfUa  pootpat 
at  crrdunt  Bliud  RoiiintiB  [intntia  cad  tun. 

'  Quoted  by  ETaBriiw,  v.  A. 


>  John  of  EpbesuH,  iii.  I  ;  tliis  }<tate. 
ment  amea  witb  the  d&te  of  the  Novel 
couceninig  the  Sainaritaiis,  £72  A.n. 
Jobn  of  Kpbcsus  is  the  author  of  an 
ecclesiastic^  history  iu  S^-Hac,  vhicti 
baa  betin  pn.rtly  traaslateif  sad  partly 
analysed  by  Dr.  Payuc  SmilJi,  tbu 
wcll^Don'n  8yriac  scholar.  Alany  de- 
taiU  arc  to  he  fnunil  in  it  not  only 
respecting  the  peragcutioii  of  tlie  mono- 
pbysitps,  tbniuRh  which  the  writer 
tiiiiiHrilf  wns  n  Milftirvr,  but  also  n'Spect* 
inj{  the  courts  of  Justin,  Tiberius,  and 
Miiurice,  and  tlie  Pttrnian  warn,  TIiU 
history  s&ema  to  he  kiiovii  to  com- 
paratively few  writers,  and  ha-s  been 
Btraagi'ly  noglcctod  by  Profeaaor  Raw- 
linsoD  m  his  work  on  the  Sossuiids. 
[t  U  cA)>ecia]|y  iiit«rr^ting  as  a  liistory 
writton  from  the  moiiophy«itic  point 
of  view.  T  bavfi  usnl  ^uiith's  ^n«- 
lation. 
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reigu  inaugurated,  but  they  equally  necessitated  the  failure  of 

tliis  attempt  at  a  new  policy.     Justin  was  not  a  strong  TOiin, 

and  the  circumstaucea  of  tlie  time  were  atroug  and  inexorable. 

He  was  completely  unsuccessful,  as  he  owned  before  he  died, 

and  his  mind  was  probably  diseased  long  before  he  became 

undoubtedly  insane.      We  can  measure  his  want  of  success  by 

the  fact  that  even  the  orthodox  did  not  approve  of  him;  and 

ecclesiastical  historians  are  prepared  to  forgive  much  for  tlie 

ice  of  the  two  natures.      Evagrius  speaks  of  him  in  harsh 

'terms,   charj^ing  him  with  avarice  and  protijgacy,  and   with 

traflickiug   in   ecclesiastical   oI^c&h.      And   he  seems   to  have 

sorted  to  many  moiles  of  raising  money  which   were   not 

calculated  to   make   \\\a   rule  beloved ;    for  though   he  wisely 

remitted  '  a  burden  of  arrears  which  conld  not  be  profitably 

cacled,  he  le\ied  on  ship -cargoes  taxes,  whicli   brought  iu 

sums,  an<l   also    taxed    the  bread  ^  which  was  publicly 

^distributetl  in  the  capital  and  called  "  political  (or  civil)  loaves." 

But  the  state  of  tlie  Knipire  was  such  that  populaiity  could 

^only  have  been  obtained  by  an  almost  unwise  generusity,  such 

that  by  wliich  Tiberius  afterwards  won  geneiTil  aflection ; 

and  such  a  policy  would  have  ultimaU-Jy  aided  ratlier  than 

i.«rrested  the  forces  of  disintegration.     The  disintegration  took 

^place  in  two  diilerent  ways. 

(I)  On   the  one  hand  the  imperial  power  was  no  longer 

■«b6olute.      The  Emperor  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 

rinomber  of  wealtliy  aud  iutluenlial  aristocrats,  wliose  power  had 

increaaed  so  much  in  the  declining  years  of  Jostinian  that 

they   were   almost  able  to  assume  an   independent  attitude. 


*  KoTcl  i  Iingj.  Jutitiai  (fidS  a.d.] 
VCaI  ffiryj^wp^"*'*  XwdSuv  ^fiit/ivlt^v  (in 
Ttd.  iiL  of  Zacbtrii  voa  Lb^ntli»l'a 
</fM  QTafea-1i"mnnuti\).  Arrc-are  wim^i 
nmHtvd  by  this  <^ict  up  to  tho  eiglitb 
t;indictioD  {i-Kviifufivi),  tuat  ta  up  to  5'GO 
ik.D.  In  tfau  Novel  the  dwlinc  of  tho 
Lvrnty  u  noticed.  Tlio  second  Novel 
atta  tlio  <)iasolutioiii  of  maitriinotiy 
both  parties  coniK-Dt  C<»tMrtuu};  \x. 
rnnmciolea    the    iiriridpli^    ttmt   yifiou 

;lhisiahject  anmetliui^will  he  naidnheti 

\m9  come  to  the  logisUtion  of  the  Isau- 

rf»n  Emperors  in  the  eighth  century. 

We  nisy  ttotii-'o  itert  that  Jiittiri  Imilt 

the  X|>itfoTp6tWof,  "froldni  chamlxT," 

.i^lcudid  room  in  tiie  [lalaco,  juljoln- 


ing  the  alcuiiiiic  Bpurtnitnta    of   tbe 
Kni{>cror  aim   &n[irLWs.      M.    PavjMtiA 


ICUUUIg     B] 

iiiit  &n[ir 
huahonii  thflt  it  waa  sltiiited  to  tho 
ivi-xt  of  t1iu  PliJU-tjK,  wliii'Ji  tiH  has  iiien* 
tilled.     SiC  T4    Bi^avrti-d  ifdicropa,  (i. 

1«7  WTf. 

'  Tho  tix  on  mrxfxx  was  a  il*ff>n  on 
a  <Aak  of  vine.  Tbo  tax  on  the  "  civil 
Ioavl's  "  was  fottr  (iu-ir*.  Sex  John 
Eph.  iii.  11.  Tho  m^hU  of  Rtairs,  107 
ill  Dtinibor,  from  which  the  distribti- 
tiuns  of  bread  {pnnis  ijmdilu,  as  it  wm 
<'ulli>d  in  Latin)  were  niaJc,  wcro  a 
featnrv  of  CuiieUitilinoplL'.  Tho  tally 
which  every  houaeholdcr  had  \a  ahow 
ID  urdor  to  recfttTe  his  aliare  was  cklled 
eaiaiiuu. 
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Hifiioiy  shows  us  Uiat  the  maintenance  of  law  is  least  sccore 
when  aristocratic  classes  become  predominant;  turbulence 
waxes  rife,  attempts  to  override  the  rights  of  inferiors  are  sure 
t<>  take  p1ace>  and  the  only  safeguard  i.s  a  strong  monarchical 
authority.  Now  this  evil  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Justin.  Tlie 
noblu  lords  were  turbulent  and  licentious,  and  while  Justin  mado 
praiseworthy  eiforts  to  enforce  the  law  at  all  coats,  there  was, 
doubtless,  a  constant  struggle,  in  which  Justin  was  generally 
obh'ged  to  conipromiBe ;  and  we  can  thus  understand  a  bitter 
allusion  in  a  speech  which  ho  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
Tiberius*  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.^  He  bade  Tiberius 
beware  of  the  lords,  who  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  as  of 
men  who  had  led  himself  into  an  evil  plight.' 

Justin's  desire  to  enforce  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and 
the  corruption  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  ore  illustrated 
by  an  anecdote'     The  prefect  of  the  city  was  a  man  wlw, 
knowing  Justin's  anxiety  to  protect  the  oppressed,  had  pro* 
posed    himself    for  the   post,  and   had   promised   that    if  b« 
received  for  a  certain  time  full  powers,  unrestricted  by  any  priri- 
lege  of  class,  the  wrouged  individuals  who  were  always  addressii^ 
appeals  to  the  throne  would  soon  cease  to  trouble  the  sovereign. 
One  day  a  man  appeared  before  the  prefect  and  accused  a 
person  of  senatorial  rank.     The  accused  noble  did  not  voudi- 
eafe   to   notice  the    prefect's  summons,  and,   on    i-eceiving  % 
second  citation,  attended  a  banquet  of  the  limperor  instead  of 
appearing  in  court.     During  the  feast  the  prefect  entered  the 
banqueting-hall  of   tlie   palace,  and  addressed  the  Emperor: 
"  I  promised  your  Majesty  to  leave  not  a   single   oppressed 
person  in  the  city  within  a  certain  time,  and  I  shall  succeed 
perfectly  in  my  engagement  if  your  authority  come  to  my 


'  Sm  iwtf,  p.  7S.  Ood  pnt  it  in  hU 
beftrt,  aays  BTsgrius  (v.  13),  to  rucvrd  liis 
own  errors  oud  girc  sood  advici'. 
Compare  the  ucoaiit  in  TheopbyUctiDi, 
iu.n,4.  EragriuagivQiannntavouniblo 
account  of  Jiuitin'n  moral  cliaracter 
(v.  I):  "he  waUdved  ia  luxury  and 
uniutunl  ptouoru"  (^Sonut  iKTbna.\)\ 
and  he  abu  dwcJIs  va  his  grvod  of 
moii<nr. 

■  ThB  general  feeling  oC  ttio  Em- 
|ara'«  misfortanes  in  Juitln's  rei^  is 
nflact^d  in  the  doggerel  epif^m 
written  by  sobic  of  tlio  city  wits  and 


&x«d  upon  a  tablet  (John   Epb. 
24)- 

•■  Balhl,  builJ  kluR  Uir  pUlu-, 
AbiI  nba  it  vkal  utd  htfrb  ; 
Th«D  Bioant  mhI  tXmaA  dmmi  It, 
Sotrlng  ptoadlr  Is  Um  wy : 
Xartward,  touUt  utd  ooitn  sod  «t 
mianmr  UuHi  ahUt  gase, 
Koncht  tbonlt  sea  bat  •Iranlsttaiis, 
The  wwk  of  thy  vn  dty*." 

(This  is  the  translitioa  of  Dr.  F^: 
Smith.) 

'  S««  tbo  account  in  Zonaras. 
xiv.cap.  10(voI.  iii.  p.286,wi.  Diudoi 
and  Cedrenns,  t  681  iqq.  (Bonn). 
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it  if  you  shelter  and  patrouise  wrongdoers,  and  entertain 
lem  at  your  table,  1  shall  fail.     Eitlier  allow  me  to  resign  or 
do  not  recognise  the  wrongdoers."     The  Emperor  replied :  '*  If 
I  am  the  luan,  takt-  me."     The  prefect,  thns  reassured,  arrested 
the  crimiiml,  tried  him,  found  him  guilty,  and  flogged   him. 
The  plaintiff  was  recompensed  amply.     It  is  said  that  people 
were  so  terrified  by  this  example  of  strictness  that  for  thirty 
^days  no  accusations  were  lodged  with  the  prefect 
^P     (2)  At  the  same  time  the  bonds  which  attache<l  the  pro- 
vinces  of   the   Empire  to   the  centre,  and   thereby  to   each 
other,  were   beiJig  loosened ;    and  it  is  important   to   notice 
and  easy  to  apprehend  that  this  change  was  closely  connected 
with   the   diminution   of  the   imperial   autliority.       For   that 
authority   held    the   heterogeneous   elements   ttigether   in   one 
whole ;    and   if   the   position   of  the   Emperor   became   in- 
Becure  or  his  hand  weak,  the  centrifugal  forces  immediately 
^began  to  operate.     Now,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  certain  changes 
^Bltroduced  by  Justinian,  which  from  one  point  of  view  might 
^•eem  to  make  for  absolutism,  were  r^Iculated  to  further  tJie 
^^F0gTe6S  of  the  centrifugal  teodency  if  it  once  began  to  set  in. 
He  tefer  to  the  removal  of  some  important  nings  in  tlie  ladder 
of  the  administrative  hierarchy ;  tlie  abolition  of  the  count  of 
^^e  East  and  the  ^icarius  of  Asiano.*     These  smaller  centres 
Hhad  helped  to  preserve  the  compactness  of  the  Empire,  and 
^■beir  abolition  operated  in  the  reverse  direction. 
^B     A  remarkable  law  of  Justin^  (5GS  a.d.)  is  preserved,  in 
^■riiidi  he  yields  to  the  sepnratist  tendencies  of  the  provinces 
"to  a  certain  extent.     This  law  provided  that  the  governor  of 
^^ach  province  should  be  appointed  without  cost  at  the  request 
^H>f  the  bishops,  landowners,  and  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
It  was  a   considerable   concession    in    the   direction   of   local 
govenmient,  and  its  importance  will   be  more  fully  recognised 
if  it  is  rememberttd   that  •Iu»tinian   had   introduced  in  some 
pry\-inces  the  practice  of  investing  the  civil  governor,  who  held 
iicial    as    well    as    administrative    power,    with    militaiy 
Intbori^  alaa    It  is  a  measure  which  sheds  much  light  on  tbs 
ite  of   the    Empire,  and    reminds   us  of  that    attempt    of 
Fouurius  to  give  representative  local  govenmient  to  the  cities 

'  Sa  above,  Bk.  ir.  pt  L  cap.  zU. 
'  NdvfI  t.  (cd.  KHcharin). 
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in  the  south  of  Gaul,  a  measure  which  came  too  late  to  cure 
the  political  lethargj-  whidi  prevailed. 

Tlie  estrangement  of  the  eastern  provinces  from  the  crown 
was  further  increased  by  the  persecutions  of  heretics,  which 
began  ahniit  the  year  572.  The  Kmperor  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Patriarch,  John  of  Sirimis  (n  place  near  Antioch), 
and  to  have  heeu  induced  by  hini  to  make  a  new  attempt  at 
unifying  the  Church  by  ineaus  of  persecution.^  The  procedure 
against  the  Samaritans'*  (572  A.i>.)  was  so  effective  that  that 
important  people  became  (^utte  insi^iificant  The  munophy- 
sitic  monks  and  nuns  were  expelled  from  their  monasteries 
and  convents,  fleeing  "  like  birds  before  the  hawk."  John  of 
Ephesns,  a  monophysite,  describes  in  his  ecclesiastical  history 
the  details  of  this  persecution.  We  may  take  as  au  example 
the  case  uf  Antipatra  and  Juliana,''  two  noble  ladies  attaclied 
to  the  uionophysitic  faitli.  They  were  coniined  in  a  monastery 
at  Chalcedon,  and,  because  tlusy  would  not  accept  the  formula 
of  the  orthodox,  were  obliged  to  wear  the  dress  of  nuns,  were 
shorn  of  their  liair,  and  were  "  made  to  sweep  the  convent, 
and  carry  away  the  dirt,  and  scrub  and  wash  out  the  latriuae, 
and  serve  in  the  kitchen,  and  wash  the  candlesticks  and 
dishes,  and  perform  otlier  similar  duties."  Unable  to  endure 
theae  ImrU-ships,  they  submitted  in  form  to  the  Chalceduniau 
communion.  This,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  mild 
case.  The  measure  whi:;)i  the  moiiophysites  most  resented 
was  the  annulling  of  the  orders  of  their  clei^y.  Tlie  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  had  hereby  a  welcome  opportimity  for  in- 
terfering with  the  dioceses  of  Antiocli,  Alexandria,  and  Cyprus, 
over  wliich  he  desired  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  like  that 
which  the  bishop  of  Rome  possessed  over  the  see  of  Thes- 
salonica,  for  example,  or  the  see  of  Ravenna. 


I 


In  the  year  574  tlie  Emperor  became  a  hopeless  and  even 


'  It  »  rerhaiw  doubtful  whether 
Justin  tvaH  jwrsutmlly  &  fi^rvout  1)o- 
liovcr.  Uc  iutrtxlucei  iu  the  cola- 
■^  oriiU  8a1iili  "A  r«<iiiBln  figurm  whiirh 
was  geiiProUj-  cuiuporctl  to  Venus." 
IHboritiK  di-sLDii tin  110(1  Chit,  and  hud  a 
cross  struck  uixtn  the  revcTse  of  liia 
coIju.  It  U  remarkable  that  thu  act 
of  'Hburias  is  TrgardutL  W  Juliu  of 
Ki>he8D8  (iii.  14]  u  n  publit:  profes- 


Hioci  of  ChmtUnity.  A  coin  of  Jtutin 
with  such  n  ligiinj  is  givt'u  in  Dn- 
cAURfl'a  FamiiUu  Auyiulae  Bpzantinae, 
\\  70. 

»  Novel  vii.  (ed.  Zachariii). 

'  .Tiili.'uut  belongr^d  tu  tlip  hciiRO  of 
AiiuitaHiuB  tho  Kiuperor ;  her  father 
waa  the  consul  Mocues.  She  bccaiQO 
tliR  MJistur-iu-l&w  of  Justin  by  marryinf^ 
his  tirotlier.     S€<  John  £ph.  ii.  1*2. 
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dftngerous  lonatic,  and  his  vagaries  were  the  talk  of  ConsUu- 
tinople.*  It  was  necessary  to  place  bars  on  hia  windows  to 
prevent  him  from  hurling  himself  down,  and  in  his  tits  ho 
used  to  bite  his  chauil)erlaiu».  The  uuly  cliarni  l>y  which 
they  could  then  quiet  his  fury  was  the  words,  "  Tlie  son  of 
CJabolo  is  coming  " — a  reference  to  Ilarith,  king  of  a  tribe  of 
Arahs.^  When  he  heard  this  exclaniatiun  h«  was  cowed  at  once. 
His  favourite  amusement  was  to  sit  in  a  little  waggon,  which 
Ids  attendants  used  to  draw  about  in  the  palace  chambers,  and 
a  musical  instniment  was  constantly  played  in  his  presence  to 
calm  his  temper. 

Sophia  did  not  feel  equal  to  carrying  on  the  government 
without  male  assistance,  especially  as  the  I'ersiim  war  was 
pressing  the  realm  hard.  Har  representations  of  the  unfor- 
tunate state  of  things  in  the  capital  had,  it  is  said,  induced 
Choeroes  to  grant  a  temporary  peace,  but  the  renewal  of  the 
war  was  certain  at  a  near  date,  wlule  the  Avars  were  unceasing 
in  their  hostilities.  A  tirm  hand  at  the  reins  was  indispens- 
able. Accordingly,  in  the  last  month  of  574,  in  one  of  his 
«ane  intervals,  Justin,  at  her  instance,  created  Tiberius,"  the 
count  of  the  excubiti^  a  Caesar.  On  this  occasion  he  de- 
livered an  unexpectedly  candid  and  repentant  speech,  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  contemporaries.* 

" '  Know-,'  he  naid,  *  that  it  is  Qotl  who  blesaes  you  and  ronfen  ttus 
dignity  and  ite  lymboU  upon  you,  not  I.  Honour  it,  tliat  you  may  be 
lionoun;d  by  it  Honour  your  mother,  who  vtus  hitherto  your  quMn ; 
70a  do  not  forget  that  fomicrly  you  were  her  slave,  now  you  are  her  son. 


1  Oar  KQtkority  for  JuAtiu's  mailnciui 
Ib  JoliQ  of  Ej.)h«iUH,  sjicl  lilt!  jL'taUs  hu 
gives  are  i[iiit'i  rrrwiiblL-.  He  jimrfsswi 
to  ooncMil  Mtao  of  the  wotnc  fi>atiin.i) 
of  .TuNtiuH  i»M.  John,  alt]iuuf:lt  lie  is  a 
noDophysitc  and  delisted  JH-ttin's  later 
policy,  iageDtirallysu  fficietitl  V  moderate. 
In  reganT to  thvsu  dc-tjii]§,  whtcli  ortho- 
diMC  wTit«n  anpproaa,  he  says  (iiJ.  2) : 
"Tlip  tt'liule  seuBto  aud  city,  iiatiircs  rut 
irell  u  foroigiicnt,  bear  witness  to  the 
trail)  and  cractm-wt  of  otir  detatla." 

"*  Chorth,  the  ooii  of  Oabolo,  wat  the 
Syriac  eqaivalent  of  Harith,  tha  aon  of 
Jabal. 

"  For  Tiberius,  tee  Corippm,  dt 
Imtdihus  Jwftini,  t.  212  tq. — 

;  cmala  dlumnnna  tunnlrtt  rmTUlu-i  »c«ni 
\  Vbirliia,  dotBlnt  Hici>er  cnl  maxims  ctm 


iiUlItaHtrnit:  nun(|tie  ninm  irjutlmtu  orUi 
coinmunii  b«neCiin(ir  alena  rl  «)•  nlarv  ma'rla 
muHrliiivHK  pritnlii  pni-ntim  (■ntelci.-lt  ab  nniilii 
uti)UF  p«lrr  jrenlium  nutrmt,  fovit.  iiuuvit. 
pMUlAtiuKiai:  vfmni  aamuis  In  lutltfis  JiutlU 

Wotice  the  qooatit)-  of  Tiheritu. 

*  1  tratialato  from  Tlirojiliylactua 
(iii.  11).  wlio  profesHM  to  quote  tfao 
uaadomi>d  and  unadult«mtrd  wonls  of 
.IiisLin  (ff.  Evagrius,  v.  13,  and  ThM- 
[>bAiif-!i  ad  ann,  COtO,  who  )t\mcm  tliin 
apewh  at  t)ic  tinii;  cif  TibcmiH'  ulevattoa 
to  the  rank  of  Au^^tual.  I  liava 
traualated  verj-  liurally,  to  pt'iirwlnce 
tho  efFK-t  of  the  disjointed  nenteDoes  of 
the  feeble  speaker.  John  nf  EjiliMua 
atutM  (iti.  4}  lluit  •K.ribeH  ioi>)c  down 
tho  spoucb  in  sbortbatid,  atid  »o  itwaa 
prcwrved. 
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Delight  not  iu  the  slieddiog  of  Uuud  ;  take  no  skaxe  in  murder ;  do  not 
return  evil  for  evil,  thut  you  inny  ht-'Corat;  1ikt>  unU)  me  in  onpopalaritT. 
I  have  been  cAlled  to  m-connt  ai«  a  man,  for  I  fell,  and  I  rcc<svod  Aceonl- 
\x\^  to  my  Bins ;  but  I  shall  sue  thow  who  cauM-il  me  tu  err  at  the  throne 
o£  Christ.  Let  not  this  imperial  garh  elate  thee  as  it  elated  me.  Act  to 
all  men  as  yuu  wuuKl  act  to  yuur)<«ir,  rctnumbtfring  what  you  were  befote 
and  what  you  are  now.  lie  not  arrogant,  and  you  will  not  go  wi 
you  know  what  I  watt,  what  I  became,  and  what  I  am.  All  t1 
yonr  children  and  servants — you  know  that  I  preferred  you  to  my 
blood  ;  you  e*e  them  hero  before  you,  you  wo  all  tho  pcrwnB  of  the 
adminiatration.  Pay  attention  to  the  army  ;  do  not  encourage  infnrmen, 
and  let  not  men  aay  of  thee,  "  His  prcdecenor  wu  such  and  inch  ** ;  for 
I  opeok  from  my  own  experience.  Permit  those  who  posaeu  to  eajoy 
their  property  in  peace  ;  and  give  onto  those  who  posKw  not.'" 

The  Tatriarch  then  pronounced  a  prayer,  and  when  all  had 
said  Amen,  and  tlie  new  Caesar  Iiad  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the 
Augustus,  Justin  said,  "  li  you  will,  I  live ;  if  you  will  not,  I 
die.  May  God,  who  mode  heaven  and  earth,  place  in  your 
heart  all  that  T  have  forgotten  to  tell  you." 

But  although  Sophia  approved  and  promoted  tlic  elevation 
of  Tiberius  to  the  i-auk  of  Caesar  and  the  position  of  regent, 
she  was  determined  to  retain  all  her  authority  and  sovereignty 
as  Augusta,  and  above  all  she  would  not  consent  to  the  pre- 
sence of  another  queen  in  the  j>alace.  Justin,  with  the  good- 
nature of  a  man,  suggested  that  Ino  the  wife  of  Tiberius  shotdd 
reside  with  him,  for  *'  he  is  a  young  man,  and  the  tlusli  is  Iiard 
to  rule  " ;  but  Sophia  would  not  hear  of  it  "As  long  as  I 
live,"  she  said,  "  I  will  never  give  my  kingdom  to  another," 
words  that  breathe  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  great  llieodora.  Accord- 
ingly, during  Jnstin's  lifetime  Ino  and  her  two  daughters  lived 
in  a  house  near  the  palaee  in  complete  retirements  The  wives 
of  noblemen  and  senators  were  much  exercised  in  their  minds 
whether  they  should  call  upon  tho  wife  of  the  Caesar  or  not. 
They  met  together  to  consider  the  important  question,  but 
were  afraid  to  decide  to  visit  Ino  without  consulting  the  wishes 
of  Sopliia.  When  they  asked  the  Empress,  she  scolded  them 
sharply ;  "  Go,  and  be  quiet,"  she  said,  "  it  is  no  business  of 
yours." '  But  when  Tiberius  was  inaugurated  Emperor  in 
September  578,  a  few  days  before  Justin's  death,  he  installed 


'  IhaToinMrtedthetiedetuUbeoauao 

they  arc  almost  unknown  Vo  historians, 
altnongh  they  mst  un  (wnbimjiorary 
authority  (John  Epb.  iii.  7),  and  he- 


canso  Tlieopbanea  rcUtn  a  disoorduitd 
story,  tbat  on  Tiberias*  accanios 
.'!7S  SoiiViia  wm  ignorant  of  his  wifo'l 
exutouc«. 
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liis  wife  in  the  palace,  to  the  chogrin  of  Sophia,  and  caused  the 
uew  Aug^usta  to  be  recognised  by  tlie  factions  of  the  circus. 
It  is  said  that  a  riot  took  place  iu  tlie  hippodrome,  as  the 
Blaes  Tvished  to  change  tier  pagan  nauie  to  "  Anastasia,"  while 
the  Greens  proposed  "Helena."  Anastasia  was  adopted  as 
her  imperial  name. 

II.  Tih^riuA  II. 

The  independent  reign  of  Ttheriua  Constantine  (for  he  had 
assumed  with  the  purple  a  new  name)  lasted  only  four  years. 
Although  during  Itia  regency  the  adniiuiati-ation  wa^  in  his 
hands,  yet  the  influence  of  Sophia  over  the  occasionally  sane 
Justin  had  been  a  considerable  limit  on  hia  powers  and  scope 
of  action  ;  for  the  Empress  was  detemuned  to  be  qneen  in  more 
than  name.  The  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Tiberius  when 
he  was  only  Caesar  are  fully  apparent  from  the  mere  fact  that 
Sophia  and  Justin  retained  the  management  of  the  exchequer 
in  their  own  hands.  Sophia  judged,  and  not  without  reason, 
uthat  the  young  Caesar  wfls  inclined  to  he  tno  lavish  with 
loney ;  and  her  prudence  withheld  from  him  the  keys  of  the 
treasury,  while  he  was  granted  a  fixed  allowance.  After  the 
death  of  Justin,  he  did  not  delay  to  emancipate  himself  from 
her  dictation,  and  she  is  said  to  have  set  afoot  several  con- 
spiracies to  dethrone  him.  It  is  related  that  she  suliomed 
Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus,  who  had  won  laurels  iu  the 
3t,  tu  join  iu  a  plot  against  Tiberius ;  but  tin's  treason  was 
discovered  in  time.  The  clemency  of  the  Emperor  pardoned 
Justinian,  but  his  "mother"  was  deprived  of  her  retinue  and 
subjected  to  a  strict  supervision. 

It  was  thought  that  of  all  meu  Tiberius  was  tlie  man,  had 
he  lived  longer,  to  have  checked  the  forces  of  dissolution  that 
were  at  work,  and  placed  the  Empire  on  a  new  basis.  Yet 
what  we  know  of  him  hardly  justifies  such  a  conclusion.  The 
jjact  that  he  was  thoroughly  well  intcntioned,  and  the  fact 
^that  he  was  very  popular,  combined  with  the  circumstance 
that  his  reign  was  prematurely  ended  by  death,  have  pre- 
possessed men  strongly  in  his  favour.  No  charges  can  be 
brought  against  him  like  those  that  have  liccn  brought  against 
his  predecessor  Justin  or  his  successor  Maurice.  But,  not- 
withstanding, I  tliink  it  may  be  shown  that  he  did  as  much 
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harm,  as  -,?M«i  za  aie  Fm^ir^  and  c&ac  he  vss  not  in  any  way 

rh«>  mnn  Cd  SOIL  ^IC  gjif^* 

The  f*tiTirf  30Tixs  TwiApfwrf  ca  :ite  Stece  bj  Tiberias  con- 
sKed  in.  uiie  '!ase  w&scil  he  bescawoi  apon  sCEengthening  the 
annT  ami  fif?*  -»f^JwrT.m  ^  mfTrrgi-q-  TfiyaMT^_  Td  thiit  important 
.ieoaranau:  oe  bad  sole  stppocsas  in.  JtEttnian,  tlK  son  of 
G^cnanns:.  vfu  a  !^p«'oint»rt  ^  oiCTQ  eevtt^  the  discipline  of 
cue  acn.7.  which,  was  oessmzmr  u  lelkx.  and  in  Uannce,  who 
became  £ms<n>}r  a&ovads.  We  are  sold  da£  Hbenus  ex- 
peuied  Ixcze  snna  of  moo^  in  «nilectxiig  tnx^i^'  and  it 
(iesefres  &}  he-  speeaZXT  oociced  '  shoe  m.  che  East  year  of  his 
Tfsasi.  he  oczanzaed  a  bof^  4f  l^.QOO  fixcteati,  which  may  be 
pshapfl  lookai  apm  as  the  «irfgfnal  mideiia  or  finm  of  the 
body^oaid  wiiich.  in  facet  ''«'^«in-w»  wae  called  Varangian. 
if»m>K»>  me  appomced  y™***!  of  t^s  company,  with  the  title 
*  Conns  of  che  Fedaaus.' 

Box  choizsh  he  mx^mr.  haiTC  made  a  voty  ^ood  minister  (tf 
W3IL  Xibemia  )fii  net  mais  a  ^ood  !&npaaE.  Ic  was  natnial 
shtfi  hx9  ozsc  aea  ^tcM  be  rettcounan'.  as  Justin's  goran- 
fWi»nr  had  been  to^crane^  impocnilar.  ffl^  rcmoTed  the  dntr 
'HL  che  *  political  bread*  and  ren^sed  a  finz^  part  oi.  the 
saxes  diTQiK^UHit  hhe  £iii{src.'  "Sad.  he  beoL  contotted  with 
i^x^  nt*  TWT»Tfif:  desQ^e  pfa^e^  but  he  began  a  Triton  of  most 
injodiiiiciis  extzsiagance.  He  gratified  the  soldsos  with  fazge 
and  &»:n^ii:  Amfvatatiiu,  ami  he  granced  dimatioas  to  memben 
(j£  aH  uhe  pEo£emons — schiolKtics  <sc  jurptto  ("  1  tot  namcaoiis 
ixa&ssLaa  ""i.  phjsdaits,  alTQcsnith£,  bankers.*  This  Iibeiality 
«jcn  anpcied  che  creasnry  of  its  veolch.  *  What  use,"  cried 
Xibezias.  *'  is  chis  hcorded  ^M.  woen  aH  ^he  vorld  is  choking 
'vich  hgnag  I '  a  3aiciznsL&  whkh  was  hardly  tderant,  as  his 
jonerrifiirv  bioi^xted  "b**  r't-fi  ^h'^  ncc  che  hongrr.  The  lesnlt 
was  ihas  C'T  che  end  ct*  the  lirsc  Tear  of  hjs  lozn  he  had  spoit 
72';0  7:18.  -jt*  -zc'Iii,  beside  alTer  and  «tTV  in  abnndance;  and 

-  rVnoo-Ti.  iiL  1^  ihe  .-wuk  'if  JT^^r?  vaa  Eonxtted,  }  ol 

tna.  iL  p.  :^'  .  ^  loie  ^ni  if  ^hi;  luc   afiiii  miii:tia& 

r>jt  rnriMj-.^^  ti.'u— ..c:^.  'Iti£  7<>sr'i  ir!ii~  'ZX  Aiat  JUO  J&.  -if  jQui  to  be  ds- 
T-./r.v.  '-c  n-y.-i.-wii  ?»niiir?-: " ;  amittrs  :r:2]nr'i'i.  I3. 'iniiaa77  ^iiius ihe  Angn- 
uii:   -.r'.c.r''..  n     rT-^..fij-rii ,  \ixz  tjL''      •at:-'^'"   was   aeTer  "irgn^r  ihas  niae 
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before  he  died  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  tn  tlie  reserve 
fond  which  the  prudent  economy  of  Anostasitis  had  laid  by, 
to  be  ojicd  in  the  ciise  <if  an  extreme  emergency.'  And,  not- 
withstanding these  financial  dilhculties,  he  laid  out  money  on 
new  buildings  in  the  palace. 

The  consequence  of  this  recklessness  was  that  when  Afnurice 
came  to  the  throne  he  found  the  exchequer  empty  and  the 
State  bankrupt.  He  was  thus,  by  no  fault  uf  his  own,  com- 
pelied  to  be  extremely  parsimonious ;  and  his  scrupulous  econ- 
omy rendered  him  unpopular,  wliile  it  eudeared,  by  the  force 
of  contrast,  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  who  had  been  really 
the  cause  of  the  perplexing  situation.  There  is  coi^idcrablo 
leason,  I  lliink,  lo  remove  Tiberius  from  his  pedestal. 

Nor  did  his  reign  lack  tlie  dbtiuctiou  of  a  persecution  of 

hereUcs;  and  yet  his  pleasant  aud  easy  Fiscal  system  secured 

\iiia  such  general  popularity  that  even  the  nmnophysites  were 

dbpijsed  to  excuse  him  from  the  blame  of  the  persecution, "  be- 

aoae  he  was  so  much  occupied  with  wars."  *     But  his  perse- 

MtioD  of  the  Arians  will  perhajjs  retlect  little  credit  on  him  in 

Uie«yesof  humauity.     "When  lie  enlisted  Gollis  to  compose 

hia  corps  of  foederati,  they  urged  the  modest  demand  that  a 

cliuich  for  holding  Arian  services  shoulit  be  granted  to  them. 

The  bigots   of   Cun»tautinopIe  were   furious   at   this   impious 

pm)r(ji.  aud  there  arose  a  sedition  of  such  formidable  aspect " 

tlttl  Tiberius,  in  onler  to  quell  it,  resorted  to  the  device  of 

eoamaoding  or  permitting  a  general  persecution  of  the  AHans, 

tfcftl  he  might  thereby  be  acquitted  of  having  cntcrtoijicd  any 

intealiiju  of  granting  snch  an  outrageous  request. 

Tlieophylactus,  the  lustoriau  of  Maurice,*  remarked  in 
praiie  of  Tiberius  that  "  he  preferred  that  his  subjects  should 
iharetlie  im|K.'rittl  authority  with  him  to  their  being  t>Tnnni- 
eiUy  governed  like  slaves."  Tlie  natural  comment  is  that 
theso  two  modes  of  State  economy  do  not  exhaust  the  altem- 
■tivc  coutses  open  to  Tiberius ;  but  this  remark  has  a  deeper 

*  fa  John  of  EphftiM,  T.  20.  Thli 
^IWtnt  ii  titconflistenc  with  llic  as- 
•riw  (rf  I  b' wri  t«r  of  tbo  S«Trt //iatory 
tbi  A»  bmrt  pf  AiuuUmtui  wm  8)H)iit 
teag  itit  reif^  of  Juatio  I.  (w?  vol.  i. 
ifNUilu  to  caj>.  ii.  of  Bk.  ir.  pt,  U.) 
b  9  hudl}'  M  be  snppofwfi  thiit  this 
man  bind  waa  iliatiiict  from  the  im- 
_       VOL  II 


metuie  mm  mfintiaocd  in  t]i«  Atuedota, 

'  John  Kph.  lii.  SI.  Kutychiaa  the 
PatriATch  tuptil  Iiini  to  thiH  courma. 

"  Tlie  cry  of  tbe  people  w«b,  "Ont 
witli  tho  lxin«s  of  tbe  Arioiu ! "  (John 
Eph.  iii.  13]. 

•  ThcopbyL  Ui.  16. 
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historical  significance.  The  point  is  not  the  preference  of 
Tiberius ;  the  point  is  that  the  imperial  power  was  drifting 
away  from  its  old  moorings  at  the  promontory  of  absolutism. 

Maurice  returned  front  Persia  in  the  summer  of  582,  to 
find  the  Emperor  sick  unto  death,  and  to  be  elected  by  him 
to  reign  in  his  stead.  ITie  ceremony  was  performed  on  the 
5th  uf  August'  There  were  present  not  only  the  Patriarch 
(John  the  Faster)  and  the  chief  ecclesiastics,  the  guards  of  the 
palace,  Uie  aulic  ofhcials  and  senators,  as  in  the  case  of  Justin's 
accession,  but  also  the  "  more  distinguished  men  of  the  people," 
by  which  must  be  meant  the  deniarchs  and  prominent  persons 
in  the  circus  factions.^  In  Ina  ondion  c>n  this  occaaion  Tiberius 
expressed  a  hope  that  his  fairest  funeral  monument  might  be 
the  reign  of  his  successor.  A  marriage  was  arranged  between 
Maurice  and  Constantina,  Tiberius'  yotmger  tlan^hter^;  and 
thus  Maurice,  as  bctng  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius,  who  waa 
the  adopted  son  of  Justin  and  Sophia,  may  be  regarded  &s 
belonging  to  the  dynasty  of  Justinian.  Eiglit  days  later 
Tiberius  e:ipired  in  the  palace  of  Hebdomon.  outside  the 
walls.* 


'  So  Jolin  of  EphMiw,  v.  13.  The 
nsua]  lisle  ({ireii  i«  ]3tli  August;  tee 
Cliuton,  K  H.  ad  ami. 

'  Thotiphyl.  i.  1  :  robt  ivvr-fffiaTipam 
ToO  iiuMv.  Tiberius  renamwl  &Uurico 
bjr  hU  own  nstne  TiLoriiift,  but  ManricG 
(lid  not  odotit  it  in  unKticc.  Psal,  the 
liistoma  of  the  tombardi,  remarks 
that  Maiii'icQ  wna  primus  ex  (traeearum 
gmere  in  impcrio  eondUatxu,  but  Mnu- 
rioft  trac<^J  his  ori^nn  to  Otil  K*>me, 
thnii;^)i  111?  wa»  a  uutivv  at  Arnbismts. 

'  Chntou  placAM  tho  marriti^  on  the 
suae  day  as  tho  investitiirc,  bnt  this  is 
wry  imitrobable.    Tbo  Moonnt  of  Thoo- 


phylictuR,  who  placM  it  after  Tiberitii* 
i^li-alli,  \n  uinre  credible.  The  unusual 
spkndour  of  ths  mairiaf^  festivities  is 
nnted  by  Gvnfriiia,  who  lUiicribiis  the 
Kinpcror'fi  cold  -  cnibroidored  ^nm, 
triiiiint^d  witii  purjilt)  and  dc«kod  with 

fpct'cioiitt  gpina  frum  tlii'  Oriiiit.  R«- 
if^OD  &»J  Royalty  [^fcai^tia  and  Retire 
\tla)  Tircsiilwl  j^iiritly  "Vi^r  tbi?  r<-stiv(U. 
*  TtieophyLactus  assignR  the  death  of 
Tiberiua  to  the  day  afu-r  the  invcsTimre 
of  3IaurLC?.  1  foHow  Johu  of  EpLotue 
(r.  IS).  Thfioilosius  of  Mclilcnf  nUitas 
thflt  Tiboriua  di&d  of  poiaon  taki^n  in  a 
dish  of  mulberries. 


CHAPTER   n 


MArmcE 


Two  years  after  bis  acccssioD,  a  son  was  bom  to  Maiirice  (4th 
;  August  5S4),  whom  lio  luimetl  Tlieoiloaiua,  in  memory  of  Theo- 
'.dosias  II,  the  last  Emperor  who  had  been  bom  iu  the  purple.^ 
Hiis  eveut  is  said  to  have  beeu  the  cause  of  great  rt-juicing,  and 
when  Maurice  appeared  in  the  hippodrorae  the  people  shonted, 
*•  God  grant  thco  well,  for  thou  hast  freed  ua  ircra  subjection 
to  many."     This   illustrates   the   fact  that  a   feeling   of  un- 
certainty and  apprehension  always  prevailed  in  the  Koman 
£mpire   when   there   was   no   apparent   heir   marked   out   by 
birth ;  men  dreaded  a  struggle  for  sovereignty.     Tn  r^rd  to 
the  question  how  far  the  principle  of  heredity  was  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  important  U)  observe  that  there  is  no  case  of  a 
f-difficulty  arising  as  to  the  accession  of  an  Emperor's  legitiraata 
son ;  he  was  always  acknowledged  to  be  the  rightful  successor. 
Maurice  occupied  the  throne  for  twenty  years.      Dnring  all 
that  time  the  Empire  was  harassed  by  the  troublesome  hos- 
tiiities  of  the  Avars  and  Slaves,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  reign  the  weariaome  war  with  Persia  was  protracted.     His 
great  difficulty  was  want  of  money,  which  produced  want  of 


*  John  of  EiihcsiiH,  V.  14,     Fur  the 

a  or  Hamice  onr  contempom;  au- 

iU«s    4r«    Bragriiu'    Eedmatticnl 

*MittoTy;  a  few  fh^rmeiiti  of  John  of 

Epipliania  {F.  H.  O.  iv.  p.  272  sqq.); 

3omi  of  EpbesuB  for   tint   two  years. 

A  anoi-cootampoTftry,  if  I  may  lue  the 

•Xpnnion,  it  our  Tnost  important  source, 

[^TabOphyUctus  Simocattii,  who  vras  bom 

tin  the  reign  of  M&urice,  l)ut  niMt  hnve 

Ibeen  young  when  Maaricc  tlied.     For 


the  Ponnan  wars  ho  drew  upon  John 
of  £plphaiiU.  For  an  account  of  Thco- 
phylachu,««1>eIow,  p.  254.  Maurice's 
own  tTMtise  on  Strategic  liocs  aat  throw 
much  light  OD  ac tual  niatorical  events. 
For  relations  with  tlio  Franks  vrc  hare 
acme  ori^nal  documentii  In  Bouquet's 
collection  (vol.  iv.)  and  uoticitii  in  Qre- 
fiory  of  Toun ;  for  Italian  aSiun  tlw 
worka  of  Pope  Gregory, 
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public  confidence ;  and  the  unavoidable  parsimony^  which  be 
was  forced  to  practise,  natunilly  won  for  him  the  repute 
avarice  and  meanness ;  he  was  said  U)  have  a  diseased  appeti 
for  gohl.      Soon  after  his  accession  he  was  obHged  to  purcli 
a  temporary  peace  from  the  Avars,  whom  he  was  not  prepa 
to  oppose,  by  paying  a  coiiaidcrable  sum  from  the  almost  ex- 
faatisted  treasury.     Perhajia  tJie  impecuniousness  which  pressed 
hard  on  him  during  the  first  years  of  his  reigu  habituated  liim 
to  a  spirit  of  parsimony,  which  he  continued  to  exhibit  when 
circumstances  both  admitted  and  demanded  a  less  scrupulous 
economy.     It  is  certain  that  he   attempted  several  times  to 
retrench   in   the  pay  or  commissariat  of  the  army  ;  serious 
mutinies  were  the  cousec^uence ;  and  this  unwise  poUcy  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  fall. 

Evagrius,  a  contemporary  ecclesiastical  historian,  says  that 
Maurice    was    moderate,  self-willed,  and    keen-witted.^     He 
showed  his  self-will  in  his  operations  at  Arabissus,  which  by  no 
means  tended  to  increase  bis  popularity.     Though  a  Koman  by 
descent,  he  was   born   at   Arabissus   in    Cappadocia,    and   he 
cherished  such  a  curious  love  for  this  iusigniiicant  place  (as 
Justinian  had   done  fur  his  birthplace  lu  Dardauia)  that  he 
determined    to  convert   it    into   a   splendid  city,    and  b^an 
elaborate    buildings,   in    spite    of    his    parsimonious    procU- 
vitiea.     WHicn  the  buildings  were  considerably  ailvanced,  an 
earthquake  destroyed  them,  and  the  self-will  of  Maurice,  who. 
had  a  touch  of  the  Boman  passion  for  building,  caused  them 
be  begun  all  over  again.-     To  this  strange  affection  of  Mauri 
for  his  remote  birthplace  was  joined  a  strong  attachment  to  his 
kinsmen,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  advance  into  high  places.* 
He  made  his  father  Paul  president  of  the  senate,  he  gave  all  hi 
relations  rich  palaces,  and  he  divided   the  large  property 
Justin's  brother  Marcellus  between  Paul  his  father  and  Peter 
his  brother. 

He  was  also  "  moderate"     His  moderation  appears  especially^ 
in  Ills  ecclesiastical  policy,  for  he  completely  rejected  ttie  prai>fl 

ca11«<J  Zeuj^i :  while  liu  oUier  niter, 
the  willow,  rc«!Jvi(d  a  now  auj  well- 
built  loaQsion.   lately  er«ct«d  b; 
Patricun  I'eter,  and  wliioh  ii 
OS  laixo  OB  a  city.     H«  also  gnre  to 
his  ot'h«r   rektlreB   \6X^  *nd    Qobtv 


»  T.  19. 

*  John  Eph.  T.  22,  23. 

'  B>.  18.  Mauric«  *!»o  "gave  his 
nster  and  her  hu.il)au<l  S*)iili2ipictM  a 
Ut^  and  Rtrotig-kuilt  bouK,  on  the 
western  nde  of  iho  c-ity,  iu  tlic  sitbitib 
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tice  of  persecution  adopted  by  his  two  predecessors,  and  passed 
a  law  that  sclusniatics  should  not  be  compelled  to  conform.  It 
is  hard  to  say,  however,  whctlier  the  credit  of  this  ou^ht  not 
to  be  a5cril}ed  to  the  Patriarch  Johannes  rather  lliao  to  Maurice ; 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  if  the  former  bad  urged  persecution,  Uie 
latter  would  not  have  acqmesced.  For  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
at  this  period  the  Emperors,  feeling  that  their  authority  rested  on 
an  insecure  fooling,  formed  close  alliances  wllli  Llie  Patriarchs, 
who  possessed  immense  influence  with  the  people.  Justin 
was  prepared  to  adopt  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  John  of 
Sirimis,  Tiberius  was  ready  to  support  Kutychiiis,  and  now  we 
find  Maurice  standing  fast  by  John  Nestcutes  in  his  contest 
with  the  see  of  Rome.  It  waa  the  aim  of  the  jiatrlarchs  of 
Coostantluople  to  hold  the  same  position  in  eastern  Christen- 
dom that  the  bishop  of  Bome  was  acknowledged  to  hold  in 
anirersal  Christendom.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  aim  they 
had  two  problems  to  solve.  One  problem  was  to  reduce  the 
large  independent  sees  of  the  Kast,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jeru- 
salem, under  the  jurisdiction  of  Byzautlum  ;  the  other  problem 
was  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  Pope  in  the  aftaics  of 
tbe  East  and  tliereby  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  as  a  pontitl'of  ecumenical  position  likehis  own. 
The  first  of  these  objects  was  directly  aimed  at,  as  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  in  the  persecutions  organised  by  John  of  Suimis ; 
tlie  second  was  essayed  by  John  the  Faster,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  "  Ecomonical  bishop."  Gregory  the  Great,  who  occupied 
the  chair  of  St  Peter  from  590  to  604,  was  horrified  and  grieved 
at  auch  preaumjitioii.  He  ^vTcite  a  friendly  letter  of  expostu- 
lation on  the  subject  to  llaurico,  in  which  he  said  that  he  was 
"  compelled  to  cry  aloud  and  say,  0  tempora  !  0  mores  !  "  He 
also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Kmpress  Constantina,  for  he  under- 
stood the  art,  which  popes,  bishops,  and  priests  so  easily 
leam,  oi  bringing  female  influence  into  play.  To  the  Empress 
he  expreased  his  conviction  that  John's  assumption  of  the  title 
univtrtal  was  a  clear  indication  that  the  times  of  Antichrist 
were  at  hand.'  Itis  argument  that  Maurice  ought  to  interfere 
in  the  matter  is  impressive.  No  one,  he  says,  can  govern  on 
earth  {Urrena  revere)  rightly  except  he  knows  how  to  handle 
divine  things  ;  and  the  peace  of  the  IStatc  depends  on  the  peace 
■  JSpitf.  V.  8,  20  atiil  21.    InOict.  xiil 
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of  the  whole  Church.*  It  is  this  peace,  not  any  personal 
interest,  that  ho  hini.self  is  defending ;  it  is  this  peace  that 
John  is  troubling,  by  interfering  with  the  established  economy 
of  Christendom.  It  consequently  behoves  Maurice,  in  the  in* 
terests  of  the  State,  to  inhibit  the  proceedings  of  his  ratriarch, 
Maurice,  however,  was  not  convinced  by  the  reasons  of  the 
Pope,  but  sympathised  thoroughly  with  John's  claims  to  ecu- 
menical dignity.  Hence  a  breach  ensued  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  and  the  latter  complains  that  Alaurice,  touching 
another  matter,  had  the  indecency  to  call  him  "  fatuous." 

We  may  date  the  long  struggle  between  the  sees  of  I^ome  and 
Constantinople,  which  culminated  in  t]ie  final  schism  of  1055, 
from  the  reign  of  Maurice  and  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  L 

Maurice  gives  us  the  melancholy  impression  of  a  prince 
who,  possessing  many  good  qualities  and  cherishing  many  good 
purposes,  was  almost  completely  ineffectual.     The  army  de- 
tested, and  pretended  to  despise  him,  and  the  disaffection  pre- 
valent in  the  capital  presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
revolution.     In  tiie  year  599  he  refu-sed  to  ransom  12,000  ^ 
captives  from  the  chagan  of  the  Avars,  who  consequently  put  S 
them  to  death  ;  and  this  refusal,  wbich  periiaps  seems  inhuman, 
increased  the  detestation  in.  which  he  was  held.    Theophyl actus, 
in  his   panegyrical  history  of  the  reign  of  Maurice,  does  not 
mention  the  matter,  and  his  silence  suggests  that  he  did  not 
feel  able  to  palliate  the  act ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
many  of  the  prisoners  were  probably  deserters,*  and   in  any 
case  it  ia  evident  that  it  was  not  to  save  money,  but  to  punish 
soldiers  who  had  been  mutinous  and  intractable,  that  Maurice 
acted  as  he  did.     It  was  au  impolitic  measure,  and  two  years 
later  he  attempted  another  measure,  which  under  the  circum- 
stances was  equally   impolitic,  and  illustrates  tliat  self-willed 
which   Evagrius  ascribes  to  him.     He  issued  commands  that^^ 
the  army  which  was  defending  the    Balkan   provinces  should 
winter  in  the  trans-Danubian  lands  of  the  Slovenes,  in  order 
to  save  supplies.     This  lud  to  a  rebellion.     Peter,  the  general, 
was  placed  in  a  disagreeable  predicament  between  the  perempt'*| 
ory  behests  of  his  brother  the  Emperor  and  the  imdisguised : 
dissatisfaction  of  the  army.     When  the  matter  came  to  a  crisisj 


'  Taun^  EeipuMiau  ex  univenes  eeel. 
paeepmdvn.  Xliia expresses b ptiociple 


whicli  tinderlKS  all  medieral  history. 
>  FinUr,  i.  106.     Seo^KHi',  p.  139. 
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at  Secnrisca,  the  saldiers  positively  refused  to  cross  the  river, 
and  raising  the  centurion  Phocaa  on  a  shield,  they  coaferred 
on  him  the  title  of  captain  (exari.-h). 

When  the  news  of  the  revolt  i-eached  Maurice  he  did  not 
allow  it  to  bo  published,  but  with  au  air  of  security  which  he 
was  far  fn)m  feeling  he  celebrated  a  series  of  equestrian 
contests  in  the  hippodrome,  and  made  light  of  the  rumours 
which  had  reached  the  city  coucemiiij^  the  military  insurrecLiun. 
Qis  heralds  or  vxandaiorts  bade  the  demes  not  to  be  alarmed 
or  excited  by  an  unreasonable  and  unimportant  disorder  iu  the 
camp ;  at  which  proclnination  the  Blues  shouted,  "  God,  O 
Emperor  I  who  raised  you  to  the  throne,  will  subdue  unto  you 
every  conspirator  against  your  authority.  But  if  the  offender 
is  a  Haman,  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor,  God  will  subject  him 
unto  you  without  shedding  of  blood." 

Tliree  days  later  Maurice  summoned  to  the  palace  Sergius 
and  Cosmos,  the  demarchs  of  the  green  and  blue  factions 
reapectively,  and  inquired  the  numbers  of  the  memliers  of  their 
demea.  Sergius  counted  fiileen  hundred  Greens,  while  ou  the 
list  of  Cosmos  there  were  only  nine  hundred  Blues.  The 
object  of  Maurice's  inquiries  was  to  form  the  demesmen  into  a 
garrisoa  for  the  protection  of  the  city  against  the  army,  which 
was  already  advaucing  under  the  leailership  of  Phocas.  They 
were  set  to  guard  the  walls  of  Theodoaius. 

It  is  diflicult  to  grasp  the  exact  cause  of  this  revolution 
and  the  intrigues  which  underlay  it ;  but  the  following  points 
may  be  emphasised.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  not  at  the 
outeet  any  intention  of  elevating  Phoeati  to  the  throne ;  he 
was  merely  elected  general  of  the  rebellious  army.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  army  to  depose  Maurice 
and  elect  a  new  Emperor,  perhaps  Theodosius,  the  son  of 
Sbuiice,  or  Germanus,  Theodosius'  father-in-law.  In  the  third 
p]ac«,  the  declaration  of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  th^  army  was 
followed  up  in  Constantinople  by  the  movement  of  a  disaffected 
party,  on  whose  co-ojwration  the  military  ringleaders  had 
probably  calculated.  In  tho  fourth  place,  the  demes  play  an 
important  part  in  this  movement,  and  Maurice  seems  to  have 
acted  impnidently  in  anuiiig  tbem.^ 

'  In  tbo  preoerling  yr«r  they  hod  pernr,  on  aNoiint  f>r  ftcar^itr  of  Food ; 
■homi  a  nfniotor;  BDd  disloyal  spirit.  Mauiice  and  Theodtmua  witL  difficulty 
Kiul  cveu    thrown    atoiMs  at  the  Em-      escaped  (Thaophyl.  tUL  6). 
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IrVlule  the  citizens  and  tlie  Bovereign  were  in  a  Btate  of 
expectancy  and  an:Eicty  as  to  the  eventa  which  a  few  days 
might    bring  nboul,    it    Imppened    that    the    young   Ktnpcror 
Tbeodo&ius   and  his    father-in-law   Germanus   were   hunting 
outside  the  walla  of  the  city,  near  a  place  called  Callicratea. 
A  messenger  suddenly  accosted  Dieodosius  and  gave  him  a 
letter,  purporting  to    come    from    the  army.      The   contents 
of  the  letter  were  a  request  that    either  he  or  Germanus 
should  assume  the  reins  of  government;  "the  forces  of  tho, 
Komaioi  will  uo  longer  have  Maurice  to  reign  over   them.' 
Tlie  sportsmen  were  accompanied  by  an  imperial  retinue,  and 
the  incident  of  the  letter  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Maurioe,i 
wbo  immediately  auninumed  his  sou.      On  tlie  morning  of  the 
second  day  after  this  occurrence*  Gcnnanus  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who,  with  tears   in   his  eyes,! 
charged   bim   witli    being   the  prime  promoter  of  the  wholei 
movement     Not  only  the  letter,  but  the  ambiguous  fact  that 
the  ravages  of  t!ie  mutineers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
bad  diligently  spared  the  horses  of  Germanus,  seemed  to  tbs 
auspicious  monarch   sore  proofs   of  guilL      The  accused  mA 
dignantly  denied  tlie  charge,  but  the  Kmperor  either  was  not] 
or  feigned  not  to  be  connnccd.     Theodosius,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  interview,  secretly  admonished  his  father-in-lavj 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  Germanus  betook  himself  to  I 
the  asylum  of  the  church  erected  by  Cyrus  ^  to  the  Mother  of' 
God.     Towards  snuset  tlie  Kmperor  sent  tlie  eunnch  Stephanos, 
the  tutor  of  the  young  princes,  to  persuade  the  suppliant  to 
leave  the  altar,  but  membeis  of  the  household  of  Germanus, 
who  had  attended  him  to  the  church,  drove  the  tutor  iatth 
ignominiously.     Under  the  cover  of  night  Germanus  stole  to-^ 
the  surer  refuge  of  the  altar  of  the  great  church,     hi  tb&^ 
meantime  Alaurice  flogged  his  son,  whom  he  accused  of  als»- 
tampering  .with  treason.     He  then  sent  a  body  of  guards 
drag  Germanus  from  St.  Sophia,  and  a  large  multitude  of  ii 
dignant  citizens  gathered   round   the  portals  of  the   churcb. 
Germanus  was  at  length  persuaded  to  leave  the  oltar,  but  a^ 
he    approached   tlie  door  a   man   named   Andrew    cried  out-, 

*  On  the  d«j  followiog  {n  vcrtpai^) 
the  iiK'iili^iit  of  till!  letter,  Maurim  uii- 
poiatt><l  Cdiiieiitioluo  conuaander  of  toe 
^{UTUon  ;  on  the  uuxt  day  {r%  irai'piof), 


Tery early  (Crd  rpurrrp'  Iv),  bc  wiminoiwct 
Gvrnittnus. 

"  Treroct  or  the  dty  in  tlie  raga  of 
Tlieodi^iuB  II. 
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"  Back  to  the  shrine,  Germonus,  save  thy  life !  An  thou  goost, 
death  is  in  store  fur  thee."  Tlicse  ominous  wonJs  arresU^il  the 
steps  of  Germanus,  and  repenting  of  his  imprutlent  submission, 
he  returned  to  the  safety  of  the  nJtar.  The  populace  meanwhile 
londed  the  name  of  the  Kmperor  with  execrations  and  abuse, 
calling  him  a  Marcionist,  a  term  which  implied  not  only  im- 
piety but  folly.*  As  the  uproar  increased,  the  demesraen,  wlio 
were  stationed  on  the  walls  luider  the  command  of  Comen- 
tiolus,  were  excited  by  the  significant  sounds  of  tumult  and 
sedition ;  they  left  their  posts,  and  soon  giive  the  menaces  of 
the  crowd  a  definite  direction.  The  object  of  their  fury  was 
the  bouse  of  Coustautiiie  Lardys,  the  pmetoriau  prefect  of  the 
East,  one  of  the  most  Ulnstrious  senators  in  the  Empire  and  a 
trusted  friend  of  the  Kmperor ;  it  was  burned  down. 

When  the  revolt  had  reached  this  point,  Maurice  dreaaed  him- 
self in  the  apparel  of  a  private  individual,  and  along  with  his 
wife  Coustautina,  }iis  children,  and  the  faithful  minister,  whose 
lioose  was  even  then  in  flames,  embarked  in  a  vessel  which 
lay  mooi-ed  by  the  private  stairs  of  the  palace.  The  imperial 
fugitives  re:iched  the  clmrcli  of  Autononioa  the  Martyr,  on  the 
bay  of  Nicomedia,'  and  the  distress  of  a  nocturnal  tiight  waa 
aggravated  for  Maurice  by  a  severe  attack  of  gout,  a  disease  to 
which  the  luxurious  inliahitants  of  Constantinople  were  peculi- 
arly liable.'  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  shore  of  Asia, 
Theodosius  was  despatched  to  Persia  to  nupplicale  the  assist- 
ance of  Chosroes  II  for  the  Emperor,  who  had  assisted  that 
monarch  in  liis  own  hour  of  necessity.** 

It  seemed  possible  that  Germanus  might  be  raiae<l  to  the 
throne,  and  in  tliat  case  the  revolution  might  have  been  blood- 
lefls ;  but  the  rivalry  of  tlie  factions  decided  that  it  was  not  to 
be  so.  He  had  always  been  a  partisan  and  patron  of  the 
Blues,  but  it  was  now  important  for  him  to  gain  the  united 
support  of  both  factions,  especially  as  the  Greens  were  numeri- 
cally   stronger.       Accordingly    he    opened    negotiations    with 


vwirarm''  aJpttni   6f    ulhij  mri    rmot 

Xmtm  (TUoophyL  viii.  8).  Marciuii 
WIS  k  (ludJut  who  Ixriicrtid  in  Iwd  GoUs, 
Mu  aoodt  thfl  other  t'iMf. 

*  Nioeplignu   CuUatas,  Hiit,    JSec 
18,  40. 


(Th«ophvL  viiL  8).  The  writer  liJuU 
thnt  he  ttnovra  tlie  causra,  but  declitii'S 
todiffroiui. 

'  SeepM^  p,  112; 
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Sergius,  the  demarch  of  the  Greens,  and  promised  to  favour 
them  in  case  he  were  elected.  The  deraai-ch  communicated 
this  pro[K)aal  to  tlie  maiin4,'ing  committee  of  hia  party,  but  they 
met  it  with  a  decided  refiisnl  The  Greens  were  convinced 
that  Germauus  would  never  really  abandon  the  Blues.  Becog- 
nieing,  then,  that  iie  had  no  chance  of  realising  his  ambitious 
aspiration,  Germanns  embraced  the  party  of  the  winner,  the 
centurion  Phocos,  to  whom  members  of  the  green  faction  were 
already  hastening  to  present  their  allegiance. 

The  question  arises  whether  Oermaims  cherished  any 
treasonable  ambition  before  the  suspicion  of  the  Emperor  fell 
on  liirn,  or  did  this  suspicion  first  arouse  in  him  the  hope 
as  well  as  the  fears  o£  a  conspirator.  The  narrative  of  Tlieo- 
phylactus  naturally  suggests  the  latter  alternative,  but  does 
not  exclude  tlie  former.  Anotlier  point,  which  must  remain 
obscure,  is  whether  the  letter  received  by  Theodosius  really 
expressed  the  wishes  of  the  army,  or  was  a  device  of 
Phocas,  intended  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  Ifanrice.  The 
fact  that  the  news  of  its  arrival  reached  the  ears  of  Maurice  so 
soon,  coupled  with  the  probability  that  Tiieodoaius  did  not 
communicate  its  contents  to  any  one  save  Germanus,  suggests 
that  the  intention  of  the  epistle  was  not  what  it  seemed.  If 
this  ctjnjecture  is  right,  it  will  go  far  to  establish  the  innooenoe 
of  Germanus ;  for  the  object  of  Phocas  must  have  been  to 
divide  the  camp  of  his  opponents  by  sowing  discord  between 
Gennatius  and  Maurice, 

The  Greens,  who  had  gone  forth  from  the  city  to  meet 
Phocas,  found  him  at  Rhegiuni,"  and  pei-suaded  him  to  advance 
to  Hebdomon."  Theodore,  one  of  the  imperial  secretaries, 
whose  presence  at  Rhegiimi  is  not  explained  by  our  authorities, 
was  sent  to  the  city  to  bid  the  senate  and  the  Patriarch  *  pro- 
ceed to  Hfibtlomon  for  the  purpose  of  crowning  Germanus,  in 
whose  interests  Phocas  still  pretended  to  be  acting.  The 
name  of  Germauus  moved  the  senators  and  the  Patriarch 
Cyriacus  ;  they  hastened  to  the  designated  spot,  only  to  see  the 
diadem  placed  on  the  head  of  Phocas,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  denies,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  On  the 
morrow  the  new  Emperor  entered  the  city,  carried  in  an  im- 

^  On  tho  preceding  night  the  name     \mA  b««n  abuand  by  the  rioters ;  iwiv' 
of  Cyriaciu,  aa  well  u  that  ofMBUricc,      xwn-r^  n  k«.1  rbr  ltpipx^''i  "-t.X. 
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{>erial  litter  drawn  by  four  wliite  horses,  and  his  projjreBS  was 
marked  by  showers  of  golden  coins  among  the  people.'  Horse- 
rsoes  celebrated  his  entry;  on  the  following  day  he  bestowed 
the  Qsnal  donations  on  the  soldiers,  and  his  wife  Leontia  was 
crowned  Augusta.^ 

On  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  I>eontia  an  incident 
occurred  which  indicated  that  the  seat  of  I'hocas  was  not  yet 
secure.  An  important  part  of  these  ceremonies  consLsted  in  the 
procession  from  the  palace  to  the  great  church,  and  it  was 
customoiy  for  the  various  demea  to  post  tliemselves  at  certain 
stages  in  the  course  of  the  processions,  and  to  litter  certain 
formulae  or  exclamations  as  the  Emperor  or  imperial  party 
passeil.  In  certain  cases  the  Emperor  used  to  stop  and 
receive  the  homnge  of  the  demes.'  The  station  of  each,  deme 
was  prescribed  by  custom,  but  on  this  occasion  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  Greens  and  the  T^hies.  Tlie  Greens  desired  to 
make  their  station  in  the  portal  of  the  palace  called  Ampelios, 
and  tliere  receive  the  Empress  with  the  appropriate  shouts  of 
applause,  but  their  jealous  rivals  objected  to  this  arrangement 
as  contrary'  to  precedenL  A  tumult  cusued,^  and  Fhocas  sent 
out  Alexander,  who  had  made  himaeU  conspicuous  in  the 
revolt  against  Maurice,  to  calm  the  strife.  Cosmos,  the 
demarch  of  tlie  Blues,  entered  into  argument  with  the  iin)>eri&l 
emissary,  and  Alexander,  with  the  insolence  of  an  Emperor's 
&iend,  heaped  abuse  on  the  demarch,  and  even  pushed  him 
aside  so  roughly  that  ho  fell.  Thereupon  the  insulted  Blues 
gave  vent  to  their  wrath  in  ominous  words,  "  Begone  !  under- 
stand the  situation,  Maurice  is  not  yet  dead  I " ' 

The  appearance  of  the  usurper  quieted  the  dispute  of  the 


.  fiarAiKM"  ifTi<rai-pu)r  /mrtf^irjiv  roif  iw- 
TVyjcipoeat  Karvfifipiaaro,  a  i^ood  ex- 
•iDpla  of  tbo  Btylo  of  Tkoopliy]  actus 
(TfiL  10;. 

'  Aecuiding  to  Ckron,  Piuieh^  M^Mtica 

\  ded  on  22d  November ;    PIiocu    wai 

■erowned   2$J   Novembnr,    entereJ  tha 

capital  2&tb  KoTetntwr.  slew  Maurice 

S7th  November,     llieophylacta^  doea 

*9*A   ftllow    a    Jay    to     intervene    be- 

'  tmen  th«  ooronatioa  and  the  entry  of 

tlia  ntunx^  (»«  ^-iii.  10,  [».  SOS,  wl.  (In 

Boor,   wliPW.   htriiig    nieiitioD^il    the 

oorouation,  he  {trooeeds  with  ri  ivrt- 

foi^).  irThcophylactmiB  right, and  the 


revolt  broke  out  on  the  22<I,  MBuripft'* 
death  took  place  on  the  2(lth.  Maurice 
-vaa.  e)xty-thr«6  years  aid  when  he  died. 

'  See  the  de  CaerimoniU  of  Constan- 
tine  VII  fuunitn. 

*  The  nitmtive  of  niblion  ia  inac* 
cnratc,  and  HCi^Dis  to  iniplv  that  the 
diiipute  took  place  in  the  uippodrome 
on  tho  dny  before  tie  coroiialiun  of 
Leontia. 

pixtei  o6k  i.H6a»tv.  Tlioojihylactun  bus 
not  duuigtd  the  Kctunl  wcr\l»,  in  the 
liivrit  ^^irff,  M  he  calU  it  {vm.  \(iad 
fin.) 
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factions,  but  the  words  tlmt  the  lihica  had  spokeu  sank  into 
the  heart  of  Phocas,  and  he  decided  that  the  death  of  Maurice 
aud  the  exthiution  of  Maurice's  children  were  necessary  to  hia 
own  safety.  Accordiugly,  on  the  morrow  he  sent  Lilius  over 
to  Chftlcedon  to  carry  out  this  decision.  In  the  harbour  of 
EutmjnuR  tiie  four  sons  of  Ifanrice  were  first  shuu,  in  their 
father's  presence,  and  the  Kmperor,  adopting  the  attitude  of  a 
philosopher  or  of  a  resigned  Cliristian,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"Thou  art  just,  LonI,  and  just  is  thy  judgment"  An  int-.idcnt 
took  pUcc  which  ilhistrates  the  faithfulness  of  a  nurse  aud  the 
steadfastne^  of  an  Emperor.  The  nurse  concealed  one  of  the 
imperial  infants,  and  presented  a  child  of  her  own  to  tlie 
sword  of  the  executioner ;  but  the  sovereign  was  as  superior  as 
the  servant  to  the  promptings  of  nature^  and  doclnrcd  the  fraud. 
Theodosiu.s,  the  eldest  son,  did  not  escape  the  fate  of  his 
father  aud  brothers.  He  had  nnly  reacheil  Nicaea  when 
Maurice,  assimiing  a  temper  of  dignified  resignation,  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  struggling,  aud,  disdaining  to  beg  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Chosroes,  recalled  his  son.  But  the  report  gained  ground 
and  was  afterwards  made  use  of  by  the  enemies  of  l*hocas,  that 
Tlieodosius,  having  renched  Persia  safely,  had  wandered  to  Col- 
cliis  and  ended  his  life  in  desert  ]:ilaces.  This  report  seemed  to 
have  some  basis  from  the  fact  that  Thcodosius  was  uot  slain  at 
the  same  time  as  his  father.  Phocas  had  entrusted  his  creature 
Alexander  with  the  task  of  removing  both  the  prince  and  Con- 
stantine  Lardys,  who  hud  takt^n  refuge  iu  churches,  and  it  was 
said  that  Alexander  was  bribed  hy  Germanus  not  to  slay  hia 
sou-in-Iaw.'  Three  disttnguislicd  men  are  mentioned  as  having 
shared  the  fute  of  their  august  master;  Comentiolus  "the 
general  of  Europe,"  GtMirge  the  lieuteuaut  of  P]iilippit;us,  and 
Ptaesentinus  the  domfsticus  of  Petcr.^ 


It  is  importaat  to  notice  the  part  that  the  factions  of  the 
hippodrome  played  in  this  revolution ;  they  strike  us  as 
suddenly  reasserting  a  suppressed  existence.  There  was 
still  a  stTOug  sjiirit  of  rivalry ;  and  altliough  the  Blues  were 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  coronation  of  Pliocas,  they  were 

'  riiiuv  ^fiffttm  ii-^ri\inpoi.  '  CuiiNtAUtina  llic  Eiii[iii:ss  and  her 

'  Tiioorhyl.  viii,  13.    Alexander  wns  three  tUupLtcM  were  pUloJ  iu  confiue- 

tUin  by  Pbocu  on  acconnt  of  tliu  sns-  m«nt  in  "  Llie  Irousv  ai  Leu  "  (Tlicopbyl. 

picion,  HI.  16). 
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not  friendly  to  him.  Botli  parties  were  opposed  to  the 
govermneut  of  Maurice,  but  they  were  not  at  one  touching  the 
question  who  should  Iw  his  succesaor. 

Here  a  conjecture  may  bo  put  forward  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  opposition  of  the  denies  to  Maurice.  Finlay 
acutely  suggested  that  the  observation  of  Eva<^ius,  that 
Maurice  installed  an  aristocracy  of  reason  in  his  breast  and 
expelled  the  democnicy  of  the  passions/  contains  a  significance 
below  the  surface,  and  was  intended  as  a  hint  at  the  circum- 
stance that  Maurice  had  allied  himself  with  that  arist^icracy. 
which,  as  I  said  before,  was  endangerinf;  and  limiting*  the 
extent  of  the  imperial  x)ower.  However  this  may  be,  there  is 
no  donht  tliat  Maurice  maintained  liis  position  as  long  as  he 
did  tlirough  the  support  of  those  men,  of  whose  pernicious 
influence  Justin  liad  bitterly  complained.  Now,  it  seems 
almost  certain  tliat  in  this  respect  the  attitude  of  Tiberius 
diflcred-  from  that  of  JusUn  and  from  that  of  Maurice. 
Tiberius  took  Justin's  advice  U)  heart  and  a.s8ume<l  a  position 
independent,  as  far  as  was  possible,  of  the  nobles,  whose 
power  was  dangerously  and  unhealtluly  increasing.  But  in 
order  to  render  himself  independent  of  this  class  he  was 
obliged  to  depend  on  another ;  and  the  organised  demes  of  tlie 
hippodrome  were  an  obvious  resort.  I  conjecture,  therefore, 
that  he  gave  them  and  their  leaders  a  political  influence  which 
they  had  not  possessed  since  tlie  revolt  of  532. 

Thus  Tiberius  and  Maurice  tried  to  meet  tlie  danger  which 
was  threatening  the  imperial  power  in  divergent  ways. 
Tilwrius  ojtposed  the  influence  of  tlie  aristocrats  by  making  an 
alliance  with  the  demes,  while  Maurice  tried  to  overcome  the 
peril  by  an  unnatural  bond  with  the  forces  that  were  tending 
to  undermine  the  throne,  and  thereby  placed  himself  in  op- 
position to  both  the  army  and  tlic  people.  This  ililTerence 
partly  explains  the  popularity  of  Tiberius  and  tlie  unpopnlarity 
of  Maurice,  wlio  seems  to  have  been  by  temperament  inclined 
to  a  certain  aristocratic  exclusiveness.^ 


*  Eragriiu,    vL    1  :    xot    adroKpdrup 

\onfurfuit    Karaarti<riti4vci    fuJr    dfirr^j 
irwtuiiOvp  ri  vr^oof.     Tb«  Liatohao 


adds,  "  These  thingB  itre  not  tmd  fior 
flatuiry,  lu  tJie  lact  lltat  thu  Emperor 
knows  not  of  thcmsuffidontlyproiriai." 
^  It  U  vtarHi  itoticiug  tliat  llje  oDlr 
popular  net*  ot  Jklaiuioe  which  hia  m- 
tnirer  Theophylsctus  can  cite  are  lus 
nBiitting  ou  odd  occosiou  n  third  ol 
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In  support  of  these  remarks  I  may  add  that  in  their  light 
the  observation  of  Theopbylactus  thut  Tiberius  desired  that 
his  subjects  should  rule  along  with  liiin,  has  a  special  point ; 
the  expression  is  strong  and  must  mean  more  than  the  in- 
finenoe  of  court  officials.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Tiberius  recognised  the  demorchs  and  others  as  possessing 
political  status.'  Further,  the  words  of  Evagrius  about 
Maurice,  in  accordance  with  Finlay's  explanation,  will  be  still 
more  speaking;  tlie  expulsion  of  the  democracy  of  passions 
will  have  the  definite  meaning  that  Maurice  abandoned  the 
democratic  policy  of  Tiberius.  Moreover,  the  important  part 
that  the  factions  played  in  the  revolt  of  602  setMiis  to  pre- 
suppose a  considerable  revival  of  their  political  power  and 
almost  a  reoi;ganisation  since  they  had  been  crushed  under 
the  rule  of  Justinian  ;  and  this  reorganisation  I  would  attribute 
to  the  policy  of  Tiberius. 

The  testament  of  Maurice,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  bis  reign,  on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  illness, 
was  found  more  than  eight  years  after  Ids  death,  at  the 
beguiniug  of  the  reign  of  Ueraclius.  The  document  possessed 
considerable  interest,  for  Maurice  had  conceived  the  design  of 
adopting  the  Con8t:intinian  policy  of  dividing  the  Empire 
among  his  cliildreu.  The  fatal  results  to  which  this  had  led 
in  the  case  of  the  suns  of  ConstanUne  did  uot  deter  him.  He 
assigned  New  Rome  and  "  the  East "  to  his  eldest  son  Theo- 
dosiiui;  Old  Home,  Italy,  and  the  western  islands  to  his 
second  son  Tiberius ;  while  the  remaining  provinces  were  to 
be  sliced  up  among  his  other  sons,'  and  Bomitian  of  Meliteue 
was  appointed  their  guardian.  This  intention  to  recur  to  a 
fourth-century  practice  is  worthy  of  note;  and  but  for  the 
revolution  it  might  have  been  carried  out 


tbo  taxen,  ani  bit  lajrmg  out  80  lbs. 
of  gold  ("Ulciits")  =  £lSfiO,  oil  an 
aqaeduot  at  Uyzaatiunu  A4  to  tliu 
nitnission  of  the  ttizu,  it  ii  to  be  pre- 
sumed it  WM  only  Tor  ■  year ;  otLcr- 
irim  Tlieoijhylactus  woola  bavs  uid 
M ;  hnil  we  do  not  know  whethor  it 
«M  &  ■pontaneoiu  act  at  Maurice  or 
BXacted  by  &   iiopulsr  ilomuustration. 


Maurice's  coronation  iilinwii  t)ii«.  Then* 
jiIiylaituB,  iii,    IS,    says    of   TiberiUB, 

(ill.  16). 

'  In  the  iin*p]ith  year  of  his  reign 
he  had,  I  preaumu,  only  t«o  othw 
Buti'i  ;  of  thpso,  OIK*  would  oatnraUy 
rcc«ivo  Ulyricum,  inrluiUuie  Grpcce, 
the  other  Africa.     The  words  ofThco- 


< 


i  thall  B-pcak  orMauric«'i  jutroaoge  of     [^hyUctlu  are,  ri  d'  S.\\a  rirs  'Vvimlw 
learuiug  iu  another  place.  n-oXirtias  raU  Mpaii  iratvl  nartTtfi^jf^l- 

)  The  pr&Kiioe  of  the  detoarcbs  at      ffar?. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE   PEH8IAK   WAB   (572-591  A.D.) 

XhG  peace  which  Justinian  and  Chosroea  had  ratified  in  562, 

although  the  long  term  of  fifty  years  was  fixed  for  its  duration, 

was  of  necessity  doomed  to  be  short-lived,  because  its  basis  was 

a  payment  of  money,^  and  neither  party  had  entertained  any 

expectation  that  it  would  last  long.     The  Boman  government 

vas  fully  determined  to  renew  the  war,  when  the  first  ten 

yean,  for  which  term  they  made  the  stipulated  payment  in 

two  sums,  had  expired;  and  Chosroes,  though  he  would  have 

\)een  glad  to  protract  the  peace,  weis  indisposed  to  make  any 

concessions. 

And  so,  as  we  might  expect,  the  relations  between  the 
empires  during  the  first  seven  years  of  Justin  are  strained ; 
they  collide  in  numerous  ways,  and  causes  for  hostility 
accumulate.  During  the  first  few  years  fruitless  negotiations^ 
are  carried  on,  in  regard  (1)  to  the  cession  of  Suania  to  Bome, 
and  (2)  to  the  claims  of  the  Persophil  Saracens  of  Hirah  to 
subsidies  from  the  Eoman  Emperor,  and  these  haggling  negoti- 
ations tended  to  produce  ill  feeling  and  dissatisfaction  which 
more  important  circumstances  soon  brought  to  a  crisis. 

One  of  these  circumstances  was  the  interference  of  Persia 
ia  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  in  south  Arabia. 
Yemen  had  been  reduced  under  the  sway  of  an  Abyssinian 

'  Thii  priociple   was    apprehended  ^  It  is  to  these  embassies  that  Theo- 

ud  laid  down  by  the  Einperor  Tiberius  phanes  of  Byzantium,  the  contemporary 

n,  who  said  he  would  not  parchase  nistorian,  must  refer  when  ho  says  that 

pe«ee  like  an  article  for  sale,  as  a  boosht  the  peace  was  broken  in  the  second 

F««e  cannot  be  permanent  and  firm  year  of  Justin.     They  were  certainly 

(Men.  fr.  47,  F,  H.  G.  iv.  249).  the  first  stage  in  the  breach. 
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dynasty,  with  which  the  £oman  fimperor  was  always  on 
friendly  terms.  Saif,  a  descendant  of  the  native  Hoinerite 
kings,  intolerant  of  the  yoke  of  the  strangers,  sought  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Oiosroes,  and  by  Persian  assisUmce  Yemen  was 
conquered  and  the  Hoinerite  dynasty,  in  the  person  of  Saif, 
restored.  i5ut  Saif  reigned  only  for  a  short  time ;  his  govern- 
ment waa  a  failure ;  and  Chosroea  set  a  Persian  nmrzpan  (or 
margrave)  over  the  conntiy,  which  was  placed  in  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  Persia  as  tlie  exarchate  of  Kavenua  to 
Constantinople,  Wwt  the  Homehtes  fotind  that  the  little 
finger  of  the  marzpan  was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  an  Abys- 
sinian prince,  and  sent  an  embassy  tu  New  liouie  to  beg  for 
assistance. 

In  571-572,  when  the  term  of  t«n  years  was  approaching  ite 
close  and  a  new  payment  wnuld  soon  be  due,  another  appeal 
to  the  Emperor,  which  he  was  only  too  ready  to  entertain, 
rendered  an  outbreak  of  war  with  Persia  probable.  Pers- 
armenia,  which  was  in  a  constant  state  of  actual  or  intermittent 
rebellion,  as  the  christian  population  could  not  remain  happy 
under  Persian  domiuatinn,  appealed  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
!Romans  in  the  name  of  their  common  religion';  he  accepted 
their  allegiance,  and,  when  Cliosroes  lemonsUated,  replied  that 
Christians  could  not  reject  Christians, 

These  relations  with  two  peoples  over  which  Chosroes  ex- 
ercised jurisdiction,  and  especially  tbe  protection  accorded  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  Persarmeuian,  were  important  causes  of  the 
ensuing  war.  But  with  tliese  yet  another  cause  concurred  in 
producing  the  result.  This  wa.s  a  newly  formed  relation  of 
alliance  with  the  Turka,  who  now  for  the  tirat  time  appear  in 
the  West.*  Tliey  were  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the 
Ephthalite  Uuus,  whom  they  had  made  their  tributaries, — 
those  Huns  wlio  had  been  such  formidable  neighbours  to 
Persia.  The  Chinese  silk  commerce  and  the  trade  on  tlie 
Caspian,  which  had  been  liitherto  monopolised  by  the  Huns, 
were  passing  into  their  hands. 

The  Turks  sent  an  embassy  lt>  the  Byzuntijie  court  at  the 
end  of  o6S  or  early  in  5C9.  They  had  previously  tried  to 
enter  into  commercial  relations  with  Persia,  but  the  Persian 

'  Kvagr.  V.  7. 
'  Formerly  called  Sacae  {Men.  fr.  19). 
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king  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  Ttirk-s,  and  did  not  wish  his 
subjects  to  have  any  dealings  with  Chcm.  He  poisouGd  some 
of  their  ambassadors,'  ao  that  they  8hould  not  come  again, 
Then  Dizabul,  khan  of  the  TMrka,  detennined  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  the  Eornau  Kmpii-e,  which  seemed  to  ofTtir  sjKicial 
advantages,  as  its  inhabitants  used  more  silk  than  any  other 
nation.^  Justin  received  the  embassy  kindly,  and  sent  back 
Roman  ambaiwadorti  in  the  autumn  to  see  the  Turkish  chagan 
and  conclude  a  treaty.  These  negotiations  did  not  please 
Persia,  and  attempts  were  made  by  that  power  to  waylay  the 
ambassadors  on  their  jmirney  back  to  Ryzantinm." 

The  dominion  of  Dizabul  was  not  a  kingdom ;  it  was  an 
empire  whtise  sovereign  held  sway  over  four  subject  kingdoms 
and  received  tribute  from  other  peoples,  as  for  instance  from 
the  Ephthalites.  This  empire  threatened  now  to  become 
formidable  to  Persia,  just  as  the  Avars  (who,  once  the  subject 
of  these  very  Turks,  had  revolted  and  migrated  to  tlie  West) 
had  became  foiinidable  to  the  Komans.  In  fac^  the  Koman 
Empire  and  the  Persian  kingdom  were  in  verj-  similar  circum- 
stances.    Tlie  former  was  placed  between  the  Avars  and  the 

I  Persians,  just  as  the  latter  was  plact^l  between  the  Turks  (on 
the  north)  and  the  Komaus. 

The  new  allies  of  Justin  were  anxious  tliat  the  forcea  of 
Persia  should  be  occupied  with  a  war  on  the  western  frontier, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  induce  Justin  to  renounce  the  peace 
of  fifty  years.* 

Any   one  of  the  causes  mentioned  might  have  been  in- 

LAifficient  to  produce  a  rupture,  but  all  together  were  irresist- 
ible, and  accordingly,  when  the  time  came  for  paying  the 
stipulated  annuity,  Justin  refused  (,fiV2).  The  war  which 
ensued  lasted  for  twenty  years ;  and  its  conclusion  was  due 
to  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war  iu  Persia.  We  may  conveniently 
divide  it  into  two  parU,  the  death  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  in 
579  forming  the  point  of  di\nsion.  The  meagre  accounts  of 
the  operations  which  we  possess  present  little  interest  and 
much  ditticultv. 


'  In  tbe  case  of  tbc  first  embossT' 
tJut  was  sent,  bs  bougbt  tbe  allk  sDa 
burnt  it. 

'  H«  woa  cot  tvttt  that  tboy  pos- 
'  thfl  Mcret  of  iu  proJuctiou. 

VOL.  H 


I  tlcniuiilr-r  hu  girea  us  the  details 
of  the»}  «iiib«»»i4>4,  which  will  bo  found 
re])r(x)u<^nt  iu  Qihbon. 

*  Menander,  \\  28tf,  7  (ed.  Uiiller). 


U 
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{!)  Marcian,  a  senator  and  patrician,  perhaps  a  cousm  of 
Justinian,  was    appointed    general    in    572,  and    arrived  iit 
Osrocne  at  the  end  of  suiumor.     Nolhiug  took  place  in  this 
year  except  an  incursion  of  three  tlioiisand  Roman    Iioplite^ 
into  Arzaneue.     la  573  Marcian  gained  a  great  \nctory  ttt 
Sargathon,  but  failed  to  take  Xisibis.  whiuli  he  had  bhx^kadec^ 
It  woe  not  for  this  failnre  alone  that  Marcian  was  depose^ 
and  Acaciua  appointed  in  his  stead ;  a  curious  compUcatio]| 
with  the  Saracens  of  Ghassan  seems  to  have  led  to  the  recall   ^f 
the  general^      Hnrith,  king  of  Ghassan,  died  and  was  st^c- 
CHuded  by  Mondir ;  and  Kabus,  king  uf  the  mul  Saracens    of 
Hirab,  seized  the  opportunity  to   invade  the  Ghasaanid 
minioa     But  Mondir,  having  collected  an  army,  defeated 
invader,  and  followed  up  his  succeas  by  invailing  the  territorii 
of  Kabus,  over  whom  he  gained  yet  another  victory.     -After 
theiiti  successes  he  ventured  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Romau 
Emperor,  with  a  request   for   money,  and  this  presumption 
inflamed  the  iudiguation  of  Justin.     The  Emperor  indited  twoi 
letters,  one  to  Mondir  full  of  soft  words  and  promises,  thoi 
other  to  Marcian.  ordering  liim   to    assassinate  the  king  <rf| 
Ghassan.      Through  some  mistake  the  missives  were  inlcr- 
change<l,  and  Mondir  read  with  surprise  and  consternation  the 
warrant  for  his  own  dcstmction.     "  This  is  my  deaert,"  be  said 
bitterly.      Full  of  resentment,  he  vowed  vengeance  a{i;iiast| 
the  Romans.      At  ttiis  juncture  the  Persians  und  Peisoplulj 
Saracens  invaded  Syria  and  laid  it  waste  as  far  as  AntJodi 
but  Mondir  stood  aloof,  like  Achilles,  and  retired   into  th* 
desert.     Justin  bade  the  generals  try  to  conciliate  him,  butb* 
would  not  receive  them.      He  held  aJmif  for  three  years,  at 
end  of  which    term   he    entered   into    communication  vitJi 
Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus,  whose  honourable  character  ba.^ 
won  men's  coulideuce ;  and  by  his  means  a  reconciliation  w^fc^ 
effected. ' 


3 


The  in\'asion  of  Syria  just  referred  to   took  place  uirfi 

of  Hiruh.  nnd  heuco  mirtmlta  hi-^* 
arisen.  I  have  need  A^amMnAM  C^ 
dEi»Kti>>^e  tba  kiugs  of  Ilirah,  <A.  vol.  v- 
p.  3?3. 

'  AtUr    this    nmnicUiAtion   UobdJf 
made  a  8tiil<]en  attack  ou  Uitib, 
cajiital  of  Numaii  (noli  of  AUl 
and  sumised  it       Tbu    lad  to 
anion  of  tlu  two  realnia  onder  Uandir. 


*  Th(^  aflatr  of  &Iondii  is  related  by 
.Toha  of  Ephe«U8  (vi.  3,  4).  and  may 
faavo  beeu  can  caiitw  of  Maiviiui's  ili>> 
pfwittoiL  It  18  not  iocousMtcnl  nitb 
ThMphylutiM'  «X|inw]'oD  (iii-  11  ],  ox- 
X^Xhuf  Tf  iitX  Totr  ii  (i^iAiu  wtpurrw- 
X'^o'U'  aiVdr  drt'x^ifiwn',  x.r.X.  The 
name  Uondir  was  common  to  tho 
dynuty  of  OhaasaQ  and  tba  dynasty 
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the  leadership  of  Adormahun  (Adarmanes),  and  the  countrj',  as 
has  been  said,  was  devastated  up  to  the  walls  of  Autioch.  The 
city  of  Apamca  was  committed  to  the  flaniea.  SjTia  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  undefended  ;  for  thirty  years  the  inhabitants 
had  been  exempt  from  hostile  attauks,  and  had  consequently 
become  so  unmanly  and  unaccustomed  to  the  sights  of  n-ar 
that  they  were  unable  to  take  measures  for  their  own  defence.* 
The  captives  who  were  led  away  to  Persia  are  said  to  have 
numbered  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand. 

From  these  captives  Chosroes  is  recorded  to  have  selected 
two  thousand  Ijcautiful  virgins,  and  ordered  them  to  be  hand- 
somely adorned  like  brides  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
chagan  of  the  Turks.  Two  marzpans  and  a  bi>dy  of  troops 
were  appointed  to  escort  them  to  the  land  of  the  barbarians, 
and  received  express  orders  to  travel  at  a  leisurely  pace.  The 
Vilnius  were  dejected  for  their  souls'  sokes,  Ijecause  they  could 
no  longer  hope  to  receive  religious  iustmctiou,  and  they 
revealed  their  longings  for  death  to  other  Syrian  captivea 
When  they  bad  arrived  within  filty  leagues  of  the  Turkish 
frontier,  they  came  to  a  great  river,  and  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  die  rather  than  to  pollute  themselves  with  heatheu 
ways  and  lose  their  Christianity.  "  Before  our  bodies  are 
defiled  by  the  bai'bariaiis  aud  our  souls  polluted  and  death 
6nally  overtake  us,  let  us  now,  while  our  bodies  are  still  pure, 
and  our  souls  free  from  hcatheudora,  in  the  name  and  trusting 
to  tlie  name  of  uur  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  offer  uuto  him  iu  purity 
both  our  souls  and  bodies  by  yielding  ourselves  up  now  to 
death,  that  we  may  be  saved  from  our  enemies  aud  live  for 
evennore.  For  it  is  but  the  pain  of  a  moment  which  we  have 
to  endurti  in  defence  of  our  Christianity  and  for  the  i)rt;serva- 
tion  of  our  purity  in  body  and  soul."  As  the  virgins  were 
never  allowed  to  be  alone,  they  asked  their  conductors  for 
ponnission  to  bathe  in  the  river :  "  We  are  ashamed  to  bathe 

pontry  John  of  Efiifihania,  Imt  Theo- 
phylautua,,  in  liLs  di^rmfsivn  n»iifu{ttitiii 
of  th«  earlier  portion  of  iImi  Peniui 
wnr  in  Bk.  iii.,  follows  Jahii  E|>i[jli., 
as  is  quite  clear  from  a  coni|iaiidn[i  of 
his  text  with  the  extAnt  fngmcBtA  of 
John  ;  so  that  for  these  years  tbe  au- 
thonty  of  Tb^ophyUctus  ia  perhapi 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  aatlioritgr  of 
thft  torJior  writer. 


>  JohaofE()iphama(MtiIIer,>'.  ff.  G. 
It.  276),  wrt  7i/>  Ttft  vpoXafiof/ff^t  €if>ivt)t 

ri  a  ir^iMiqir  rt\fu%  SiifSapro.      this 

TMiidinft  tbo  state  of  Syria  in 

Moood  ulf  of  Justinian 'h  reij^  b 

tootswortby.       Only    abort    fragmunta 

remain  of  the  history  of  the  conlom- 
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if  you  stand  by  and  look  on."  The  permission  to  bathe  and 
the  seclusion  which  they  requested  were  jjranted,  and  the 
whole  company  of  virgins  rushed  suddenly  into  the  water 
and  were  drowned.  The  Persians  saw  them  floating  and 
sinking,  but  were  unable  to  rescue  them. 

Tliis  example  of  christian  martyrdom,  as  it  may  be  called, 
and  of  overpowering  dread  of  the  Turkish  minoUiur,  so  many 
centuries  before  he  had  set  foot  in  Europe,  is  recorded  only 
by  John  of  Ephesua.' 

It  seems  that  Marcion  was  recalled  and  Acacius  sent  to 
the  liaat  at  the  begiuniug  of  574.  When  the  Eomans  aban- 
doned the  siege  of  Nisibis,  Chosroes  swooiied  down  ujmn  Daras 
and  besieged  it,  using  against  its  walls  the  engines  which  the 
Bomans  had  left  behind  them  at  Xisibis.  But  it  was  not 
easily  taken,  and  the  Persians  almost  despaired.  Finally,  over- 
confidence  produced  remissness  iu  the  garrison,  and  after  -  a 
siege  of  six  months  the  city  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  about  seventy  years  after  its  foundation  by  Ana- 
staaius.  Tlma  Chosroes  now  held  the  two  great  fortresses  of 
eastern  Mesopotamia,  Kisibis  and  Daras. 

Besides  these  disasters,  other  difficulties  beset  the  Roman 
government.  It  was  perplexed  by  the  hostilities  of  tlie  Avars 
on  the  Danube  and  it  was  embarrassed  by  the  mental  aberration 
of  the  Emperor.  Sophia  was  di'iveu  to  write  a  letter  of  en- 
treaty to  Chosroes,  and  as  her  request  was  supported  by  a  sum 
of  45,000  pieces  of  gold,  she  obtained  the  respite  of  a  year's 
truce  (spring  574  to  spring  575).^  As  Justin's  malady 
increased,  Tiberius    was  made   regent,  or  rather  snbordinate 


1    Ti   7. 

^  It  iA  remftrkfthle  that  Theo|ihy- 
laetua,  wAo  had  John  qf  £piphan%a 
bffbre  Ai'fli,  places  thfl  dite  cf  Tiberiua' 
invMtitun}  with  the  insifrnia  of  a 
Otcnr  iu  Dacomber  575  ituiteail  ct 
Becantber  674.  Obecrvn  tliRt  the 
Bentilh  year  of  Jiutia  (672)  u 
marked  by  'nicn^iliyljictus  (tiL  0),  who 
placM  tlm  incursion  iubo  AnaDDse  in 
ttic  sutumn  (iu.  10)  of  the  ttinft  ywr, 
and  tlid  Imttlo  of  Sareatbon  bdcI  tl)« 
invaaion  of  Sjrria  ana  the  siege  of 
Nisibia  iu  tiie  followinir  year,  roC 
^viit^vT  iwMVToO  fS73).  Tot  truuition 
from  573  to  574  u  not  distinctly  men- 
tionod,  bnt  is  natnrally  iii]|>Ue<i  at  the 


beginniog  of  cap.  U,  wben  the  appoint* 
rnvnt  vf  Acociux  au<I  tbe  tvr*\\  of 
Harmn  aro  atat«<l.  The  siege  of  Daras 
occo[Hr»  674,  oud  ie  f^iilowed  by  Ujc 
ipoMiiTx^  ToC  M<rrwTOT  ^Toi't.  which  must 
bp  57.1,  an  the  buit  wordft  of  the  chapter 
show.  The  oxiHrasion  to5  ivtffrwrot 
irovt  is  intulU^bli^  as  D&raa  may  ha^-« 
bt-vii  taken  iu  ScpteTiilH-r  oi  Inter,  and 
this  (tm  may  mean  the  period  l«t 
Srtplonibur  £74  to  lat  September  575. 
But  for  the  decisive  autbority  of  the 
contemporaTV  John  of  Ephcou  (iil.  S 
and  V.  VS\  I  sboald  be  dinpOMd  to 
accept  the  date  of  Tbeophylactui  for 
Tiberius'  elBvation  to  the  rank  of 
CMau. 
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co-regcnt  with  Sophia,  and  althov^h  the  new  caesar  bad  no 
^f^ntion  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  he  flaw  tlmt  it 
,fas  absolutely  necessary  to  gain  time  and  prolong  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Accordingly,  when  the  truce  Iiad  expired,  a 
peaco  was  made  for  three  years,^  not  appljing,  iiowever,  to  the 
^ror  in  Pcrsarmenia,  on  condition  that  the  Romans  paid  30.000 
pieces  of  gold  annually.'  For  the  following  three  years  (576, 
577,  578)  therefore  the  war  was  confined  to  Persannema.' 


Jnstimau,  the  son  of  Germanus,  waa  appointed  commander  of 
the  armies  and  repaired  to  Armenia  (576).  Cboerocs  advanced 
in  person,  intending  to  invest  Theodosiopolia,  but  finding  that 
it  was  too  strong  he  proceeded  westward,  and,  entering  the 
Kraua  provinces,  marched  in  the  direction  of  Caesarea  in 
Cbppadocia  through  the  oountry  included  between  the  En- 
phntes  and  the  Lycus.  The  Romans  marched  to  obstruct  his 
advuice  in  the  Antitaurus  mountains,  In  the  north-eaat  corner 
of  Cappadocia,  bat  when  they  approached  Chosroes  made  a 
eoitbvaid  movement  against  Sebostc,  which  he  took  and 
lamed.  But  he  obtained  no  captives  in  that  town,  for  when 
tbe  rumour  spread  that  the  Persians  were  coming,  all  the  in- 
habitanta  of  those  districts  fled.  Finding  himself  in  serious 
diflScolties  in  a  hostile  and  monntainous  country,  and 
apparently  not  supported  in  the  rear,  Chosroes  began  to  retreat. 
Bui  he  waa  not  alloweil  by  Justinian  to  depart  witli  impunity  ; 
the  liomans  pressed  on,  and  the  Persians  were  farced  to  fight 
against  their  will.  The  battle  was  fought  somewhere  between 
Sebaate  and  Melitene,  probably  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Melas, 
aod  its  details  are  described  or  invented  by  a  rhetorical 
rian.*  It  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  Justinian ; 
Chosroes  was  forced  to  flee  from  his  camp  to  the  mountains, 


'  CIuimM  took  the  first  ftteji  in 
UiMbg  alwut  the  peace  liy  sendtng 
Jtcmu.  Sophia,  iwrnt  the  physidaii 
7«iuiM  to  oegotiftto  at  Ctcsijilion. 
^  ?in[uu  wero  irery  uutious  that 

(•lantion  of  the  praoe  should  be  for 

'  Ickn  of  Ephesnn  mpnt-it^iiA  theM 
ptjineiit*  (ri.  8),  MeriBnil-r  is  not 
'VMl/uithoritT',  u  Prof.  Ilsn-lituon 


>  ^t  this  time  Tiberitu  cndetroured 
toiOkt  the  rwnperfttion  of  Syria  by 


remittinK  a  year's  tribute. 

•  Thou  [ill  ylni'ttiB,  ill  H.  It  19  worth 
ootidaR  that  the  apoech,  whirb  be  patx 
in  tliv  iiiouUi  uf  JiixtiDtau  Iwfon)  the 
battle  began,  contains  a  r«f«r«ace  to 
tJie  rcligioiu  aide  of  tlicxn  wars — a  side 
which  wa-i  always  becoming  more  pro- 
minent,  and  afterwards  gave  a  cniaada. 
like  comptexioQ  to  the  wars  of 
Heraclina.  Ste  iU.  13  (p.  137,  ed.  do 
Duur),  orV  firru'  ^v  Bt^r  ^la^TiflSfumH' 
m'  t^p  Irrw  x^'P^^ovf'O'  *'*  ^^ 
ptifiio^  a.T.X. 
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and  leave  his  tent  funuture,  with  all  the  gold,  the  silver,  and 
e  pearls  which  an  oriental   monarch  required  even   in  his 
campaigns,  a  prey  to  the  conqueror.     The  booty,  it  ib  aaid, 
was  immense. 

I  The  routed  Persians  grumbled  at  their  lord  for  conducting 
them  into  tliia  hole  in  the  mouutoias,  and  Chosroes  with  diiti- 
culty  mollified  their  indignation  by  an  appeal  to  his  gray  hairs. 

eu  the  Sassanid  descended  into  the  plain  of  Melitcne  and 
burned  that  city,  which  hud  no  means  of  resisting  hia  attack. 
In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  asked,  how  was  the  Roman  army 
occupied  ?  It  would  seem  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Romans  from  following  the  defeated  and  dentoralised 
Persians,  and  at  least  hindering  the  destruction  of  Mcliteuc,  if 
they  did  not  anniliilate  the  host  This  loss  of  opj>ortunity 
is  ascribed  by  a  contemporary  to  the  envy  and  divisions  that 

vailed  among  the  Roman  officers.^ 

After  the  conflagration  of  Melitene,  Chosroes  retired  towarda 
,e  £nphrates,  but  he   received  a   letter  from  tlic   Itomat^ 

eral,  reproacliing  him  for  being  guilty  of  an  unkingly  acsi 

robbing  and  then  running   away  like  a  thiel     The  grec^t 
Mng  consented   to   accept  ofifer  of   battle,  and  awaited  tt^Q 
arrival  of  the  Romans.      Tlie  adversaries  face<i   one  anottx.^r 
until  the  hour  of  noon ;  then  three  Romans  rode  forth,  thr't^^ 
timea  successively,  close  to  the  Persian  ranks,  but  no  Persi 
moved  to  answer  the  challenge.^     At  length  Chosroes  senti. 
message  to  the  Roman  generals  that  there  could  be  "no  batci 
to-day,"  and  took  advantage  of  the  fall  of  night  to  flee     t( 
the  river.     The  Romans  pursued  and  drove  the  fugitives  xmxXa 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.     More  than  half  of  the  Persi 
army  was  drowned ;  the  rest  escaped  to  the  mountains.     It  £ 
said  by  Roman  historians  that  Chosroes  signalised  these  reverses 
by  passing  a  law  that  no  Persian  king  should  ever  go  forth  to 
battle  in  person. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  576  was  attended  with  good  fortmii^ 
for   the   lionions,  notwitlistanding  the  destruction  of  SehutO' 
d  Melitena     Nor  were  the  events  to  the  west  of  the  &i— 
ibrates  the  only  successes.      Roman  troops    penetrated  into 

*  John  of  Ejilinmiii  (vi.  8),  wlio  givM  tiu    drnvod    hut    iiironnKtion  dinctlj 

wtMcouui  orihis  aiiii|Mupi.  from  the  persons  who  acted  ta  tnttt- 

the  account  of  thu  Affair  u  given  pnteni  between  the  Anoitis  (vi.  6}. 
ahn  of  Epbwus,  vlio  ststw  that 
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Babylonia,'  and  came  within  a  }iiindred  miles  of  the  royal 
capital ;  the  elephants  which  they  carried  off  were  sent  to 
Byzanlium, 

The  following  year,  577,  opened  with  negotiations  for 
peace,  which  Chosroes,  dispirited  by  liis  unlucky  campaign, 
waa  anxious  Xxi  prncuir.  His  general,  Tftmchnsrn,  however, 
gained  a  victory  over  Justinian  in  Armenia.  The  Jtonians,  in 
oonsequeuce  of  tlieir  successes,  had  become  elated  and  incuutiuus, 
and  the  Persians  suddenly  approached,  surprised,  and  routed 
them.  The  victors,  it  is  said,  lost  30,000  men,  the  vanquished 
four  times  as  many,  so  that  tlie  battle  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant affair.*  Eucouraj^ed  by  the  change  of  fortnut;,  Chosroes 
no  lon;j;er  desired  peace,  and  the  negotiations  led  to  no  result. 

A  pious  historian  *  con8ideT3  that  this  reverse  was  a  retribu- 
tion on  tlic  Koman  soldiers  for  their  irreligious  behaviour  in 
Perearmtmia,  a  district  where  there  were  many  christian  settlers. 
When  the  lloman  army  invaded  it,  christian  priests  came  out 
to  meet  them  with  the  holy  Gospels  in  their  hands,  but  no 
Teverence  was  shown  to  their  pious  supplications.  The  worst 
outrages  were  committed,  without  distinction  of  creed.  The 
soldiers  seized  iufauts,  two  at  a  time,  by  tlieir  legs,  and  tossing 
them  up  in  the  air  caught  the  falling  bodies  on  the  points  of 
their  spears ;  monks  were  plundered,  hermits  and  nuns  were 
tortured,  if  they  could  not  or  would  not  pniduce  gohl  and  silver 
to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  depredators.  This  imprudent 
behaviour  produced  a  reaction  against  Koman  rule  amoug  the 
Christians  of  Persamienia ;  twenty  thous^ind  immediately  went 
over  to  the  Persians,- — all  in  fact  except  the  princes,  who 
escaped  to  Byzaiitluui. 

After  this  defeat  Maurice,  who  held  the  office  of  tonus 
cxcuhitorum  which  Tiberius  had  filled  before  bis  investiture  as 
Caesar,  was  sent  to  the  East  with  full  powers,  and  Gregory, 
the  praetorian  prefect,  accompanied  him  to  administer  the 
military  fiscus.  Having  collected  troops  in  Cappadocia,  his 
native  province,  Maurice  assembled  the  generals  and  captains 
at  Kitharizon,  a  fortress   near  Martyropolia,  and  assigned  to 


'  Thia  invasion    in    meutioDeU    by 
both     Tbeophy  tact  LIB     nnil     JuIid     uf 

^  Tlic  nunilwni  aro  given  by  John  of 
Epheras.      It    is    characteristic    that 


Theophylactii^  pmes  over  this  Ilomui 
diTcMt  lightly  (iii.  Iff),  intntiniiiiif^  it  in 
wonlii  wbich  do  cot  sugg^t  that  it  vma 
Kally  fterious. 
*  John  of  Eph«9UB,  vi.  10. 
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eacli  Ilia  part.  Tamchosro,  the  Persian  general  in  Annenia, 
employed  a  stratftgeni  to  put>  the  Romuiis  olT  their  gtiard.  He 
wrote  to  the  troops  at  TheodosiopoUs,  bidding  tbem  prepare  for 
battle  on  a  certain  day,  and  in  the  meautimo  ho  left  Armenia 
and  invaded  Suphune,  devnatating  the  country  about  Aniida  and 
thus  violating  the  peace,  which  had  not  yet  expired.  Maurice 
retaliated  by  carrying  his  arms  into  Persian  territory ;  he 
overran  Arzanene,  and  iwnetrated  into  the  province  of  Corduene, 
which  no  Koman  amy  had  entered  since  the  days  of  Jovian. 
He  dill  not,  however,  occupy  any  counti^'  except  Arzanene ; 
his  invasion  was  the  same  sort  of  blow  to  Persia  that  the 
expedition  of  Adormahun  in  573  had  been  to  the  Empire. 
More  than  ten  thousand  c-aptives  were  taken,  of  whom  most 
were  christian  Armenians,  and  a  large  number  were  located  in 
Cypnis,  where  lands  were  allotted  to  them.  Thus  the  current 
of  I'ersian  success  has  now  been  finally  stopped.  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  successes  of  Chosroes  liad  been 
due  to  the  bad  condition  and  the  disorganisation  of  Uie  Roman 
army,  and  the  tide  began  to  change  when  the  generals  Justinian 
and  Maurice  assumed  the  command  in  the  East  Justinian 
reformed  the  degenerate  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and  Manrice, 
who,  though  be  liad  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  military 
tmintng,  had  made  a  special  study  of  warfare  and  after^'ards 
wrote  a  book  on  Strategic,  did  much  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
army.  As,  an  example  of  the  kind  of  refonu  which  Maurice 
found  neoessiiry.  I  may  notice  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
introduce the  custom  of  entrenching  a  camp ;  the  laziness  and 
negligence  of  soldiers  and  officers  had,  it  seems,  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  they  dispensed  with  the  fosa  as  a  xiseless  expendi- 
ture of  labour. 

(2)  The  tuni  which  affairs  had  taken  would  certainly,  as 
Menander  remarks,  have  led  to  a  peace,  and  that  on  terms 
tolerably  favourable  to  the  liomaus,  but  for  the  death  of  the 


'  These  orents  art  plac«d  by  John  of 
^liraus  (ri.  13)  in  mo  «itttv  yi'nr  as 
Ihe  dvfcat  of  -liLstininii,  S7'  C  =  88Sof 
AkmtKlria).  Joliii  nf  R]>1)c>iuh  Iim 
not  Icfl  iin  ftrcmmt  nf  tli?  camiMi^  of 
578  and  57d.  Theophybctua  tiMS  not 
mark  the  tniii«itiiDn  frum  $77  to  67S  ; 
he  mftrks  th«  spring  of  t7~  (cap.  15,  p. 


140,  ed.  de  IJoor),  ami  llm  winter  of 
678  (cap.  1«,  p.  H3V  Tlie  question 
ariftM  whcthor  JIaiiricD'ii  inraHinn  took 
idavo  hi  rj77  or  678  ;  the  Inttcr  date  U 
lodkated  rather  than  thi?  fonner  by 
the  Ttarratirn  of  TliftojihylactuB,  ud  J 
am  iucliiie<:l  to  accept  it. 
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aged  Chosroe3  in  spring  579,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
Justin  (December  578).  His  sou  and  successor  Honnisdaa, 
whose  character  has  l>een  painted  in  dark  colours,'  rejected  the 
proposals  wliich  Tiberius  maile,  and  Maurice  continued  a  career 
of  partial  success,  which  cxilniinated  in  the  important  victory 
of  Coustantina  in  u  8 1.  It  must  1«  also  observed  that 
Til>eriu8  purchased  peace  from  the  Avars  for  80,000  aurei 
(£41,000),  in  order  to  throw  all  the  energies  of  the  Empire 
into  the  I'ersian  war.  Events  on  the  Ister  and  events  on  the 
Kaphrates  constantly  exerte<l  a  maitual  influence. 

The  year  570  was  marked  by  tlie  invasion  of  Media  by  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  anny.^  In  the  following  year,  580, 
Maurice  combined  forces  with  the  Saracen  king  Mondir 
(Alamundar)  for  a  grand  invasion ;  but  disputes  arose  be- 
reen  the  Roman  and  tlie  Saracen  leaders  in  the  neighbour- 
'^liood  of  Callinicum  ;  Mondir  is  said  to  have  acted  trench erously, 
and  the  expedition  failed.  Adormahun  bad  harried  Osroeue, 
iving  not  so  much  as  a  liouse  standing,  and  had  written 
Maurice  and  Mnndir,  "  Ye  are  exhausted  with  tlie  fatigue  of 
yonr  march ;  don't  trouble  yourselves  to  advance  against  mo. 
Best  a  little,  and  I  shall  mmie  to  you."  And  he  was  allowed 
to  retreat,  says  the  historian,'  although  200,000  men  were 
eating  at  the  Emperor's  expense.  In  581  the  Komaus  gained 
a  great  victory  at  Constantina. 

When  ^laurico  became  Emperor,  in  the  following  year,  he 
loptod  the  precedent  of  bis  predecessors  and  ceased  to  be  a 
leral.  He  appointed  John  Mystacon  ("  the  Moustachioed  ") 
commander  of  the  eastern  armies,  and  the  year  583  was 
marked  by  a  defeat  of  the  Rt)mans  in  a  battle  on  the  river 
rymphius,  the  Persians  being  led  by  a  general  entitled  the 
irdarigan.''  Tlie  defeat  was  mainly  due  to  enmity  be- 
reen  John  and  a  captain  named  Kurs,  who  was  appointed  to 
command  the  right  wing,  and  disloyally  took  no  part  in  the 
»ement. 
At  the  beginning  of  584  John  Mystacon  was  deposed 
from  his  command  as  not  sufliciently  energetic,  and  was  suo- 
>ded  by  I'hilippicus,  the  husband  of  Gordia  the  Emperor's 


'  Thoophy].  iii.  le  (p.  144). 

»  /6.  (p.  145). 

*  Joliu  of  Ephesus,  vi.  17. 
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sister.  lu  autuum  Persia  was  invaded  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
kardarigan  wa3  eluded,  but  nothing  of  consequence  occurred. 
Early  in  585  I'hilippicua  invaded  Arranene,  but  he  was  soon, 
obliged  by  sickness  to  retire  to  Martyrupulis  and  entrust  the 
command  temporarily  to  a  captain  named  Stephanus ;  but  this 
year,  like  the  preceding,  was  unmarked  by  any  important 
event 

In  the  spring  of  586  Philippicus,  who  had  visited  Byzan- 
tium during  the  winter,  was  met  at  Aniida  by  Persian  am- 
baSRadors,  who  had  come  U*  itrye  the  conchision  of  a  peace,  for 
which  they  expected  the  Romans  to  pay  money.  But  the 
Somuns  hud  lately  experienced  no  reverses,  and  therefore 
disdained  the  offer.  The  operations  of  tlus  year  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  of  Arzaiuon  and  the  mountain  of 
Izal.  The  Romans  commanded  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  as 
water  was  procurable  fi-oni  no  other  source  in  these  regions, 
it  was  expected  that,  if  the  Peimans  advanced  to  the  attack, 
thirst  would  he  a  powerful  ally.  But  the  Persians  loaded 
camels  with  skins  of  water  and  advanced  confidently,  intend- 
ing to  attack  the  Komans  on  Sunday.  Philippicus,  informed 
on  Saturday  of  theii-  approach,  suspected  their  design  and  drew 
up  his  aruiy  in  array  for  fighting  in  the  plain  of  Solacbon. 
Tlie  right  wing  was  commanded  by  Vitalius ;  the  left  wing  by 
Wilfred  (Ilipbredas),  governor  of  Emcsa ;  the  centre  by  Pliilip- 
picus  and  bis  lieutenant  Heraclius,  the  father  of  tliat  Heraclius 
who  was  afterwards  Emperor.  On  the  Persian  side,  the  centre 
was  commanded  by  tbe  kardarigan  ;  Mebodes  faced  Wilfred ; 
and  Apliraatea,  a  nephew  of  the  kardarigan,  opposed  Vitalius. 
The  Roman  troops  were  encouraged  by  the  elevation  of  a  flag 
adorned  with  a  picture  of  Christ,  which  was  helieve<l  not  to 
have  been  made  by  hands ;  it  was  known  as  a "  theandric 
image."  On  the  other  hand  tbe  Persian  general  resorted  to 
the  desperate  measure  of  destroying  the  water  supply,  in  order 
that  his  soldiers  might  feel  that  life  depended  on  success. 

The  battle  was  begun  by  the  advance  of  the  right  Roman 
wing,  which  forced  back  the  Persian  left  and  fell  on  the  bag- 
gage in  the  rear.  But,  occupying  themselves  with  the  plunder, 
the  victors  allowed  the  fugitives  to  turn  and  unite  themselves 
with  the  Persian  centre,  so  that  tbe  lloiuau  centre  had  to  deal 
with  a  very  formidable  mass.     Pliilippicus,  who  had  retired,  a 
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little  from  the  immediate  scene  of  conflict,  resorted  to  a  dence 
to  divert  tlie  tniops  of  Vitalius  from  Ihv.xT  untimely  occupation 
with  the  baggage.  He  gave  his  helmet  to  Theodore  Ilibinus, 
his  spear-beoreT,  and  ordered  him  to  strike  the  plunderers  with 
his  swonl.  This  device  produced  the  desired  effect ;  the 
aoldiers  thought  that  Tbilippicus  himself  woa  riding  about  the 
field,  and  returnwi  to  tlie  business  of  battle.  The  left  wing  of 
the  Romans  was  completely  successful,  and  the  routetl  Persians 
fled  OS  far  as  Daras.  But  iu  the  centre  the  conflict  raged 
hotly  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  believed  by  the  CImstiaus 
that  a  divine  interposition  took  place  to  decide  the  result  in 
their  favour.  The  kardarigan  fled  to  au  adjacent  hill,  where 
he  starved  for  a  few  days,  and  then  hastened  to  Bams,  whose 
inhabitants  refused  to  receive  a  fugitive. 

After  the  victory  of  Solachon,  Philippicus  invaded  Arza- 
nene.  The  inhabitanta  of  that  district  concealed  themselves 
iu  underground  dwellings,  and  were  dug  out  like  rats  by  the 
Komnns,  who  discovered  them  by  the  tell-tale  subterranean 
sounds.  Here  Heracliu-s,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  small  force 
in  the  company  of  two  Persian  deserters,  who  undertook  to 
point  out  a  locality  favourable  for  establishing  a  fortress,  fell 
in  with  the  kardarigan,  but  succeeded  in  eluding  his  superior 
forces  by  a  dexterous  retreat.  A  messenger  was  sent  to 
Philippicus,  who  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Chlomari,'-  to 
apprise  him  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  and  he  ordered 
tlie  tnimpet  to  be  sounded,  to  recall  all  the  troops  who  were 

^Bcouring  the  surrounding  country.  Tlie  kardai-igan  soon  arrived, 
and  the  Persians  and  Romans  found  tliemst-lves  separated  by 
a  large  ravine,  which   prevented  an   immediate  battle.      At 

Inigfat  the  Persians,  marching  round  this  ravine,  encamped 
behind  the  Komans,  and  apparently  occupied  such  a  dominant 
position  on  the  hill  that  it  would  have  been  imjKjssible  to 
itinne  the  siege  of  Chlomari."     On  the  following  night  in 

[the  fii-at  watch  the  Roman  camp  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 

[departure  of  the  general,  whose  conduct  seems  quite  inexplic- 
able, as  the  Persian  forces  led  by  the  kardarigan  were  no 
match  for  his  own,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  im- 

'  This  word  occurs  only  in  fn^nitir«  coinj<nh«tii   the  exact  dctAils  wMch 

Inn],    M    it    nmy    be    CMomnri    or  TlivopJijloctus  atU-uitite  to  deacribe  in 

Mm-  ii.  8. 
'  I  oonr«n  that  I  do  not    dearly 
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minent  danger.  Tlie  aoldiera  followed  him  in  oonfusiou.  with 
diEBculty  finding  their  way  through  the  darkness  of  a  moonless 
night;  and  if  the  eucmy  had  known  the  octnal  state  of  the 
case  the  army  might  have  wwily  been  annihilated.  But  the 
movement  was  so  unaccountable  that  the  Peisians  suspected 
a  stratagem,  and  did  not  leave  their  camp  during  the  nlglit 
The  fortress  of  Aphumon,  wliitlier  Pbilippicus  had  made  hia 
way,  received  the  Komans,  who,  harassed  by  the  arrows  of  the 
slowly  following  Persians,  arrived  during  tin;  forenoon,  and 
consoled  themselves  by  deriding  the  general  The  whole  anny 
retreated  to  Amido,  the  Persians  still  following  and  harassing, 
but  not  venturing  on  a  general  battle. 

Philii>picu3  did  not  cany  on  in  person  any  further  open- 
lions  during  this  year,  but  his  second  in  command,  the  aUe 
officer  Keraclius,  invaded  and  wasted  the  southern  regions  of 
Media. 

In  the  spring  of  587  Philippicus  consigned  two-third«  of^ 
hia  forces  to  Heraclius,  and  the  i-emnining  third  to  Xheodc 
of  Babdia  ^  and  Andrea.s,  a  Saracen  interpreter,  with 
tions  to  harass  the  territory  of  the  enemy  by  incursions, 
general  himself  again  siiffoi'cd  from  illness,  and  was  unable' 
take  the  field.     Both  Heraclius  and  Theodoras  were  8U( 
each  of  them  laid  siege  to  a  strong  fortress,  and  both  foi 
were  stonued.^ 

In  winter  Philippicus  set  out  for  Constantinople,  leatii 
HeracUus  in  chatgc  of  the  army,  but  before  be  reached  Ti 
he   learned  that  the  Emperor  had    signified   his    intentioa 
appointing  Priscus  commander-in-chief    instead    of  bims 
In  spring,  accompanied  by  Genuanus  the  bishop  of 
cus,   Priscus    arrived    at  Mouokartou,  where    the    array 
stationed.      It  was  usual  for  a  new  general  on  his  arrival 
descend  from  his  horse,  and.  walking  between  the  rows  of 
marshalled   army,  houour   Oiem  with  a  salutation.      P 
neglected  this  ceremony;  and  a  dissatisfaction  which  had 


'  I  ftdopc  M.  (le  Boor'i  toggestiott 
that  6  in.  roG  'Pci^Jtiof  hptu^iuvot,  or 
Mtncthioft  of  the  kiml,  underlies  r^ 
Twpo^Jt^vv  It  '»  ""^en  possible  tliat 
■^       miy  be  (liu  to  a  dittographj  of 

Ttie  r<trtre88  taken   by  Thoodonu 

Philij>[iicnt  wrote  from  Tanun  to 


Herat'litis,  orUering  bim  (I)  to  in 
tbeannj*  of  Maurice's  onliiiJince  tc 
ing  the  diminution  of  the  rndoni,! 
to  retiro  bitnA'ir  to  Armctita  nni]  U 
lbs  cooimanil  of  the  utny  to  Ni 
aiitiinaiidsiit  uf  CoustAiitiris.      Ht 
Hvncliua  waa  not  prrwnt  at  tbt 
nf   the  iniitiur,  which    hU    ioili 
might  bare  been  able  to  prermL 
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lon^  brcwiDg  among  the  soldiers  burst  out  iuto  open  mutiny. 
This  dissatisfaction  was  caused,  not  only  by  the  (lepoaition  of 
Philippicus,  who  was  popular  among  the  troops,  notwithstand- 
ing his  strange  tUght  in  586,  but  by  an  unpopular  lunovatiou 
of   Maurice,  wlio   ordained   that   the    rations   of   the   soldiers 
should  be  reduced  by  one-quarter.     The  injudicious  haughti- 
ness or  indifference  of  Priscus  offended  the  soldiers,  already 
disposed  Co  murmur ;    and  the  camp  became  a  scene  of  dis- 
«der.     Priscus  was  thoroughly  frightened,  and  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  sending  Wilfred  to  march  through  the  camp  witli 
the  holy  "  theandric "  standard  in  his  bands ;  but  such  was 
excitement   that   tlie    mystic  symbol   was   received  with 
ttmiumely  and  stones.     The  general  escaped,  not  unwonnded, 
to  the  cily  of  Coustantina,  where  he  had  recourse  to  the  ser- 
vices of  a  physician  ;  and  he  despatched  letters  to  the  governors 
of  the  soiTounding  cities  and  forts,  with  reassurances  that  the 
soldiers  would  not  be  deprived  of  any  portion  of  what  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving.     He  likewise  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  camp  at  Monokartou,  to  announce  that  the  Emperor 
had  changed   his  mind  and  tliat  the  rations  would  not   be 
diminislicd.     The  old  bishop  Germauus  went  on  this  mission, 
but  the  soldiera   meanwliile    had    elected    an    oRicer    named 
Gennanus,^  not  to  be  confounded  with   the   bishop,  as  their 
gnttnl     The  representations  of  tlie  prelate  were  not  listened 
to,uul  the  soldiers  urged  the  inhabitants  of  Constantina  to 
Q]q»l  Priscus. 

Informed  of  these  events,  Maurice  recalled  Prisons  and 
nsppointed  Philippicus,  bnt  the  mutineers  were  not  satisfied, 
aod  refused  to  submit  to  the  command  of  their  former  general. 
TliA  Persians  meanwhile  attacked  Constantina ;  but  the  pro- 
commander  Germauus,  who  seems  to  have  acted 
;h  constraint  rother  than  inclioation,  induced  a  thousand 
nea  to  accompany  him,  and  relieved  the  menaced  city,  He 
tltto  restoreil  order  so  far  as  to  enable  liim  to  oi^anise  a  com- 
piay  of  four  tliousand  for  the  invasion  of  Persia,  and  at  the 
Mme  time  Aristobulus,  an  emissary  of  Maurice,  succeeded  by 
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JjwMrg  him  tnd  the  bishop  or  Daiou- 

fBP.   two  acber  {wTBona  of  t)i«  sunt* 

asine  cmx-ut  in  the  history  ot  the  time ; 


Gunntiitu,  whoac  dkR^htcr  wu  marriod 
by  Thcoilosiiis,  the  son  uf  Mauricr,  and 
ti«nuuias,  vho  wiu  coromuder  tX  ths 
wstem  amy  at  the  tima  of  Uaurioe'k 
deBth  (Th«op1if  L  vUL  Ifi], 
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gifts  and  promises  in  mollifying  the  exasperated  troops,  "VVbile 
PhUippicus,  diffident  and  uncertain,  was  still  at  Hierapolis,  a 
battle  wiis  fought  at  the  "  City  of  the  Witneaaes  "  ' — to  adopt 
the  style  of  our  historian  TlieopUylactus — and  the  Komans 
obtained  a  biilliant  victory. 

Ear]y  in  589  tlio  Persians  captured  Mnrtyropolis  liy  the 
treachery  of  a  certain  Sittas,  who  introduced  four  hundred  Ter- 
sians  into  the  city  ou  the  plea  that  they  were  deserters  to  the 
Komajis,  while  the  truth  wns  that  he  was  himself  a  deserter  to 
the  barbarians,  rhilippicus  surrounded  the  city,  but  Mcbodes 
and  Apliriiatiw  arrived  with  cousIderiil*le  forces,  aud  the 
Komans  were  defeated.  Thus  Martyi-opolis  passed  into  the 
hantla  of  the  Persians 

At  this  juncture  Comentiolus  succeeded  Philippicus,  and 
almost  immediately  after  his  assumption  of  the  command  he 
wonited  the  enemy  in  au  important  battle  near  Nisibis,  which 
was  fatal  to  the  general  Aphraates,  and  it  is  specially  men- 
tioned that  Heraclius  performed  signal  acta  of  valour.  In  the 
Persian  camp  rich  8poil.5  were  obtained. 

in  the  same  year^  the  Itoman  arms  won  minor  successes 
in  the  northern  regions  of  Albania.  Persia  had  been  encom- 
passed by  several  dangers  at  the  same  time.  Arabs  invaded 
Mesopotamia  from  the  south,  the  Turks  threatened  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  north-west  the  Chazars  poured  inti>  Armenia 
and  peuetrated  to  Azerbiyan.  The  general  Varahran  was 
victorious  in  an  expedition  against  the  l^irks,  aud  was  then 
sent  to  iSuania,  Jjut  as  he  returned  tlience  he  was  twice  defeated 
by  liomauus  in  jVlbauia  on  tlie  banks  of  the  ^Iraxes. 

But  now  the  course  of  events  in  Persia  took  a  turn  wliich 
proved  decidedly  favourable  to  the  liomaus,  aud  led  to  a  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  Hornn'sdas  deposed  Varahran  from  the 
command  in  consequence  of  his  ill  success  in  iMbonia,  aud  is 
said  to  have  insulted  him  by  sending  him  the  garment  of  a 
woman  and  n  distaff.  This  story  may  be  true,  but  we  cannot 
help  remembering  that  it  was  told  long  ago  of  a  Cypriote 
king  and  a  queen  of  Cyreue,  and  in  recent  years  of  Sophia  and 
Narses-^*     Varahran  revolted  against  the  unpopular  monarch, 

•  Marlyropolia.  '  Sre.  Srlow,  \\.  146.    For  tlie  king  of 

*  la  tti«  last  fir«  monthn  of  C89  ;  for  Cyrrian  SaIhidir,  Eiteltboa,  who  sent 
TliMiiiliyW-tiiK  iiinrkii  th»  dghth  ye«r  *  cfuttalTand  wncil  to  Plirrotiiua,  queen 
of  Uaanoe,  which  began  in  Aagaat.  of  Cyr«i«,  X€  HertKlotui,  Bk.  iv.  18^ 
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j^jjd  the  result  of  the   civil  war  was  that  (September  590) 

^onnisdas  was  slain,  and  the  rebel  was  proclaimed  king.    Tlie 

ij^ciiii^  Qct  of  the  drama  was  the  contest  between  Chosroes 

^^bcrriz,'  a  son  of  Honuisdas,  and  tlici  uRurper,  whicli  by  the 

I  belp  of  B/jman  arms  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  lejptimate  heir. 

losroes  fled  for  refuge  to  itomau  territt)ry,  and  sent  au  appeal 

help  to  the  Roman  Kmperor.     The  difficulties  in  which 

was  involved  offered  an  excellent  oppoitunity  to  New 

ae,  and  Chosroes  was  fully  conscious  of  tliis  facL     We  are 

bbnned  that  the  ambassadors  who  bore  Chosroes'  letter  used 

arguments  to  persuade  Maurice ;  and  especially  worthy 

notice,  even  if  it  be  due,  not  to  the  braiu  of  Chosroes,  but 

to  th«  pen  of  Theophylactos.  is  the  argument  drawn  from  the 

aple  of  Alexander  the  Great.     Tlie  Persian  empire  was  at 

moment  implicated  in  such  serious   difficulties  that  it 

by  no   means   a  cliimerical    idea    or  au    impossible 

dng  for  the  Homan  "  Republic,"  in  spite  of  its  de- 

oonditioo,  to  make  an  attcuipt  to  reduce  the  Persian 

[»m   beneath    itfi    sway.      Consequently    the    envoys   of 

are  represented  as  being  at  pains  to  point  out  that 

Alexander  hed  subdued  Persia,  he  had  not  succeeded  in 

UDg  a  lasting  empire ;  his  vast  dominion  had  been  broken  up 

Bjj  his  successors.     The  uature  of  men,  the  ambassadors 

reported    to   have  observed,  makes  it  im[K>ssible  that   a 

universal   kingdom,  reflecting  the  unity  of  the  divine 

lent,  should  exist  on  eorth.- 

This  contemiwrary  comparison  of  a   possible  undertaking 

tkc  part  of  the  Emperor  Maui-icc  with  the  actual  under- 

of    Alexander    more    than    nine    centuries    before    is 

sting.     We  pause,  as  we  read  Theophylactus,  and  reflect 

It  this  "Romaic"  Empire,  ruling   chiefly  over  lauds  which 

submitted  to  the  sway  of  Alexander — Macedonia,  Thrace, 

Minor,  Syria,  Et'ypt, — and  Greek  not  Latin  in  its  speech, 

in  a  stricter  sense  the  successor  of  Alexander's  empire 

the  Roman   Empire  had   beeu  wheu   it  reached  to  the 

seas.      It  was  as  if  the  spirit  of  Alexander  had  lain 

olred  in  the  universal  spirit  of  Rome  for  seven  hundred 


.3%*    titl«  £b«rwu  or  Vannx    is      i^<v  R&wUdsod,  Seventh  Oriental  Mon' 
■Jsad     W     Hirkliaad     aa     eitlier      archy,  ji.  IBS. 
ful    king"    or    " vielorioua."         '  TlieophyL  i?.  11. 
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ytiiirs,  and  were  now  once  mure  precipitated  in  its  old  place, 
changed  but  recognisable. 

Maurice  was  not  emulous  of  Alexander's  glories  and  dangers ; 
the  Koiuan  Empire  at  that  moment  had  not  the  heart  to  aspire 
to  new  conquests,  lie  undertook  to  restore  Chosroes  to  the 
throne  of  the  Sassamds,  on  coudiLlon  that  Pursanuenla  and 
eaatem  Mesopotaniiaj  wth  the  cities  of  Daras  and  Martyropolis, 
should  be  ceded  to  the  Komans.  The  terms  were  readily 
accepted,  and  two  victories  gained  at  Ganzaca  and  Adiabene 
sufficed  to  overthrow  the  usiiriier  and  place  Chosroes  II  on 
the  throne  (591).  The  peace  was  concluded,  Maurice  T^-itUdrew 
his  troops  from  Asia  to  act  against  the  Avars  in  Tlirace,  and  for 
ten  years,  as  long  as  Maurice  was  alive,  tlie  old  enmity 
between  Rome  and  Persia  slept. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  state  of  Persia  under  the 
rule  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan,  whose  reign  extends  over  nearly 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  may  he  colled  the  golden  or  at 
least  the  gilded  period  of  tlie  monarchy  of  the  Sassanids.' 
It  was  a  periwl  of  reforms,  of  wliich  most  seem  to  have  been 
salutary.  In  order  to  prevent  the  local  tyranny  or  mismanage- 
ment of  satraps,  who  were  too  far  from  the  centre  to  be  always 
under  the  *'  king's  eye,"  he  adopted  a  new  administrative 
division,  which  was  perhaps  suggested  to  him  by  the  Roman 
system  of  prefectures.  He  divided  Pereia  into  four  parte,  over 
which  he  placed  four  governors,  whose  duty  was  to  keep  dili- 
gent watch  over  the  transactions  of  the  provincial  rulers.  And 
for  greater  security  he  adopted  the  practice  of  periodically 
making  progresses  himself  through  his  dominions.  He  was 
greatly  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  population,  which 
seems  to  have  been  declining,  and  he  employed  two  methods 
to  meet  the  difficulty ;  he  settled  captives  in  his  dominions, 
and  he  enforced  marriages.  He  introduced  a  new  land  system, 
which  was  found  to  work  so  well  that  after  the  fall  of  the 
Sassanid  monarchy  the  Saracen  caliphs  adopted  it  unaltered. 
But  perhaps  his  most  anxious  pains  were  spent  on  the  state  of 
tlie  army, and  it  is  said  that  when  he  reviewed  it  he  used  to  inspect 
each  individual  soldier.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  its  cost  and 
increasing  its  efficiency.     Like  Peter  Alexiovitch  or  Frederick 

*  Here  I  bnve  svnile^I  mj-self  of  Prot      Chosroet  in  the  fnwnU  OrUnJlal  Hon- 

Rairlinsoii's  account  of  the   reign   of     arctiy. 


CHAP,  til 


THE  PERSIAN  WAR 


tu 


the  Great,  he  encouraged  foreign  culture  at  his  court,  he 
patronised  the  study  of  Pereian  history,  and  caused  a  Shah 
namch  (Book  of  the  kings)  to  be  composed.  Of  his  personal 
culture,  however,  the  envy  or  inipaxtiality  of  Agathios  speaks 
with  contempt,  as  narrow  and  superficial ' ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  has  i-eceived  the  praises  of  an  ecclesiastical  hiatorian. 
"  He  was  a  prudent  and  wise  man,"  writes  Jolin  of  Kpliesos,' 
"and  all  his  lifetime  he  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the 
perusal  of  phiI(i.sophic:a.l  works.  And,  as  waa  said,  he  took 
pains  to  collect  the  religious  books  of  all  creeils,  and  read  and 
studied  them,  that  he  might  learn  which  were  true  and  wise 
and  which  were  foolish.  ...  He  praised  the  books  of  the 
Christians  above  all  others,  and  said,  '  Tliesc  are  true  and  wise 
above  those  of  any  other  religion.' " 


*  AgtthiM,  ii.  28.  AAKthus  asks 
liow  on»  hrxiuglit  n|)  in  the  luxury  cf 
ui  orii;uUl  barbariau  could  be  a  pUilo- 
flonher  or  a  scholar. 

^  VL  20.    John  apologue*  Tor  tliua 


ealogising  a  Magian  and  an  enemy. 
What  he  oajra  about  ChojiTci^ft'  christian 
proclivitios  ia  uioru  edifying  than 
probable. 


VOL.  U 


CHAPTER   IV 

SLAVES   AND    ATAH3   IN   ILLTBICUM   AND   THEACB 

The  great  Slavonic  movement  of  the  sixth  and  seveotJi 
centuries  was  similax  in  its  general  course  to  the  great  Grennazi 
movement  of  the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  barbarians  who  aie  a.t 
first  hostile  invaders  become  afterwards  dependent,  at  least 
nominally  dependent,  and  christianised  settlers  in  the  Empiro  ; 
and  as  they  always  tend  to  become  altogether  independeo.'fcj 
they  introduce  into  it  an  element  of  dissolution.  Slaves  t»c3 
are  employed  by  the  Bomans  for  militaiy  service,  though  n(>4 
to  such  an  extent  as  were  the  Germans  at  an  earlier  date. 

This  resemblance  is  not  accidental ;  it  is  due  to  the  nattusO. 
relations  of  things.  But  it  is  curiously  enhanced  by  tb.^ 
circumstance  that  just  as  the  course  of  the  German  movemeiB.'t 
had  been  interrupted  or  modified  by  the  rise  of  the  HujMa 
empire  of  Attila  in  tiie  plains  which  are  now  called  Hungai^^, 
so  the  course  of  the  Slavonic  movement  was  modified  by  tlB.« 
establishment  of  the  Avar  empire,  in  the  latter  half  of  tlB-« 
sixth  century,  in  the  same  regions.  And  as  the  power  of  tls.« 
Huns,  after  a  brief  life,  vanished  completely,  having  received 
its  death-blow  mainly  from  Germans,  so  the  power  of  tks.« 
Avars,  after  a  short  and  formidable  existence,  was  overthrowxL 
early  in  the  seventh  century  by  the  Slaves,  for  whom  the  field 
was  then  clear.  The  remnant  of  the  Avars  survived  in. 
obscure  regions  of  Pannonia  until  the  days  of  Charles  tine 
Great 

The  Avars  probably  belonged  to  the  same  Tartaric  group  ^s 
the  Huns  of  Attila.  In  the  last  years  of  Justinian's  reign,  abo~ut 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Cotrigurs,  they  first  appeared    or 
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1^^  political  horizon  of  the  West     They  had  once  been  tribut- 

^■ies  of  the  Turk  in  Asia,  and  having  thrown  off  Ms  authority  had 

^^^■velled  westward ;  but  we  are  assured  that  they  hod  no  right 

xo  the  name  of  Avars,  and  tlmt  they  were  really  only  Wars  or 

^uQS,  who  called  themselves  Avars,  a  name  of  repute  and  dread, 

in  onier  to  frighten  the  world.'    These  pseudo-Avara  persuaded 

Justininn  to  grant  tlicm  suhsidiea,^  in  return  for  which  lliey 

perfonned  the  service  of  making  war  on  the  TJtrigurs,  the  Zali, 

and  the  SabirL     But  while  Justinian   paid   them,  and   they 

nnfiasseil  to  keep  off  all  enemies  from  Koman  territory,  their 

treiu^ious    designs   soon    became    apparent ;    they    invaded 

nuace  (562),  and  refused    to  accept  the   home   which   tlie 

Emperor  ofiered   them  in  Pannonia  Secunda.     In  tliis  year 

Bitnus  was  stationed  to  protect  the  Danube  against  them,  as 

Chilbudius  in  former  times  had  protected  it  against  the  Slaves. 

At  litst  the  Avars  were  not  so  formidable  as  they  afterwards 

became.     They  harried  the  lands  of  the  Slavts  (Antae)  who 

dwelled  beyond  the  Danube."  but  they  did  not  venture  at  first 

tD  harry  the  lands  of  the  Romans.     Wben  Justin  refused  to 

tODtiime  to  pay  the  subsidy  granted  by  Justinian/  they  took 

for  rodxcsa,  and,  turning   away   from   tlic  XCnipirc, 

their  arms  against  the  Franks  and  invaded  Thuringia, 

t  diversion  which  had  no  consequences. 

But  now  a  critical  moment  came,  and  a  very  curious  trans- 

lon  took  place  which   had  two  important  results.       The 

bard  king  Alboin  made  a  proposal  to  Baian,  the  chagan  or 

of  the  Avars,  that  the  two  nations   ."iliould   combine    to 

w  the  kingdom  of  the  Gepids,  over  whom  Cunimimd 

rdgued.      The   conditions  were   that   the  Avai-s   should 

ive  half  the  spoil  and  all  the  territory  of  the  Gepids,  and 

I,  in  case  the  l-oml>ards  secured  a  footing  in  Italy,  the  land 

I^nonia,  which  the  Lombards  then  occupied.     The  last 

ttodition  is  curious,  and,  if  it  was  more  than  a  matter  of  funn, 

lenaricably  naSve ;  the  Lombards  roust  have  known  tlmt,  in 

lie  event  of  their  returning,  they  would  be  obliged  to  recover 


>  Theoiihylactiia,  riL  8;  be  calls 
tin  <kn4i/)dp(it. 

*  Sbrnbui,  Uie  lonl  of  the  Alnim,  ' '  iu- 
faodoMd"  the  Atvb  to  Justin,  who  wu 
tfitiawt  u  geneni  in  Lezicn  ;  and 
i«tii  iDtnKluMd  them  to  his  undo. 
Thi  labHBdor  of  the  Atui  on  thin 


occasion  wu  Katidich.  Stt  MecsBdcr, 
frnc!!.  At  5. 

^  See.  MpoamWr,  fr.  8,  who  rtlatea 
the  tuunicr  of  thu  AiiUc  ambuudor 
Mcauncr  liy  Ihi;  Avats. 

*  For  JiuLio's  rrtiuol,  au  above,  [h 
72. 
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their  country  1>y  the  award.  The  character  of  the  Gepids 
seems  to  have  been  faithless ;  but  the  diplomacj*  of  Justinian 
had  succeeded  in  rendering  them  comparatively  iunocuoua  to 
tho  Empire.  Justin  now  gave  them  some  lialf-hearted  assist- 
ance ;  but  they  succumbed  before  the  momentary  combination 
of  Avars  and  Lombards  In  tlie  year  567. 

The  two  results  which  followed  this  occurrence  were  of 
ecumenical  importance :  the  movement  of  the  Lombards  into 
Italy  {068),  and  the  establishment  of  the  Avars  in  tlie  ex- 
tensive countries  of  the  Gepids  and  Lombards,  where  their 
power  became  really  great  and  formidable,  and  the  Roman 
Empire  hod  for  neighbours  a  Himnic  instead  of  a  German 
jHMJple, — ojlubrimodis  Abarum  ymts  iiexa  capillis. 

The  chagan,  Baian,  was  now  in  a  position  to  face  the  Koman 
power  and  punish  Justin  for  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  his 
demands.  From  this  tune  furward  until  tlie  fall  of  the  Avar 
kingdom  there  is  an  alternation  of  hostilities,  and  treaties,  for 
which  tile  Romans  have  to  pay.  At  the  same  time  the  Balkan 
lands  are  condemned  to  suffer  from  constant  invasions  of  the 
Slaves,  over  whom  the  Avars  acquire  an  ascendency,  though 
the  relation  of  dependence  is  a  very  loose  one.  At  one  time 
the  Avars  join  the  Komans  in  making  war  on  the  Slaves,  at 
another  time  they  instigate  the  Slaves  to  make  war  on  tlie 
Romans ;  while  some  Slavonic  tribes  appear  to  have  he«u 
occasionally  Roman  allies.'  The  Slaves  inhabited  the  larger 
part  of  the  broad  tract  of  land  which  con-esponds  to  modem 
Walachiu " ;  while  the  Avar  kingdom  probably  embraced  most 
of  the  regions  which  are  now  included  in  Hungary. 

The  great  object  of  the  Avars  was  to  strengthen  their  new 
dominions  by  gaiuuig  possession  of  the  stronghold  of  Sirmiuui, 
an  invaluable  post  for  operations  against  the  Koman  provinces. 
ASj  however,  Ronus  held  it  with  a  strong  garrison,  they  could 
not  think  of  attacking  it,  and  were  obliged  to  begin  hostilities 
by  ravaging  Dalmatia.  An  embassy  was  theu  sent  to  Justin, 
demanding  the  cession  of  Sumium,  and  also  the  pay  that 
Justinian  used  formerly  to  grant  to  the  Cotrigur  and  Utrigur 
Hunsj  whom  they  had  subdued.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  they 
claimed  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  successors  of  tlie  Gepids. 

1  The  Aiitae  or  Wenda,  ue  Thooi>])ylBCtD«,  rill  5,  13.    (S02  a.d.) 
'  Sec  Rocslcr,  Rmn.  Stud.  p.  323. 
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'j'ljeir demands  were  refused;  but  when  Tiberius,  who  afterwards 
^^ecame  Emperor,  was  sent  agaiust  them  aud  suHured  a  defeat, 
tjje  diaaater  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  which  seems  to 
t,aTB  been  preserved  for  the  next  few  years,  and  the  Bomims 
paid  80,000  pieces  of  gold 

We  may  notice  tliat  in  these  transactions  n  difference  is 

gianif^st  between  the  policy  of  Justin  and  the  would-be  policy 

gf  Tiberius.     Justin  is  bellicose,  and  refuses  to  ^ield  to  the 

Aviirs,  whereas  Ids  general  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  old  system 

of  Justinian  and  kt^ep  them  quiet  by  paying  tliom  a  fixed  sum. 

We  i^fly  also  notice  a  circumstance,  which  wc  might  iiave  in- 

fcrre*i  without  a  record,  that  the  Haenius  provinces,  over  which 

iiyeftT  seldom  passed  without  invasions  and  devastations,  were 

ojiopletely  disorganised  aud  infested  by  highwa^'mcn.     These 

lii^vaymen  were  called  mtmaTS,  a  name  which  attached  to 

thero  for  many  centuries ;  and  shortly  after  the  peace  of  570 

^y  were  bold  enough  to  waylay  a  party  of  Avars.^ 

For  the  next  four  years  we  hear  nothing  of  Avar  incur- 
^ons,  nor  is  anything  recoi-ded  of  the  general  Tiberius.  We 
may  gnppose  that  he  resided  at  Constantinople,  ready  to  talce 
the  field  in  case  of  need ;  and  in  674,  when  the  enemy  re: 
neved  their  imjwrtunities  for  the  cession  of  Sirmium,  he  went 
docth  against  them,  and  was  a  second  time  defeated.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  created  Caesar,  and,  as  he  de- 
temined  to  throw  all  the  forces  of  the  realm  into  the  Persian 
WIT.  he  agreed  to  pay  the  Avars  a  yearly  tribute  of  80,000 
pieces  of  gold. 

But  now  the  Slaves,  who  for  many  years  seem  to  have 
cinaed  no  trouble  to  the  Komans,  began  to  move  again,  and  in 
577  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  poured  into  Thrace  and 
Htyrioum.  Cities  were  plundered  by  the  invaders  and  left 
desoUt«.  As  there  were  no  forces  to  oppose  them,  a  consider- 
able number  took  up  their  abode  in  the  land  and  lived  at  their 
pleisure  there  for  many  years.'     It  is  from  this  time  that  we 


1  Zaidfta  (UeuiuiJer,  Tr.  S5).  Tlie 
■rfUrt  iartmncp  of  the  word,  u 
ftr  u  I  knour,  fs  in  EDgippins'  Life 
ff  Smrrfnuf.  See  vol.  i.  Bk,  iii. 
^  SW.  Id  the  scvontli  ceotuij  tlie 
*vnl  oeeirs  iti  tiic  rxiint»rd  laws  ;  in 
U*  bI^Ui  eeatOT^  we  idiftll  hf or  of  tfao 
■uun  ia  the  m^jn  of  CoiiiUntine  V. 


On  this  occasion  Tibcritu  forced  tie 
robbers  to  give  some  s&tuhetioD  to  tlio 
ATftrs, 

3  John  of  Epiiesus,  vi.  cap.  25 1  cf. 
MeD«n<ier,  fr.  47  ad  Jin.,  where  Thr»oe 
is  saiil  Id  have  Iweii  rnvB^-il,  ami  the 
jminlwr  of  Slave*  ia  stated  to  hare  been 
100,000;  and  tr.  4S:  KtptutujJmii  rijt 
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miist  date  the  first  intnision  of  a  Slavonic  element  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  into  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  far  the  government,  and  the  old 
policy  of  Justinian,  which  consisted  in  stirring  up  one  barbarian 
people  against  another,  was  reveiieJ  ta  An  appeal  for  assist- 
ance was  made  liy  John  the  prefect  of  Illyricum  to  the  chagan 
of  the  Avars,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  hostility  towards 
the  unruly  Slaves,  and  he  conaented  to  invade  their  territory.* 
The  Romans  provided  ships  to  carry  the  Avar  host  across  the 
Ister,  and  tlie  chagan  burned  the  villages  and  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  Slaves,  who  skulketl  in  the  woods  and  did  not  venture 
to  oppose  him. 

But  Tiaian  had  not  ceased  to  covet  the  city  of  Sirmium,  and 
the  absence  of  all  the  Roman  forces  in  the  East  was  too  good 
an  opportunity  to  lose.  In  579  he  encamped  with  a  large 
army  between  Singidunum  (Belgrade)  and  Sirmium,  pretending 
that  he  was  organising  an  expedition  against  tlie  Slaves,  and 
swearing  by  the  Bible  as  well  as  by  his  own  gods  that  he 
entertained  no  hostile  intention  against  Sirmium.  But  he  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Save  and  came  upon 
Sirraium  unexpectedly  ;  and  as  there  were  no  provisions  in 
the  place,  and  no  relief  could  bo  sent,  the  city  was  reduced 
to  such  extremities  that  Tilwrius  was  compelled  to  agree  to  its 
surrender  (581).  A  peace  was  then  made,  on  condition  that 
the  Avars  should  receive  80,000  aurei  annually. 

Tho  loss  of  Sirmium  is  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
the  peninsula,  as  it  was  the  most  important  defence  possessed 
by  the  Romans  against  the  barbarians  in  western  Illyricum. 


dXX«ira\Xi)\u'i'  afTfr  iTrnynjiiivuif  rwf 
KwSiJvtitr,  on  wliiuli  BCi^miDt  Tiberius, 
not  Larine  sufUcLODt  Torcta  at  liis  dia- 
pCHwt,  KpiiViwl  tiJ  BHi«ii.  Tlie  wonU  of 
John  of  Ephems  uro :  "  Tbe  samo  year 
(fifil)  was  fBtnous  also  for  the  mvaaian 
of  su  aceureeil  iwoplc  called  SlaTouUtio, 
who  o^-crrau  tne  wbolo  of  G««co  and 
thu  country  of  tho  TbttsaAloniaiis  mad 
all  Thnce,  and  ciptand  the  cities  aod 
took  nuineranA  fotto,  an<l  ilemHtAttiil 
and  bnrnt,  iind  reduced  the  jieople  to 
sUvoT^-,  and  madi-  tliemsch-M  maateri 
of  th«  wholo  country,  and  urttlud  iii  it 
hy  main  forco,  and  dwolt  in  it  oa  though 
it  had  been  their  own  without  fear. 


And  four  ycare  have  now  elapsed  and 
still  .  .  .  they  live  at  their  ease  in  th« 
latid,  and  dvtell  in  it,  and  sptriul  clivm- 
Sflve!)  far  and  widi;,  as  far  as  Uod  per- 
niib«  tht^m,  »i]il  ravage  and  bum  and 
take  eaptice.  .  .  .  And  even  still  (6^4] 
they  encamp  and  dwell  thftre." 

*  Tho  chief  of  tho  Slaves  was  Dau- 
nntius,  that  is  Dovrat,  Monandiir,  fr. 
•IS.  He  had  put  to  doath  th«  anibaa- 
sailan  of  the  Arais,  and  tbot  Baian 
had  a  prirata  reason  for  hia  expedition. 
Then  was  aoothor  iiivn^ioD  of  the 
SlaT«a  in  679,  «m  Jah&nncs  Uiclaretuua, 
Chrvnieon  In  Ronumlli's  cwllection,  iL 
1>.S89. 
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The  sbaraelessness  of  the  Avaric  demands  now  surpassed  all 
bounds.  When  Maurice  came  to  the  throne  he  couscnted  to 
increase  the  tribute  by  20,000  pieces  of  gold,  but  in  n  few 
months  the  cbagan  demanded  a  further  increase  of  the  same 
amount,  and  this  was  refused.^  Thei-eupon  (iu  summer  583) 
the  Avars  seized  Singidunum,  Viminacium,  and  other  places 
on  the  Danube,  which  were  ill  defended^  and  harried  Thrace, 
where  the  inhabitants,  under  the  iinpressiuu  that  a  secure  peace 
had  been  established,  were  uegligently  gathering  in  their  harvest 
Elpddius,  a  former  praetor  of  Sicily,  and  Comcntiolus,  one  of 
the  boiiyguard,  were  then  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  chagan, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Comentiolus  spoke  such  "holy  words" 
to  the  Lon!  Baian  ^  tliat  he  was  put  in  chains  and  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  In  the  following  year  (584)  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  Maurice  consenting  to  pay  the  additional  sum 
which  he  had  before  refused. 

It  was,  however,  now  plain  to  the  Emperor  that  the 
Avars  bad  become  so  petulant  that  payments  of  gold 
would  no  longer  suffice  to  repress  their  hostile  propensities, 
and  he  therefore  considered  it  necessary  to  keep  a  military 
contingent  in  Thrace  and  nimiify  the  arrangement  of  Tiberius, 
by  which  all  the  army,  except  garrison  soldiers,  were  stationed 
in  Asia.  Accordingly,  when  the  Slaves,  instigated  by  the 
Avars,  invaded  Thrace  soon  after  the  treaty,  and  penetrated  as 
fer  OS  the  Long  Wall,  Comentiolus  had  forces  at  his  disposal, 
and  gained  some  victories  over  the  invaders,  first  at  tlie  river 
Erginia,  and  afterwards  close  to  the  fortress  of  Ansinon  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hadrianople.'  The  barbarians  were 
driven  from  Astica,  as  the  region  was  called  which  extends  l>e- 
twcen  Hadrianople  and  Fhilippopolis,  and  the  captives  were 
rescued  from  their  hands. 

The  general  teuor  uf  the  historian's  account  of  these  Sla- 
vonic depredations  in  5S4  or  585  implies  that  the  depre- 
dators were  not  Slaves  who  lived  beyond  the  Danube  and 
returned   tluther  after  the    invasion,   but    Slaves    who    were 


^  Tb«  Emperor  tent  tb«  chagaB,  at 
liit  own  iTiiUASt,  nil  «l«pfa«i)|.  oud  n 
golden  bei),  Init  both  wsn  MOt  back 
disdunfully  to  the  ttonor  (Thoopbyl.  i. 
8J. 

"  I  adopt  this  «xpreaaioa,  uaed  of 
JfuiuA  BU<I  lUfl  Lorn  LjsunachiiB  in 


Pericies,  aa  a  sort  of  modem  parallel  to 
tko  curiuiu  expreasioii  of  Theopliylae- 
tua,  irbo  My»  that  Comentiolua  spake 
boldiv,  "  ffaS.atuiui'  the  Romaic  ftee* 
doin  like  a  cbajite  wife.'' 

*  ArdagB«t    waa  tba    Iftular  of  tha 
Slovenes. 
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already  settled  in  lioman  territory.  Comeutiolus'  work  con- 
sisted in  clearing  Astica  of  thesB  lawless  settlers.'  It  is  a 
vexed  question  whether  the  Slaves  also  settled  in  northern 
Greece  and  tiie  relupuuuesus  as  early  as  the  reign  or  Maurice. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  city  of  Monembasia,  so 
important  in  the  Middle  Agos^  was  founded  at  this  tiuie  on  the 
coast  i>f  Luconia,  and  it  seems  probuhle  tliat  iii^  foundation  was 
due  to  Greek  fugitives  from  the  Slaves,  just  as  Venice  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  fugitives  from  the  Uuna.^ 

In  autumn  (apparently  585)  the  peace  was  violated,  llio 
chagau  touk  advantage  of  tlie  pretext  that  a  Sc3^hiau  ma- 
gician," who  had  indulged  in  carnal  intercourse  with  one  of 
his  wives  and  was  fleeing  from  his  wratli,  had  been  received  by 
Manrice  in  Constantinople,  The  Emperor  replied  to  the  Avar 
demon  St  rations  by  imprisoning  the  cbagan's  ambassador  Tar- 
gitios  *  in  Chalcis,  an  island  in  the  Propontis,  for  a  space  of  six 
months,  because  he  presumed  to  ask  for  the  payment  of  money 
while  his  master  was  behaving  as  an  enemy. 

The  provinces  beyond  the  Haemus,  I^wer  Moesia,  and 
Scythia,  were  harried  by  the  Avars,  indignant  at  the  treatment 
of  their  ambassador  (580).  The  t<jwu8  of  Ratiaria,  Doroatolon, 
Zaldapa,  Bononia, — there  was  a  Bonouia  on  the  Danube  as 
well  as  in  Italy  and  on  the  Eoglish  Cliaiincl, — Marcianopolis, 
and  others'  were  taken,  but  the  enteri)rise  ctist  the  enemy  much 
trouble  and  occupied  a  considerable  time,* 

Conientiolus  was  then  appointed  geneiul,  perhaps  vinginier 
milituvi  per  Illyricum,  to  conduct  the  war  against  tlie  Avars. 

Campaign  op  587. — The  nominal  number  of  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  Comentiolus  was  10,000  ;  but  of  these 
only  tiOOO  wtire  cajmble  soldiers.  Accordingly  he  left 
4000  to  guard  the  camp  near  Anchialns,  and  divided  the 


*  Compare  eswcially  T]M!oii]ijfla«tua' 
txpreasioD,  riji  Atrruntt  aCrift  iTt\a6' 
rrra*  (i.  8.  \\  53). 

'  See  Phrantzfts,  p.  898  (ed.  Bonn). 
See  Note  ftt  the  end  of  tliis  tilinptpr, 

'  He  wsa  called  hookolttbntji  =  iiugi- 
dsn.  Ho  aoems  to  hav«  been  &  Turk 
by  race. 

*  Tws!te»  was  thD  nainc  of  the  Agaric 
amlaaMujur    whu    v»iu>ii    ItyjuuiUQin 


aftflr  JoBtiii's  accOBon. 

'  Ttie  others  wen  A)^  FanntM, 
and  Tropaanm.  It  is  iinpomibls  to 
identify  all  the  small  places  in  the 
hichUnds  of  UoesU  and  Thrace. 

'  Hopf  Tvton  the  notice  of  Evagriits, 
ri.  10 — a  panaga  mocb  diactuwd  in 
tliB  Faltmeraynr  contrareny  —  to  tha 
Arar  expeditions  of  683  and  599 
(557).  Ha  Note  at  tlie  end  of  this 
uliaptor. 
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glating  men  into  three  bands,  of  which  the  first  was  consigned 
Martin,  the  second  to  Castus,  an<l  the  Ltiinl  lie  led  Iiii]i.self. 

Castas  proceeded  westward  towards  the  Haemus  motintoins 
,cl  the  city  of  Zaldapa,  and  falling  in  with  a  division  of  the 

linrian  armj,  cut  it  to  piece&  l^fartin  directed  Iiis  course 
northwards  to  Tomi,  in  the  province  of  Scythia,  where  he 
foimd  the  chagan  and  the  main  Intdy  of  tlie  enemy  encam|>ed 
oa  Lfae  shore  of  a  lake.  The  Komans  surprised  the  chagan's 
caiap.  but  he  and  most  of  the  Avars  escaped  to  the  shelter  of  ao 
taland.  Comentiolns  himself  accomplished  nothing ;  he  merely 
proceeded  to  Marcionopolis,  which  had  been  fixed  on  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  three  divisions.  When  the  six 
thoTJsand  were  reunited  they  returned  to  the  camp,  and  taking 
iK^tii  them  the  four  thousand  men  who  had  been  left  there, 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Sabulente  Canalin,  whose  natural 
charms  are  described  by  Theophylactus,  in  the  high  dells  of 
Jkffount  Haemus.*  Here  they  awaitetl  for  the  appniach  of  the 
czbagan,  who,  as  they  knew,  intended  to  come  southwards  and 
irivade  Thrace.  It  would  appear  that  the  spot  in  which  the 
Romans  encamped  was  close  to  the  most  easterly  pass  of 
&f  ount  Haemus. 

In  the  neighlxiurhood  of  Sabulente  there  was  a  river  which 
ooald  be  crossed  in  two  ways,  by  a  wooden  bridge,  or.  apparently 
liigfaer  up  the  stream,  by  a  stone  bridge.'  Martin  was  sent 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  to  discover  whether  the  Avars 
liad  already  crossed,  while  Castus  was  stationed  at  the  other 
pttBB^B  to  reconnoitre,  and,  in  case  the  enemy  had  crossed,  to 
observe  their  movements.  Martin  soon  ascertained  that  the 
^rbarian  host  was  on  the  point  of  crossing,  and  immediately 
returned    to    Comentiolus   with   the    news.       Castus,    ha\'iDg 


'  8oiMwlier«  in  the  vki&ityof  Anchi- 

TIm  pamge  in  Tfirophylaotus 

Bot  lUte  directly,  but  )ead«  as  to 

tiiAt  Sabu1ent«  Connlin  wu  in 

flKUt  easterly  extremitiea  of  Uig 

nngc,  D&ar  Anchialvu  (vL  5, 

'SapM'^wrt   K(u>d\ii>   lira  rg 

Tpoeifufyt).     Otliiyrwiw  one 

t  Uleatify  it  with   the  iceion  of 

17k,  in  tho  neighboiirhooa  of  th<) 

,  Um«.     Perhaps  the  Aran  crovwd 

tJM  Bdksn  rajiK«  bv  the  pan  of  Loda 

ftoi^ja.     It  would  be  interesting  to 


know  whence  TbcophyUctas  dpiired  Ub 
dwK'ription  of  thfl  aTuonitJM  of  Sabn- 
leDt«.  Did  be  Tisit  it  himselfT  wu  it 
described  to  him  hy  another  T  or  \%  it 
merely  a  rhetorical  de^ription,  siicb  as 
might  liaTft  b«m  written  aj  an  cxeiciM 
(/«\fTiJ)  by  CboririuA,  and  eoiially  uf- 
plicable  to  any  other  sjwt  f  ETagriua, 
whoso  later  y«Ani  wfrw  cotitemporarj' 
with  the  youth  of  Thcoiihylaotuii.  has 
Inft  11.1  a  pictUTiHKine  atsHrHption  of 
Chalccibn. 

'  Tiiir\^{inirM0a8ut\  this  can  hardly 
mean  atopping'Stoues. 
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crossed  to  the  ulterior  bankj  met  some  outrunners  of  the 
Avars,  and  cut  them  to  pieces ;  bat  instead  of  returning  to 
tjie  camp  by  the  way  he  had  come,  be  pressed  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  bridge,  where  he  expected  to  fall  in  with 
Martin.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  foe  were  already  there. 
But  the  distance  wa.s  too  long  to  permit  of  his  reaching  the 
bridge  before  nightfall,  and  at  sunset  ho  was  obliged  to  halt. 
Next  morning  he  rode  forward  ami  suddenly  camii  ujwn  the 
Avar  army,  which  was  defiling  across  tlie  bridge.  To  escape 
or  avoid  observation  seemed  welluigh  impossible,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  little  band  instinctively  sepamte<l  and  sought  shelter 
in  the  surrounding  thickets.  Some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
deteel«l  and  were  cruelly  tortureil  by  their  cajttors  until  they 
pointed  out  where  the  captain  himself  was  concealed  iu  the 
midst  of  a  grova'  Thus  Castus  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy. 

The  want  of  precision  in  the  narrative  of  the  historian  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  t^ipography  of  the  Tliracian  highlands 
make  it  impossible  to  follow  with  anything  like  certainty  the 
details  of  these  Avaric  and  Slavonic  invasions.  The  chagan, 
after  he  had  crossed  the  river,  divided  his  army  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  he  sent  forward  to  enter  eastern  Thrace 
by  a  pass  near  Meaembria.'  Tliia  pass  was  guarded  by  500 
Romans,  who  resisted  bravely,  but  were  overcome.  Thrace 
was  defended  only  by  some  infantry  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ansimuth,  who,  instead  of  opposing  the  invaders, 
retreated  to  the  Long  Wall,  closely  followed  by  the  foe ;  the 
captain  himself,  who  brought  up  the  rear^  was  captured  by  the 
pursuers. 

The  other  division  of  the  Avars,  which  was  led  by  tlie 
chagan  himself,  probably  advanced  westward  along  that  inter- 
mediate region  which  lies  between  the  Hacmus  range  and  tlie 
Srfdna  Gora,  and  crossed  one  of  the  passes  leading  into 
west'Crn  Thrace. 

Comentiolus,  who  had  perhaps  also  moved  westward  after 
the  chagan  along  Mount  Haemus,  descended  by  Calvomonto  and 
Libidourgon  to  the  region  of  Astica.  It  was  on  tliis  occjision, 
perhaps  as  they  were  defiling  along  mountain  passes,  that  the 

1  oU  ircM  ^n^XXfSa  Tu>i  i*  k"^^  "Hit  '  Trolwbly  Uio  pftu  of  Nsdir  Dorbrod 

{IXift  droKptnTT^Mn'ov,  or  Boghiuden, 
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baggage  fell  from  one  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  words, 
"  torna  toraa  fratre  "  (tuni  back,  brother),'  addressed  by  those 
in  the  rear  to  the  owner  of  the  beiust,  wlio  was  walking  in 
front,  were  taken  up  along  the  line  of  march  and  interpreted 
in  the  sense  of  an  exhortation  to  flee  from  an  approaching 
enemy.  But  for  this  false  alarm  the  chagan  might  have  Iwen 
surprised  and  captured,  for  ho  had  retained  with  himself  only 
a  few  guards,  all  the  rest  of  his  forces  being  dispersed 
throughout  Thrace.  Even  as  it  i,7as,  the  Avars  who  were  with 
him  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  lioman  army,  and  most  of 
them  were  slain. 

After  this  the  forces  of  the  Avars  were  recalled  and  col- 
lected by  their  monarch,  wlio  for  the  second  time  had  barely 
_«Bcaped  an  imminent  danger.  They  now  set  themselves  to 
riege  the  most  important  Thracian  cities.  They  took  Mocsion 
Appiaria,  but  Diocletian opnlis,  Philippopolis,  and  Hadrianoiwlis 
withstood  their  assaults.* 

An  incident  characteristic  of  those  days  determined  the 
capture  of  Appiaria.  A  soldier  named  lUisas,  who  happened 
to  be  staying  in  the  fortress,  had  gone  out  t«  hunt,  and  "  the 
huutemau  became  himself  a  prey."  The  Avars  were  ou  the 
point  of  putting  him  to  death,  but  his  argumenta  induced  them 
to  prefer  the  receipt  of  a  rich  ransom-  Standing  in  front  of 
the  walls,  the  captive  exhausted  the  resowces  of  pereuaaion 
id  entreaty,  enumerating  his  services  in  warfare,  and  appeal- 
ig  to  the  comj>assion  of  liis  fellow-countrj'men  to  redeem 
from  death ;  but  the  garrison  of  the  town^  under  the 
luence  of  a  man  whose  wife  was  reputed  to  have  been 
iduly  intimate  with  Busas,  were  deaf  to  his  prayers.  Indig- 
laut  at  their  callotLsncsa,  the  captive  did  not  hesitate  to  rescue 
own  life  by  enabling  the  Avars  to  capture  the  town,  and 
the  same  time  he  had  the  gratification  of  avenging  himself 
^On  the  unfeeling  defenders  of  Appiaria.  He  instructed  the 
^orant  barbarians  how  to  construct  a  siege-engine,  and  by 
Lthis  means  the  fortre&s  was  taken. 

"VSliilo    the    enemy    were  besieging  Hadrianople,  Maurice 


*  TbeophyUctiwoulyuieiitionBTdpfo, 

lieopluuivs   adds   ^pdrtp  or  ^pirfi€, 

I  vords  poswsA  considerable  interest, 

I  the  Mrliest  extant  sjicnmen  of  tho 

ikn    or  WaUchun    Isnguago, 


the  eftat«ni    daughtrr   of   Latiu  ;   cf. 
Koestor,  KiymUniathe  Studim,  p.  106. 

'  ETiig.Ti.4;  Theopliyl.ii.  15,16. 17. 
Theophytactusipparcndy  thought  that 
Appiaria  vaa  soutti  cf  Mnunt  Ilaemus. 
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appointed  to  the  post  of  general  in  Thrace  John  Mystacou, 
who  bad  formerly  commauded  in  tlie  Persian  war ;  and  Mysta- 
con  was  assisted  by  the  ability  and  valonr  of  a  captain  named 
Drocton,  of  Lombard  origin.  In  a  battle  at  Haiirianople  the 
Avars  were  routed,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  own 
country.  Shortly  before  this  event  Castas  had  been  ran- 
somed. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  army  of  Comeatiolus  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Castas  seem  to  have  produced  a  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion in  the  capital,  and  increased  the  unpopularity  of  Maurice. 
Abusive  songs  were  circulated,  and  though  the  writer  of  the 
panegj'rical  history  of  this  reign  makes  light  of  the  persona 
who  mm-mured,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  praising  the 
Emperor's  mildness  hi  feeling,  or  at  least  showing,  no  resent- 
ment, yet  the  mere  fact  that  Theophylactus  mentions  the 
murmurs  proves  that  they  were  a  notable  signification  of  the 
Emperur's  unpopularity,  especially  as  the  events  which  caused 
the  discontent  were  not  directly  his  fault. 

During  583  the  provinces  of  Europe  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
rest  from  the  invaders,  but  in  589  Thrace  was  harrieii  by 
Slaves,  and  apparently  Slaves  who  lived  permanently  on 
Bomau  soil' 


I 


The  position  of  alTairs  was  considerably  changed  when  in 
the  year  591  peace  was  made  with  Persia,  and  Maurice  was 
able  to  employ  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Empire  in 
defending  the  European  provinces.  He  astonisheil  the  court 
by  preparing  to  take  the  field  liimself,  for  on  Emperor  militant 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
The  nobles,  the  ratriarch,  his  own  wife  and  children,  assidu- 
ously supplicated  him  to  give  up  his  rash  resolve ;  but 
Maurice  was  firm  in  his  determination.  His  progress  as  far 
as  Auchialus  is  described  by  the  Iiistorian  of  his  reign " ;  but 


'  Thcojih.  iii.  <  :  t4  W  YmKiv.  TttiTiai 
i'ttxtlv  at  Ti»*  .KXaitiyuF  d^VXai  tA  ntpX 
rV  Gfii'lfV  ii  ti*  KAptfpou  iXviiaivorro, 
We  are  toltl  by  KvskHiu  that  Uic 
mutiny  fif  thf  wildu-nt  in  the  Ejutt 
a^aiiD't  Prisrus  seenietl  4  farotinible 
opportunity  for  incnnious. 

'  Womay  mttcHiwstiiKcsofSlaurico's 
journey  tA  AnchiiOua  :  (1)  Ilolxlomoa; 
(2)  Si-Jymbritt,  wher«  bo  took  s]ii|)  for 


Heracles,  but  was  <iriv<?ii  tyy  n  storm 
inta  port  at  (3)  Daonion,  whera  he 
siwiiit  tlio  nielli.  Thence  ho  roda  to 
Hcracica  (PemtliUB),  where  ha  vijjted 
the  cluirrh  «f  tlm  MartjT  Glyccri*  ; 
anil  D^Ivuncing  four  junuianga  north- 
wArrls  I]«  encnm]W  nt  (4)  a  iilnwant 
uiiil  iwpuloua  plnrc.  not  namea.  Thn 
next  halting-pUco  waa  in  the  neigh. 
bourhooJ    of    C&)    EoaUm,   wlier^   the 
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vhen  he  arrived  there  die  tidings  that  a  Persiau  euibaasy  was 
awaiting  him  recalled  hira  to  the  capital,  and  his  speedy  re- 
turn seems  to  have  been  also  caused  by  signs  and  portentfi. 
This  ineffectual  performance  of  Mauri(!e,,  who  had  never  been 
popular  with  the  army,  discredited  him  still  more  in  the  eyes 
of  the  troops  ;  they  had  now  a  plausible  pretext  for  regarding 
him  with  contempt.      He  was  skilled  in  military  science,  and 
wrote   a  treatise  on  tactics ;    but  henceforward  the   soldiers 
^doubtless  thought  that  he  might  be  indeed  a  grand  militarist 
"  who  had  the  whole  theoric  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,"  but 
that  certainly  his  "  mysterj'  in  stratagem"  was  limited  to  theory. 
I  may  mention  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  progress 
'.  Maurice,  and  which  trausports  us  for  a  moment  to  the  habit- 
of  a  curious,  if  not  fabulous,  people  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
[The  attendants  of  the  limperor  captured  three  men  who  bore 
no  weapons,  hut  carried  in  their  Imnda  musical   iiistnimeuta. 
3eing  questioned  by  their  captors,  tliey  stated  that  they  were 
tSlavcs  who  dwelled  by  the  "  western  ocean."  '     The  chagan  of 
[the  Avars  had  requested  their  people  to  help  hiin  in  his  wars, 
and  these  three  men  had  been  sent  as  envoys  by  the  ethnarchs 
or  chiefs  of  their  tribes,  hearing  a  message  of  refusal     Their 
jonmey  had  occupied  the  almost  incredible  period  of  fifteen 
montlis.      The  chagan  had   prevented  them   from   returning 
home,  and  they  bad  resolved  to  seek  refuge  witli  the  Roman 
Emperor.     They  had  no  arms,  because  the  territory  in  which 
,  they  lived  did  not  produce  iron ;  hence  their  occupation  was 
sic,  which,  they  said,  was  much  more  agreeable,  and  they 
flived  in  a  state  of  coutinual  peace.     We  are  not  told  what 
ibsequently  became  of  these  extraordinary  Slaves,  except  that 
lurice,  struck  with   admiration   at   their   splendid  stature, 
lused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  Heraclea. 


nperor  rflrciniiicd  for  threu  diijii  voA 
j;Dts.  While  ho  tt-vi  there  the  throe 
imuieft]  Slftvts  were  captured.  On  the 
fottrtb  day  hu  advanced,  and  wliilu  the 
Ktioue  was  <;rowring  a  narrovr  brid^ 
orer  tJiti  »trt»iiu  uf  Xerfi(tyiw)n,  in  a 
nturiiy  place,  a  coiirueton  arotte  which 
fcrMd  ttie  &iipernr  to  diMnount  and 
wweive  order  ifith  a  nCaff.  Two  Btodin 
(vir^a)  bbyood  this  bridce  (S)  h«  «n- 
mmiwd  for  thu  ni^ht ;  aou  on  tho  fot- 
iowiog  day  reftched  (7)  AJichialus, 
where  h«  «1>ode  a  fortoigut    It  aiipean, 


then,  tliat  the  jonrnevfrcm  Heraclfrn,  lo 
AncliinUis  was  oquiTalent  to  a  four 
days'  leimrely  march  for  cavalry.  It 
is  uvident  that  Maurice  did  not  fnllow 
the  high  road,  which  ran  bj-  IMd- 
|wni,  Hadnaiiople,  and  TaqKidizua.  but 
marched  due  north  from  Henclea, 
crossing  tha  Strandia  reag«  probably 
wmcwherv  nwir  Hizya. 

'  This  niUQc  waa  apfilied  \a  thr 
northpni  as  wrll  to  the  western  aeas  of 
Europe. 
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When  Maurice  returned  to  Byziintium  he  was  waited  on 
not  only  by  a  Persian  embassy  but  by  two  envoys,  Bosos  and 
BettOB,  of  a  king  of  the  Franks,^  who  proposed  that  the  Em- 
peror should  purchase  his  assistance  against  the  Avars  by 
paying  subsidies,  i^faiirice  consented  to  an  alliance,  but  re- 
fused to  pay  for  it. 


During  the  last  ten  years  of  IVraurice's  reign  hostilities  were 
carried  on  both  with  the  Avars  and  with  the  Slaves.  As  the 
narrative  of  our  original  autliority,  Thuopliylactus,  ia  in  some 
points  chronologically  obscure,'  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
treat  it  in  annual  divisions. 

(1)  591  A.a — The  operations  of  the  Avars  began  at  Singi- 
doD,  as  the  Greeks  called  Singidunum,  on  the  Danube. 
Having  crossed  the  river  in  boata  constructed  by  the  labour 
of  subject  Slaves,  the  host  of  the  barbarians  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  but  when  a  week  had  passed  a:id  Singidon  still  held 
out,  the  chagan  consented  to  retire  on  the  receipt  of  two 
thousand  aurei,  a  gilt  table,  and  rich  apporoL  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  capital  of  Upper  Muesia  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Avars  in  583 ;  we  must  presume  that  they  did 
not  occupy  it,  for  in  that  case  its  recapture  by  the  Komana 
would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  by  the  historian. 

The  chagan  tlieu  directed  his  course  to  the  region  of  Sir- 
mium,  where,  with  tlie  help  of  his  Slavonic  boathuJlders,  he 
crossed  the  Save ;  thence  marching  eastwards  he  approached 
Bouania  on  the  fifth  day.  The  chief  passage  of  the  Tiinavus 
(Timok)  wa.s  ut  a  place  aiUed  Procliiina,  and  here  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Avara  was  met  by  the  Roman  captain  Salvian 
with  a  thousand  c-avalry.  Maurice  had  appointed  Priscus 
"  General  of  Europe,"  aud  Priscus  had  selected  Salvian  as  his 
captain  or  "  under-general."     A  severe  engagement  took  place. 


*  Called  Thoodoric  byThcophylactD*. 
One  of  CliiltlcbL-rL'»  sons  WM  really 
naioed  Tbcodcric,  but  Cliildebert  tlid 
not  dill  till  ^>fl(I,  ami  ao  there  must  be 
a  iniiuke  either  iu  tli«  namu  or  in  th« 
dBte^  It  aMiiu  easier  to  onume  tlist 
Theoplqrlactus  cm-J  iu  tho  namo,  but 
u  f&r  as  we  kuow  TrotD  our  other 
Bourcsfla  (O-rcgor}'  of  Tuun  aud  the 
letUn  In  Bou^u^-t,  vol.  iv.),  tli«  em- 
twsaiea  between  Childebert  and  Munrice 
related  only  to   co-ctiwcation   against 


thfl  Lombarda  and  the  restoration  of 
Athaiiagild  {»ee  below,  i-au.  vi. }  M. 
Uawjoet  assQnmif;  a  double  miatalce, 
refem  the  eiiilutmv  to  5911  a.d.,  and 
HU|inosc8  that  by  Tlieoderic  (th«n  )l\d% 
of  ttur^^undia)  bis  brotlier  Tbeodehprt, 
kiug  of  Austraaia,  is  meaiit  {L'empin 
i>ipcntmy  p.  SOS). 

'  Sfe  a  note  by  the  author  on  the 
"Chronology  of  ThwjpbyUktos  Slmo- 
ltatta"in  theJSHir/MA  Ilittt'irical  Stxievi, 
April  18S8. 
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in  which  the  Itomoua  were  victorious ;  and  when  oa  the  follow- 
ing morning  eight  thousand  of  the  enpjiiy  advanced  under  Samur 
to  crush  the  small  body  of  Salvian,  the  Avars  were  a^in 
defeated.  The  chayaii  ilien  moved  forward  with  his  whole 
army,  and  Salvian  prudently  retreated  to  the  camp  of  Priscus, 
of  whose  movenienta  we  are  not  informed. 

Having  remained  some  time  at  Procliana,*  the  Avars  came 
to  Sabulcnte  Cancdin*  and  thence,  having  burnt  down  a 
church  in  the  vicinity  of  Anchialus,  entered  Thrace,  about  a 
month  after  they  had  crossed  the  Danube.  DriKipera,  the  first 
town  they  besieged  in  Thrace,  is  said  to  have  been  saved  by  a 
miracle,  and,  having  failed  here,  the  enemy  marched  to 
Heraclea,  where  the  general  of  Europe  was  stationed.  I'riscus 
to  have  gradually  fallen  bock  before  the  advancing 
emy,  and  now.  when  an  engagement  at  length  took  place,  he 
was  routed.  Kctreating  with  the  infantry  to  Bidymotcichon, 
he  soon  shut  himself  up  in  the  securer  refuge  of  Tzunilon, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  chagan.  In  order  to  drive 
away  the  barbarians,  the  Kmperor  adopted  an  ingenious  and 
successful  stratagem.  A  letter  was  written,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  Kmperor  and  addressed  to  Priscus,  in  which 
the  general  was  informed  that  a  large  force  had  bean  embarked 
and  sent  round  by  the  Black  Sea  to  carry  captive  the  families 
of  the  Avars  left  unprotected  in  their  habitations  beyond  the 
Danube.  This  letter  was  consigned  to  a  messenger,  who  was 
instructed  to  allow  himself  to  bo  captured  by  tlie  enemy. 
"Wlien  the  alarming  contents  of  the  letter,  whose  genuineness 
he  did  not  suspect,  became  known  to  the  chagan,  he  raised  the 
siege  and  returned  as  speedily  as  possible  to  defend  his 
couutr>*,  having  made  a  treaty  with  Priscus,  and  received,  for 
the  sake  of  appearance,  a  small  sum  of  money.  In  autumn 
Priscns  retired  to  Byzantium,  and  the  troops  took  up  their 
winter  quailers  in  Thracian  villages. 

(2)  592  A.D. — This  year  was  remarkable  for  a  successful 


*  Four  days  were  spent  at  Proclinaa  ; 
three  days  were  occiipiflj  with  the 
march  la  Sii}*iilriit«  ;  anil  four  Juys 
with  the  march  to  Dhziprra,  which 
wms  Wmio^I  for  Haven  day*.  On  tbo 
fifth  <iny  after  the  itege  wu  alMQdoned, 
Heraclea  visa  reached.  The  sief^  of 
Tzuruloa  lasted  eitlier  seren.  or  el«v«) 


days  {acttjnling  as  w«  int«rprrt  ifiiifii) 
r)fjj(l>a  tai,  TlM.'oph}-lactii*,  vi.  5  a<i  Jin. ) 
Tliiix  the  wholu  caiii^migu  lu«tful  about 
two  months,  probably  August  aud  S«p- 
t«iiiber, 

'  Canalion,  shortened  colloqnially  to 
Canalin  (u-  for  up  ia  a  feature  of  itiodem 
Greek}. 
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expedition  against  the  Slaves  beyond  the  Ister,  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ardagast,  had  bcoa  harrjdng  Thrace.  The  £m- 
peroi*  Itad  at  length  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  invaders 
should  be  opposed  at  the  Iianube,  and  not,  as  the  practice  had 
beea  for  the  last  few  years,  at  the  Uaemua.  Priacus,  who 
continued  to  hold  the  position  of  commander-in-chief,  and 
Gentzon,  who  had  the  special  command  of  the  infantry,  collected 
the  anny  at  Heraclea  and  luarched  to  Dorostolou,'  or  Duros- 
torum,  which  is  now  Sihstria,  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
the  river  and  pimishiug  the  Slaves  in  their  own  country.  At 
Dorostolon,  Koch,  an  ambassador  of  the  Avars,  arrived  in  the 
Roman  camp,  and  remonstrated  with  Prisons  on  the  appear- 
ance of  an  anny  on  tlie  Danube  after  the  treaty  whicli  had 
been  made  at  Tziimlou.  It  was  explained  that  the  expedition 
was  against  the  Slaves,  not  ai^inst  the  Avars,  and  that  the 
Slaves  had  not  been  included  in  the  treaty.  Having  crossed 
the  Ister,  Triscus  surimsed  the  camp  of  Ardsgast  at  midnight, 
and  the  barbarians  flfd  in  confusion.  Ardagast  himself  was 
almost  captured,  for  in  his  tUght  he  was  tripped  up  by  the 
stump  of  a  tree ;  but,  foi-tuuately  for  hini,  the  accident  occurred 
not  far  from  the  }«ink  of  a  river.  Plunging  in  its  waves, 
perhaps  remaining  under  water  and  breathing  through  a 
read  as  the  anipliibious  Slaves  were  wont  to  do,  he  eluded 
pursuit. 

This  victory  was  somewhat  clouded  by  a  mutiny  in  the 
army.  "When  Priacus  declared  his  intention  of  re-serving  the 
best  of  the  spoils  for  the  Emperor,  his  eldest  son,  and  the  rest 
of  the  imperial  family,  the  soldiers  openly  showed  their  dis- 
pleasure and  disappointment  at  being  put  off  with  the  refuse 
of  the  booty,  or  perhaps  receiving  none  at  all.  Prisons,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  soothing  them,  and  three  hundred  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Tubimcr,  were  sent  with  the  spoils  to 
Byzantium.  On  their  way,  probably  in  Thrace,  tliey  were 
assailed  by  a  band  of  Slaves  as  they  were  enjoying  the  relaxa- 
tion of  a  noonday  rest,  Tlie  plunderers  were  with  some 
difficulty  repulsed,  and  fifty  were  taken  alive.     It  is  plain  that 


'  The  march  from  HencleB  to  Drizi- 
pera.  (Dniaipttm)  occupied  four  Aun 
(r/rcrapat  x'^^K^Ot  Just  the  time  in 
which  the  sovera  nmrch  was  scconi- 
plUhed  hy  tho  Avon  in  the  procvdllnp 


year.     Ten  days  wert  spent  at  Dnzi- 

])er&,  &nd  the  jountev  thenivi  to  Doroa- 
toloii  was  performe'i  in  fifteen  days. 
Thus  the  Danube  wu  ruached  a  month 
oftrr  tlio  army  bad  loft  HDraclw. 
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these  maratiders  helonjred  to  the  Slaves  who  had  permanently 
settled  in  Jlomau  territory. 

Priacas  meanwhile  &ent  his  lientenant  Alexander  across 
the  river  Helibakios  to  discover  where  the  Slaves  were  hiding. 
At  his  approach  the  l]arhanan.<i  (led  to  a  safe  retreat  in  a  [lif!i- 
ciilt  morass,  where  they  could  defy  the  Roman  troops,  who 
were  almost  lost  in  attempting  to  penetrate  the  marsh.  The 
,  device  of  setting  fire  to  tlie  woody  covert  in  which  the  fugi- 
tives were  concealed  failed  on  account  of  the  dampness  of  the 
wood.  But  a  Gepid  Christian,  who  had  aasociatwl  himself 
with  the  Slaves,  opportunely  deserted  and  came  to  the  aid  of 

le  foiled  Alexander.  He  pointed  out  the  secret  passage 
which  led  into  the  hiding-place  of  the  barbarians,  who 
were   then    easily  captui-ed    by  the    Komans.     The   obliging 

tepid  iiifonned  his  ne.w  friends  that  these  Slaves  were  a  party 
of  spies  sent  out  by  the  King  Musokios,'  who  had  just  learned 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Ardagast;  and  when  Alexander 
returned  triumphantly  with  his  captives  to  Priscua,  the  crafty 
deserter,  who  was  honoured  with  liundsome  presents,  airanged 
a  stratagem  fur  delivering  Muscjkioa  and  Iiia  army  into  the 
hands  of  the  Komans.  The  Gepid  proceeded  to  the  presence 
o£  the  unsuspecting  Musokios  and  asked  him  for  a  supply  of 
boats  to  tmnsport  the  remnant  of  the  Slavonic  array  of  Ar- 
dagast across  the  river  Taspirion.  Musokios  readily  pkced  at 
his  disposal  150  monoxylts  and  thirty  oarsmen,  and  he  crossed 
the  river.  Meanwhile  IMscus,  according  to  the  preconcerted 
arrangement,  was  approaching  the  banks,  and  at  midnight  the 
Gepid  stole  away  from  the  iMiatmen  to  meet  the  Roman  army, 
and  returned  to  the  river  with  Alexander  and  two  hundred 
soldiers.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  bank  he  placed  them 
in  an  ambush,  and  on  the  following  night,  when  the  time  was 
riiw,  and  the  barbarians,  heavy  witli  wine,  were  sunk  in  alumber, 
the  Romans  issued  from  their  hiding-place,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Gepid.  The  signal  agreed  q\\  was  an  Avaric  song,  and 
the  soldiers  halted  at  a  little'  distance  till  their  guide  had 
mode  sure  that  all  was  safe.  The  signal  was  given,  the  boat- 
men were  Rlaughbered  as  they  slept,  and  the  boats  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  liomans.     Priecus  transported  three  thousand 

'  ritr  XrviMWw  jVti"»  *1I  rui- jSa/tjJdfJwr      writer  iic«ni»  to  be  ignonut  that  rer  u 
^wr^  (TliMpbyl.  vl   9  aii  t'niY.)     The      a  La  tin  word. 

VOL.  II  K 
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men  across  the  river,  and  at  midnight  MwsoJdos,  who,  like  his 
boatmen,  was  heavy  with  the  fumes  of  wine — he  had  the  excuse 
of  celehratinj;  the  ohsequies  of  a  brother — was  eurpi-iaed  and 
token  alive.  The  massacre  of  tlie  Slaves  lasted  till  the  morn- 
ing. But  for  the  energy  of  the  second  officer,  Gentzdn,  this 
success  might  have  been  followed  by  a  reverse  ;  the  sentinels 
were  careless,  and  some  of  the  Slaves  who  escaped  rallied  and 
attacked  the  victors.     Priscus  gibbeted  the  negligent  guards. 

At  this  juncture  Tatimer  arrived  with  an  imperative  mes- 
sage from  the  Emperor,  tiiat  the  army  should  remain  during 
the  winter  in  the  Slavonic  territory.  The  unwelcome  mandate 
would  certainly  have  been  followed  by  a  mutiny  on  tliis  occa- 
sion, and  perhaps  the  events  of  602  would  have  been  antici- 
pated by  ten  years,  if  the  commander  liad  been  another  than 
Priscus,  who  bati  always  shown  dexterity  in  managing  intract- 
able soldiers.  Priscus  did  not  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
Maurice  ;  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  crossed  the  Ister.  Hea> 
ing  that  the  chagan  of  the  Avars,  indignant  at  the  successes  of 
the  Romans,  was  meditating  hostilities,  he  sent  Theodore,  a 
physician,  as  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  the  barl)arian.  Theo- 
dore is  said  to  have  reduced  to  a  lower  key  the  arrogant  tone 
of  the  eh^au  by  relating  to  him  an  anecdote  about  Sesostris, 
and  the  barbarian  said  that  all  he  asked  was  a  share  in  the 
spoil  which  had  been  won  from  the  Slaves.  Priscus,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  army,  complied  with  the  demand  and 
sent  liim  five  thousand  captives.  For  this  "  folly  "  he  incurred 
the  resentment  of  the  Empei-or,  who  some  time  previously  had 
determined  to  depose  I*riscus  and  appoint  his  own  brother 
Peter  to  the  command  in  Europe. 


(3)  593  A.D.' — The  new  general,  Peter,  proceeded  by  Hera- 
olca  and  I^rizipera  (Drusipara)  to  Odessus,  where  the  army 


^  "TurniagtoTheoiiliBiiwi,  wlKwfBolti 
■tithority  for  thuac  v»n  wwt  Thcophy* 
Ijictiiiii,  wo  fiixl  thiit  hn  lias  hammered 
out  the  metal  thin,  ho  iu  to  mnks  it 
extend  over  the  Tears  whicb  are  not 
accounted  for.  The  ftrat  camimign  of 
Priscas  and  the  Imttle  of  Ileraclea  took 
\A»tx  in  flIJSI.  thnt  i»  692  ;  tlie  cxjwdi- 
tion  aguDst  the  Stares  u  placed  in  593, 
the  luission  of  Tiatimfir  utd  the  recall 
of  Pmcoa  ill  594.  The  campaign  of 
Peter  i«  drawn  ont  to  extend  aver  three 


yeurs— 695,  Btl6,  5&7— «nil  (.hnsthrt  de- 
poaLtioa  of  Petcrat  tin;  end  of  1397 agrees 
u-ith  the  date  of  Th(<onhyUctaB,  usum- 
itig  tlmt  he  aBBi^ncd  ttie  doccaso  of 
Joaann^  Jcjunator  to  591."  See  tho 
autlior'sQijto  on  tlic  chronolo^ofThco- 
ptiylactua  in  the  English  Uuion'tal  Rt- 
vuw,  April  I88«,  p.  312.  Tliri  inipli- 
cattoD  made  in  tLit  article  that  Friwas 
apent  the  winter  Sfi2*Sfi3  beyond  the 
Damibe  1  believe,  on  eecoDd  thon^hta, 
to  be  eTToneoua. 
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accorded  him  a  kind  reception.     But  unfortunately  be  was  the 
bearer  of  an  imperial  mandate,  containing  new  dispensations, 
highly  unwelcome  to  the  soldiers,  concerning    the  mode  in 
which   they   were  to    be  paid.     The    whole    amount   of  the 
stipend  was  to  be  divided  into  three  portions,  of  ■which  one 
was  to  be  delivered  in  clothes,  another  in  arms,  and  the  third 
in  money.     When  the  general  read  aloud  the  new  ordinance 
all  the  soldiers  with  one  accord  marched  out  of  the  camp, 
leaving  Uie  general  alone  with  the  paper  in  his  hand.s.  and  took 
up  their  quarters  at  a  distance  of  about   half  a  mile.     But 
Peter  was  the  bearer  of  other  imperial  commands  also,  wliich 
were  of  a  more  acceptable  character,  and  he  decided,  by  com- 
municating these  unmediately,  to  calm  the  wrath  of  the  soldiers 
at  this  attempt  to  cheat  them  of  tlieir  pay.     The  aii^y  troops 
were  holding  n  seditious  assembly,  and  loading  the  name  of 
Maurice  with  objurgations,  when  Peter  appeared  and,  procm-ing 
silence,  informed  them  from   an  elevated  platform,  that  the 
Emperor  whom  they  reviled  had  resolved  to  release  from  ser- 
vice  and  to  support  at  the  public  expense  those  soldiers  who  had 
exhiliited  special  bmveiy  and  conspicuously  endangered  life  and 
limb  in  the  recent  campaigns ;  and  that  he  had  also  decreed 
'that  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  were  to  be  en- 
JToUod  in  the  anny  list  instead  of   their  parents.     At  these 
Itidings  resentment  was  turned  into  gratitude,  and  the  Emperor 
Eiras  extolled  to  the  heavens.     It  is  not  stated,  but  it  seems 
[lughly  probable,  that  tlie  new  arrangement  in  regard  to  the 
lode  of  payment  was  not  pressed ;  we  are  only  told  that  Peter 
fsent  an  official  account  of  these  occurrences  to  the  Emperor. 
Three  days  later  the  army  moved  westward  to  Marcianopolis, 
id.  on  reacliing  that  city  Peter  st^nt  furward  a  reconnoitring 
body  of  one  thousand  cavalrj'  under  Alexander.     These  soon 
fell  in  with  a  company  ol  six  hundred  Slaves,  driving  waggons 
piled  up  with  the  booty  which  they  had  won  in  depredations 
at  the  Moesian  towns  of  Akys,  Zoldapa,  and  Scopis.     As  soon 
as   they  saw  the  Komans,  their  first  care  was  to  put  to  death 
the  male  prisoners  of  military  age;    then,  making    a  barri- 
cade of  the  waggons,  they  set  the  women  and  children  in  the 
enclosed  space,  and  themselves  stood  on  the  carts  bmniliahing 
their  javelins.     The  Eoman  cavalry  feared  to  approach,  lest  the 
darts  of  the  enemy  should  kill  the  horses  imder  them ;  but 
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their  captain  Alexander  gave  the  conunand  to  dismoont.  IHie 
engagement  which  ensued  was  decided  by  the  valour  of  a 
Boman  soldier  who,  leaping  np  on  one  of  the  waggons,  felled 
with  his  sword  ih&  Slaves  who  were  nearest  Tiim.  The  barn- 
cade  was  then  dissolved,  but  the  barbarians  were  not  destroyed 
themselves  until  they  had  slain  the  rest  of  their  captives. 

About  8  week  later  Peter,  who  lingered  in  this  region  per- 
haps for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  met  with  an  accident  in  a 
boar  hunt  The  furious  animal  suddenly  rushed  upon  him 
from  a  thicket,  and  in  turning  his  hoise  he  sprained  his  left 
foot,  which  collided  with  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  sevne 
sprain  compelled  him  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  longer 
in  the  same  place,  to  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  Maurice, 
who  seems  to  have  r^atded  the  cause  as  a  pretext,  and  wrote 
phiding  letters  to  his  brother.  Stung  by  the  imperial  taont^ 
Peter  ordered  the  army  to  move  forward,  intending  to  cnw 
the  Danube  and  invade  the  territory  of  the  Slaves,  even  u 
Priscus  had  invaded  it  in  the  preceding  year.  But  two  weeb 
later  a  letter  &om  Maurice  enjoined  on  him  not  to  leave  Thnee 
— Thrace  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Thradan  dioces^  in- 
cluding Lower  Moesia  and  Scytbia — ^because  it  was  reported 
that  the  Slaves  were  contemplating  an  expedition  againrt  ]^ 
zantinm  itself.  Peter  accordingly  proceeded  to  Novae,  paaong 
on  his  way  the  cities  of  Zaldapa  and  latrus  and  the  forbeea  (I  : 
Latarkion.  The  inhabitants  of  Xovae  gave  the  general  a  ooidid, 
reception,  and  induced  him  to  take  part  in  the  feast  of  dii  ) 
Martyr  Lupus,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  day  afiw  Idi 
arrivaL 

On  quitting  Xovae,  Peter  advanced  along  the  Dumbs 
by  Theodoropolis  and  Secniisca — or,  as  it  was  generally  called» 
Curisca — to  Asemus,  a  city  which  had  been  always  especiiDf 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  beyond  tf»  i 
river,  and  had  therefore  been  provided  with  a  strong  ganiBA'  '^ 
A  circumstance  occurred  here,  which  illustrates  the  qnaitdi^ 
that  probably  often  arose  between  cities  and  generals,  and  vhidi 
also  shows  that  the  firm  temper  of  the  men  of  Asemus  had  not' 
changed  since  the  days  when  they  defended  their  ci^  vift> 
triumphant  ^'aloar  against  the  Scythian  host  of  Attila.  Observiaf 
the  splendid  men  who  composed  the  garrison  of  Asemus,  Fete 
determined  to  draft  them  off  for  his  own  army.     The  dtiaeiL 
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ami  showed    Peter  a  copy  of  the  privilege  which 
bceo  granted   to  them  by  the  Emperor  Justin.     I*cter, 
,t  on  carrying  his  point,  cared  llltle  for  the  imperial  docu- 
ment,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  prudently  took  refuge 
in  a  church.     Peter  commanded  the  bishop  to  conduct  them 
from  the  altar,  and  when  the  bishop  declined  to  execute  the 
invidious  task,  Gentzon,  the  captain  of  the  infantry,  was  sent 
with  soldiers  to  force  the  auppUauts  from  the  lioly  place.     But 
the  solemnity  of   the  church  presented   so   forcibly  the  de- 
formity of  the   act  which   he  was    commanded   to  commit, 
that   the   captain   made   no  attempt   to   obey  the  order,  and 
Peter  deposed  him  from  his  office.     On  the  morrow  a  guards- 
man was  sent  to  hale  the  disol)eilient  bishop  to  the  camp,  but 
the  indignant  citizens   assembled  and  drove  the  officer  out 
Then,  shutting  the  gates,  tliey  extolled  Maurice  and  reviled 
?6ter»  who  deemed  it  best  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture 
witbont  delay. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  army  advanced  westward ; 
hut  we  are  merely  told  that  a  few  days  later  a  thousand 
hoisemeu  were  sent  forward  to  rcconnoitra  They  fell  in  witli 
a  puty  of  Bulgarians  *  equal  in  number  to  themselves.  These 
Italgarians,  subjects  of  the  Avars,  were  advancing  carelessly, 
confiding  in  the  peace  which  existed  between  the  chagan  and 
the  Emperor.  But  the  Romans  assumed  a  hostile  attitude, 
and  when  the  Bulgarians  sent  heralds  to  deprecate  a  violation 
ol  the  peace,  the  commander  sent  them  to  appeal  to  Peter,  who 
I  still  about  a  mile  behind  the  reconnoitring  party. 
Peter  brooked  as  little  the  protest  of  the  Bulgarians  as  he 
liFOoked  the  protest  of  the  men  of  Asemus,  and  sent  word 
they  should  be  cut  to  pieces.  But,  though  the  barbarians 
Iteen  un\villing  to  tight,  they  defended  themselves  succeas- 
■aiid  forcetl  the  aggressors  to  flee ;  in  conseiiuence  of  which 
t  the  Boman  captain  was  stripped  and  scourged  like  a 
e.  When  the  chagan  heard  of  this  occurrence  he  sent 
lors  to  remonstrate  with  Peter,  but  the  Homan  general 

Danuhn,  ftiii)  uji**!*  the  lljcory,  wluph 
Hopf  affimu  irith  cert«mty,  that  the 
I}u^;«rianB  who  barneil  tn»  Thracian 

Ciupw  in  the  reign  of  AnoBtoeius 
me  cornpletoly  anitUgatiuit«d  with 
the  Slaves, 
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tfo^uA  wmflexe  ipusnaat  'JL  ifce  laassia  and  cooled  the  Avan 

At  tha  ^jcBt  the  waxosiTt  of  cbe  Imtonin  who  bu 
pRaerred  the  Maiautj  «f  dicae  etoacs  soddcnfy  tmuports  ng, 
vxthoot  a  VQcd  of  secieev  icso  a  cociIEt  diflacnt  re^on, — ^mto 
the  vjaBOj  bejaad  the  IlOKs&ev  viae  Pnsciis  had  opented 
SDCcesrfdllT'  IB  592L  And  he  axas{MMtB  ns  not  only  to  a 
diflexcnt  ^hee,  but  to  s  diBneul  timt ;  fix;  havii^  Teconkd 
the  in  saeceai  ot  Peter  and  hs  dqwrgkm  from  the  oommEnd, 
he  makei  it  appear,  by  a  chraological  ronaik,  that  Uiese 
erentB  to(4c  place  at  the  aid,  not  of  593.  but  of  597.' 

We  axe  thus  left  in  the  daik  nimriiiiiig  the  eTcnts  ot  594, 
595,  and  596 ;  while  as  to  597,  we  know  that  Peter  mg 
eoamander  of  the  annj,  we  know  sane  of  the  details  of  an 
expedition  against  the  Slaves  berviid  the  Danube,  and  it 
appeals  probaUe  that  in  this  year  the  Atbzs  invaded  the 
Empire  and  besi^ed  Theaaaloinca.  Fran  a  Latin  souice  we 
know  that  in  596  the  Atus  made  an  expedition  agaisBt 
nmringia. 

(4)  597  AJ>. — ^At  the  point  whoe  we  aze  first  petmittod 
to  catch  si^  of  the  operaticMis  of  Ftter  in  Sdavinia,  as  weni^ 
call  the  tenitory  of  the  Slares,  he  is  ■'■^wHng  twenty  men 
across  an  unnamed  rirer  to  spy  the  ntoremoits  of  the  enemy. 
A  long  maich  on  the  preceding  day  had  wearied  the  soldisn, 
and  towards  morning  the  twenty  recmnoitieis  lay  down  to 
rest  in  the  concealment  of  a  thicks  and  fell  asleep.  UnluckQf 
Peiragast,  the  chief  of  a  Slavonic  tiibe>  came  np  with  a  par^ 
of  riders  and  diamoonted  hard  by  the  gro^  The  Bomans 
were  discovered  and  taken,  and  compelled  to  reveal  the  intcai' 
tions  of  their  general  as  far  as  they  knew  them.  Peingast 
then  advanced  to  the  ford  of  the  river  and  concealed  his  men 
in  the  woods  which  overimng  the  banks.  Peter,  ignorant  of 
their  proximity,  prepared  to  cross,  and  a  thousand  soldiers,  vho 
had  leached  the  other  side,  were  snrprised  and  hewn  in  pieces 
bjy  the  enemy,  who  rushed  forth  &om  their  lurking-places.  The 
general  tiien  determined  that  the  rest  of  the  army  should  croest 
not  in  detachments,  but  in  a  united  body,  in  the  face  of  the 

^  TheophyUctoa,    tu.    8,    ad    init,      aStfii  70^1^0)  'Ittdwntt  (the  Patriaidi) 
wpi    Ttrnpu^    Twtnm    rv^nm    triavrO^       .   .   .   rim  rgfe  pl»  iwf)uwer. 
(Tpftt  T^p  tA  rpefffiOrtpa  rift  LrrofUu 
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rbariazis  who  lined  the  opposite  bank.     Standing  on  their 

_nfts  in  mid-stream,  the  Koman  soldiers  received  and  returned 

^brisk    discharge   of   missiles,  and    their    superior    numbers 

)led  them  to  clear  the  bank  of  the  Slaves,  whose  chief, 
Feixfigast,  was  mortally  wounded.  A3  soou  as  they  lauded 
they  completely  routed  the  retreating  adversaries,  but  waut  of 
cavalry  rendered  them  nnable  to  continue  the  pursuit  To 
explain  this  clrcunistauce,  we  may  cuujecturt;  that  the  thou- 
sand men  who  had  crossed  first  and  were  slain  by  the  Slaves 
were  a  body  of  horse. 

On  tiie  next  day  the  guides  lost  their  way,  and  the  army 
wandered  about  unable  to  obtain  water.  They  were  obliged 
to  appease  their  thirst  with  wine,  and  on  the  third  day  the 
evil  was  aggravated.  The  army  would  have  been  reduced  to 
extreme  straits  if  they  had  not  captured  a  barbarian,  who 
conducted  them  to  the  river  HeUlMikiiis.  which  was  not  far  off 
The  soldiers  reached  the  bank  in  the  morning  and  stooping 
down  drank  the  welcome  element  The  opposite  bank  was 
covered  with  an  impenetrable  wood,  and  suddenly,  as  the  soldiers 
were  sprawling  on  the  river  moi-gin,  a  cloud  of  darts  sped  from 
its  fallacious  recesses  and  dealt  death  among  the  helpless 
drinkers.  Retreating  from  the  immediate  danger,  the  Komans 
manoiactured  rafU  and  crossed  Iht:  river  to  detect  the  enemy, 
but  in  the  battle  which  took  place  on  the  other  side  they  were 
defeated. 

In  conseqnence  of  this  defeat  Peter  was  deposed  and 
I^riscus  appointed  commander  in  his  stead. 


Of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  attack  of  the  Avars 
on  Thesealonica  in  this  year  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  For 
the  fact  itself  our  only  authority  is  a  life  of  St  Demetrius, 
tlie  patron  saint  of  Thessalonica,  who  on  tliis  occasion  is  said 
to  have  protected  his  city  with  a  strong  arm.'  As  this  work 
is,  like  most  lives  of  saints,  written  rather  for  edification  than 
as  a  record  of  historical  fact,  we  are  not  justified  in  using  it 
further  than  to  establish  that  the  Avars  besieged  the  city  and 
were  not  successful,  and  that  Lbe  onlinary  evils  of  a  siege  were 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  hod  recently  been 
ainicted  by  a  plague. 

'  AeUt  SanebjTurn,  Oct.  iv.  ]>.  13. 
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In  tlie  period  of  historj  with  vbich  we  are  dealing  we  are 
not  often  brought  into  contact  with  the  rich  and  flourishing 
city  of  Thcssalonica,  the  residence  of  the  praetorian  prefect  of 
Illyricum.  It  is  not  that  Theasalonica  has  been  always 
exempt  from  sieges  and  disasters,  but  it  so  happens  that  during 
the  period  from  the  dt-ath  uf  Theodosius  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  it  enjoyed  a  remarkably  unti-oubled  existence. 
Just  before  the  beginning  of  this  period  its  streets  were  the 
scenes  of  the  great  massacre  for  which  Ambrose  constrained 
Tbeodosiud  the  Great  to  do  penance  at  Milau.-^an  event  of 
which  a  memorial  remained  till  recently  in  Salonica,  a  white 
marble  portico  supported  by  caryatids,  called  by  the  Jews  of  the 
place  "  1^8  incantndfts,"  the  enchanted  women.  And  a  century 
after  tlie  close  of  this  period,  in  the  year  904,  the  city  endured 
a  celebrated  siege  by  the  Saracens ;  while  in  later  times  it  was 
destine<l  to  sufTer  sorely  from  the  hostilities  of  Normana  (1185) 
and  of  Tnrks  (1430),  under  whose  rule  it  passed.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  tJie  suiTOunding  districts  were 
fre(juently  harried  by  the  Slaves  who  had  settled  in  Macedonia, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  siege  in  597  and  three  successive 
sieges  in  tlie  seventh  century  (675-680  A-D.),  the  city  of 
Demetrius  was  exempted  ixoni  the  evils  of  warfare.  Its  pros- 
perity is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  always  a  head- 
quarters fur  Jews,  and  at  the  present  day  Jews  are  said  to 
form  two-thirds  of  the  population.^ 

(5)  598  A.II. — Tlie  two  chief  events  of  this  year  were  the 
relief  of  Slngidunum,  which  was  once  more  bejiieged  by  the 
Avars,  and  their  invasion  of  Dolmatio. 

Priacus  collected  his  ai-my  in  the  r^ion  of  Aatica  in 
Thrace,  and  discovered  that  the  soldiers  liad  become  demoralised 
under  the  ungenial  command  of  Peter;  hut  bis  friends  dis- 
suaded him  from  reporting  the  matter  to  the  Emperor.  Ha\ing 
crossed  the  Danube,  he  proceeded  to  a  town  known  as  Upper 
Novae,  and  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  the  chagan,  to  whom 
he  explained  his  presence  in  Uioso  regions  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  good  for  hunting.  Ten  days  later  news  arrived 
that  the  Avars  were  besieging  Singidnnum,  with  the  intention 


'  See  Mr.  Tokot'b  book  on  the  ^igA- 
landa  of  Turkey,  roL  i.  p.  146.  It  ij 
worth  iiQtieini;  tlmt  tlie  furtifiotioBs 
roocd  Salonica  lire   dated  iu  a  brick 


inscription  bh  bvlongin^  to  tho  pontiS- 
catfl  of  tlormbdaa  (514  a.d.),  a  &ct 
which  Mr.  Mikhafly  hu  rcccnUy  oom- 
monicated  to  mo. 
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of  transporting  tJie  inTia'bitaDts  beyond  the  Ister,  and  Triscus 
hastened  to  its  relief.  Encamping  provisioDally  in  the  river- 
island  of  Singa,  from  which  the  adjacent  town  derives  its 
name,  the  general  sailed  in  a  fast  dromon  to  Constautiola, 
where  he  had  an  unsatisfactoiy  interview  with  the  chagan.' 
Returning  to  Singa,  Prlscna  onlered  his  forces  to  atlvance 
against  the  besiegers  of  Singidunum,  who  speedily  retired. 
The  walk  uf  thij  city,  which  were  unfit  to  stand  a  serious 
siege,  were  strengtliened. 

About  ten  days  after  this  the  cbagan  proceeded  to  invade 
the  countrj'  of  Dalraatia.  He  re<hiced  the  town  of  Bonkeis, 
and  captured  no  less  than  forty  forts.  Priscus  despatched  a 
captain  named  Gudwiu,  wlioae  German  nationality  is  indicated 
by  his  name,  with  two  thousand  infantry,  to  follow  the  Avaric 
army.  Gudwin  chose  bypaths  and  unknown  difficult  routes, 
that  ho  might  avoid  inconvenient  collisinns  witTi  the  vast 
unmbers  of  the  invaders.  A  company  of  thirty  men,  whom 
he  sent  forward  to  ohaerve  the  movemButs  of  the  enemy,  were 
fortunate  enough,  as  they  lay  luddon  in  ambush  at  night,  to 
capture  three  drunken  barbarians,  from  whom  they  learned 
something  of  the  dispositions  of  the  hostile  army,  and  especially 
the  fact  that  two  thousand  men  had  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  iHioty.  Gudwin,  delighted  at  ohtaiuitig  this  iufurmation, 
concealed  his  men  in  a  ravine,  and  as  the  day  dawned 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  guardians  of  the  spoils  from  the  rear. 
The  Avars  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Gudwin  returned  triumph- 
antly with  the  recovered  booty  to  Prisctis. 

We  are  told  that  after  these  events  the  chagau  desponded,* 
and  that  for  more  than  eighteen  months,  from  about  the  early 
summer  598  to  the  late  autumn  of  599,  no  hostilities  were 
carried  on  in  the  Illyrian  and  Thracian  lands. 

(6)  599  AJ). — The  cliagan  invaded  Lower  (or  lliracian) 
Moesia  and  Scythia,  and  Priscus,  learning  that  he  intended  to 
besiege  the  maritime  town  of  Tomi,  hastened  to  occupy  it.  The 
siege  began  at  the  end  of  autumn  and  lasted  throughout  the 
winter. 

(7)  600  A.D. — In  spring   the  Roman  garrison  began  tu 

*  Tha  historian,  Thcophylftctua,  de-      cas  speaks  of  t^j*  ifftipay  .  .   .  ^JoftjQ 
Hglita  to  couch  the  apMcbea  botb  of 
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feel  the  bardsUips  of  famiiia  When  Easter  approacbcd, 
Phscus  was  Burprised  at  receiving  a  kind  message  Irom  Uie 
chagan,  who  offered  to  grant  a  truce  of  five  days  and  to  Bupply 
them  with  provisions.*  This  unexampled  humanity  oq  tlt« 
part  of  an  Avar  was  long  remembered  aa  a  cuiioaity.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  truce  a  messenger  from  the  clu^ 
requested  I'riscus  to  send  his  master  some  Indian  spices  and 
perfumes.  Priacus  willingly  sent  him  pepper,  which  was  still 
BS  great  a  delicacy  to  t)ie  barbarians  as  it  had  been  in  the  da]rs 
<^  Alaric  and  Attila,  Indian  leaf,  cassia,  and  spikenard;  "ud 
the  barbarian,  when  he  received  the  Homan  gifts,  perfnmcd 
himself,  and  was  highly  delighted."  The  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  protracted  until  the  Easter  festivities  were  over,  and  tlteu 
the  chagan  raised  the  si^e. 

Meanwhile,  as  Priscus  was  shut  up  in  the  chief  town  of 
Soythia,  the  Emperor  had  commissioned  C'omentiolns  to  take 
the  field  in  Moeaia.     The  chagan  advanced  against  him  md 
approached  the  city  latrus,  on  Uie  river  of  the  same  nanw, 
where  the  general  had  taken  up  his  qnarteis.     In  the  deptli 
of  night  Comentiolus  sent  a  message  to  his  adversary,  challengjiig 
hira  to  battle  on  the  following  day,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
manded his  own  anny  to  assemble  in  fighting  array  eariy  ia 
the  morning.     But  the  soldiers  did  not  comprehend  that  this 
order  signified  a  real  battle,  and,  under  the  false  impi 
that  their  commander's  purpose  was  merely  to  hold  a  revievJ 
they  appeared   in  disorder  and  defectively  equipped.     Their  j 
surprise  and  indignation  were  great  when,  as  the  risii^  nnj 
illumined    the    scene,  tbey  beheld   the    army  of   the   Avanj 
drawn  up  in  martial   order.     ITie  enemy,   however,  did  not] 
advance,  and  they  had  time  to  curse  their  general  and  fa 
in  orderly  array.     But  Comentiolus  created  ftu-ther  coi 
by  a  series  of  apparently  unuecesaaiy  permutations ;  cli 
one  corps  from  the  left  wing  to  the  right,  and  removing 
other  battalion  from  the  right  wing  to  the  left.     The 
wing  fled,  and  there  was  a  general  flight,  but  the  Avars  did  not 
pursue.     During  the  following  night  Comentiolus  made  pr 
vision  for  his  own  escape,  and  next  morning  left  the  camp  ol 
the   pretext  of  hunting.     At  noon  the  army  discovered 

'  lOlh  April.    Thco]iIij-l«rtus,  TiL  13,       Qf^tHw^Ot,    p.    PI)      ".    .    .  ic 
1 :    mvBi^tUpovx  ffa-ofMi  <7i'0~rqir(f^Mi'«,      Priscua  .  .  .  eltwD  60  tagigan  Wa 
vhieh  Uopf  mistniuUtea  (QriKhmh*     Rtillstiind." 
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their  general  had  deserted  them,  and  hastened  to  follow  him. 
But  they  were  pursued  by  tlie  Avare,  who  occupied  a  moun- 
tain pas3  or  cleisura,  —  perhaps  the  Sipka  pass,  — ■  and  the 
Romans,  now  leaderless,  were  not  able  to  force  a  passage  until 
many  were  slain.  When  Comentiolus  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Drizipera  he  was  driven  away  with  stones  and  taunts, 
and  was  obliged  to  pass  on  to  Byzautinm,  The  fugitive  troops, 
with  the  barbarians  close  at  their  heols,  arrived  soon  afterwards 
at  Drizipera,  and  the  Avars  socked  the  city. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  chagan  was  soon  turned  into 
mourniug.  A  plague  broke  out  in  his  army,  the  plague  of 
the  huho,  and  seven  of  his  sons  who  had  accompanied  the 
expedition  died  on  the  same  day.  Meanwhile  the  citizens  of 
Byzantium  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the  menacing  prwximity 
of  the  Avar  army,  before  which  Comentiolus  had  Ued,  that 
they  entertaiued  serions  thoughts  of  migrating  in  a  body  to 
Chalcedon.  Maurice  first  manned  the  Long  Wall  with  infantry 
and  with  companies  formed  of  members  of  the  blue  and  green 
factions,  and  then,  by  the  advice  of  the  senut*,  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  the  chagan.  When  Hannaton  arrived  at  Drizipera 
he  found  the  great  barbarian  in  the  throes  of  parental  grief, 
and  was  obliged  to  wait  ten  days  ere  he  could  obtain  an 
audience  in  the  tent  of  mourning.  Sootliing  woi-ds  witti 
difficulty  induced  the  Avar  to  accept  the  gifts  of  an  enemy, 
but  on  the  foUowiug  day  he  consented  to  make  peace,  as  his 
family  atllictlon  had  rendered  him  indisposed  for  further  opera- 
tions. He  bitterly  accused  Maurice  of  being  the  peacebreaker, 
and  tlie  Eoman  historian  admits  the  charge. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  were  these :  tlie  Ister  was  acknow- 
ledged by  both  parties  as  the  frontier  between  their  dominions, 
but  the  Romans  had  the  privilege  of  croasing  it  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  agai:ist  the  Slaves^;  twenty  thousand 
aurei  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Komans  to  the  Avars. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Maurice  refused  to  ransom 
twelve  thousand  captives  from  the  chagan,  who  consequently 
executed  them  all.  The  author  of  the  panegj-rical  history  of 
Maurice  makes  no  reference  to  the  matter,  and  his  silence  is 
remarkable."      He  would  certainly  have  mentioned  it  if  he 

'  The  Slarefi  icerc  not  inactiTe  in  th«      deretl  Istrii,  Dalniatia,  and  OTca  Italy. 
600 ;    we   U'arn    from  a  k'tt^r  of  >  Oitr  auttiorily    i»   ThiX>phauin  ad 

'op«  OrogOT  {x.  36)  that  they  jtlun-      ann.     Set  abuve,  p.  88. 
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could  have  made  any  apology  for  this  unpopular  act  of 
Mauxica 

Tho  Emperor  had  no  intention  of  preserving  the  peace,  and 
uubluahingly  uommauded  hia  generals,  Priscus  and  Cuuieutiolus, 
to  violate  it  Comentiolus  had  been  reappointed  commander, 
notwitlistanding  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers  concerning  his 
recent  beha^dou^.  The  generals  joined  tlieir  forces  at  Sin- 
gidunnm,  whither  I'riscus  seems  to  have  proceeded  after  tlie 
aiege  of  Tomi,  and  advanced  together  down  the  river  to 
Viminacium  (Kaatolatz).  The  chagan  meanwhUe,  learning 
that  tho  Komans  had  determined  to  violate  the  peace,  crossed 
the  Ister  at  Viminacinni  and  invaded  Upper  Sloesia.  wliilc  he 
entrusted  a  large  force  to  four  of  his  sons,  who  were  directed 
to  guard  the  river  and  prevent  the  Komaua  fn)m  crossing  over 
to  tho  left  bank.  In  spite  of  the  barbarians,  however,  the 
Itoman  army  crossed  on  rafts  and  pitched  a  camp  on  the  left 
side,  while  the  two  commandtirs  snjmirned  in  the  town  of 
Viminacium,  which  stood  on  an  island  in  the  river.  Here 
Comentiolus  is  said  to  have  acted  tlie  part  of  a  poltmon, 
according  to  a  now  exploded  deri^-ation  of  the  word  (pollice 
trunctui).  He  employed  a  surgeon's  lancet  to  mutilate  his  hand, 
and  thereby  incapacitated  himself  for  action.  Hia  polLr<jonery 
was  probably  conducive  to  the  success  of  llomau  arms,  for 
Priscus,  untrammelled  by  an  incompetent  colleague,  was  able 
to  win  a  series  of  signal  triumphs. 

Unwilling  at  first  to  leave  the  city  without  Comentiolus, 
Priscus  was  soon  furced  to  appeal'  in  the  camp,  as  the  Avars 
were  harassing  it  in  the  absence  of  the  generals.  A  battle 
was  fought  wliich  cost  the  liomans  only  three  hundred  men, 
wliilc  tho  ground  was  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  four  thousand 
Avars.  This  engagement  was  followed  by  two  other  great 
battles,  in  which  the  strategj-  of  Priscus  and  the  tactics  of  the 
liomau  army  were  brilliantly  successful.  In  the  first,  nine 
thousand  of  the  enemy  fell,  while  the  second  was  fatal  to 
fifteen  thousand,  of  whom  the  greater  part,  and  among  thera 
the  four  sann  of  the  chagan,  perished  in  the  waters  of  a  lake, 
into  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Koman  swords  and  spears. 

Such  were  tlie  three  battles  of  Viminacium,  fought  on  tho 
left  hank  of  the  Danube.  But  Priscus  was  destined  to  win 
yet  greater  victories  and  to  vanquish  the  chagan  himself,  who, 
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unable  to  recross  the  river  at  Viminacium,  had  retnrned  to  his 
country  by  the  region  of  the  Theiss  (Tisaos),  Thither  Priscus 
proceeded,  and,  a  month  after  his  latest  ^-ictory  at  Viminacium, 
he  defeated  the  forces  of  the  barbarians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Theiss.  He  then  sent  four  thousand  men  to  the  ri^ht  bank 
of  that  river  to  reconnoitre  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  the  territory  in  which  the  kingdom  of  the  (jepids  had  onoe 
flourished,  and  certain  regions  of  it  were  still  inhabited  by 
people  of  that  nation,  living  in  a  state  of  vassalage  under  the 
Avars.  The  reconnoitring  party  came  upon  three  of  their  towns, 
and  found  the  inhabitants  engaged  in  celebrating  a  feast.  Before 
the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  barbarians  were  overcome  by  their 
debauch,  the  Roraana  fell  upon  and  slew  thirty  thousand ;  it 
seems,  however,  doubtful  whether  all  these  were  Gepids.'  A 
few  days  later  the  energy  of  the  cliagan  had  assembled  another 
army,  and  another  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss. 
Three  tliousand  Avars,  a  large  number  of  Slaves,  and  other 
barbarians  were  taken  alive ;  an  immense  number  were  slain 
by  the  sword ;  many  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The  captives 
were  seut  to  Tomi,  but  Maurice  was  weak  enougli  to  restore 
tliem  to  the  chi^n  without  a  ransom. 

When  winter  approached,  Comentiolus  proceeded  to  Novae, 
and  thence,  having  witli  considerable  difficulty  procured  a 
guide,  followed  the  road,  or  rather  the  path,  of  Trajan  to 
Philijipopolis. 

(8)  (jOl  A.D. — Comentiolus,  who  had  wintered  at  Pliilip- 
popolis  and  proceeded  to  Byzantium  in  spring,  was  again 
appointed  commander,  but  the  summer  was  marked  by  no 
hostilities.  In  August,  Peter  the  Emperor's  brother  was 
created  "  General  of  Europe."  Having  remained  for  some  time 
at  Palastolon  on  the  Danube,  he  proceeded  to  Dardania,  for  he 
heard  that  an  army  of  Avars,  under  a  captain  named  Apsich, 


'  Hopr  hu  reproduced  thue  ev«iiU 
in  «  sbmngolj'  coufusoil  mnniier  for  Mi 
Cftnful «  writer  ;  he  seems  to  hsve  been 
unable  to  follow  with  eutc  the  Greek  nf 
Theophylactus.  He  utterly  aeglecta 
the  t^nronnkig)',  |)l&cing  the  defeat  And 
flight  of  ComentioluB  aflcr  tbe  success 
of  Priscua,  bat  that  is  of  sihbII  codm- 
queocu  wlipu  wc  compsrn  it  with  hi« 
acconnt  of  tho  o]>cnitioi)»  on  theTiieiH. 
"  Dm  koiwrliche  Hwr,  «ufgt>het2t  von 


dem  ehrxciziffCB  I'boku,  b^rohto  den 
Kuiaer  mit  RelwllioTi,  DtiMi  wHr  iii- 
soweit  j^Disttg  fiir  (lie  Avnreri,  als  di(; 
Sdhue  diea  KhagiUBiuit  13,0A0  Uanti  flOl 
Fitica  Strcifxiig  nach  dcrThptsH  untet- 
OAhmcn  imd  ftegen  30,000  *Gepideii' 
i)imlorujn(-htRn.  Alloin  Priscus  veniich- 
tete  sic  QQil  bealogte  selbot  <l«ti  m  Hilfe 
eilemlon  Khatfau."  Even  Cntl  Ho|rf 
ui  not  iiifalliDle  iu  using  his  latbori- 
ties. 
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WR8  encamped  at  a  place  in  Uiat  province  called  the  Cataracts. 
After  an  ineffectual  inter\'iew  between  the  Avar  commander 
and  the  Koman  general,  the  former  retreated  to  Constantiola 
and  the  latter  withdrew  to  Thrace  for  the  winter. 

(9)  602  A.D. — No  martial  operations  took  place  during 
spring,  hut  in  sunnnyr  Gudwin,  the  officer  second  in  command 
to  Peter,  invaded  the  laud  of  the  Slaves  beyond  the  Ister  and 
inflicted  terrible  slaughter  upon  them.  One  Slavonic  tribe, 
the  Antae  (or  Wenda),  were  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
cha^:an  accordingly  sent  Apsich  against  them  by  way  of  a  reply 
to  the  invasion  of  Gudwin.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
Apsich  was  successful,  but  it  is  recorded  that  about  the  same 
time  a  large  number  of  Avars  revolted  fi'om  their  lord  and 
sought  the  protection  of  Maurice. 

The  last  scene  in  the  reign  of  Maurice  has  been  related  in 
a  previous  chapter ;  and  at  tliis  point  our  hisbunan,  Theo- 
phylactuB,  concludes  his  work.  As  no  other  writer  coutiiiued 
where  he  left  off,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Avars  and  Slaves  for 
sixteen  years.  Of  their  doings  during  the  reign  of  Phocas  and 
the  first  eight  years  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius  our  scanty 
authorities  are  silent,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  siugle  notice 
that  in  the  second  year  of  Phocas  the  tribute  to  the  Avars 
was  raised.  We  can,  however,  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
Balkan  pmvinces  were  subjected  to  sad  ravages  during  the 
disorganisation  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  I'hocaa  and  the 
consequent  paralysis  fi-om  wliicJi  the  Empire  aulfered  in  the 
first  years  of  Heraclius.  The  hostilities  of  Asiatic  enemies 
were  generally  wont  to  have  an  eBect  on  events  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  barbarians  can  hardly  have  been  dis- 
posed to  miss  such  an  unrivalled  opportunity  fis  was  offered  to 
them  when  Asia  Minor  was  overrun  by  the  Persians. 


NOTE  ON  SLAVONIC  SETTLEJfENTS  m  GREECE 


The  groundlessness  of  Fallmerayer's  famous  theory  that  "not  a 
drop  of  genuine  and  uiemuced  Hellenic  hlood  flows  iti  the  veins  of 
the  christian  population  of  modem  Greece  "  hiis  been  sboMTi  by 
Hopf  in  Ilia  Grifchisclie  Geschkhte.  One  of  the  pajaagcs  on  whicli 
Fallmeruyer  throws  especial  weight  is  Evagrius,  vi.  10.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  quote  it  iji  full : — 

oi  A)8a/)<s  Sis  f'-^XP'-  '^^  KaXoi'fiivov  fuiKpou  T€t)(OiJi  SicAoiravTK 
SiyytSofa  Ay^jwiAoi/  t«  titl  rijv  Kk\d&a  iracrav  xal  irtpai  sroAeis  re 
Kal  ii>povpta  i^e7ro\i6pKrfauv  k<x\  TjvS/HnroOKnun'o  aroAAi'i'TW  awavra 
jcai  irvpvoXovvTii,  Twv  ffoAAwt'  a-rpaTfi'fiaruv  tcaro;  t^j-  ti^av  (vStarpir 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  Avars,  not  the  Slaves,  are  the  in- 
vaders mentioned  by  Evagriua,  and  therefore  the  passage  does  not 
support  Fallmerayer's  Slavonic  theory.  The  Avaric  invasions  of 
583  and  587  seem  to  be  referred  ta  In  the  second  place,  the  verbs 
avokkx'VTfi  and  wvfnroXovvTfi  cannot  fairly  be  taken  in  the  sense 
(which  Fallmerayer  assigas  to  them)  of  oxtermiimtion.  .Similar 
expressions  were  used  long  before  of  Yisigothio  and  Uunnic  de* 
vasta  lions. 

Aoother  comment  of  Hopf  is  not  so  convincing.  By  Hellas,  Fall- 
merayer naturally  understood  Thessaly  and  Graece  north  of  the 
Isthmus.  Hopf  says  (p.  91):  "Nur  Unkenntnias  dcr  Geographic 
konnte  den  Syrer  Evagrios  verinlassen  niichst  den  bek&nnten  SUidten 
Singidon  und  Anchialos  noch  'von  ganz  Hellas  und  andem  Stiidten 
und  Burgen  £U  redcn ' ;  entwoder  dacbte  or  sich  unter  Hellas  eino 
Stadt  oder  Burg,  was  am  waliracheinlichsten,  oder  er  iibertrug  den 
antiken  Kamen  des  eigentlichen  Griecfaenlanda  auch  auf  die 
thrakisch-makedonischen  Pro'vinzon  des  Romerreiehs."  Hellas 
was  a  division  of  ecclesiastical  geography,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  a  man  like  Evagrius,  Syrian  though  he  was, 
did  not  know  what  it  meant,  trifiai  cither  refers  loosely  back  to 
Singidunum  and  Anchialns,  or  is  tised,  like  uAAus  in  classical  Greek, 
in  the  sense  "besides."     It  is  quite  possible  that  io  one  of  these 
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years  the  Avaric  ravages  extended  south  of  Mount  Olympus ;  tbo 
lUternative  being  that  Evagrius  recorded  an  exaggerated  rumotir. 

The  passage  in  John  of  Ephcsus,  qaotcd  above,  p.  118,  is  not 
easily  disposed  of,  aud  Uopf,  though  he  shows  that  it  may  not 
necessarily  imply  Slavonic  settlements  in  GrtJKt  between  577  and] 
584,  hardly  succeeds  in  proving  that  such  settlements  were  nofcl 
made  'ITie  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  John  is 
that  the  Slaves  settled  hi  Hdlas  as  well  as  in  the  northorn  pro- 
^'iuce8 ;  and  as  there  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  are  bound 
to  accept  it?  Hopf  says  (p.  104):  "Dass  die  Slawincn,  die  fi77 
auoh  in  Hellas  pltindera,  mit  denselben  Slawen  identisch  sind, 
die  unter  Ardagast,  68-1-597  die  Kcichslaudti  vorhoeron,  kann 
keinem  Zweifel  unterliegen ;  wo  sie  sich  sesshaft  gemacht  lialten, 
geht  auA  <lem  gesagten  hinlanglidi  bervor,  namlich  in  den  Nord- 
pro\'ini»n,  zumeist  an  der  Dooau."  This  is  u  very  weak  argument. 
Probably  the  Slaves  wlio  plundered  Greece  in  577  belonged  to  the 
same  tiibes  as  those  led  by  Ardagaat  {though  this  assumption  is 
not  certain) ;  but  why  should  not  sorae  of  tlicm  have  settled  in 
Greece!  Unless  Uopf  means  by  identisch  individually  the  same, 
his  argument  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  identity  in  that  sense  is 
certainly  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

If  there  is  no  evidence  to  support,  there  is  none  to  contradict 
Phrantzes'  statement  that  Monembasia  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Maurice,  and  this  may  have  some  slight  weight  {see  above,  p.  120)  m 
in  corrulKtratiiig  the  sL-it«ment  of  John  of  Ephesus,  accoixling  to  ite  fl 
simplest  interpretation.  But  we  may  admit  Slavonic  settlements  in 
Greece  before  GOO  and  yet  be  very  far  from  accepting  Falhiiemyer's 
theory.  U  may  be  considered  certain  that  these  settlements  were 
only  in  the  open  country  and  nut  in  the  cities. 


CHAPTER    V 


THB    LOMOAACS    IN   ITALY 


The  character  of  the  metlicval  history  of  Italy  was  decided  in 
the  sixth  century.  We  can  hardly  overrate  too  highly  the 
importance  of  its  reconquest  by  Justiuiau,  which  brought  it 
into  contact  f^aiu  with  the  centre  of  Graeco-Koman  civilisation. 
The  tender  hotbed  plant  of  Theodoric's  Ostrogothic  civUitas, 
which  hod  never  looked  really  promising,  had  perished  before 
ii  bud  was  formed ;  the  thing  intermediate  lietween  barbarism 
and  high  civilisation  was  put.  away ;  and  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Italy  was  to  result  from  the  mixture  of  centuries 
between  the  most  nide  and  the  raost  refined  peoples  dwelling 
side  by  side. 

The  extirpation  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards ;  the  whole  land 
was  imperial  for  a  space  of  but  fifteen  years  (553-568). 
These  two  events,  the  imperial  conquest  and  the  Iximbard 
conquest,  iwssesscd  a  high  importance  not  merely  for  Italy 
but  for  the  whole  western  world.  The  first  secured  more 
constant  iutercuiirse  between  Kast  and  West,  the  second  i)ro- 
moted  the  rise  of  the  papal  power. 

After  the  battle  in  which  the  allied  Avars  and  Lombards 
destroyed  the  monarchy  of  the  Gepids  (067  a.d.),  Alboin, 
the  Lombard  king,  with  an  innumerable  liost,  including  many 
uationalities,  even  Saxons,  advanced  from  Pauuouia  to  the 
subjugation  of  Italy  (568  a.i>.)  ^     The  greater  part  of  northern 


^  T}ic  iitary  tliat  \Aiiieii,  the  exarch 
(who  had  been  lately  superaedcd],  eo- 
raged  at  an  inmltiiig  mesMce  from  the 
EispR«s  Sojihia,  nruund  mmwlf  by 

VOL.  U 


nruuRi 


Inviting  the  Lombanla  to  invade,  may 
be  ri^ji'C'trd  aa  a  {Me.  Sojibia  is  said 
to  biYe  MDt  bim  a  diMUtl',  suKRestiD^ 
that  ]io  was  nut  a  Tnon  (Paultu,  i/uOfrw 

h 
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Italy,  Venetia,*  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  of  which  a. large  regionn 
was  afterwards  to  be  called  permauently  by  the  name  of  the 

new  concjuerors,  had  no  :neans  of  defence.  Milan  was  occupied 
without  resistance ;  and  in  these  regions  the  invaders  M*ere 
perhaps  supported  by  a  remuaat  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Pavift,! 
tlie  ancient  Ticinum,  destined  to  be  tlie  capital  of  tbe  new 
Teutonic  kingdom,  held  out.  The  exarch  Longiuus,  who 
had  succeeded  Narses,  could  do  little  more  than  make  Kavenna 
and  the  Aemilia  secure.  The  bishop  of  Aquileia  had  fled 
to  Grado,^  aud  Houoi-atus,  the  bishop  of  Milau,^  to  Genoa, 
but  Ticitium  defended  itself  so  long  and  so  firmly  that  the 
irritated  Lombard  is  said  to  have  vowed  that  he  woidd 
massticre  all  the  iuhabitiint3.  Bub  when  the  place  was  taken 
after  a  si^  of  three  years,  he  relented  and  chose  it  for  his 
capital.  Alilan  and  Ticiaum  were  the  cities  which  Alboin 
was  destined  to  posse.s8 ;  Kavenna,  the  Aemilia,  and  the  Penta- 
poUs*  stood  out  against  the  invaders,  and  liavenna  was 
probably  not  even  attacked  by  tliem.  Alboin  himself  did  not 
penetrate  farther  south  than  Tuscany,^  but  his  nobles,  with 
bands  of  followers,  presset.!  fonvard  and  formed  the  duchies 
of  Spnletium  and  Beneventuni.  Most  of  the  towns  in  these 
districts  were  totally  undefended  ^ ;  the  walls  of  Beueventum 


Xanw&anfftTMin,  ii.  S).  TIlo  samestorr 
in  told  of  HonnLsdus  and  Varalinui ;  it 
vu  told  i)i  uiiLnout  tinuv!  of  &  kfugof 
Cypnu  wjti  a  ijmwu  of  Cyrtnu  (Hurodo- 
toi,  ]r.  182}.     £«  above,  p.  110. 

'  Tfaoae  districts  wiirc  ill  L-oi-lKtinoticiil 
opiKisition  to  J  ustiniaD  aiid  the  Koiusq 
Bnt,  a  firfumataneii  Vfhich  {ii-Hbal>Iy 
favoutvd  tbo  courjucHt  of  Album,  At 
tliU  tiiiib  tlie  Fmak)t  w«te  &11ie»  of 
tlio  Lombardji  a.nd  Avars.  Cf.  Me- 
iimiilfr,  fr,  'i\.  Aliiuin  iiiari-iwl  Chlot- 
iuioda,  a  daughter  of  Chtotar  1.  (FaiU, 
L27). 

»  Jb.  il  10. 

'  AJboiu  entend  lignria  \-ndidi<me 
iitffrtdieiUe  tertia  b  S«ptemb«r  569 
{ti.  25). 

*  lb.  U.  A  difiicult}-  haH  been  felt 
as  t<i  the  identity  ot  the  cities  of 
tb^  PentapHoliB  and  the  D«cnpolu  (so 
aft'*!)  uivntioHEd  in  i^'ightb-^^ciittiry  hia- 
tor}')-  1  boliflve  it  uui  bccu  liiially 
•olvod  (ly  L.  ;^]Tnl)rUAt  in  hid  neat 
Uttl«  eway,  i>i>  tarHoriitie  Pvlitik  drr 
Pmptle  con  500  bit  SOO  (pp.  S4,  65). 
Tbo  FcutapoIissAnmiiiuui,  Pisanrum, 


Fannm,  SenegaUia,  Ancona  ;  t1i«  Deca. 
|K)li»  SB  Auxiiouiii  (0<iimu),  Uutnaaa 
(Umaoa),  AeaU  (Jesi).  KorumiemprouU 
( FossomljTxtne),  Miint»'inf<retniin  (Moii> 
tefeltTo),  Uibiimni,  Temtorium  Val- 
vease,  Callis  (Caglil,  I.uctoli,  and 
Eugubiiim.  Ttit.'  AcnuJia  contained 
thtt  ciKxttdca  of  Ferrnm,  llologna,  CeeeDa, 
Iinolit,  i-tc 

'  According  to  I'aal  (it.  2tiJ,  lie  snb- 
jtigatod  bJI  tlie  land  usqu<  <iH  TttKtam 
tlunng  ttm  i>iegi>  nf  Ti'^imiiii  ;  niul  Pnul 
attribiitea  tliia  celt-rity  to  the  exhauiittOQ 
of  ttie  inhabitaiita  by  th^  ivCiHRt  pla^a 
and  s  fauuiiL-.  It  ia  doublfid.  however, 
whether  the  cooiiucst  was  rciiUy  so  soon 
aiToni{ili»hi.-d.  Albniu  i.3iiitiirw]  Vuroiia 
and  Viiicviitta,  bat  PatAvimu  nud  Cre- 
niuua  were  not  takeu  till  the  ilnyH  of 
Auilulf. 

•  Tho  uadefondfd  stat*  of  the  towns 
of  Miutheru  Italy  in  the  tiino  of  the 
Gothic  war  is  prvveJ  by  the  notLce^  of 
Prowipinn.  The  only  foitifiwl  town  in 
Lnrania  was  Acerenza,  on  the  Cala- 
brian  borders  (6irtp  'AxtfiovTiia  naXaiVt 
'PufoJoi,    B,    0.    iii.     2&) ;      Robi>auo 
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had  lieen  destitiyed  by  Totila ;  and  thus  the  conquests  were 
effectetl  without  difficulty.  The  name  Zotto,  and  he  is  little 
more  tliou  a  uome,  is  well  known  as  that  of  the  tiret  duke  of 
Beneventum ;  he  ruled  for  twenty  years,  and  as  his  successor 
Arichis  was  appointed  in  591,  the  foundation  of  the  duchy  of 
Beneventuni  is  fixed  to  571.^  At  first  small,  tlie  duchies  of 
Spoletium  and  Beneventum  soon  expanded  at  the  expense  of 
their  Roman  neighbours,  and  the  dukes  were  afterwards  able 
to  maintain  a  position  independent  of  tlic  Lombard  kings,  in 
consequence  of  their  geojfraphical  separation  from  the  northern 
duchies  by  the  strip  of  Kuman  territory  which  extended  from 
Rome  to  the  lands  of  the  Pentapolis. 

King  ^Vlboin  was  slain  in  57^.  Fate  is  said  to  have  over- 
taken liini  by  the  hands  of  his  second  wife  Kusamund,  the 
Gepid  princess,  who  cherished  feelings  of  revenge  towards  her 
lord  on  a<JCouut  of  tlie  ileath  of  her  fatlier  Cuiiimund,  and  a 
dark  legend  has  associated  itself  with  her  name.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  king  was  not  a  necessary  element  in  a  Lombard's 
political  vision  ;  niyalty  could  easily  be  dispensed  with.  Ac- 
oordingly,  after  the  short  rei*,'n  of  Clepho,  Alboin's  successor^ 
the  dukes  did  not  elect  a  new  sovereign,  and  for  about  eleven 
years  there  was  no  central  Ix)nibard  jrower.^  Rut  in  584  tlie 
invasions  of  the  Franks  compelled  the  dukedoms^  to  form  a 
united  resistance,  and  necessitated  the  renewal  of  the  kingly 
office  for  the  purpose  of  this  unity.  Autharis,  Clepho's  son, 
was  elected  king.  At  the  same  Lime  the  Kniperor  Maurice 
ap|iointed  a  new  exarch,  $maragdu9>  to  succeed  Longinua. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Lombard  power 
in  Italy  might  be  extinguished  in  the  cradle.  The  activity  of 
►Smaiag'Jus  succeeded  iu  forming  a  great  coalition  against  the 
invaders  (588  A.D.)  ;  the  Franks  and  the  Avars  uniUid  with 
the  Komans  for  their  destruction.  But  the  Franks  were  not 
really  earnest  supporters  of  the  Soman  cause ;  and  the  enter- 


('PoM-KJa]  wu  th«  diierfort  Id  Bmttii; 
on  Napli-s  aud  Ccunao  th«  wbolo  de- 
fence ol'  CaiiiptuU  devolml. 

*  Compare  F.  Hintoti,  Das  Urrsexj- 
UiMm  Senertnt,  p.  3. 

■  Paul,  it  32:  per  amioa  dtwta. 
During  tliia  tiitvm.'gtium  tlii<  Lom- 
bards were  active  in  devaatatitift  and 
conqnaring.  Tho  Ilenedictiuv  mouluof 


lIoQtc  Ca«iiio  irero  forced  to  floe  from 
tlieir  iiioiiaxtery,  which  was  pulled 
iloffn  {&90  A.]!.]  xnd  n>iiiaiii)^d  dcaolatc 
fur  more  than  a  hnndred  I'ean.  Ct 
?aul.  Diac.  jr.  18.  It  wus  rt'liuUlabout 
720  bv  the  abbot  Pctronax  in  Uic 
dare  of  Pope  Gregory  11. 
'  Apponntly  thiitT*fi 


{Paul,  il  32). 


tly  thiitf'fivc  in  auniber 
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prise  came  to  nothing.^  A  year  or  two  later  we  find  the  am* 
bassadors  of  the  Franks  at  Coustantinople,  attempting  to  induce 
Maurice  to  make  them  grants  of  money. 

Ill  590  Agilulf  auGCceded  Autharis.  He  conquered  the 
eastern  parts  of  northern  Italy  which  were  still  ruled  by  the 
exarch  ;  especially  the  cities  of  Patavium  and  Cremona,  in 
the  east  The  Lombard  conquests  were  not  accomplished  aa 
rapidly  ns  is  sometimes  represented,  not  as  rapidly  by  any 
means  as  tlie  cunti^uest  of  the  Vandals  in  ^Vfricst  It  was  not 
till  the  rei^n  of  Rotharis  (636-652)  tliat  the  coast  of  Liguria 
aud  the  city  of  Genoa  were  won.  The  conqueror  of  Liguria 
is  now  celebrated  as  the  cnnipjler  nf  the  Iximbard  code  of  laws  ; 
but  he  also  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  victorious  com- 
bataut  on  the  banks  of  the  Scultenna  (Tnnaro),  where  the  exarch 
and  the  Itoraans  suffered  a  great  defeat  <6-12  a.d.)^  After  this 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  Komaiis  and  Lombanls  altered 
but  little;  towns  were  taken  and  retaken,  but  the  general  out- 
line of  the  territories  remained  the  same. 

The  exarchate  of  Ravenua,  iiichuling  the  Peutapolis  and 
the  Aemilia,  naturally  maintained  itself,  as  the  imperial  power 
was  concentrated  there.  Komc,  although,  in  a  state  of  sad  de- 
cline and  often  liard  pressed,  was  able  to  keep  tlie  Lombards  at 
bay,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  roi)es,  who  possessed 
intlucnce  over  the  Lombards  themselves.  Naples  and  Anialfi 
also  remained  imperial,  and  the  land  of  Bruttii,  for  a  moment 
occupied  by  the  Teutons,  was  soon  won  hack  by  the  Empire. 
In  the  north,  Venice  and  Istria  were  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  exarch  of  Itavenna. 

It  is  appai-cnt  that  the  imperial  possessions  tended  to  break 
up  into  three  groups.  Venice,  Grade,  aud  Istria,  the  nucleus 
of  the  future  sovereignty  of  Venice,  formed  a  group  by  them- 
selves in  the  nortli ;  the  exarchate  of  Ea\*enna,  with  which, 
Rome  was  both  adminiatratively  and  territorially  connected, 
formed  a  group  in  the  centre,  although  Eonie  tended  to  be- 
come independent  of  the  exarch  ;  Naples  sometimes  seemed  to 
belong  to  this  group,  and  iit  oth«r  times  to  fall  in  with  the 
southern  group,  which  comprised  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  BnittiL 

The  distribution  of  the  Lombards  corresponds,  and  each  group 


4 


'  Su  vqh  RiDke,  mitgtsehichttt  ir.  S,  p.  1&8. 
*  Fau],  ir,  45. 
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fulfils  it.3  special  function.  (1)  Tlie  northern  group  inclwdes 
Pavia,  tho  royal  residence,  the  duchies  of  Bergamo,  Urescia, 
Friuli,  Trient,  etc.,  and  Tuscany :  tins  group  was  associated 
more  especially  witli  the  Lombard  kings,  for  in  it  they  pos- 
sessed a  real  as  well  as  a  nominal  jurisdiction-  Its  function 
waa  to  oppose  the  Frank  invasions  in  the  north-west  and  to 
threaten  tho  exarchate,  while  on  tho  dukes  of  I'riuli  iu  their 
march-land  devulvud  thti  defence  of  Lombordy  against  the 
Slaves  and  Avars,  wlio  pressed  on  the  frontier.  (2)  The  Lom- 
bard territory  in  central  Italy  was  the  duchy  of  Spoletium, 
which  endeavoured  tfl  extend  ita  limits  to  the  north  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Pentapolis  and  to  the  west  at  the  expense  of  Kome. 
This  duchy  tended  to  join  Tuscany  and  include  the  istliunia  of 
land  which  lay  along  the  Flamiuian  road  between  Itome  and  the 
Adriatic.  (3)  In  the  south,  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  included 
almost  all  the  terntflry  east  of  Naples  and  north  of  Consentia. 
lint  this  description  of  the  geographical  demarcation  of 
Lombard  and  Ruuiau  territory  is  not  auflicieut  to  explain  the 
relations  of  the  powers.  There  are  two  facts  which  should 
be  emphasised,  as  having  exercised  a  decisive  iulluence  on  the 
development  of  Italy.  The  first  is,  that  tho  LotnKirds  were  a 
military  nation  with  no  aptitude  for  cultivating  the  soil.  They 
consequently  at  first  left  thu  landowners  hi  possession  of  their 
land,  exacting  from  them  a  tribute  of  one-third  of  tho  produce, 
but  afterwards  occupied  a  third  of  the  land  themselves,  em- 
ploying of  course  slave  lahour.  The  result  was  tliat  no 
violent  change  was  produced  in  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion. Tlie  otlier  fact  was  the  wide  exteut  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Church,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  but  to  understand 
the  importance  of  this  we  must  consider  the  development  of 
the  papal  power,  which  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  largely 

t effected,   and   become  acquainted  with  Pope   Gregory  I.,  the 
greatest  figure  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
r 


The  greatness  of  Gregory  I.*  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 


*  For  tlie  Btiiily  of  Oregory's  lijtturfl, 
M  important  for  the  oonclitioii  of  Italy 
at  tbis  timc,  a  new  foundation  has  been 
laid  l>y  tho  work  of  tLw  laU'  Paul 
Gwald  in  hiii  "Studicu  ztir  Aiu^^boUeA 
Rdglsttipi  Gre^r'a  I."  (iu  tlic  Htui*  At- 
cAi'r).     £w&la'>    great    dUcorery   u-as 


that  finrpifi^Ant  i^oUectioQ  of  tho  lettcra 
in  ths  result  of  thno  different  nullec- 
tionti,  which  itbtc  welded  trtBcUier. 
Kwald  also  s)iuwo<I  that  the  Mrlir«t  Lifu 
of  I'otx;  Circgorj'  watt  that  in  a  8t. 
Oall  CoJi'X,  coinpoaed  by  an  l-Iiigluli' 
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gatherod  up  and  presented  in  a  new  fonn  and  with  new  em- 
phasis tlie  most  lively  religious  influences  tliat  had  op<;rated  in 
the  Latin  wurld,  namely  the  theological  system  of  St  Augus- 
tine and  the  monastic  ideal  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  seized  and  made  the  most  of  the  gracions 
opportunities  which  the  time  offered  for  increasing  and  extend- 
ing the.  intluoitce  of  the  Komau  see. 

Tlje  events  of  liis  life  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  achieving  these 
results.  From  the  diverse  characters  of  his  parents  be  in- 
herited Iwth  a  capacity  for  worldly  success  and  a  spiritual 
temperament ;  his  father  was  a  civil  magistrate  in  Kome  and 
his  mother  Silvia  was  a  saint.  He  studied  law  with  a  view  to 
a  secular  career,  but  liis  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  reading 
Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  inner  voice  triumphed  in  the 
end,  for,  when  he  attained  the  high  dignity  of  prefect  of  the  city 
(574),  the  circumstances  of  state  and  the  gilded  pomp  which 
surrounded  liim  struck  him  with  a  sort  of  terror ;  he  felt  that 
the  temptations  lurking  in  them  might  assail  and  win ;  and  he 
fled,  as  if  from  foes,  to  the  shelter  of  cloister  life,  having  hmkeu 
with  the  world  hy  spending  the  patrimony  of  his  father  on  the 
foundation  of  seven  monasteries.  But  the  ascetic  rigours  to 
which  he  zealously  submitted  himself  began  t€  Iiarni  his  health, 
and  Pope  Pelagius,  kindly  interfering,  cJiused  Mm  to  leave 
his  cell  and  enter  the  ranks  of  the  clcrgj*,  and  sent  him  as 
an  apwrfmariw,  or  nunt-io,  to  Constantinople,  wliere  he  re- 
mained for  six  years  (579-585).  Oji  his  return  to  I!ome  he 
became  abbot  of  the  monastery  which  he  had  himself  founded 
there,  and  it  was  at  tins  time  that  he  obsenfed  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  slaves  in  the  market-place  and  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
mission  for  the  conversion  of  Britain.  He  had  made  all  the 
necessary  preparations  to  set  out  for  that  obscure  island,  wliich 
had  already  become  a  laud  of  fable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Empire,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  ont  his  intention 
by  Pope  Pidagius,  to  whom  lie  wa.s  far  too  useful  to  be  lost. 
Pelagius  died  in  5  DO,  and  Gregory  was  unanimously  elected 
to  succeed  him,  but  sorely,  it  appears,  against  his  own  will  It  is 
a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  cont^mporar)'^  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  was  also  forced  uiiwitlingly  to  accept  his  chair, 
and  that  he  also,  like  Gregory,  jiractised  the  most  rigorous 
asceticism ;  and  yet  that  John  Jejnnator  tenaciously  clung  to 
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Ecumenical,"  while  Gregory  won  for  the  Komao 
buhop  a,  more  ecmnenical  position  than  he  had  ever  held 
bcfon.  In  these  men  there  seems  to  have  been  a  real  onion 
of  ptide  in  their  oflice  with  personal  humility. 

from  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  Gr^ory  had  three 

diffetent  experiences.     He  had  the  experience  of  civil  affairs, 

Ite  iiad  the  experience  of  monastic  life,  he  had  the  experience 

of  ecclesiastical  diplomacy.     Thus  he  wo^  peculiarly  fitted  to 

carr^  on  the  various  forms  uf  activity  wliich  tlie  papal  dignity 

«a<l  ibe  difticuU circumstances  of  Italy  rendered  possible;  and 

his  istrong  nature,  of  somewhat  coarse  fibre,  was  well  adapted 

to    <»ntend  with  and  take  advantfu;e  of  the  troubled  times. 

TTe   may  consider,  in  order,  his  relation  to  the  Lombards,  his 

position  in  western  Christendom,  his  relation  to  the  Emperor, 

his  theological  and  litemiy  work. 

Xlie  hands  of  the  Koman  Emperors,  Justin,  Tiberius,  and 

Ataurice,  were  so  full  with  the  wearisome  Persian  and  Avaric 

w&rs    that  they  had  no  money  or  men  to  send  to  tlie  relief  of 

Italy.      The  exarch  could  do  little,  for  though  he  was  invested 

'trit.Ii     military   as  well  as  civil  authority,  his  attention   was 

chiefly  confined  to  the  collection  of  taxes.     While  the  Pope 

naturally  concerned  for  the  defence  of  Borne  in  the  first 

his  concern  extended  also  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  espe- 

cij&U3r  to  the  southern  pru\'ince8.      It  was  Pelagius,  and   not 

the    exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  sent  entreaties  for  assistance  to 

the      £mperor9.      One   of   the  nusaions    assigned  to   Gregory 

wlafexi  he  was  apocrisiarius  was  to  obtain  aid  against  the  Lom- 

{>a^xis ;  bat  Tiberias  was  unable  to  send  succour,  and  advised 

tfae-     Xope  either  to  buy  off  the  enemy,  or  by  a  bribe  to  persuade 

tb^     Tranks  to  invade  Cisalpine  Oaul'     Shortly  after  this  the 

^^''^EK.xiks  were  induced  to  undertake  three  successive  invasions ; 

o^a.*.     these  came  to  nothing,  as  no  intelligent  co-operation  was 

ed  out  between  the  invaders  and  the  military  forces  of  tlie 

Yrhate. 

ii  the  year  in  which  Gregory  became  Pope,  Autharis  died, 
.  his  widow,  the  Bavarian  Tlieudclinda,  married  Agilulf,  who 
^*^*«i^utte  the  new  king.  Agilulf  was  an  Arian,  but  Theudelinda 
^^'^'^  a  Catholic,  and  Gregory  possessed  so  much  influence  over 
"^X"  that  her  husband  allowed  their  son  to  l>e  baptized  into  the 

^   TDieriiu.  hDwrrer.  reliered  tfae  fAmtoe  which  iffectej  Roin«  m  Us  rvtgn. 
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Catholic  faitii  and  ceased  to  place  the  Catholics  in  his  realm 
uuder  any  di&ahilities.  ITiua  iii  Gregory's  time  the  see  of 
Komc  and  the  Lombard  court  were  generally  on  very  good 
toiTTis,  althougli  on  one  occasion  (fiSS)  Agilulf  threatened  Kome, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  buy  him  off,  The  Pojie  was  the 
mediator  of  a  peace  between  Pavia  and  Itnvenna  in  599.* 

Thus  it  was  not  the  king  of  Lombardy  who  was  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Pope,  but  the  dukes  of  Beneventum  and 
Spoletium.  The  foi-mer  pressed  on  the  Koman  territory  in  the 
south,  tlie  latter  pressed  on  it  in  tlie  east.  Now,  while  it  was 
of  course  necessary  to  defend  Itorae  and  other  important  cities 
against  Lombard  aggressions,  it  was  also  extrtiiuely  desirable  for 
the  Popes  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Lombard  rulers,  as  the  lands 
of  the  Church  were  scattered  through  tbbir  dominions.  Thus 
the  Pope  had  a  far  greater  interest  in  maintaining  peace  than 
the  exarchs,  who  had  no  pledges  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  ciniumatancti  was  apjiart^ut  when,  in  592,  Gregory  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  was  threatening 
Konie ;  and  the  Emperor  Maurice  called  him  "  fatuous  "  for  so 
doing. 

Gregory  practically  managed  all  the  political  and  military 
affairs  in  the  south  of  Italy,  though  tliis  was  strictly  the  duty 
of  the  exarch.  He  appointed  the  commanders  of  garrisons 
and  provided  for  the  defence  of  cities ;  and  in  this  activity  not 
only  were  bis  early  secular  tmlning,  and  his  exjienence  in 
public  affairs,  of  service,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  civil 
functionary  in  Rome  must  have  secured  for  him  considembly 
greater  power  and  inilucnco  with  the  people  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  possessed.  Tlio  Pojhj's  practical  exix:ricnce 
aided  him  in  administering  "  the  patrimony  of  Peter,"  to  which 
I  have  aU'eudy  reftirred.  This  was  an  iniportiint  nuxlter,  as 
the  large  possessions  of  the  Church  were  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  supporting  and  extending  the  papal  power.  Nor 
were  these  jtossessiona  confined  to  Italy  ;  the  Church  owned 
property  in  north  Africa,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Dalmatia.  Tho 
income  from  these  lauds  enabled  Gregory  to  take  mea.sure3 
for  the  defence  of  Rome,  to  give  the  monthly  distributions  of 
bread  and  money  to  the  poor,  to  ransom  captives  taken  in  war. 
He  was    therefore  extremely  careful    in  watching  over  the 

'  Sic  Pftol,  iv.  8.     CaUinicuB  was  the  exarcli  irho  coDcladed  this  pe&cc. 
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economy  of  the  ratrimony,  which  was  placed  ia  the  hands  of 
ordained  clergy  called  rectorrs  or  d^faisorts;  and  he  used  to 
inquire  into  tlie  minutest  details. 

In  SiMiin,  iu  Gaul,  and  in  Africa  the  influence  of  Kome  was 
considerably  increased  under  Gregory,  while  tlie  conversion  of 
Britain  exten<Ied  the  limits  of  western  Christendom.^  Leander, 
the  bishop  of  Seville,  who  was  a  wami  saipporter  of  Gregorj*, 
induced  lieceared,  the  Visigotldc  kiny,  whom  he  had  converted 
from  Arianism  to  Catbolicismj  to  send  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
an  announcement  of  his  convei-sion,  accompanied  by  the  guerdon 
of  a  gold  cup,  as  an.  offering  to  St.  Peter.'  In  Gaul  Gregory 
exercised  considerable  indirect  indnenco,  and  the  bishop  of 
Aries  acted  as  a  sort  of  vicar  or  unofficial  representative.  The 
exertions  of  the  Pope  were  successful  in  suppressing  or 
lessening  many  abuses,  such  as  simony  aud  persecution  of  the 
Jews  J  and  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  celebrated 
Queen -mother  Brunhilda.  Brimhilda'a  acts  are  supposed  to 
have  secured  her  an  honourable  place  among  the  Jezebels  of 
history,  but  Pope  Gregory  felt  great  joy  over  her  "christian 
spirit"  It  is  certainly  futile  to  assume,  with  Gregory's 
defenders,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  contemporary  history  of 
the  courts  of  Paris  and  Soissons,  because  very  small  connection 
subsisted  tlien  between  Italy  and  France ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  the  correspondence  be  regarded  as  either  surprising 
or  damning.  Brunhilda  was  liberal  in  endowing  chui-ches  and 
religious  institutions;  she  was  sympathetic  and  helpful  in, 
Orrery's  missionary  enterprises ;  she  was  Koman  in  her  ideas. 
If  her  political  conduct  was  not  irreproachable,  .she  had  tlirown 
much  in  the  counter  scale ;  if  she  was  a  fiend,  she  was  certainly 
a  fiend  angelical.  Wlieu  we  take  into  account  the  ideas  of 
that  age,  in  which  heresy  was  looked  on  as  the  dea<Jliest  sin 
and  religious  zeal  as  efhcient  to  cancel  many  crimen,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  that  Gregory  treated  IJnmhilda  with 
respect 

In  Africa  Gregory  had  far  greater  authority  than  in  Gaul, 
where  he  had  no  official  position.  Not  only  were  the  bishops 
of  Cartilage  and  Nunudia  his  ardent  supporters  and  useful 

'  598  w»8  the  daw  of  the  mijisioa  of         '  GreRorr  cunciliatwl  Beocawd  vrith 
8L  AngnsUno.     Ten  tbouKtmi)  Au^Iu-       tlb«     Eininn.'.       T\»;    VUigotliic    kitig 

the     fiJoptwi  tlw  iiDp^riol  lumfl  of  Fluriui. 
Cf.  Greg.  Bp.  ix.  122  and  xiij.  47. 


Saxons  were  convtirted,  but  n-itli 
firitou  he  wia  not  ituecvuful. 
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instruments,  but  the  exarch  Gennadins,  who  had  earned  a  fair 
farau  by  delivering  hia  provinces  from  the  Moorisli  hordes  who 
vexed  it,  favoured  and  encouraged  the  increase  of  the  Pope's 
intluence.  A  regular  system  was  introduced  of  appealing  to 
the  see  of  Rome  as  the  snpreme  ecclesiastical  court- 

The  relations  of  Gregory  t<|  tlie  Emperor  Maurice,  whose 
subject  .he  was,  were  not  uuti-oubled  by  discord,  and  in  the 
extension  of  bis  ecclesiastical  jiiriadiction  the  Pope  sometimes 
came  into  eollision  with  the  Emperor.  In  Balmatia,  for 
example,  a  certain  Maximus  was  elected  bishop  nf  Salona. 
Gregory  forbade  bis  consecration,  and  Maximus  appealed  to 
Maurice,  who  espoused  Ids  cause.  Then  Gregory  forbade  him 
to  perform  the  episcopal  offices,  but  Maurice  continued  to 
support  Maximus  iu  his  contempt  of  tlie  papil  commands.  As 
Greyon,'  bad  no  means  of  enfonnng  bi.s  will,  he  consultetl  his 
dignity  by  transferring  the  matter  to  Maximian,  the  bishop  of 
Ravenna,  and  Maximus,  as  directed,  betook  himself  thither. 
He  was  there  convinced  of  his  fault  and  confessed  that  he  had 
"ainned  against  God  and  against  Pope  Gregory." 

Gregory's  quarrel  with  the  Patriarch  of  Cunatantinople  has 
been  alreadj-  referred  to,  and  in  this  affair  too  the  Pope  came 
into  collision  with  the  Emperor.  It  has  also  been  mentioned 
that  there  was  discord  between  them  on  the  matter  of  Gregorj-'s 
relations  to  the  Lombards.  A  law  of  Maurice,  which  prevented 
soldiera  from  shirking  service  by  entering  monasteries  was  yet 
another  cause  of  dispute. 

The  consequence  was  that  tlic  relations  between  Gregory 
and  Maurice  were  strained ;  Gregory  was  inclined  to  attribute 
all  the  evils  which  beset  the  Empire  to  the  iniquity  of  the 
Emperor,  and  he  was  so  unspeakably  relieved  by  the  death 
of  Maurice  that  lie  could  not  rt-^strain  the  voice  of  jubil- 
ation. He  looked  upon  Phocas,  whose  name  becjime  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Empire  a  "  common  nayword  and  recreation  " 
for  all  that  is  abcjniinable,  as  a  public  deliverer  to  whom  the 
thauksgi\'ing  of  the  world  was  due  j  and  his  congratulatory 
letter  to  Phocas,  wherein  he  says  that  "  in  heaven  choirs  of 
angels  woiild  sing  a  gloria  to  the  Creator  "  may  still  lie  read. 

This  is  a  page  in  Gregory's  corresiionJeDCc  which,  like  his 
letters  to  Bninhihla,  has  been  made  a  subject  for  sectarian 
controversy.     Protestants  seize  hold  of  it  as  a  glaring  blot  in 
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tbc  F'lpe's  character,  while  Catholics  are  at  pains  to  defend 

IjiiB  00  the  plea  that  he  knew  nothing  either  of  PhocEia  per- 

KQiillr  or  of  the  circumstancea  under  which  he  had  assumed 

iJje  crown.      It  has   been  t*-sppcially  urged    that  there  was  no 

apocmiariu5  at  Constantinople  at  the  time  to  inform  him  of 

cbe  details,  aud  that  he  had  merely  heard  the  bare  fact  that 

PhocM  had  succeeded  Maurice.     Here  a^ain  we  have  no  proof 

of  the  extent  of  the  Pope's  information  ;  but  it  seems  gratuitous 

to  Asaume   that  be  knew  nothing  of  the  details.     Such  au 

assumption  wonld  not  lie  maHe  in  the  cose  of  any  one  but  a 

saint ;  the  ground  for  tlie  exception  being  that  the  diameter  of 

ft  saiai  is  inconsistent  with  the  authorship  of  a  letter  in  which 

tlie  perpetrator  of  such  acts  as  those  of  Pliocna  is  not  merely 

■cknowletlged   but  euloj^sed.     But   we    must    remember   the 

ideas  which  were  prevalent  at  the   time ;  wheu  we  are  at  a 

hnitt  of  entertainment   in  the   sixth  or  seventh  century  we 

nast  be  particularly  careful  not  to  reckon  without  our  host 

Jlauricc  was,   in   Uie  eyes  of  Gregory,  a  pestilence  to  tlic 

Ern  piiv  aud  a  foe  to  the  Church ;  his  death  was  a  consummation 

etninently  to  be  desired ;  and  be  who  should  achieve  such  a 

cousuuunation  was  a  jwrson  devoutly  to  be  blessed.    Tliere  seems 

iherefore  no  reason   to  suppose  that  Gregory  was  not  aware 

thnt  the  feet  of  Phocas,  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  were  stained 

vitfa  innocent  blood ;  he  looked  upon  the  acts  as  a  political 

aeceasity,  for  which  it  would  have  been  hardly  fair  to  condemn 

the  new  Emperor.^     On  the  other  baud,  we  need  not  suppose 

that  Grejjor)'  was  influenced  by  any  ulterior  motive  to  speak 

insincerely  in  his  letter,  or  that  he  aimed  at  flattering  Phocas 

in  Up  commanding  the  Patriarch  of  Constant inoplt?   to  discard 

tHo  obnoxious  ecumeniial   title.     This  ensued ;  but  we  need 

not  assume  that  it  was  compassed  by  insincerity  on  the  part 

of  the  Vo\)c. 

Thus  Gregory  with  consummate  dexterity  took  advantage 
**'  «11  the  mean.<t  that  presented  themselves  to  put  the  papal 
Povrer  on  an  independent  footing,  and  win  for  it  universal  re- 
^Ogoitiou  in  the  West.    But  it  is  especially  important  to  observe 

T  (    may  W  notcj  that  ibe  corre-  stronger.     If  wc  Mmitne  knotvledge  in 

,  LiC«  with  ItruuhililiiAiii]  that  willi  mic   cast'   vivi   iiiHy    oAiniiiie    it   in   the 

'■    "-j.^n,  ukcn  together,  mskc  the  cbh  other,  and  it  U  gmtuitguii  to  assume 

'"'^vanit  the  aMnmptioD  of  ignoruicc  ignomntv!  in  both  c&scs. 
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how  the  double  rule  in  Italy  contributed  to  the  realisation  of 
the  Pope's  ambition.  If  there  had  beea  no  Lombard  iuvasion, 
if  Italy  had  beeu  the  secure  possession  of  the  Koman  Empire, 
Gregory  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Auj^ustus  of 
Byzantium  and  would  have  had  no  power  to  act  indEiwndeiitly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  imperial  power  was 
equally  important ;  it  would  haie  been  still  more  disastrous  to 
become  Uie  subject  af  the  Lombjird  king.  Tims  the  independ- 
ence of  the  I'opcs  was  struck  like  a  spark  between  tlic  rival 
temporal  powers  that  divided  Italy. 


If  we  turn  to  his  more  specially  i-eligious  work,  we  find 
that  Gregory  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence  over  tlie  future 
life  of  the  Church.  lie  had  himself  been  deeply  moved  by 
the  monastic  ideal  of  St.  Benedict,  of  whom  he  wrote  a  bio- 
graphy; and  he  assiduously  endeavoured  to  make  salutary 
reforms  in  cloister  life.  He  firmly  suppressed  those  vagrant 
monks,  whom  the  sanctity  of  a  religious  dress  could  not  always 
shield  from  the  obnoxious  name  of  hsf^Qa  rs.  Uo  forbade  youths 
undtir  eighteen  years  to  take  the  vows,  nor  would  he  permit  a 
married  man  to  enter  a  monastery  without  his  wife's  e.\pres3 
consent.  He  relieved  monks  of  al!  mundane  cares  by  institut- 
ing laymen  to  look  after  the  secular  interests  of  the  religious 
establishments. 

The  clergy  {cierun),  whom  he  was  careful  to  dissociate  com- 
pletely from  the  raonnstic  profession,  were  the  ohjttct  of  still 
more  solicitous  attention.  His  Hfffula  pastoraii%  or  manual  of 
duties  for  a  bishop,  became  and  leniahied  fur  centuries  an 
authority  in  the  Church  and  an  indispensable  guide  for  bishops.' 
The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  his  favourite  and  nutst  important 
reform,  and  even  in  Gaul  he  was  able  to  exert  influence  in 
that  direction.  The  reforms  in  the  liturgy  which  liave  been 
attributed  to  him  arc  doubtful;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
solemn  Gregorian  chant  instead  of  the  older  less  uniform  Ani- 
brosian  music  has  rendered  his  name  more  popularly  known 
than  any  of  his  other  achievements. 

In  doctrine  he  followed  the  respectable  autliority  of  the 
founder  of  Latin  theology,  St.  Augustine.     But  theology  was 

'  Hir:kiiiiLr  of  Bmms  (870)  mya  ercry  Fnokisb  buhop  vru  bound  to  it  at  bis 
CDBsecra.Uoi). 
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the  Pope's  weak  point ;  here  the  coarse  fibres  ol  his  nature  are 
apparent,  his  want  nf  pbilosopliy,  his  want  of  taste.  Take, 
for  example,  his  theory  of  the  redemption.  Influenced  by 
familiarity  witli  ihc  ideas  of  Human  law,  men  were  prone 
to  look  on  the  retleniption  as  a  sort  of  l^al  transaction  be- 
tween God  and  the  devil,  in  which  the  devil  is  overreached. 
Gregorj-,  true  to  the  piacntflrial  nssociaticms  of  the  first  bishop 
of  Borne,  presents  this  idea  in  a  new,  definite,  and  original 
form.'  It  is  easy  lo  identify  leviathan  in  Job  with  the  Evil 
One;  and  once  this  identification  is  made,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  redemption  must  liave  been  a  halieutic  transaction,  in 
which  Gn<i  is  evidently  the  fisherman.  On  his  hook  lie  places 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  as  a  bait,  and  when  the  devil  swallows 
it  the  hook  pierces  his  jaws. 

Consistent  with  the  coarseness  displayed  in  this  grotesque 
conception,  wliich  is  put  forward  earnestly,  not  as  a  mere  play 
of  ima^ation,  was  liis  unenlightened  attitude  to  literature  and 
classical  learning,  in  which  he  went  so  far  as  to  despise 
gnunmar^;  and  this  trait  of  his  character  is  brought  out  in  the 
twelfth-century  legends,  whieh  ascribe  to  him  the  destmction 
of  the  Palatine  library  and  other  acts  of  vandalism.  The 
superstitious  love  of  miracles  and  legends,  exhibited  in  every 
page  of  hia  works,  may  be  added  to  complete  a  superficial 
sketch." 


The  great  historical  importance  of  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  T.  consists  in  the  fact  ihat  he  placed  the  Konian  see 
in  a  new  position  and  advanced  it  to  a  far  higher  dignity  than 
it  had  pre\*iously  enjoyed.  The  germ  of  the  papal  power, 
which  so  man}'  circumstances  combined  to  foster  and  increase, 
lay  in  the  position  of  the  Pope  as  a  defender  of  the  people 
Bgainst  temporal  injustice  and  misery.  This  idea  is  expressly 
recognised  by  Casaiudorua,  the  secretary  of  ThtMKloric,  in  a 
letter  to  Pope  John  :  g^curilas  ergo  phhis  ad  restrain  respidt 
fajnxim,  cut  ditinitits  €st  wmmiaxa  cusiodia}     It  was  on  the 

*  Homiiiaf  in.  Emnijrliti,  Lil'.  I,  ZooptTcI  in  Hi-nog  and  Pflitt's  .fiwy- 
Hom.  25  '.^d.  MiffQt!,  vol.  iL  [j.  1191).  etfipddie  /Ur  protatantMu   Thtoloyit, 

*  In  A  letter  to  DeKicleriiM  of  VieniiA  Gam  ]»«  Romo  good  remarks  on 
—  the  true  Vienna,  as  Mr.  Frecnian  Grpgorj-'a  Moraiia  (a  camm^ntarT  on 
u^IIh  it.  Job  in  35  Imokii),  GoA,  iter  ehrutl'ttAfn 

*  For  tliia  account  of  Grogor>- 1  have  IHkiJi;,  i.  Jg], 
been  assisted  bv  tbo  able  artiok  of  R.  *  Vtiriae,  si.  2. 
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same  priucijjlb  that  tliB  bishops  iuflueiiced  the  elecLiou  of  the 
df/ensorfs  civiiatis  and  co-operated  with  them.  Justinian  in 
554  sent  staiKiards  of  coins,  measures,  and  weights  to  the  Pope 
and  the  senate,  tlius  recognising  that  the  activity  of  the  Lishop 
of  Home  was  not  limited  to  afiairs  of  religion  and  morals.  But 
Gregor}'  the  Great  was  the  fii-st  pontiff  who  made  teiui«Miil 
power  an  object  of  aspiration,  and  took  full  advauta^'e  of 
the  opportunities  which  were  offered.  Pope  Pelagius  (556- 
560)  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  niilitan'  officers  against 
bishops  who  resisted  his  autiionty,  but  Gre^orj'  appointed  civil 
and  military  ofUcers  himself.  He  uomiuated  Coustantius 
tribune  of  Naples  when  that  city  was  hard  presaeil  by  the 
Lombards,  and  entrusted  the  admiuistmtion  of  Nepi,  in 
southern  Tuscany,  to  Leontius,  a  vir  darixsivtus.  He  made 
peace  on  liis  own  account  with  the  Lombards  when  tliey  were 
at  war  with  the  impfrial  representative,  and  asserted  that  his 
own  station  was  higher  than  that  of  the  exarch.^  At  the  same 
time  he  would  not  tolerate  interference  in  temporal  affairs  on 
the  part  of  any  auboi-dinate  dignitary  of  tlie  Church,  whether 
bishop  or  priest,  and,  like  Pelagius,  he  used  the  arm  of  lay 
auUiority  to  suppress  recalcitrant  clergy. 

During  the  seventh  century,  for  it  is  convenient  to  antici- 
pate here  the  only  remarks  that  have  to  be  made  on  the  subject, 
no  great  Pope  arose,  \w  Pupe  of  tlie  same  pijwer  as  Gregory  I. ; 
yet  his  example  was  not  forgotten.  Honorius  (525-G38),  the 
dax  pkbis  as  be  is  called  in  an  inscription,  consigned  the 
government  of  Naples  to  the  notary  Gaudiosus  and  the  master 
of  soldiei-s  ^Vuatolius,  and  instructed  lliem  in  what  manner 
they  were  to  govern.-  We  sliall  see  that  during  the  disputes 
witli  the  monothelctic  Kmperoi-s  of  Conataiitiuople  the  soldiers 
at  Piome  always  espoused  the  cause  of  tlie  Popes  against  the 
exarchs. 


I 
I 


1  Sp.  il  48:  "cum  loco  et  onlioc 
prmeimuA." 

*  Sfe  L.  Arnihnist,  JW(  terriiorinlf 
Pnlitii:  dcr  Pfipstt  rtwt  SOO  Hs  800  (in 
wliieh  lui-fiil  imfortJiutioD  is  caiivetii- 
vntLy  collcctol),  tttftc  S,  p.  81:  "idem 
ill  (>(Hl*<in  Gaiiilio«o  notanoet  Aiiatliolio 
iDBgiitro  inilituiQ  NunpoUtauam  cin- 


tntcQi  rpg<3ndaTncointnittitc-utiioi3imbus 
ei  pnitientibua  ct  qiialLter  d«bi>nt  re^ 
BCniitifl  ijifuiiuat.  JMiifv  XjiL-liriclit 
vprunuken  wir  'It-r  Kauotiftammlimg 
iIm  Katilinnls  Dciiwli-iiit  d«r  sie  ouk 
Atm  Kf){i!4truiu  Hoiiorit  gescliiipft  Ug>t, 
Uii.  c.  119,  eel.  Martiuocci,  p.  822." 


CHAPTER  VI 


TUE   E^irUlE   AXD    THE    FHAKKS 


We  have  become  acquainted  with  the  internal  decUnu  of  tlie 
Empire  from  the  death  of  Justinian  to  the  fall  of  Maurice,  we 
have  followed  the  coui*so  of  the  wars  with  Persia  and  witnessed 
the  depredations  of  the  Avars  and  Slaves  in  tlie  Balk.in  penin- 
sula, and  we  have  seen  how  the  Lombards  wrested  half  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  from  its  Koman  lortls.  We  must  naw  leani 
the  little  tliat  is  to  be  known  of  the  relations  of  the  Empire  to 
the  Merovingian  kings  of  Gaul ;  and  our  cviden.ce,  although 
fnignientary,  is  quite  sufficient  to  aliow  not  only  that  tlie 
Roman  Empire  still  maintained  its  position  as  the  first  state  in 
Europe,  and  that  New  Rome  wels  regardod  aa  the  centre  of 
civilisation,  but  that  the  Merovingians  still  acknowledged  a 
sort  of  theoretical  relation  of  dependence  on.  the  Emperors. 

Cldotar,  son  of  Chlodwlg,  survived  his  brothers,  and  was 
sole  king  of  Gaul  for  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  died 
in  561,  and  his  four  sons,  Sigiltcrt,  Chllperic,  Uharibert,  and 
Gunthramn,  divided  Gaul  into  four  kingdoms,'  even  as  their 
father  ami  uncles  had  divided  it  fifty  years  before  after  the 
death  of  Chlodwig.  In  5  71  Sigibert,  who  ruled  in  Austrasia 
(formerly  the  kingdom  of  Theoderic),  sent  an  embassy  to  Justin.* 
The  two  envoys,  Warmar  a  Frank  and  Firminus  a  Gallo-Roraan 


'  Chitmric  was  lUlotted  the  north- 
eastern xiiigrloDi  of  Soinous  (tho  ori- 
ginal kingdom  of  his  fiiUur  Chlotar  I.) ; 
Si^lwrt  iWMived  AiMtimsb  (chiertowrMi, 
B«inj  and  U«ttu1 :  Cbaribert  received 
NviintrU,  the  Icingnoin  nf  l\uiA  (includ- 
ing Ai^uitaata) ;  wbile  Gunthramr  nilwl 
in    BurgundU.      Sigibert'ii    liiogdoro 


al&o  includi-i!  Provincia  and  onnip  terri- 
tory (rapcinllv  tlu<  city  of  Arvpmi) 
bctwoen  Atiuitaitic  and  Burgundy 
(Gregory  of  Tuurs,  /?irf.  Fnuie.  iv. 
22  j. 

*  Gregory  of  Tonni.  iv.  40.  Sipbt-rt 
died  in  &75.  Cbaritiert  had  di«<i  Id 
607  or  570. 
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of  Auvcrgnc,  sailed  to  Constantinople,  and  wore  successful  in  oU- 
taining  from  Justin  what  iheir  master  sought ;  wliat  this  was  «e 
are  not  informed.    In  the  following  year  they  returned  to  Gaul. 

Some  y liars  later,  probably  at  the  end  of  578  after  the 
death  of  Justin,  Chilperic  sent  ambassadors  to  New  Bnni& 
The  object  of  this  embassy  was,  I  conjecture,  to  congratulate 
the  new  Em{>orur  Tiberius  on  his  accession.  The  ambassadois 
did  not  return  to  the  court  of  Chilperic  until  the  year  581; 
t)ie  delay  seems  to  have  been  partly  due  ia  a  shipwreck  which 
they  suffered  near  Agatha,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  They 
brought  l>ack  gold  coins,  each  weighing  no  less  than  a  pound, 
sent  by  th«  munificent  Tiberius  as  a  present  to  Chilperic.  On 
the  obverse  was  on  image  of  the  Emperor  with  the  legend^ 
round  the  edge,TlBERn  constastini  perpktvi  atovbti,  while  on 
the  reverse  were  represented  a  chariot  and  charioteer,  with 
GLORIA  itoMANORVM.  These  coins  and  many  oilier  ornaments, 
which  the  envoys  had  brought,  were  shown  by  Chilperic  to  the 
historian  Gregory  of  Tours.' 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  Chilperic  and  Si^bert  tliu* 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  Empire,  we  never  hear 
of  Gunthramn  sending  embassies  to  Constantinople.  Now, 
interests  of  Gunthramn  and  tlie  interest*!  of  tlie  lonls  of 
trasia  collided.  When  Sigibert  died,  liis  sou  Childebcrt  was 
mere  child,  and  his  widow  Brunhilda  carried  ou  the  govern- 
lent,  Brunhilda  was  a  Visigothic  princess,  and  had  received 
a  Roman  education ;  she  had,  therefore,  a  leaning  towards  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  both  with. 
New  Borne  and  with  Old  Kome.  Gunthramn  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  his  sister-in-law;  presuming  on  the  youth  of  }u8 
nephew  and  the  rule  of  a  woman,  he  bad  seized  cities  which. 
had  belonge<l  to  Sigibcrt,  and  wiis  determined  to  retain  thent. 

This  then  is  the  situation  at  the  accession  of  Matirica 
Brunhilda,  the  queen  of  Auati-asia,  is  friendly  to  the  Empire 
and  at  enmity  with  Gunthramn,  the  king  of  Bui^undia»  who 
maintains  apparently  no  relations  with  the  Empira  It  is 
plain  that  it  wtmld  lie  advantagt^ous  for  Maurice  to  have  a 
friend  or  a  ^-assol  in  the  south  of  Gaul  instead  of  Gnntliramn, 
and  that  such  a  cliange  would  also  please  Bi-uiihilda.     Accord- 


near 


'  OreKory  of   Tours,   \-i.    2.      TEt 
unbosstdon  returned  in  5S1,  and  had 


beoa  MDt  anU  truitmmm  ad  Tihnium 

\7nptTotoftvt, 


\ 


cirA».vi 
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Ittgly-  ^^  ^"^  "o*-  surprised  to  find  that  both  Maurice  and 
^riinlulda  support  the  enterprise  of  a  pretender  to  wrest 
BuTsund}-  from  Gunthramn. 

This  pretender  was  named  Gundovald,  and  he  fancied  lum- 
seU,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  be  the  eon  of  CMotar  T.     He  had 
b«n  bora  in  Gaul,  carefully  nurtured,  aud  received  a  liberal 
education  * ;  hia  hair  fell  in  tresses  down  his  back,  as  it  waa 
iwn  by  sons  of  kings ;  and  he  was  presented  by  his  mother 
10  Childebert  as  the  son  of  Chlotar,  and  therefore  Childebert'a 
nephew;  "His  father  hates  him,"  she  said,  "bo  do  you  take 
him,  because  bo  is  your  flesh."     Then  Chlotar  sent  a  message 
Xa  his  brother  demanding  the  Iwy,  and  Childebert  did  not 
icjiise  to  send    him.      Gundovald's  hair  was  shorn  by   the 
order  of  hia  reputed  father,  who  repudiated  the  relationship. 
From  this  time  until  the  death  of  Chlotar  he  supported  himself 
by  painting  the  walls  and  domes  of  sacred  buildings.^    After  the 
death  of  Chlotar  he  found  a  refuge  with  C1iarit>urt,  whom  he 
regarded  aa  his  brother.     His  hair  grew  long  again,  but,  prob- 
ably after  Charibert's   death,  Sigibert  summoned   him  to  his 
court,  and  having  caused  him  to  be  tonsured,*  sent  him  to  Koln. 
Gundovald  fied  from  Kdln  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  exarch  Naraa«i*  and  married  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons.     From  Italy  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  the 
Emperors  Justin  and  Tiberius  accorded  him  a  kind  welcome,* 
and  he  abode  there  for  several  years,  treated  as  a  royal  refugee. 
Gunthramn   Boso,  a  general  of  Gnnthramo,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, arrived  at  Constantinople  and  informed  Gundovald  of 
the  situation  in  GauL     The  only  representatives  of  the  house 
of  Chlodwig  were  the  childless  Guuthramu,  tlie  child  Childe- 
bert, and  Chilperic,  whose  family  was  dj-iug  out.     It  seemed  an 
exoelleut  opportunity  for  Guudovald  to  claim  a  sliare  in  the 
heritage  of  his  father  Chlotar,  and  Boso  invited  him  to  return 


*  Ongory  of  Tows,  Ti  24. 

■  Ih.  Tii.  3iS :  TuM  ei  j>itfi(r  HU^ 
fwt  iewmfo**  CMttlarii  regu  per  oraturia 
fmrittta  a4ApM  eameroM  earoMtbat  f 
throxara  s  ro^tl^ffw  hnrv  mmua  to 
tn  which  anue  it  is  lucJ  in  ix.  5  ; 
in  riu.  Sd  it  u  urad  in  tho  mou 
GoodoTKld  wmt  in  UbuI  bjr  tba 
Bii:Va.une  BAllomer,  bu  tiL  K,  S6,  88. 

*  I  ■{Ktlngin  for  this  barharoua  but 
aieftil  T«rb. 

TOL.  n 


*  lb.  vi.  24  tad  rii.  36  {Narsiii  prM^ 
feeto  Italiae). 

'  lb.  viu  3fl,  ab  iinperaiarifmM  «)i«q>- 
hu  benigjiuaime, — 1  [mrame  JtutiD  Uld 
TiVritis.  Tlie  dntmi  of  them  evftnt* 
sro  unccrtun,  und  it  is  pooiblo  thst 
OuudoYulil  nuy  not  hftve  reached 
Byzintitim  (intil  after  Jnstin'i  deftth, 
and  that  ab  impcmtorihtu  may  refer  to 
the  kind  reception  of  Tibcrioa  and 
sabwquvot  fkroar  shown  by  Usorice. 

U 
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to  Gaul :  "  Come/'  he  said,  "  for  all  the  chief  men  of  the  king- 
dom of  King  Childebert  in^'ite  you,  and  no  one  has  dared  to 
breathe  a  word  against  you.  For  we  know  that  you  are  the 
son  of  Chlotar,  and  there  is  loft  in  Gaul  none  able  to  rule  his 
kingdoni,  unless  you  cume."  Having  assured  Iiimself  uf  tlie 
good  faith  of  Boso  by  exacting  oaths  from  him  in  twelve 
different  sanctuaries,'  and  having;  bestowed  ^ta  upon  him, 
Gundovald  set  sail  for  Massilia,  where  be  was  received  by  tlie 
bishop  TheodoruB."  Massilia  nominally  belonged  to  both  Bur- 
gundy and  Austrasia,  but  at  tliia  time  Gunthramn's  power  was 
preponderant  there.  Tlie  sympathies  of  the  bishop,  however, 
were  with  Bmnliilda  and  Childebert,  and  he  thoreforo  wel- 
comed Gundovald,  whom  they  had  invited. 

Although  no  Iloman  sliips  or  liomau  soldiers  had  accom- 
panied Guudovald  from  Constantinople  to  support  him  in  his 
attempt  to  establish  liimself  on  a  throne  in  GaiU,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Maurice  looked  with  favour  on  his  enterprise, 
and  assisted  him  with  ample  sums  of  money.  He  arrived  at 
Massilia  with  large  treasures,^  of  which  the  perfidious  Boso 
robbed  liim.  Guuthramn  of  Burgundy  considered  the  arrival 
of  Boso  due  to  a  definite  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Homan 
Emperor  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  under  the  im- 
perial sway*;  and  he  an-ested  bishop  Theodorus  on  the  chai-ge 


4 

4 


'  Gregory  of  Tours,  vii.  36. 

•  Ih.  aud  vl.  24. 

'  Jh.  rii.  39,  themurM  inMt  a£jfu2k( ; 
rii.  24,  "Guntchrammis  vera  dux  cnm 
dnco  Ountchnuntii  nf^is  na  Gundo- 
valdi  divisit  ct  secum  Arvomo  dcttilit 
Inmeusuin  ut  Cvmiil  argcnti  jxnidiui  tit 
uui  Tel  relitinanuD  rccmn." 

*  it.  tL  24 :  rqwtoiw  man,  eitr  komi- 
nrmtainmewn  inknv^tiatet  in  Oallr-ia, 
tchUnU  Fnmcentm  rcyftv-m  impcrutii- 
Aut  mr  haee  avbdere  dUionibus.  Set 
U.  GBsquet,  L'rmpirc  hyzatiiia.  el  la 
monanJiii  franquc,  pp.  187,  188.  lu 
proof  of  thecoiniectiou  of  Mftiiriec  with 
the  flxi]«<iiLioii  of  GundovnEd,  H.  Gss- 
qutt  tiles  »  paksngi^  in  viiL  2,  whcm 
FoUftdius,  bisbQp  of  Baintes,  charged 
witli  haring  uken  part  in  tlie  conaecra- 
Uon  cf  tho  tiifiliop  of  Dax  by  tlie  onlprs 
of  OandoraJd,  replied,  li'on  potui  aiiud 
factrt  Ki»i  quae  vile  fu£  omneni  princi- 
jKsfum  Oiiliiarvm  te  UiUAatur  aec^tert 
imperahat  \  'n'hich  M.  nAM^net  ingeni- 
ously mid  probably  explains  of  a  com- 


miasiot  given  by  Maurico  to  QiuidoT»l«J. 
M.  Ga»r)iu't  al^Mi  lUsciiasc-j^  Ibv  nuiuoruns 
coins  of  Maarico  which  have  b««n 
found  in  tlio  cities  of  the  Rhone.  It 
iru  usual  to  coin  nion<;y  witli  the 
imaCB  of  tho  Emi'DTOr  iii  Gaul  under 
thDMcrorinpaiiit,  but  it  ia  amark nblv 
that  wliilo  no  ooins  of  TiWrius  havo 
beou  found,  only  one  of  Justin,  only 
one  wf  Hpnicliue,  aiid  thrw-  of  PhncM, 
wo  tthouid  have  mon>  than  thirty  of 
Maurice  (from  M&nteillos,  Arlea,  Vienne, 
Viviers,  Valence,  Vtka).  M.  Goaquot 
thinks  that  these  were  cDiued  by  Gun- 
ilctvah!  ;  liis  AnEtrBsiBu  (lIKcs  oIIowinI 
him  to  hav«  them  struck  in  Uirir  mints 
At  Vivicrs  and  Ut^w,  wbilti  at  thu  other 
towns  he  compelled  the  oilicials  of 
Gunthramn's  mints  to  work  for  him 
{p.  IBI).  Tlie  abundance  of  thpac  coina 
M.  Giw^uot  explains  by  Gundovald's 
finding  it  ticCDna.ry  to  com  iiiinicdifttely 
eomo  of  the  Duggcts  which  he  had 
hroQgbt  from  Constantinople. 


t,n 
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It^ict  he  co-operated  in  this  scheme  by  receiving  the  "stranger " 
(^tindovald. 

From  Marseilles  Gundovald  proceeded  to  Aviguon,  where  he 
vss  received  by  the  i^atrician  Mummolas,  who  embraced  his 
oyise.  But  Boso,  liaviug  betrayed  the  man  whom  he  had  in- 
vited to  Gaul,  and  robbed  him  of  his  treasurer,  returned  to  his 
lojaltj  to  Gontbramu,  and  led  an  army  against  Mummolus, 
The  Burgimdians,  however,  were  vanquished,  and  Gundovald, 
vfao  had  withdrawn  to  an  island  on  the  sea-coast,  returned  to 
tlie  city  of  Avignon.  Two  important  tlukes,  Desiden'us  and 
Blidastes,  embraced  the  pretender's  cause ;  and  after  Chilperic'a 
dath,  in  584,  the  onus  of  Gundovald  and  his  supporters  won 
miiiy  important  towns  in  south-western  Gaul,  including  Tolosa 
and  Burdigala.  But  his  success  depended  ultimately  upon 
tbe  rapport  of  Austrasia,  and  when  Childebert  made  peace  with 
Gnnlluanin  the  cause  of  Gundovald  was  lost.  He  was  dc* 
Kited  by  his  adherents,  and  delivered  by  Mummolus  into  the 
hands  of  Gnnthmmu's  army.  Boso  killed  him  by  hurling  a 
stooe  at  his  head,  and  his  corpse  was  treated  with  contumely  by 
the  soldiers.'  Such  was  the  end  of  the  pretender  Gundovald, 
vho  seems  to  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Emperor 
Maurice  to  wrest  southeiii  Gaul  from  Guuthramn  in  some- 
what the  same  way  as  the  great  Theodoric  was  commissioned 
by  Zoio  to  wrest  Italy  from  Odovacar. 

Tlw  pfflce  between  Gunthramn  and  Childebert  did  not  in- 
lexferu  with  the  relations  between  the  court  of  Metz  and  the 
coQit  of  Byzantium.  Maurice  sought  the  help  of  the  Aus- 
tfauin  forces  against  the  I^mbards  of  Italy,  and  for  that 
pnpoee  sent  fifty  thousand  solidi  to  Childebert  or  Bi-unhilda.' 
H«  also  adopted  Childebert  as  a  son,  even  as  Justinian  had 
adopted  Theudebert  Childebert  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  large 
vsajy  but  the  Lombards  hastened  to  submit  themselves  before 
Ik  hud  time  to  strike  a  blow,  and  induced  him  with  gifts  and 
pOBiisea  of  loyalty  to  return  to  his  kingdom.  When  Maurice 
\mA  that  he  had  made  peace  with  the  Lombards  he  sent 


'it  ODBreoAe  (Commiiigei),  wbare 

«H  boieged.      Ocmnt   Olio    of 

nll«d    oat,    "  Ifehold    your 

r,  who  njTB  be  ts  tho  brother 

s3  U«  am  of  a  1^^^"  (^res.  Tur. 

n.  St>   The  stnu  of  GuD  Jovilil  were 

ii8pk,dix.  18. 


'  lb.  Ti.  42 :   Ab  iatptraior*  mUem 

Sfaurieio  ante  hos  annot  ^utHqita^iUa 
milin  toUdcmini  aci^pcrat,  ut  Langty 
hanlus  tU  lUilia.  ejrtrutU-nt.  An  antt 
hoa  annoi  OitanA  before  584.  Mfturic«'a 
ronitiiuiiii'aition  «-ith  Chililebcrt  must 
bav«  beeo  very  soon  »fter  bis  sccenioo. 
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ambassadora  to  demand  back  the  money  from  Childebert,  who 
had  not  fulfiUefl  his  part  of  the  bargain ;  but  Childebert,  con- 
fiding in  his  strength,  did  not  even  deign  to  reply.* 

No  less  than  four  times  did  the  king  of  Aiistrasia,  urged  by , 
tho  importunities  of  hie  "father"  the  Emperor  Maurice,  set 
forth  ugahiat  the  lonla  of  northern  Italy,  but  each  time  he 
accomplished  nothing.  In  the  year  536,  two  years  after  his 
first  expedition,  the  incessant  demands  of  the  imperial  envoys* 
that  he  should  either  perfnrm  las  promise  or  repay  the 
money,  induced  him  to  lead  an  army  a^^aiust  Italy ;  but 
dissensions  among  the  generals  compelled  lum  to  return,  prob* 
ably  before  he  had  reached  the  Alps,  and  he  made  peace 
with  Autharis,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to  whom  he  also  pro- 
misKil  his  sister  Chloteuinda  in  marriage.  But  in  588  he 
promised  tlie  same  lady  to  Reccared,  king  of  the  Goths,  who 
had  been  converted  recently  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  deter- 
mined once  more  to  cross  the  Alps  and  co-operate  with  the 
exarch  of  Kavenna  in  driving  the  Lombards  from  Italy* 
This  Ume  the  I^iubanls  and  Franks  met  in  battle,  aud  Uie 
forces  of  Childebert  suffered  a  terrible  defeat* 

The  letter  of  Maurice,  in  which  he  reproaches  Childebert 
for  his  half-heartedness  after  thia  failure,  is  presented,*  and 
Childebert  again  crossed  the  Alps  in  590  with  an  army  com- 
manded by  no  fewer  than  twenty  dukes."  TIih  fourth  exiwditioa 
was  little  more  successful  than  the  other  three.  The  Romans 
failed  to  co-operate  witli  the  Franks ;  the  Lombards  diligently 
avoided  hazarding  a  battle ;  and  ultimately  disease  broke  out 
in  the  army  of  Childebert,  and  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Transalpine  Gaul. 

But  the  question  of  warring  together  against  the  Lombards 
was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  embassies  which  passed 
between  the  courts  of  New  Itorae  and  Austrasia.  Childebert 
had  a  sister,  Inguudis,  who  maixied  Jlermeuigild,  sou  of  Leovi- 
gild,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  Ingundis  and  her  husband  were 
adherents  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  they  both  endured  persecu- 

ab  Itntia  rttnoveriL 
•  lb.    tanta^ut    ibi  faU   ttragia  de 

Fmitfitruni  exttvitti  tU  oHm  xiiHUt  «ojt 

rttalithi  r. 
^  \\<mi\-MlyIIuAorUmdesOauUsttde 

la  Fmnce,  iv.  p.  S6  (Ixiii.) 
"  Gregory,  x.  3. 


*  Gregory  of  Toura,  "n«c  rMiwiuHim 
iluiJcm  jiro  hac  re  voluit  redtlore." 

^  ift.  viii.  18:  ''compeUenti'Sniiini.wi.4 
iinpcrinliLiUB,  ({ui  nunim  qutxt  anno 
Biiperioru  datum  fuerat  reqoirebat." 
Set  Johannefl  BicUmimB,  Chroru&SS  a.Ji, 

*  On^..ix.  25  :  cum.  rjua  consilio  ect 
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^oA  ^  the  hands  of  the  Arian  king.    It  was  in  vain  that  tbej 

olAced  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  "Kepublic"  in 

gouthem  Spain;   Leovigild  captured  Hcrmcnigild  and  threw 

\ki0i  into  prison.^     Ingundis,  witli  her  infant  mn  Athanagild, 

j^aolved  to  seek  at  New  Rome^  the  protection  which  the  Republic 

could  not  afford   her  at  Seville  (Hispalis).     She  died  on  her 

joarney,  but  Atlian^ihl  reached    Byzantium   and  waa  reared 

as  a  Roman  by  the  care  of  Maurice.     What  ultimately  became 

of  this  Visigothic   prince  ia  not  known,  but  in  the  year  590 

«e  find  his  grandmother  Brunhilda,  herself  originally  a  Visi- 

jjtitlilc  princess,  and  his  uncle  Childebert  begging  Maurice  to 

send  the  boy  to  Ganh     Slaurice  probably  refpirded  liini  as  a 

uefol  hostage  for   the  loyalty  of  tlic  Austrasian  king  ;  but 

tliongh  we  have  the  letters  of  Bruidiilda  and  Childebert  cou- 

ceming  the  restitution  of  Athanagild,  the  reply  of  Maurice  has 

ooc  been   preserved.     Childebert  left  no  stone  unturned   to 

indtice  Maurice  to  comply  with  his  wish.      He  wrote  not  only 

to  Maorice  himself,  but  to  all  the  persons  at  Constantinople 

who  possessed  influence  at  court,  including  Paul  the  Emiierur's 

fitlier,'  Theodore   the  master  of   offices,  John  tlie  quaestor, 

Magaufi  the  curator  (of  the  palace),  Italica  a  patrician  lady, 

Veoantius  a  patrician.      Moreover,  Brunhilda  Tvrote  both  to 

Uuuice  and  to  the  Empress  Anastaaia.*     We  have  also  the 

Utters  of  Brmihilda  and  Childebert  to  Atlianagild.     All  these 

^^istles  were  carried  to  New  Kome  by  ambassadors,  of  whom 

^Hm  ipttharius  Gripo  seems  to  have  been  the  chief,^  and  the 

tone  of    this    correspondence    illustrates    the    lofty    position 

irHich  the  Boman  Emperor,  held  in  the  eyes  of  the  western 

MQons.     The  majesty  of  the  Iniperator  was  still  considered 

wmething  far  higher  than  all  Gennau  royalties.     Cbildebert's 

letter  to  Maurice  begins  thus :  "  Tlie  Kin^  Childebert  to  the 

^wioas   pions    perpetual    renowned    triumphant    Lord,    ever 

Aognstua,  my  father  Maurice,  Imi»erator.""     The  Emperor,  on 


'  &f  nL  L  Bk.  tr.  pt.  t.  ch\\.  vii. 
Mm. 

6)  GRgorr  of  Toon^  viiL  28,  ad 
^Mi  wriiuipem.  Ho  alju>  ntmtn  thst 
«p»J»  died  in  Africa.  Tho  notice 
vPnliba  DnKon  (jriM.  Lam.  iii.  21} 
iidiKNtltot.  According  to  Wnl,  she 
*>•  <ti  hn-  my  to  Gk^  anil  on  th« 
>|uiA  bitch  CeU  io  with  wldien, 


who  took  her  to  Sidl^,  whero  alu  died. 

»  Bou'iiM-'t,  iv,  11.  83  too. 

«  lb.  p.  88,  lUi 

•  See  Ort-gnry  of  Toun,  i.  2,  but 
the  nunvs  of  th«  uabacudont  in 
Greganr  and  tlione  mentioned  in  Cliilde- 
bert  s  fetter  are  different,  except  that  of 
Oripo. 

'  Bouqaot,  p.  S2,  xlix. 
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tlie  other  hand,  adopts  the  following  form  of  address,  wbi 
may  be  given  in  the  original  Latin  ^ : — 

"  In  nomine  Domini  nostri  Dei  Jesu  Cliristi  Imperator  Caesar  FUt 
MauriciuB  Tiberius  fidelis  in  Chmto  mansuetua  maximns  benefit 
pocificnB  Alamannicns  Qoticus  Anticae  Alanicus  Wandalicus  Herolii 
Gypedicos  [Qepaedicos]  A&icos  piua  felix  JnclytOB  victor  ac  triiunplia 
semper  Augustas  Childeberto  viro  glorioso  legi  Franoorum." 

Like  Justin  II,  Maurice  adopts  all  the  pompons  titles 
his  great  predecessor  Justinian ;  they  were  part  of  the  inher 
ance.  He  is  fully  conscious  that  he  is  the  greatest  soverei 
in  Europe,  or  even  in  the  world,  and  the  kings  of  the  W< 
acknowledge  that  they  owe  him  homage  and  deference 
Boman  Emperor.  In  the  economy  of  the  Empire  the  king 
the  Franks  is  only  a  vir  gloriosus. 

*  Bouquet,  p.  88, 1x7. 


CHAPTER   VII 


fGUAGE   OF   THE    BOMAIOI   IN   THE   srXTn    CEyTUBt 


It  wiE  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  some  aocownt  of  tl»e  Greek 
language  as  it  was  spoken  by  tho  Ilomans  of  the  fifth  and  sixtli 
centuries  and  written  by  thnir  liisLorians.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  year  400,  when  Ganl  and  Spain  were  still  Boman, 
the  Greek -speaking  people  in  the  Empire  were  in  a  minority, 
and  the  official  language  of  the  Empire  was  still  purely  Latin. 
In  the  year  500,  when  not  only  Gaul  and  Spain,  but  Africa 
and  even  Italy  (practically  if  not  theoretically)  had  l»een  lost, 
the  Empire  was  a  realm  of  Hellenic  speech  with  the  exception 
of  111)^100^1,  and  though  Latin  was  still  the  official  language, 
the  Emperors  often  issued  their  constitutions  in  Greek.  Wlien 
Africa,  Italy,  and  the  western  islands  were  recovered,  the  I-atiii 
element  was  once  more  considerable,  but  net  ao  considerable 
as  the  Greek.  Justinian,  although  Latin  was  his  native 
tongue,  as  he  oflen  atatea  with  a  certain  pride,  issued  most  of 
his  constitutions,  which  were  to  have  effect  in  the  Greek-- 
speaking  part  of  the  Empire,  in  the  Greek  language  An 
official  of  the  civil  ser^'ice  in  the  sixth  century  complains  that 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  no  longer  as  valuable  as  it  used  to  be, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  being  superseded  by  Greek  in  official  docu- 
ments. By  the  end  of  the  sixth  centuiy  Latin  had  ceased  to 
be  the  imperial  tongue. 

This  disuse  of  Latin  had  a  considerable  effect  on  tho 
vocabulary  of  the  Greek  language.  Official  or  technical  I^tin 
terms,  for  which  there  were  no  equivalents  ready  to  hand,  had 
already  made  their  way  into  Greek  speech,  but  no  one  would 
have  ventured  to  use  them  in  vn-iting  without  an  apology.    But 
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once  they  were  regularly  employed  in  the  Imperial  coustitulions, 
they  bewime  aa  it  were  accredited ;  tliey  began  to  lose  their 
foreign  savour,  and  were  no  longer  looked  on  aa  strangers ; 
prose-writere  no  longer  scrupled  to  use  them. 

But  we  must  carefully  distinguuh  between  three  kinds  of 
Greek.  There  was  (1)  the  vulgar  spoken  language,  from  which 
modem  Greek  ia  derived.  Ita  idiom  varied  in  diiferent  places ; 
the  Greek  spoken  in  Antioch,  for  example,  differed  to  some 
extent  from  that  spoken  lu  Byzantium  or  tliat  spoken  in 
Alexandria.  Antiochian  Greek  may  have  been  influenced  by 
Syriac,  aa  Syriac  was  certainly  inHuenccd  by  Greek.  There 
waa  (2)  the  spoken  language  of  the  educated,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  tended  to  degenemtc  There 
was  (3)  tlie  conventiimal  written  language,  which  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  traditions  of  Hellenistic  prose  from  the  changes 
which  affected  the  oral  "  common  dialect."  We  may  take 
these  three  kinds  of  Greek  in  onler. 

(1)  Of  the  vulgar  dialect,  such  as  it  was  spoken  at  Byzan- 
tium in  tlie  sixth  century,  a  apecimeu  has  been  preserved  in 
the  dialogue  which  took  place  In  the  hippodrome  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  green  faction  shortly  befoi-e  the  revolt  of 
Nika.^  From  this  and  from  stray  wtird,"*  which  are  preserved 
by  liistorians  or  inscriptions,  wo  see  that  it  is  already  fai'  on  its 
way  to  becoming  what  is  called  Komaic ;  in  fact  it  waa  already 
called  Romaic.  A  sixth-century  inscription  in  Nubia  proves 
that  the  word  v-r\pQv  waa  then  used  for  "  water,"  whence 
comes  the  modern  Greek  uepo.  A  mule  is  0opB(ovi}t  instead 
of  ^fiiovo^,  and  ayavhaptv  or  yauBaptv  is  apparently  used  for 
an  ass.  A  standard  is  fidvBov,  an  iron-headed  club  is  hl&rptv, 
baggage  is  tovKZov,  aud  t7Kov\Ka  is  used  for  a  guard  or  watch. 
Besides  the  strange  vocabulary,  derived  partly  fnjm  Latin  and 
partly  from  local  Greek  words,  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
grammar  and  syntax.  Terminations  in  -tov,  for  example,  are 
becoming  corrupted  to  -tv :  the  perfect  tenae  and  many  pre- 
positions and  particles  are  falling  into  disuse. 


*  Another  specimcD  is  found  in  Theo- 
iilinntw,  S0fi3  A.M.  The  Gr«ena  and 
btues  arrayed  n  man  rcspinbliug  Maurico 
in  a  black  cloak  (aaytof  fiaupot-),  and 
ha^'in^  crovrucd  liim  tvitb  &  uruwu  uf 
onions  (irb  irnifii'a*),  set  him  on  an 
am  and  iuock«d  liim  thua:  cf|pq«c  rV 


8atia\i9a  draXiJv  xal  (it  ri  jrairii'  dXdir- 

XaX^oi  iVV  ffXoLt  itfiifUifJtv'  S.yU  ftov, 
Kpaniov,  ira    ft^   C-rtpaiptTat'   Kiytii   <r« 
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(3)  That  the  langnage  of  educated  people  was  difTerent  from 

that  of  the  vulgar,  aud  approximated  to  the  writteu  lauguage,  ia 

proved  by  a  passage  in  Menander,'    It  was,  nevertheless,  subject 

to  tlie  same  tendencies,  as  ia  fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 

tliestt  very  tendencies  soon  affected  written  proae  and  clianged 

EXellenistic  into  Byzantine  literature.     Graecised  Latin  words 

must  have  been  used  even  more  by  the  higher  classes  than  by  the 

lovr^r ;  a  saperelegant  writer  at  the  be^^nning  of  tlie  seventh 

century  employs  tf>atu\ia  {famiiia)  without  a  line  of  apology. 

X*I]c^  Latinistna  weru  diieHy  adapted   in  matters  appertaining 

to   Soman  law,  to  the  imperial  administration,  or  to  warfare. 

l"Tit.'re  were  also  many  new  colloquial  usages  of  old  words, 

wrliich  the  purism  of  l*rocopius  or  Agathias  would  not  have 

coiuitenanced.      llic    adjective   a^paio'i,    for    instance,    meant 

nothing   more    than   "fair"    or   "pretty";    'n-ovS>   meant  "I 

am  ill."  aiid  KivZvv€vai  was  used  in  the  special  sense  of  being 

aick  unto   death ;    Ktv^at   had   the    intransitive   signification 

of  breaking  np  or  moving  on ;   iBepaw^vdtjv  meant  "  I  was 

pleued."^       it  was   some  time,  doubtless,   before    unsightly 

fosnia  like    i^aXa   were    atlopted    from   the    mouths    of   the 

ooDimoQ  people,  but  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  were 

sooa  relegated   to  the  speech   of   tlie   pedant  and   the  prose 

of  the  man  of  letters ;  the  old  variety  of  particles  and  pre- 

posidoas  was  replaced  by  a  baldness  and  monotony  of  expres- 

aknt  ffhich  corres^iond  to  tlie  more  simple  constructions  that 

CUH  into  use ;  iav  was  used  with  the  indicative  mood. 

(3)  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  Greek 
histcTi&na  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  wrote  in  a  traditional 
jsose  style,  handed  down  by  an  unbroken  scries  of  Hellenistic 
writers  from  Tolybius,  and,  although  it  underwent  some  modi- 
fications, difTeriug  less  from  the  style  uf  Polyhius  tlian  the 
rtfle  of  Polybius  differs  from  tlie  style  of  Xenophon.  Olympi- 
odoros  seems  to  have  been  tlie  only  writer  who  ventured  to 
iatmduce  words  and  phrases  from  the  spoken  language,  and 
thus  his  writings  may  be  considered,  in  point  of  style,  a  mild 
tnticipation  of   the  chronicles  of   Malalas    and   Tlieophanes. 


1  UokbUt,  fr.  12  [F.  ff.  O.  iv.  ». 

tit);  bt  proficam  to  hire  given  tno 
twii  «(  Um  Bomiui  ainbiuwulor  (w 
Hk}-  mm  tpolun,  not  tnuulatcd  ^t  r6 


*  See  tliB  moTiognipli  of  G.  Aolirindis 
DO  J/jhanvM  von  AtUiochin,  in  wliich 
tlie  use  of  pbraoM  like  this  u  applied  u 
a  criterion  to  test  the  gonnino  fngments 
of  Jaliannu. 
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Procopius  and  Agathias  and  Menander  could  not,  indeed,  aroid 
the  necessity  of  sometimes  introducing  technical  or  offidal 
Latin  words  which  had  become  cun-ent  in  apoken  Greek,  but 
they  always  considered  themselves  bound  to  odd  an  apologetic 
"so-called"  or  "to  use  the  I^tin  expression."*  As  a  rule, 
however,  they  employ  periphrases,  and  avoid  the  use  of  such 
titles  as  praetorian  pi-efect,  magister  militum,  or  comes 
largilionuuL  Even  the  word  "  indiction "  is  considered  un- 
dignified, and  rendered  by  such  a  circumlocution  Q£  "the 
fifteen-yeai  circuit."  It  would  be  interesting,  if  we  had  more 
data,  to  trace  the  reciprocal  influences  exerted  on  each  other 
by  the  spoken  language  of  the  higher  classes  and  the  con- 
ventional prose. 

This  conventional  prose  never  ceased  to  be  written  until 
the  fifteenth  century.  Laconicus  Chalcocondyles  and  Qoorge 
rhrantzcs  are,  as  far  as  their  Greek  is  concerned,  lineal 
descendants  of  Polybius.  Tliere  was  indeed  a  break  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  to  the  end  of  the  eighth,  fix>m 
Theophylactus  to  Nicephorus  the  Patriarch,  but  even  during 
this  jjeriod  of  historiographical  inactivity  the  conventional  Greek 
was  employed  by  theological  writers." 

It  is  natural  that  in  the  sixtli  century,  when  the  Roman 
Empire  was  losing  its  Latin  appearance  and  assuming  a  Greek 
complexion  in  language,  and  in  other  respects  too,  the  word 
"  Roman "  should  have  become  elastic  and  ambignous.  In 
Greek  writers  'Pu;muo(  generally  means  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Empire;  but  it  is  also  used  of  the  iuhabttauts  of  Old  Rome;] 
and  it  is  even  used  of  the  ancient  Romans  as  opposed  to 
the  "  modem  "  Romans  of  the  Empire.  All  these  usages  will 
be  found  in  Procopius.  Again,  the  expression  "  Romaic  Ian- 
guage  "  may  signify  one  of  two  things.  It  sometimes  means 
Latin  and  sometimes  it  means  Greek.     In  the  former  cose  it 

'  For  f^xnmjild,  ^u^epn'Mpior  r^ 
Aarb'Cin'  ^mv^  tV  Tl^^Jl'  TKuJnjf  (coXoOtrc 
PwfuuM  (Frocopiiis,  i.  256,  ed.  Ilonu). 
HoatM  al'  PxatniiliMf  may  be  found  in 
tnnujig  fiViT  tli«  pogca  of  rrocopiiu. 
Ho  lUtffl,  liourcvor,  n  few  wonlft,  for 
eniDple  xarpIjRot,  without  deeming  it 
nececMTj  tn  explam.  Olynipiodoms 
had  uwd  hiavywirvt  and  ^(  vritlioat 
ceremony. 

'  E.g.  John  of  DiuniuKtuh  Sw  Ur. 
FtMinaa'a  very  intereeting  ftrticle  in 


1 


I 
I 


the  Hrllmic  Journal  (vol.  lii,),  "Ott  .^ 
Bottiu  Poiats  in  tho  Uter  Uistorr  of  thw^ 
Gnsek  libiigtuge. "  H«  hwuni,!  Ihiflk,^^ 
BnfTiciently  rcftliscd  that  tfae  coaven— ^ 
tional   prose    style    coctinaed    to 


Tirosi 
ihyp 


written  uy  poojite liko  Thcodoro  Stadi' 
iKnaCitu,  etc.,  duriDS  the  nrriod  ba*^ 
tn-eoii  MiMintiiter  non  Leo  Dii 
ThechiefinaugunitororiheBeoailiuo^^ 
of  lleUenlsm  in  the  elereDth  eeattir  ^ 
was  Michscl  Psollos,  the  styltitic  . 
of  Aunt  ComnetiE  and  Zonana. 
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is  opposed  to  Greek,  whether  s]X(ken  or  writLtiii ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  spoken  Greek  opposed  to  ■wTitteii  Greek.  "Written 
Greek  is  called  the  "  language  of  the  Hellenes  " ;  and,  as  applied 
to  langtiage,  the  word  "  Htllftnic  "  has  escaped  the  opprobrious 
religious  meaning  which  had  become  attached  to  the  name 
"  Hellen."  Procopius  for  the  most  port  speaks  of  "  Latin  "  and 
not  of  **  Eomaic  " ;  the  latter  term  was  fast  becoming  fixed  in 
its  applicntioa  to  the  language  which  was  spoken  at  New 
Rome.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Kamaic  never  came  to  be 
synonymous  with  Hellenic ;  writers  could  never  lose  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  vast  gulf  which  separated  the  couveutioual 
language  of  vmtten  prose,  which  they  often  fondly  imagined 
to  be  Attic,  from  the  hinguage  of  daily  life.  )&'3  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  Romaic  has  become  equivalent  to  the  language 
of  the  Romai4yi\  it  is  no  longer  used  for  the  language  of 
the  JiovMiti  This  ia  apparent  from  its  use  in  ITieophy- 
lactus  Simociitta.  We  are  often  startled  in  the  pages  of  this 
writer  by  meeting  the  word  AaTlvot,  and  reading  that  the 
latins  were  carrying  on  operations  in  Mesopotamia  or  Tlirace. 
The  affected  historian  uses  the  word  as  synonymous  with 
'Ptoftaiot.  The  Latin  name  had  once  meant  the  poptUus 
Rmn/tniLi ]  in  Theriphylactus  it  meant  the  Xrto?  'PcofiatKO^.^ 
Viigil  or  Livy  might  have  spoken  of  Latins  warring  on  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Danube ;  at  a  much  later  time  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  Latins  at  Constantinople  or  in  Palestine ; 
but  it  is  strange  to  find  the  "  Latins  "  commanded  by  Priscus 
and  Philippicua — names  indeed  that  suggest  Old  Rome — at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  But  if  Theophylactus  uses 
Lat-in  in  a  forced  sense  as  the  equivalent  of  Romaic,  he  uses 
Bomaic  in  its  natural  sense  and  not  as  an  equivalent  of  Latin. 
And  when  a  word  which  he  calls  Romaic  happens  to  be  of 
Latin  origin,  he  does  not  desire  to  convey  that  fact  to  the 
reader,  hut  only  to  indicate  that  it  ia  a  word  of  the  vulgar 
language,  which  cannot  be  introduced  iuto  prose  by  a  dignified 
writer  without  an  apologetic  explanation.'-' 


*  I  use  \a6t,  not  ^/ut :  because 
\a6t  ii  tho  Romaic  wid  whidi  was 
used  of  the  anny,  and  wlipii  Ttoophy- 
lactiu  epctlcs  of  Latin*  he  alw&ya  refers 
to  th«  loliUein. 

•  For  example.  ■nvKSw,  h^^^gs,  the 
old  French  toudis,  ia  thus  expUined  : 


in^X'^f^^  ^i>§  roO\3o>  diroKaVtiK  [ii.  A, 
1);  wp  madorthc  Jio^/wi/xi,  t^v  eKovSKOM 

standud),  iii.  4,  4.     When  Frocopiuf 
spoke  of  the  standanl  nhtch  Romaioi 
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It  is  iuterestiug  to  observe  how,  wliile  Greek  wonls 
were  told  off  to  serve  as  the  eqiiivalenta  for  Latin  words  con- 
noting purely  Komau  things  or  relatioas,  in  other  eases  the 
Latiu  words  were  naturalised  and  assumed  a  Greek  garb.  Thus 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  relations  between  Kome  and 
Greece  vitaro^  became  the  ttichoic-al  word  for  couaul,  and 
avB\nTaTo<i  for  proconsul.  eirap;^oit  was  adopted  to  express 
prefect,  and  iirapxl<^  was  used  in  the  double  meaning  of  pro- 
vince or  prefecture ;  praesc.t  was  ofticially  rendered  by  iyytfimv. 
On  the  other  hand,  tomei  was  introduced  as  KOfiTft,  and  de- 
clined as  a  Greek  noun  (yen.  ^o/iTjro^) ;  the  contes  aacrarum 
larffitionum  was  called  at  Constantinople  o  xofxtj^  rav  aaxpSiV 


ObII  pirtof  (vol.  i.  p.  il6,  nl.  Ruiin]  ho 
probably  meant  to  say  that  tauduM 
was  a  FjatiD  wonl  ;  but  Tltooitliylac.tua, 
when  he  says  the  same  thin;;,  maans 
ihnt  it  was  a  Romaic  word,  a  wonl  a{ 
till!  spuki'ii  )nii]^iBf;i:,  ivrba[>!i  of  uou- 
Hcllcuic  d<:rivatiuu.  SimiUr  ejcpl&ixu- 
tiona  arc  gireti  by  Theivphylotctus  in 
aimlUr  Tonnnlae  or  Jtm-pio*-'"  an  iron 
dub,"  ffKjUpiiw  "a  scribe."  "Wh  rwiil  of 
Mosokios  "the  rrx,  &a  he  is  called  in  the 
langiiafli)  of  thB  bnrbumua  "  ;  Tbeophy- 
Uctusojd  not  rrvnu  know  that  rexvnut  a 
t^tin  word  {vi.  &,  1,  rbv  Xcfi^upotf  ^iiya 
rj  TUf  ^ap^ipiop  ifttiivrf] ;  wt?  also  hour  of 
r^  \cy6p^pov  KiffTOv  {c<Ktuni,  Bpikenard, 
viL  1 3,  fi ),  He  iloea  not,  liowever,  acrujile 
to  UM  rpalrup  |t.  4,  8),  ^a;uMa  (rL  5, 
1 5) ;  tho  \itiO  of  Ka^aXdpiot  in  tbe  lotter 
(if  Cboitrut«  is  iiot  rvmarkabli',  u  it 
was  the  con){>osiitioa  of  Ghosroes  (who 
wrote  it  'E\\?pi«i>i7  ypiftixaffw),  lint  of 
tb«  hutorian.  Tito  only  placs  where 
be  talks  of  tbo  Latin  ttrngux  la  L  3, 
7t  when  ho  is  vxiitaiiiin^  axpifiuw  dn 
irKpifftn>a.  rj  AcinWAt  pufj}  'VufioUoi  raro* 
M^feivu',  but  I  qucstiou  whother 
Aarwt&i  ir)>c--uirs  more  than  'PufiatKJ;:  for 
Th'.'opiiylacl us  woa  evideiilly  Lffnorant 
of  Latiu,  and  in  viii,  5,  10  ho  Rpeakn  of 

Thia  ia  tho  key  to  his  nae  of  the  ex- 

EresBiOD  "  Hitinaic  lan^^iago":  it  ia  thu 
uiinuf«  of  r&  T\-^^rf,  to  whom  ho 
npplleit  thii  name  Aariciii  hh  well  u» 
T<>>Maw:  cf.  li.  2,  5,  oOi  ^a^aoifo iJt 
tWurri}  AaWiVaii  iiroKaXtiy. 

if  any  furth'T  jiroofs  are  needed  of 
what  Thoophylactiiit  mnnt  by  Romaic, 
it  nay  hv  iiotii'i'd  that  wlinit  Pnacus 
addressed  the  anoy  {t«i  "Pwttalta)  In 
tb«ir  DAtivo  tougtie  \vi.  7,  9),  he  spoke 


in  Bomaic,  not  in  Latia ;  and  when 
wo  read  of  him  aa  rd  0«/uirroN\^off 
'PuF^iiruT  (irrtirtfbt^oi,  tlin  pbnito  tu'^'lii.i 
to  tuean  tbat  he  aroidod  <:oUo<iuial  ex- 
prpstiiiiiiH  tiaii  grainniitr, — hti  made  a 
dipnilied  Bi«.-och. 

lu  Mamico'a  Stralfgie  (ZTparin'i*6v, 
often  wrongly  calK-id  Titctice  ;  Kf  iiiova, 
I3k.  IT.  pt.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  IS)  we  meet 
with  un  iitiimeiiw  nuiiilxrr  of  Lati»  mili- 
tary terms  slightly  altered  to  suit  tho 
Greek  InnKwage,  or  not  allcrtd  at  all. 
Yar  i'Xttoiiilc,  dufaf,  nara  (i,  cap,  &); 
SttxoriToi.  (who  follow  the  army  aiid  re> 
move  the  woiiiidfdl,  d^nriVaw^tt  (pre- 
cede in  msrcheji,  Belect  routes,  etc.), 
fiiirautitfi  [tnmafirea),  Karrdrurp,  etc  {i. 
3);  ivifffioTiMfwr,  iyrfXlPvr  (L  2),  etc. 
ji^a=:pay,  occurs  in  Maurice  {i.  2, 
XfiVffiKrfT  (liyai),  am)  he  tells  um  that 
ro?X3w  (we  above)  im'ludcB  slaves. 
Latin  was  tttill  nnoiX  in  worda  of  com- 
mand  (iii.  caps.  2  and  4),  such  aa 
laryiler  ambulay  ad  latua  stringt, 
tiloMum,  move/  sta!  cfde!  franamutaf 
ftlao  tvma!  and  tho  cunooa  minaf  to 
which  f\a  cortoflponds  in  the  treatise 
on  tiictios  of  Leo  VI  {cf.  Ftwtua,  Aga- 
fWMf,  equos  aymtu,  itl  ut  minaniet). 

Maanoe  expmaa^y  itaya  in  bis  nrefaco 
(which  he  begins  by  asking  the  messing 
of  th*  Holy  Trinity)  that  he  has  no 
cone-urn  for  K6/titot  ^t^ruir. 

[ffKcOuca  "a  watch  "  {aKovXxiTup  **■ 
spy")  is  Latin  (="wr-VMfafi)  ;  wo  can 
trace  tbo  original  in  Walachian  a  m 
tuka  aiid  Italian  coriairai  "to  lie 
down"  (perhaps  from  collocare  se].  It 
la  perhaps  worth  corj  eo  turing  th  a t 
ToSXSaaf  came  from  'luUnvt,  a  jiossiblu 
past  part,  of  tatto,  ttUi,  in  the  sense 
jiortaiiim.] 


ciuf.  "I 
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\^vrmvtav :  and  aa  for  the  wdus  rcrum  pi-ivaiarujn  he  re- 
eeired  the  name  jcofiif^  tmv  irpi^drtov.    Dux  became  Sov^,  aud 
a  secretary  was  called  by  a  word  of  curious  aspect,  affrfKprjTi^^ 
which  is  merely  the  familiar  a  gccrdis.    The  mw/ister  ojieiorum 
is  o  fioyiffrpo^  rotv  o^i^ucmv :   but  ffTparijyo^  is  commonly 
used  foi  magisUr  milituvi?     Castru-m,  casteUum,  xilitm,  famUia, 
/oUi-8  had  become  thorougldy  uaturalised  words  iu  the  "  Go- 
maic "  vocahdlary  of  the  sixth  century,  Kd<rrpov,  KoareXKov, 
fiijXov,  ^fjktXia,  ^oXfu^f :  fidinra  imappa)  as  a  technical  word 
iu  tlie  Iiip])odnime,  ivhticritav  {indictio)  for  the  ofhcial  chrono- 
logical reckoning,  cKplficov  for  scribe,  ^opov  for  forum.,  were 
equally  familiar.     The   Latin  words  tu  vincaa !  (tou  ^Oytcai;) 
were  an  exclamation  equivalent  to  "  God  save  the  king ! "  in 
Constantinople.     These  arc  a  few  examples  taken  at  random 
Co  illustrate  how  Latin  words  made  Uieir  way  into  the  Greek 
tongue. 

The  treatment  of  Latin  verbs  in  -ari  {-art)  deserves  to  be 
specially  noticed.  They  were  adopted  with  the  Greek  terraina- 
tion  '€VQt :  thus  pracdari  appears  as  Trpaihewa,  ordinare  as 
opSiVfvQt,  applicare  as  airXtK^vto?  Tlii^  reminds  us  of  the 
German  termination  -inn.  by  which  f  reucli  and  Latin  verbs 
ere  Germanised  (imponirm,  frigirtn,  etc.)  ;  in  fact,  Latin 
diri^ere  produces  in  German  dirigircn,  just  as  it  produced  in 
Homaic  h7\pirf€va>. 

The  Grnek  adjective  'Poj/iato?  was  never  replaced  by  the 
Latin  adjective  Uomanus  \  in  fact,  in  later  times  'V<i>fiav6<;  was 
used  in  a  special  sense  to  denote  the  Komaus  who  lived  on  the 
coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  maintained  their  independence  against 
the  Slaves.    The  Greek  ^aaiKsv^i  was  adopted  as  the  equivalent 
of  ImpercUor,  and  became  confined  to  this  sense,  at  all  events 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  in  the  seventh 
centnry ;   and  the  Latin  rex  (pijf)  was  the  word  applied  to 
barboriiut  monarchs.     But  avToxparap  was  also  used  as  an 
ofticitt!  title  of  the  Kmperor ;  while  the  Persian  king  and  other 
foreign  powers  generally  called  him  "  Caesar."    At  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Empire  the  appellation  Augustus  was  rendered  iu 


'  tTfonrr^  *lo°  tranolated  preutar. 
Vhn  JutiDisn  set  •  jmctor  ov«r  ro- 
cnqaend  SfdlT,  hla  Greetc  n&mv  it-u 

'  Tbc  Mpinu  M<nu  to  bAn  come 


from  some  connection  with  da-XoiT,  Wl 
it  must  Imvu  soon  fa\l»n  olt,  ns  there 
uv  no  (pronounced)  aspirates  in  modem 
Grt>;k.  ipiiPtiw  occurs  in  Maarice'e 
Stntteyict  i.  cap.  6. 
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Greek  by  Ee^oorof,  but  in  later  times  Aj^yoMrro?  appears  to 
have  become  the  cun-ent  term ;  Justinian  uses  Kv^owrrvi 
d€UT€0a<rro<t  in  official  documents.  The  Empress  iras  always 
called  AvyovffTo. 

The  fates  of  the  words  Hellene  {''EWrfv)  and  barbarian 
ifidp^apoii)  are  extremely  curious.  Originally  they  were  con- 
ju^te  terms ;  the  world  was  divided  into  Uellenea  and  bar- 
barians. The  course  of  history,  the  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
and  the  inlluence  of  the  Eomaii  Kmpiru  brought  it  about 
that  eacli  became  the  conjugate  of  something  quite  different 
"EXXi^v  came  to  mean  a  non-christian  or  a  pagan,  and  thus  was 
oppose^l  to  XpttTTiflvo? :  wliile  ^dpffapos  came  to  be  oppo8e<l 
to  '}^tafuuo<i.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  plays  of 
Plautus,  taken  from  Greek  originals,  a  Koman  was  spoken  of 
as  a  barbarian.  It  may  be  noticed,  as  a  curious  freak  of  usage, 
that  the  Latin  word  for  pagan,  potjantcs,  made  its  way  into  Ihe 
Greek  language,  but  in  a  different  sense ;  trar^avtKot  was  used 
of  secular  as  opposed  to  sacred  or  holyday  things,  and  especi*  M 
ally  of  everyday  as  opjwse^l  to  festal  apparel.*  ■ 

When  "'EXKv}v  received  its  new  theological  meaning,  what 
word,  it  may  be  asked,  was  used  to  denote  the  Greeks  as  opposed 
to  the  Latins  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  need  of  such 
a  word  was  not  nmch  felt,  and  whenever  occasion  demanded 
there  was  the  word  VpaiKOfi  (Oraecus)  to  fall  back  on.  But  all  fl 
the  Greeks  were  'Peofuuoi,  they  formed  no  nation ;  and  no  ■ 
subject  of  the  Empire  belonged  to  a  class  called  "  Greek  " ;  he 
belonged  to  such  and  such  a  province^  or  to  such  and  such  a  city.  M 

After  Justinian  the  Itoman  Emperors  ceased  to  speak  either  " 
in  private  or  in  ])uhlic  lifti  the  tongue  that  was  spoken  at  Old 
Boma     The  ofhcial  language  had  already  become  practically 
Greek ;  we  can  trace  this  tendency  in  the  Code  of  Theodosius*  ■ 
where  we  find  no  vestige  of  the  purism  of   Claudius,  who  | 
would  not  admit  a  Greek  word  in  an  edict;  but  in  the  Code 
of  Jujstinian  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  tendency.     Yet  this  official 
Greek  is  full  of  Latlnisms,  and  until  the  last  day  of  the  Roman 
or  Romaic  Empire  memories  of  its  origin  from  Latin  Rome 
survived  in  its  language. 

the    Greek  9unt\rirr^  iii   tonch  tbi 
rustic  or  c^ou.  oppoMd 


'  It   often   ocaire   in   Constantiae 
Fwfihyiogaattoa,      de    CaaimimiiM. 
MilUrice  \StiraUgie^  {.  cap.  4)  uus  ni-      ^rpariilmfi. 
tvin  in  the  aea^o  of  etvutan.    He  a*» 


BaMeHOtiM:- 

iri'CrrXrarrai  is  UMxl  fn 

for  Unded  prapneton  (x(^>^  tipui). 


CHAPTER  VIII 
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Whex  the  gods  of  Greece  were  hurlecl  from  heaven  by  the 
God  of  Christianity,  Athens  waa  left  for  two  hundred  years  as 
a  "  hill  retired  "  on  which  their  votaiies  conld  stjind  apart  "  in 
high  thoughts  elevate,"  reasoning  of  Providence  and  fate.  But 
this  inner  circle  could  not  resist  for  ever  the  atmosphert;  tliat 
encompassed  it ;  this  quietistic  negation  f>f  the  prevailing  spirit 
could  not  last.  And  so,  when  Justinian  in  629  aj).  com- 
manded that  the  suhtml-s  of  Athens  ahould  be  closed,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  he  anticipated  by  many  years  their  natural 
death. 

Proclus  must  be  looked  on  as  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
Greek  philosophy ;  he  was  the  lost  philosophical  genius,  tlie  last 
originator  of  a  system.  But  the  seven  professors  who  were 
ranged  round  the  deathbed  of  philosophy,  and  who,  despairing 
of  pursuing  their  stmlies  conveniently  within  the  Empire, 
betook  themselves  to  Persia,  have  won  a  place  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  posterity  by  their  curinua  and  somewhat  pathetic  exjieri- 
ences.  All  seven  were  Asiatics,  and  had  a  high  reputation ; 
the  most  celebrated  were  Siniplicius  of  Cilicia  and  Damasoius 
of  Syria,  a  Neoplatonist.'  Exaggerated  rumours  liad  repre- 
sented to  them  Chosroes  as  a  sort  of  royal  philosopher,  if  not 
the  ideal  of  Plato,  yet  eiiual  ab  least  to  Julian  or  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  they  formed  golden  dreams  of  li\'ing  in  an 
enlightened  kingdom,  a  place  like  heaven,  in  which  tlueves  do 

'  Agath.  ii.  30:  oJ^otiijcfr  iwurra  oUifiri>hi1o.wpher3WflrelsidoniiofGau, 
ri diTfioK  twToi'  mri.  rijr  voii]ai»  run  ir  rif  Kulfttn^iuiior  PhrygJA.  Pri#ci/inof  Lydla, 
XA^  1^2*  XP^¥  ^^offv^triyrur.    Tbe      HertDciiu,  lud  Diogciiea  of  Flioemcic 
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not  break  through  and  steaL^  Tliey  were  disappointed.  Amon;} 
the  subjects  of  Chosroes  they  found  human  nature  as  near  the 
ground  as  in  the  lands  which  they  had  loft,  and  on  the  throne 
they  found  a  man  who  afTected  hi^'her  culture,  but  was  really, 
ignorant*  Disillusionised,  they  returned  to  the  Roman  Empire} 
it  was  more  tolerable  to  tbeni  to  be  put  to  death  among  Roman 
christians  than  to  be  lorda  among  the  Persian  fire-worahippere.' 
Chosroes,  however,  rendered  them  a  service.  In  the  pence  of 
532  A.D.  he  bargaiuiid  with  Justinian  for  the  personal  safety 
of  the  seven  philosophers,  wliom  he  could  not  persuade  to 
remain  at  his  court. 

A  thinker  who  deserves  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  although 
he  wrote  professedly  in  the  interests  of  christian  theologj',  wa« 
Johannes  Philoponus,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  and  waa 
a  contemporary  of  Simplicios."'  In  his  early  years  he  wrote  q 
book  against  Aristotle's  doctrine  that  the  world  is  eternal,  td 
which  attack  Simplicius  wrote  a  reply.  He  also  composed  I 
work,  still  extant,  on  the  eternity  of  the  world,  arguing  agains 
the  demonstrations  uf  Proelus.  The  noteworthy  point  is  thai 
he  met  the  p^an  theories  on  their  own  ground,  and  attempte( 
to  construct  the  world  from  the  indications  of  reason  aloufl; 
without  help  from  revelation.  His  position  was  that  reasoi 
of  itself  leads  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  In  auoth^ 
direction,  however,  he  propagated  nomiualistic  opinions  whicli 
endangered  a  cardinal  dogma  of  the  Church.  Hia  logica 
theories  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  link  between  tbt 
nominalism  of  Antisthenes  the  Cynic  and  the  nominalism  o 
the  medieval  school  of  Roscelin ;  and  he  consistently  applied 
his  logic  to  the  Trinity  in  a  way  that  tlu-eatened  the  divinfl 
unity.  He  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  forerunner  of  the  chris' 
tian  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  Itlicbae 
Psellus  in  the  East  and  the  schoolmen  in  the  West.  He 
introduced  the  ai)plicatiou  of  Aristoteliauism  to  Cliristianity. 

The  Christian    Topof^raphy  of   Coamas   Indicopleustes,  ftfl 
Egyptian   monk   who   visited   the  East  at  the  beginning   a 


'  ChosrcKs  na  aft«rw«nls  the  duw 
ofui  ignomit  iin|Xutor,  Untnioa  (554 
A.l>.).  wbo  protetuled  to  be  a  pLilo- 
sopber. 


*  Ono  thiaa  to  vbich  tba  pUlont 
(then  mjwt-klijr  objactod.  aocordioR  U 

A^thiaa  (ij.  SI),  -mi  t>  rw  ^lluri 

*  His  Aute  ii  often  vroQglj  pUced  i 
the  sereath  centuty. 
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.TastiniftQ's  reign,  is  iuterestiug  uot  only  for  the  light  which  it 

ihro^^^  on  the  state  of  southern  Asia,  but  B.lsa  for  its  coamo- 

caJ  spcculatious.    The  problem  was  to  cxpluiu  the  positioa  of 

Q   enrtti  in  the  universe  and  doterniine  its  sliap^,  so  as  not  to 

coadict  with  foregone  theological  supiwsitions.     The  rising  and 

setting  of  the  sun  were  of  course  the  chief  difHculticii.     The 

notion  of    Ijtctantius,   Augustine,   and    Chrysostom    touching 

the  Antipodes  was  that  it  was  a  place  where  the  grass  grew 

dovmwunls  and  tlie  min  fell  up.     Cosnuus  looked  oa  the  earth 

as  a.    iJftt  parallelogram  whose  length  from  cast  to  west  vas 

twice  as  great  as  '\\a  breadth  from  north  to  soulli.     This  paral* 

l^ogTftio,  according  to  his  view,  is  enclased  by  walls  ou  which 

the    fimiameut  rests,  and  the  suu  and  the  moon  and  ibe  stars 

move  underneath  this  firmament.      In  the  northern  part  of  the 

earth  there  is  a  very  high  mountain,  round  which  the  suu  and 

oUier  heavenly  bodies  move;  this  explains  day  and  night,  as 

the    mountain   conceals  tlie   suu   and  stars  li-om   view  when 

ibey  are  on  the  other  aide.^     In  the  same  plane  as  the  earth. 

but    beyond  it^  confines,  lies  the  place  where  man   dwelled 

before  the  Deluge.* 

The  diOerence  in  spirit  lietweeu  the  tiflh  century  and  the 
sixth  is  perhaps  most  evident  in  the  sphere  of  history.''  As  a 
nile,  the  historians  oE  the  liftli  centuiy  are  either  pronounced 
cLristianB  or  pronounced  pagans;  as  a  rule  the  historians  of 
the  sixth  century  are  neither  pronounced  christians  nor  pro- 
tNOziced  pagans.  Procopiua  aud  AgaLhias,  nominally  Chris- 
tiaua.  allow  cluistian  conceptions  to    have   no  influence  over 


'  Tliu  tlieoiT'  U  Ukea  from  Patrt- 

, '  OoMiiM  b^ina  hb  work,  whicli  con- 
■U  of  tvelve  books,  in  tnic  luniikisli 
*i^ ;  "  I.  tlie  sinner  and  wretdi,  open 
my  ■tainuicriu);  stiittcriiig  liji*"  .  .  . 

1*^9  i  d/iu/rrwUt  Kol  rdXat  iyL.  Stu* 
"Wit*  of  *"-  '■'=''■■  of  ilip  Kpigoni  uwn 
•  U«bt  o;  ■  ■  Co9in&B  for  haviiif; 

**pi»l  ^;  i   in  Iiin  «-.wk   p«rt 

"£  K  timk  macn|itioD  on  a  iiiarblo 
Jhrrjo*  ^  Ailulp.  Mt  up  Itv  Itoleiny 
*y  •JUr  hb  greit  eMtera  expwlition 
tc£-  Mxlwirr,  Qmk  Lift  and  Thoughi, 

-  Bef  eta  ktalchtu  and  Procopiiu 
7J*<g»<Uftil  Uirvc  hiMoriaiM,  of  vcuom 
^^'^*'k»  fri((ra«at8  T«iiuiii ;  Eiutatbius 
VOL.  II 


uf  E(iiphania  (who  carried  liin  hiltoty 
down  to  502,  uid  was  utiliNcd  after- 
wardji  by  Kn^rius) ;  Uesvcliio*  of 
Milntm,  and  Jonn  of  Antiocii,  both  of 
whoin  ItkevrUti  carried  down  thirir  his- 
tories Xi\  the  reign  uf  AiiMtiwiiis.  On 
John  of  AiitioL'h's  date,  *«  the  work  of 
O.  SotiriAdU,  Zur  Kritik  dts  Johanna 
von  Anliifhin.  Thsse  hbtoriann  till  a 
g&p  in  Che  «[p^t(aa  Eragnui  would  aay) 
from  01yin)iii>diirufl  tu  TheophyUctaa. 
Peter  of  ThcMalonica,  tbo  patrician 
vliom  .hiKtininii  i-niployi^d  on  eitibnssit.ii 
to  Uif  Odtrogntbic  and  PoraUu  court*, 
wrote  a  history  af  ike  Rainaci  Empire 
I'rom  tbu  tinip  of  An^ustiui  till  the  time 
of  Julian  [or  perhaps  Utf>r)-  Hf  Hoemk 
t[>   Imvc  bn>u  an   nblu  and  cultured 


2r 
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tbeir  historical  views,  and  Menandor  writes  in  the  eome 
spirit.* 
f  Fiooopiua  of  Caesareai.^  the  secretary  of  Belisariiis^  and  the 
I  historUn  of  his  campaigns,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Persian, 
\  Vandalic,  and  Gothic  ware,  which,  while  it  is  arranged  in  geo- 
graphical divisions  after  the  fashion  of  Appian,  has  its  unity  in 
a  central  tij^re,  the  hero  Belisarius.  Prucopius  has  been 
j  compared  both  to  Herodotus  and  to  Polybius.  He  has  been 
compared  to  Herodotus  on  account  of  his  love  of  the  marvellous, 
which,  however,  did  not  eliminate  his  love  of  historical  truth, 
such  as  he  conceived  it;  and  if  Herodotus'  caro  for  truth  can 
lie  called  in  question,  that  of  Procopius  can  certainly  not  be 
doubted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  friendship  with  ^^ 
Belisarius  has  oftcu  biassed  him.  Like  Herodotus  also,  he  ^| 
gives  us  much  ethnographical  information.  He  has  been 
compared  to  Polybius  because  he  explains  the  course  of  history 
by  reference  to  TytJit,  Fortune,  or  to  the  divinity  (to  deuiv) 
tliat  shapes  our  ends.  Tyche  continually  interferes  with  the 
plana  of  men,  and  the  final  cause  of  their  foolish  acts  is  "  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Tyche."^  Ho  attributes  envy  (^^ovo?) 
to  this  deity.*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  he 
conceived  the  relation  of  Tyche  to  tlje  divine  principle,  and 
whether  he  was  a  sceptic  in  regard  to  a  scheme  or  a  final 
cause  of  the  universe.  Did  he  believe  that  chance  corrects 
chance  ? 

And  yet  he  professes  faith  in  Cliristianity.  He  tells  us 
that  he  believes  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  for  two  reasons, 
because  ho  committed  no  sins,  and  on  account  of  the  miracles 
which  be  performed.  The  second  reason  is  characteristic  of  a 
lover  of  the  marvellous.  He  does  not  think  of  questioning  the 
truth  of  the  record;  tlie  only  queation  for  him  is  whether  the 
miracles  as  recorded  point  to  the  divinity  of  the  operator.  But 
this  acceptance  of  the  christian  creed  does  not  affuct  hia  views 
of  history.  He  practically  permits  the  Father,  the  Sou,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  rest  idly  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  careless 
of  maidcind ;  he  is  not  influenced  by  the  christian  views  of 
history  introduced   by  Eusebius.     In  fact  Procopius  was  at 

'  M»1c1iJis  hwl  writtosii  iu  this  way.  liistoriai]  of  tiio  Ki'vrv  of  the  Oermatuf, 

Su  to),  i.  p.  328.  entitEcd  Prtmypilts  run  Qxaarea. 

*  The  best  tiMxleni  work  on  Proco-  *  B.  V.'x.  18. 

piDB  is  tiiB  moaogrtph  of  Dahn,  tbo  '  £.  &.  ii.  & 
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.  the  essence  of  his  spirit,  a  pagan  ;  Christianity,  assented 

lips  and  hia  understanding,  was  alien  to  his  soul,  like 

1  half-^novm  foreign  language.     He  could  not  think  in  chris- 

tiaa  terms ;    he   was  not  able  to  handle    the  new  religious 

eoQceptiona ;  he  probably  felt  wouder,  rather  than  satiafaction, 

tt  the  joys  that  come  from  Nazareth,     And  we  may  safely 

ay  that  it  was  just  this  pagan  nature,  deeper  perhaps  than 

tldt  of  the  aggre^ve  Zosimus,  that  made  him  audi  a  good 

liittoniit    He  is  almost  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  Ammianns. 

Hq attended  Belisariua  in  hi.s  camjiaigns  and  kept  a  diary,  from 

jrhich  he  afterwards  composed  the  eight  books  of  his  llistorj-. 

adopted  a  geographical  arrangement,  and  so  placed  the  two 

wars  together,  although  the  Vandalic  war  and  the  first 

of  tlie  Gothic  war  iiiter\'ened.    Wc  have  thus  the  record 

ofaa  eye-witness  who  kept  a  diary,  as  is  especially  plain  in  his 

description  of  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  agaiust  Che  ^''andals.'^ 

jPf  the  history  of  events  in  which  he  did  nut  liiinself  assist  as 

|speotator  or  actor  he  gives  us  scant  informatioa     He  is  not 

3ry  as  to  the  causes  of  the  Gothic  war  or  as  to  the 

in    Constantinople    which    aftected     the    career    of 

1U3.     But  these  are  just  the  deficiencies  to  be  expected 

tu  eye-witness  who  concentrates  all  his  interest  on  the  part 

tbe  drama  which  he  sees  himself,  and  in  a  contemporary 

is  unable  to  obtain  a  complete  ^iew  of  the  situation. 

Procopins  is  not  out  of  touch  with  his  o%vn  age,  like  Tacitns 

•  m  Zosimas ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  enthusiastic 

it,  like  Polybius  or  Virgil.     He  is  able  to  appreciate  the 

less  of  Justinian,  and  his  ardent  admiration  of  Belisarins 

damages  the  credit  of  his  ^tatcmeut^.     The  book 

1  Siiifices,  which  he  wrote  later  than  his  history,  is  a  monu- 

Qt  in  honour  of  Justinian's  vast  activity,  and  there  is  no 

to    consider   it   an   insincere  work,   although    it  was 

peritaps  written  to  order. 


The  History  of  Prooopiiis,  which  closes  with  550  A.D.,  was 
coDtinoed  by  Agatliias  of  Myrriua,  a  ackolantiais  or  lawyer,  who 
wwe  five  books  embracing  the  historj-  of  seven  years  (552- 
558).     They  coutain  an  account  of  the  end  of  the  Outhic  war 

'  Baak»  hu  brought  oat  tbii  Tvty  clearly  and  cooviodagly.    ( WtUgeaAiditt, 
IT.  2,  «aay  os  Proco|>iu8.) 
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and  describe  the  invasion  of  Zabergan,  but  are  mainly  occupied 
with  the  Perso-Colcliiou  wars,  and  supply  us  with  Bome  im-  ' 
portant  details  about  early  Sassanid  history,  whicli  the  writer 
obtained  from  Tersian  i-ecords  thi-ough  the  mi;dium  of  his  friend 
Sergiua,  who,  as  an  interpreter,  was  skilled  in  tlie  Persian 
language.  ^1 

Like  Procopius,  Agathias  was  a  Christian,  and,  like  Procopius,  ^^ 
lie  did  not  permit  his  professed  rehj^ion  to  influence  his  historical 
conceptions.  AVe  should  never  have  known  from  his  history 
that  lie  was  not  a  pagan ' ;  but  some  of  his  epigrams  apprise 
us  of  his  Christianity.  He  does  not,  however,  refer  events  to 
the  leading  of  Tyche ;  he  usually  speaks  of  the  divine  principle, 
TO  Otiov,  to  which  he  attributes  the  exercise  of  retribution.  In 
telling  of  the  plague  which  destroyed  the  army  of  Leutharia  in 
Italy,  he  observes  that  some  wrongly  ascribe  it  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  atmosphei*e ;  othei-s,  also  erroneously,  placed  its 
cause  in  a  sudden  change  from  the  hardships  of  war  to  the 
luxury  of  rest  and  pleasure.  The  real  cause,  according  to  him, 
was  the  unrighteousness  of  the  victims,  which  brought  down 
divine  wnith  upon  their  heads. 

He  has  a  firm  belief  in  tree  will,  and  this  is  a  point  of  differ- 
ence between  his  view  and  that  of  Procopiua  Procopius 
emphasises  Tyche ;  Agathias  emphasises  free  will.  Speaking  of 
wars,  he  will  iLScribe  them  neither  to  the  divine  principle,  which 
is  in  its  nature  good  and  not  a  friend  of  wars,  nor  yet  to  fate  or 
blind  astral  influences.  "  For,"  he  says,  "  if  the  power  of  fate 
prevail,  and  men  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  volition  and  free 
will,  we  shall  have  to  consider  all  ad\*ice,  all  arts,  all  instruc- 
tion as  idle  and  useless,  and  the  hopes  of  men  who  live  most 
righteously  will  vanish  and  bear  no  fruit."  He  therefore 
attributes  wars  to  the  nature  of  men,  and  believes  that  they  will 
continue  to  occur  as  long  as  the  congenital  natui'e  of  men  remains 
the  some.' 

He  professes  to  have  a  strict  ideal  of  what  history  should  be. 
It  should  be  useful  for  human  life,  and  not  merely  a  bare  un- 
critical (di-ffeTafTToy)  relation  of  events,  which  would  be  little 


*  An  echo  of  scri[itQrc  t»  iiut  id  the 
moiltb  of  rhartaze.H  tbi^  CuJdiiiiii  (|>. 
10S|  «d.  Boan),  "  What  flhaJ!  we  gain  if 
we  mnox  tho  wbolo  of  rersit  uid  Ioao 
oarovruwnls!" 

'  Agathiu    wu    &  ac«ptii:  on    the 


matter  of  iaveKtigitinf;  natural  [ibD* 
noniPiin  1  au  iiit^reHdug  Hubjcct  of 
rescArch,  be  say!),  but  it  is  vain  tu 
aupjMisa  that  wa  ever  get  at  the  tnith  ; 
it  ia  cDDUgli  to  believe  itt  a  dlvtoe  af> 
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ettertlian  the  fables  told  by  women  in  their  bowers  over  their 
iniiig.  It  should  be  true,  irrespective  of  persons.  Both  he 
Procopius  are  distinctly  conscious  of  the  obligation  to  trutk 
i  blames  previous  historians  for  their  careless  inaccuracy, 
for  their  distortion  of  facts  to  flatter  kings  and  lords,  as  if  history 
mK  not  different  from  an  encomium,  and  for  their  tendency  to 
ferile  or  disparage  the  dead. 

AgaUiias.  like  Thucydides,  has  a  high  idea  of  the  vast  im- 
portance  of  the  age  in  which  he  live^l.  "  It  happenwl  in  ray 
time  that  great  wars  broke  out  unexpectedly  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  that  ino%'emcnt3  and  migrations  of  many  barbarous 
nati'-'cs  took  place.  There  have  been  strange  issues  to  obscure 
ami  incredible  actions,  random  turns  of  the  scales  of  fortune. 
Siccs  of  men  have  been  overthrown,  cities  enslaved  and  tbeir 
inhobitanta  clianged.  In  a  word,  all  human  things  have  been 
set  in  motion.  In  view  of  this,  it  occurred  to  mo  that  it  would 
Dot  bu  quite  pardonable  to  leave  these  mighty  and  wonderful 
erenta,  which  might  prove  of  profit  and  use  to  posterity, 
nnreuHtled." 

Ho  was  not  content  with  his  profession.  He  describes 
hinuelf,  in  accents  of  complaint,  sitting  from  early  mom  to 
MDset  in  the  "  Imperial  I*orch "  poring  over  his  briefs  and 
legal  documents,  feeling  a  grudge  against  his  clients  for  disturb- 
inz  him.  and  still  more  vexed  if  cUents  did  not  appear,  as  he 
(tfipended  on  the  emoluments  of  liis  profession  for  the  necessaries 
cflifa  He  harl  thus  little  leisure  to  devote  to  literary  pui^ 
nit4,  fluch  as  writing  epigrams  or  making  researches  in  Persian 
history ;  and  literary  composition,  he  tells  us,  was  his  favourite 
Docupation. 


Meoandcr  of  Constantinople  studied  for  the  bar,  but  be  had 
itiUle  taste  as  Agathias — whom  he  admired  and  probably  knew 
—for  spending  his  days  in  the  Imperial  Torch.  As  however, 
unlike  Agathias,  he  had  money  at  lus  disposal,  a  profession  was 
D<it  inevitable ;  so  he  cast  aside  his  law  books  and  adopted  the 
idle  life  of  a  "  man  about  town."'  He  took  au  interest  in  horse- 
noes  and  the  excitement  of  "  the  colours,"  that  is  the  hhie  and 
gneo  factions.     He  was  fond  of  theatrical  ballet-dancing,  and 

'  vj^tin  vfptfr&oTwr  \F.  H.  O.  iv.  p.  201).    He  belonged  to  th«  pnUdoru  or 
gmndi.  a  nomiiu]  honotir. 
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lie  confesses  that  in  the  wrestling  schools  he  often  stripped  off 
all  sense  and  all  sense  of  decency  along  with  his  dress.  After 
this  candid  confession  of  wickodnesa  and  "  wild  oats,"  be  infonna 
us  that  the  taste  for  letters  displayed  by  the  Emperor  Maurice, 
who  nsed  often  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  discussing 
or  meditating  on  questions  in  |K)etry  and  histor)'.  infected  Iiim- 
self,  and  caused  him  to  reflect  that  ho  might  do  something  better 
than  loiter  about  Thus  Maurice  appeam  as  a  lover  of  literature 
who  not  only  patronised  but  stimulated ;  and  this  character  is 
conftrmcd  by  the  testimony  of  Theophylactus.'  The  only  work 
which  the  Emperor  is  known  to  have  composed  is  the  treatise 
in  twelve  books  on  military  science.  Accordingly,  Menander 
determined  to  continue  tlie  history  of  Agathiag  cut  short  by 
that  writer's  deatL  He  carried  it  down  to  the  last  year  of 
Tiberius,  582  A.D.,  and  he  farmed  hia  style  on  the  model  of 
Agathias.  Only  fragments  of  his  history  remain,  but  they  give 
us  a  favourable  impression  of  the  writer. 

Almost  tlie  same  period  aa  that  covered  by  Menander  was 
dealt  with  in  the  history,  also  lost,  of  Theophanes  of  Byzantium, 
who  began  with  the  year  566  and  ended  with  581.  He  wrote 
in  the  last  years  of  the  sixth  century  * 


Justinian  himaelf  was  a  man  of  culture,  who  occupied  him- 
self with  profound  studies  without  allowing  them  to  relax  his 
firm  gi'ip  of  the  helm  of  State.  He  presouta  an  example  of  the 
polymatby  which  was  characteristic  of  the  sixth  and  the  two 
preceding  centuries,  and  of  which  Boethius,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
a  typical  example  in  the  West  He  composed  treatises  on 
theological  controversies  *  which  are  still  extant^  but  we  must 
suppose  that  he  also   patronised  literature   in    general,  even, 

K  lawyer  {neholoMtiais),  wm  elcTated  to 
the  rank  of  (mwwtur  Ijy  TibiTiua,  &ad 


^  viii.  13,  18  :  furQvrye  yjy€rtu  riv 
Kavptaoif  ^\or(fiCiPt  txnp  irtpl  rifit  twv 
X^wf    fitya\o»piT  tioP     Tt/ior    rt    XioJ- 

Xtara.  riiv  fiaOrftidTuiy. 

'  Jolin  uf  E[iitibaTiia,  a  tawiiBm«n 
And  relation  of  tJie  eoclMiutiuI  hu- 
toruiti  Kva^us,  alao  contiiiuixl  tW 
history  of  Agatbiaj,  and  carried  hU 
nnrrutiTfl  down  to  the  rcAtontian  of 
CliosroDB  in  Bt<l.  Fragmonts  of  hia 
history  remain  (Miillcr,  F.  If.  O.  iv.  t>. 

2721     ■  - 

Simociltta, 


'I'  .   - 

reoeiTed  the  iArofi  inripxi^t  appoint 


,  aiv 


iin)Dt   U>  a   ppefBcUire,   from   Maunca. 

Hia  works  wtpeCl)  panegyriconMaurie*, 

unluckily  Ifiat ;  (2)  a  coTlectioTi  of  acta  ; 

and  (3)  a  coll«ctioa  of  letters  lunl  de- 

nrwa,  wluch  are  no  lonptT  extant ;  (4) 

an  Eccksiastiral  nistory  frmti  431  to 

reign  af  Maurici-,  which  has  bacu  pre- 

servi'd  niid  in  a  valimldo  aouroe. 

•  He  yrrote   a  treatis-e  npiinat    the 

;  it  wiia  iitiiisntl  by  Tbporihyl.TClu*      iiioiiopliynitii*,  and  nianv  oRicia.1  letters 

icatta,     Evagrius,  bom  tn  635  or"   and  iiianifestoBon  the  "riircpCliajitw" 


I'agnns, 
fi36  at  EpiphfLitia,  lived  in  AntiiKli  a^i      t^untiou  (set  TAigne,  Patrol.  Or,  roi.  &^). 
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thougb  on  religious  grounds  be  shut  up  tlie  schools  of  Athens, 
whow  open  paganism  was  a  manifest  scandal  in  ihe  christian 
vorld.  We  know  that  ho  engaged  the  services  of  writers  to 
compose  poenis  or  liistories  in  praise  of  hm  own  deeds.'  The 
book  on  edifices  of  Frocopius  is  a  work  of  tliis  kind,  and  it  is 
poesiblo  that  the  book  on  offices  {tr€pi  Apxo)v)  written  by 
Johannes  Lydua  was  partly  inspired  by  Justinian. 

As  most  of  the  literary  men  of  the  time  were  educated  for 
the  l^al  profession  and  many  of  them  entered  the  civil  service, 
it  is  worth  while  to  give  a  short  biographical  account  of  Johannes 
(known  as  Lydiu,  the  Lydian),  from  whose  pen  three  treatises  ^ 
are  wholly  or  partially  extajiL  Bom  at  Philadelphia  of  noble 
provincials  in  easy  circumstances,  he  went  to  Constantinople  in 
his  youth  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  career.  He  learned 
philosophy,  and  read  Aristotle  and  Plato  under  the  direction  of 
a  pupil  of  the  great  Proclua  named  Agapius,  of  whom  a  versifier 
saud  in  an  nnmetrical  line,  "Agopius  ia  the  lost,  but  yet  the 
first  of  alL"^ 

He  had  been  for  a  year  a  clerk  in  a  civil  service  office, 

when  he  obtained  the  post  of  shortltoud  writer  in  the  staff  of 

lira  townsman  Zoticus  of  Philadt>I]]hia,  who  had  been  appointed 

prcwtorian  prefect     This  post  proved  lucrative.     He  won  1000 

gold  solidi  (XG35)  in  a  single  year.     A  relation,  who  was  in  the 

le  office  as  he,  and  J^oticus  the  prefect  were,  useful  friends, 

i<l  did  him  a  good  office  in  procuring  him  a  rich  wife,  who 

)i.aici  a  dowry  of   100   pound  weight  in  gold  and  was  also 

texnarkable  among  her  sex  for  her  modesty.     Johannes  wrote 

%jx  encomium  on  iCoticus  for  wliich  ho  received  a  golden  coin 

(cbnisinos)  for  every  line,  which  seems  a  liberal   reward  to 

literary  merit,  and  indicates  that  the  bad  poets  of  the  time 

migbt  count  on  distinguished    patronage.       Having  steadily 

advanced  through  all  the  grades  of  the  service  (cHTtus  offiei- 

orwn),  in   which   his    excellent   knowledge   of  T^tin,    a    rare 

lOOoiapUslimcnt  then  in  Constantinople,  must  hnve  stood  him 

m  Bome  stead,   he  reached  the  rank   of  curniculariua  at  the 

Bge  of  sixty  (in  551).     But  the  serN'ice  was  declining  owing 

to  a  diminution  of  the  tribute  received  and  for  other  reasons. 


'  Am  J,  Ly<lus,  wtpi  ifoc^.  ii'-  28. 
*  De  itnfibiu ;  tk   Otttntit  (which 
U»  been  «dit«d  liy  C.   Wscbauiutb) ; 


dTdfTWk ;  Chrixtodonu,  who  wrote  a 
jHieiQ  ou  the  Hearens  of  Proiilas. 
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and  Lydus  found  that  the  emohinients  long  looked  forward  to 
with  expectant  confidence,  which  should  have  beou  at  a 
miuimuin  1000  aolidi,  pruvctl  absoluUdy  nil.  In  bittcrneas 
of  mind  at  tliis  disappointment  he  composed  the  book  on 
Ojfives,  iu  which  he  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  civil  service  and 
explains  its  decline. 

Of  his  personal  treatment  by  the  Emperor  ho  'could  not 
complain.  .TuatJnian  had  engaged  him,  perhaps  in  the  early 
part  of  his  rei-^ii,  to  compose  a  panegyric  on  himself 
and  also  a  history  of  the  Persian  wars.  At  the  eud  of 
John's  career  .Tustiiiian  wrot^^,  a  letter  {trpayfuntKov)  to  the 
prefecture,  in  which  lie  dwelled  on  his  rhetorical  excellence, 
his  grammatical  auciuracy,  his  jwetical  grace,  his  jwdyniathy, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  his  labours  illununated 
the  language  of  the  Eomaioi.  He  praised  hiui  for  having 
spent  time  on  study,  although  a  civil  servant,  and  en- 
joined the  prefect  to  reward  him  at  the  public  expense,  and 
confer  dimities  upon  him  iu  recognition  of  his  elfxpience. 
The  prefect,  on  receiving  the  letter,  assigned  Lydus  a  place  in 
the  Capitolium  or  Capitoline  Aule,  that  is,  a  lecture-room  in 
the  university  Iniildings,  where  he  might  give  public  iiiBtnic- 
tion,  presumably  in  rhetoric.  Pecuniarily,  however,  he  was 
passed  over  as  though  he  had  never  performed  public  ser- 
vices ' ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  received  honour  and  considera- 
tion from  the  Emperor,  and  enjoyed  the  leisure  of  a  quiet  life. 
He  retired  to  the  peace  of  his  lihrarj*,  having  served  the  State 
for  more  than  forty  years,  feeling  himself  very  ill  used,  and 
jirobahly  soured  in  temper.  In  religion  the  coinplexiou  of 
Lydus  was  doubtful ;  sometimes  he  speaks  like  a  pagan,  some- 
times like  a  christian,  so  that  one  is  not  quite  sure  when 
he  is  speaking  in  earnest;  but,  christian  or  pagau,  he  was 
superstitious. 

Poetry    was   dead;   the  epigrams    of    Agatbias    and    the 

composition  in  hexameters  on  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  do 
not  deserve  the  name ;  and  few  of  the  verses  would  satisfy  "  the 
scrupulous  ear  of  a  well-flogged  critic"  We  may  admit,  however, 
that  the  iambic  lines  in  the  style  of  late  Attic  comedy,  which 

'  He  montioiis  thitt  whi^n  lie  laid  mwtiui,  tljR  I'lrfoct,  kiKKCil  him,  mvX 
dowa  liU  office,  li«  viiiitcd  the  ]>refcct's  Knd  out  a  reaoript,  for  wliich  bo  bad  to 
tribunal   to   pny   liis   rwi]>ec'ts.     H«iili-      jmy  a  largB  «iim. 
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.tHiBs  prefixed  to  this  book  of  epigrams,  are  not  quite  un- 

,rort>ii7  **f  *  writer  of  new  comedy,^  and  that  the  hexameters  which 

follow,  in  praise  of  Justinian's  Kmpire,  are  vritteu  with  sotao 

ntirit  in  spite  of  their  affectation.     Agathiaa  tells  us  that  in  hia 

boyhood  he  was  chiefly  addicted  to  hei-oic  verse,  and  "  loved  the 

sweets  of  potjtical  refinements."*     This  expression  could  hardly 

apply  to   Homer;  his  hiscioua  models  must  have  been   the 

Alexuidrine  whters,  Tltoocritus,  Callimachus,  and  the  rest,  or 

recent  composers  like  Nonnus,  as  may  be  also  inferred  from  tlie 

irorks  which  he  wrote  under  this  inspiration,  a  collection  of 

short  poems  in  hesametera  called  Aa^waxti,  consisting  of  erotic 

stones  and  "  other  such  witcheries."      In   complete  satisfaction 

mCh  himself  and  the  poetic^il  Higlits  of  his  youth,  Agabhios, 

having  given  an  account  of  his  poems,  is  unable  to  contain  his 

entliusiasm.  and  suddenly  breaks  out,  '*  For  veritably  poetry  ii 

something  divine  and  holy.     Its  votaries,  as  Plato  would  say, 

are  iu  a  state  of  tine  frenzy."     When  we  think  of  the  produo- 

lions  of  the  fine  fren^  of  the  writer  himself,  this  outburst  is 

Eicieutly  amusing. 
The  description  of  SL  Sophia  and  the  inaugural  poem  on 
opening  of  the  cathedral,    to    which    the  descrijitiun    is 
exed,  breathe  the  enthusiasm  of  llattery,  in  which  the  flat- 
terer, Paul  the  Silentiary,"    was  perhaps  himself  in  earnest 
The  first  eighty  lines,  written  in  iambics  and  consisting  of  a 
glorification  of  Justinian,  were  intended  to  be  recited  in  the 
palace.     Then    follow    moi'e   iambics    to   be    recited    in    the 
Pitriarch's  residence,  beginning  tlius :  "  We  come  to  you,  sirs, 
frmn  the  home  of  the  Emperor  to  the  home  of  the  Almighty 
Emperor,  the  deviser  (i-ott?;?)  of  the  universe,  by  whose  grace 
vicwiy  cleaves  unto  our  lord  "   (cri;/£^M«  tqJ  SeoTroTT;).     And 
thi»  ipptoximatiou  of  God  to  tlie  Emperor,  suggesting  a  com- 
paridon  between  them,  occurs  frequently.     Speaking  with  con- 
ventiooa!  modesty  of  his  own  vei-ses,  the  author  says  that  they 
■rill  utjt  be  judged  by  "  bean-eating  Athenians,  but  by  men  of 
and  indulgence,  in  whom  God  and  the  Emperor  find 
I    lira."     This  contempt  for  the  ancient  Athcnious  is  a  touch 


'  ft  »  intemtitij;   to  note   ihAt   it 
MWiiB  t  qooUtioD  from  ArintophAnes* 


'  Another  Twern  liy  Paul,  de  Thrr- 
mu  P^ii*  (batUs  patroniwd  by  tho 
£tnprf!Li  ThLfKlom},  will  lie  fouiid  iu 
i[igDc*a  cdiUoR. 
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of  characteristic  christian  bigotr}',  and,  if  I  may  hazard  Uie 
conjecture,  is  iuteudcd  as  a  laudatory  allusion  to  Justinian's 
measure  of  sweeping  away  the  decrepit  survival  of  Attic  cul- 
ture and  exclusiveness  in  529. 

The  iambics  are  succeeded  by  hexameters  wliich  begin  vith| 
the  praise  of  peace  and  tho  boast  of  the  superiority  of  Xew 
Old  Rome — 

oinro(rov  tUtuXoio  6to^  ftiyaK  bttIv  dptiiav^ 

where  Paul  does  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  comparing  Jt 
tinian  to   the  Deity.     It  would  be  wearisome  to  follow  thai 
poem  to  ita  close.     Its  chief  interest  consists  in  its  architcctuickl 
information,  which  has  been  encased  in  a  metrical  dress 
some  ingenuity. 

When  we  turn  to  tho  Latin  literature  of  the  sixth  ceabaxr^ 
the  most  promiueut  iiym-e  that  meets  us  is  Cassiodorus,  tt»« 
statesman  of  Theodoric  and  his  successors  (horn  about  480  ), 
Starting  as  aa  assistant  in  the  bureau  of  Ms  father,  who  hek^ 
served    as  a   finance   mini<iteT  under  Oduvacar  and   held  H^n 
praetorian  prefecture  under  Theodoric,  he  was  fortunate  enou^t 
to  win  the  Gothic  king's  notice,  while  yet  a  mere  subaltern,  t^y 
a  panegjTic  which  he  pronounced  on  him  on  a  public  occasiozL 
Theodoric,  who  immediately  recognised  and  welcomed  his  talexit, 
appointed  him  to  tlie  post  of  quaestor,  allowing  him  to 
pense  with  all  the  grades  of  the  civil  service.     The  qnaestoi 
ahip  was  an  oflice  iit  which  scope  was  given  for  literary  taletal 
and  Cassiodorus  took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity.     Tht 
letters  which  he  wrote  for  Theodoric,  along  with  those  which 
he  composed    during    subsequent   reigns,  were    collected    hy 
him  shortly  before  he  retired  from  public  life  and  published] 
in  a  still  extant   collection  under  the  title  of   Vnriae  Epu-i 
tolae.  *       Under    Amalasuntha,    Theodoric's    daughter,   under  ( 
Theodahad   the  student  of  Plato,  and  Witigis  the  thorougli 
Goth,  Cassiodorus  held  the  exalted  post  of  praetorian  prefect 
About  the  year  539,  not  long  before  the  capture  of  Kaveuoa 
by  the  Komans,  he  retired  after  forty  years  of  public  serrica, 

*  Mr.  HiiilL-kui  )iM  publubcd  a  traiudBtion  of  muiy  of  Uio  rariw,  utA  i 

valuable  istxoauctioti. 


stoifl 
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to  Ilia  birtbpltice  Sfiuillace  iu  Bruttii,  a  charmuig  spot  fur  which 
Ik  entertained  a  romantic  affection.  He  founded  tliere  two 
laQoastenes,  of  which  one,  up  in  the  hills,  was  for  the  men 
vbo  were  unconn>ronii3ingly  austere,  while  the  other,  down 
below,  built  beside  a  fish-pond,  and  hence  called  vivarium,  was 
Ibr  those  moukB  who  iijok  that  leas  strict  and  niuru  clieerful 
TO»  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  cloister  which  characterised 
Tflsteni  monasttcism  ouce  it  had  grown  independent  of  its 
tirieiital  origin. 

Here  Cassiodoros  made  a  new  departure,  which,  quiet  and 
unostentatious  as  it  was,  has  led  to  incalculablyfruitful  results  for 
tfce  modem  world.  This  new  departure  consisted  iu  occupying 
tbe  abundant  leisure  of  the  monks  with  the  labour  of  multi- 
pljring  copies  of  Latin  texts.  To  this  simple  but  brilliant 
idm  of  taking  advantage  of  the  unemployed  energy'  that  ran 
to  seed  iu  monastic  society  for  the  spread  and  transmission  of 
leunii^  both  profane  and  sacred,  we  owe  the  surrival  of  the 
{.Teal  bulk  of  our  Latin  literature.  There  wits  a  chamber, 
ciUetl  the  scriptorium  or  "  writing-room,"  in  the  monastery,  in 
vhich  the  monks  used  to  copy  both  pagan  and  christian  texts, 
woiting  by  the  light  of  "  mechanical  lamps,"  meehanicas 
imnm,  whose  peculiarity  was  that  they  were  self-supplying, 
and  measuring  their  time  by  sun-dials  or  watei'-clocks. 

The  stylo  of  Cassioiioras  accords  only  too  well  with  the 
ptiaciple  stated  by  liimself  in  tlie  preface  to  his  letters.  "  It  is 
adamment  {omatus)  aloue,"  he  aa}'S  there,  "that  diatuigui&hes 
the  learned  from  the  unlearned."  He  thus  candidly  takes 
pndEi  in  what  is  the  characteristic  of  all  ages  of  decadence,  a 
low  of  embellishment  for  it«  own  sake.  He  finds  it  impos- 
iUft  U>  state  a  simple  or  trivial  fact  in  simple  words.  He 
anji  to  raise  triviality  to  the  sphere  of  the  dignified  and 
nltaui;  he  succeeds  in  making  it  appear  ridiculous.  He  will 
tiol  allow  the  simple  to  wear  the  grace  of  its  own  simplicity. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  and  amusing,  though  it  soon  be- 
COBieg  wearisome,  than  the  corres^wDdence  of  Ttieodoric  in 
Cianodorian  dress,  each  epistle  posing  as  it  were  in  tragic 
cMliomi  and  trailing  a  sweeping  train. 

TIius  in  the  letters  which  describe  the  duties  of  the  various 

JDinisters  of  state  aud  other  public  officers,  the  quaestor  makes 

jLIUus  object  to  give  a  tincture  of  poetry  to  functions,  wluch 
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in  tliemaelves  suggest  neither  very  auleiun  nor  very  poetical 
wnsociations.  He  reminds  the  prefect  of  the  corn-supplies  that 
Ceres  herself  discovered  com,  and  that  panis,  "  bread,"  may  be 
derived  from,  t!ie  great  god  Pan.  Tho  prefect  of  the  police 
he  apostrophises  thus :  "  Go  forth  then  under  the  starry  skies, 
watcii  diligently  witli  all  the  birds  of  aight,  and  as  they  seek 
food  in  the  darkness,  so  do  thou  hunt  therein  for  fame."  To 
the  count  of  the  port  of  Komc  he  cries :  "  Excellent  thought  of 
the  men  of  old  Ut  provide  two  channela  hy  which  strangers 
raiglit  ent«r  the  Tiber,  and  to  adorn  them  with  two  stately  cities 
which  shine  like  lights  upon  the  watery  way ! "  (vii  9). 

These  examples  of  his  manner  are  more  favourable  to  him 
than  many  others  that  might  he  selected ;  1  have  purposely 
avoided  quoting  passages  in  whir.h  he  out-Ca-ssiodores  Oassio- 
doras.  Yet,  though  this  manner  has  its  amusing  side,  it  may 
be  said  that  Cassiodorus  bad  really  that  sort  of  nature  which, 
removing  "  the  veil  of  familiarity  "  from  common  and  trivial 
things,  finds  in  them  a  certain  dignity  and  feels  a  reverence  for 
them;  and  that  he  uusuccea-sfuUy  tried  to  expre.'!3  this  feeling  by 
using  grandiloquent  and  embellished  language,  a  feat  in  which 
Pindar  was  successful  when,  for  example,  be  called  a  cloak 
"  a  hedthy  remedy  against  weary  cold." 

As  an  instance  of  the  far-fetched  and  frigid  conceits  which 
were  popular  in  tliat  age,  T  may  quote  the  words  used  by 
Cassiodorus  of  monks  engaged  in  copying  the  sacred  writings : 
"The  fast -travelling  reed  writes  down  the  holy  words,  and 
thus  aveuges  the  malice  of  the  wicked  one,  who  caused  a 
rood  to  be  used  to  smite  the  head  of  the  Saviour." 

Jt  is  interesting  lo  record  the  attention  paid  by  Cassio- 
dorus to  the  beautiful  binding  of  his  books,  and  the  biblical 
language  in  which  be  justifies  it  is  characteristic  of  his  age. 
It  is  meet,  he  says,  that  a  book  should  be  clothed  in  a  fair 
dress,  even  as  the  guests  were  arrayed  in  wedding  garments 
in  the  New  Testament  parable. 

lieaide  the  letters,  Cassiodorus  wrote  (!)  a  treatise  on  tho 
soul  in  which  its  relation  to  the  body  is  treated  with  a  deli- 
cate touch  of  paganism  that  reminds  lis  of  Hadrian's  hospes 
coTiieaquc  coryo^-is;  (2)  the  Hiatoria  THpartUa,  a  compilation 
from  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  and  a  history  of  the 
Goths    from  which  Jordanos    drew;    (3)   various    theological 
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[mrlcs;  (4)  an  educational  work  "on  the  Arte  and  Digciplities 
of  tJje  Liberal  Letters"*;  (5)  a  treatise,  composed  in  lita  nincty- 
^irtl  year,'^  on  orth(^*rapliy,  xutuncled  as  a  guide  to  the  monks  at 
I  goiiiUace  in  their  spelling.  Thus  tlie  iniluence  of  Cassiodorus 
^d  the  tradiiious  of  culture  and  accuracy  whicli  he  established 
jt  Squillaco  formeti  -a  connteqioise  to  that  spirit,  represented 
by  pope  Gregory  L,  which  regarded  grammar  as  trivial  and 
coltiite  as  superfiuous,  or  even  a  teiuptution  ;  a  spirit  which 
soon  launched  the  Chui-ch  into  the  waters  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism. 
^  Auotlier  prominent  figure  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric»  but 
^Khu  (lid  not,  like  Cassiodorus,  enjoy  a  happy  old  age  amid  the 
^Hjina  of  his  country,  was  Boethius  the  Patrician,  whiise  iin- 
^prtunate  end  is  veiled  to  a  certain  degree  in  obscurity.  We 
]ctuiv  uot  what  were  the  real  motives  for  his  condemnatiou, 
pissed  fonnally  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  iiis  subsequent  exe- 
cution (524  A.D.)  Charges  were  brought  against  him  of  os- 
tnlogical  magic,  stiguiatiaed  as  a  serious  crime  by  tlie  Theodosian 
Code,  hut  it  is  evident  that  these  were  only  pretexts.  He 
aaenu  to  have  been  suspected  of  taking  part  iu  a  conspiracy  ; 
yd  the  silence  of  Ca8si(Mloru8,  as  Mr,  Hodgkin  justly  insists, 
19  ominous  for  the  fame  of  ths  Gothic  king.  The  blow  seems 
to  have  fallen  quite  unexpectedly  on  Boethius  and  hts  afliec- 
tioaate  father-in-law  S>Tnniachu8,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  "  modem  Cato,"  Calonis  novtUus  imitator,  and  who 
ahared  the  fate  of  his  son-in-law. 

In  prison   under  the  pressure  of    this    sudden   calamity, 

which  burst  like  a  peal  of  thunder  ou  tlie  calm  course  of  his 

life, — justifying  the   saying  of  Solon,  that  the  happiness   of 

>  man's  life  must  not  be    asserted    till   after    his    death, — 

Boethius  composed  the  work  which  has  immortalised  him,  the 

QmaoUtian  of  Fhilosojihi/.      He  did  not  lay  the  world   under 

:fa  a  great  obligation  of  gratitude  as  Cassiodorus ;  and  yet 

k  waa  better  known  and  more  read   throughout  the 

Ages,    although    it    completely    ignores    Christianity, 

laa  any  of  Cassiodorus'  writings.      It  was    translated    into 

igkhSaxon  by  King  Alfred,  and  into  English  by  Chaucer. 


'  h  tbis  work,  gmnimar,  rhetoric, 
Utttic,  uithuctic,  mtuic,  ceometiy, 
1  minaomy — the  mvcu  liberal  arts 


■  593  A.D.    He  bad  lived  to  aeo  the 
Lombard  invasion. 


^■yu 
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Boethios  was  an  Aristotelian,  and  he  employed  his  Icisiirc 
in  translating  works  of  Aristotle  into  Latin.  It  was  partly 
through  these  translations  that  Aristotelian  ism  was  accessible  to 
the  students  of  tho  Middle  Ages  ;  aud  thus  the  two  chief  liter- 
ary men  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixth  century,  Cassiodorus 
and  Bocthius,  made  each  in  his  way  contributions  of  vast 
importance  to  tlie  culture  of  muilitsval  and  modem  times. 
Cassiodorus  may  he  considered  to  have  secured  the  survival  of 
Latin  literature,  as  was  explained  above,  while  Boethius  laid 
the  foundations  for  Scholasticism.  Boethius  and  Johannes 
Bhiloponus  were  the  reoUst  and  the  nominalist  respectively  of 
the  sixth  century. 

The  Latin  of  Boethius  is  far  superior  to  the  Latin  of  Cas- 
siodoma.  It  is  elegant,  but  not  exaggerated  through  an  extra- 
vagant love  of  embellishment  In  fact  he  had  the  faculty  of 
taste,  which  even  in  the  lowest  stages  of  decadence  distinguishes 
good  and  bad  writers,  and  of  wliich  Cassiodorus  was  almost 
destitute. 

The  Consolatio  FhHosophiae  has  a  considerable  chanii,  which  is 
increased  by  the  recollection  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  composed.  A  student  who.  maintaining  indeed  a  luke- 
warm connection  with  poHtica,  had  spent  most  of  his  days  in 
the  calm  atmosphere  of  his  library,  where  he  expected  to 
end  his  life,  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  confinement  of  a 
dismal  prison  with  death  impending  over  him.  There  is  thus 
a  reality  aud  earnestness  in  his  philosophical  meditations  which 
so  many  treatises  of  the  kind  lack  ;  there  is  au  earnestness  bum 
of  a  real  fervent  need  of  consolation,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  pervading  calm.  The  lines  of  poetry,  sometimes 
Ijrical,  sometimes  elegiac,  which  break  the  discussion  at  intervals, 
like  organ  chants  in  a  religinus  ser\'ice,  serve  to  render  the 
calmness  of  the  atmosphere  distinctly  perceptible. 

The  problem  of  the  treatise'  is  to  explain  the  "unjust 
confusion  "  which  exists  in  the  world,  the  eternal  question  how 


^  Book  i  coQUiuD  the  «tor\r  of 
Boethius'  TitTsimsl  wrmij:^,  wliirli  he 
relates  to  PLilusopliiii ;  Hk.  il  contnins 
n  ilitM!iis.->ioti  on  I'lirtune  ;  Bk.  Jh.  msaca 
to  tha  Sicjnmum  Jiontim;  in  Bfc.  iv. 
FliilnsaiiliiajuiiUtieH  God's ^oveniTnfrRt ; 
Bk.  V.  (Icals  witli  frro  wilT  W,  Gasa, 
in  hia  OachiehU  der  chriatiichen  EUiik,  i. 


p.  177,  says  of  Roetbins  that  in  hin  Cots.- 
walaiio  "glciclit  or  nicht  finetn  Kohe- 
leth,  wt'it  thpr  cmiinj  Hiob  im  riaton- 
iji.-lii-ii  Grwamlc  .  .  .  wllisl  ini  Kcrkcr 
itnit  ihoaeiu  fromiucrOpUiiiismuM  iiiclit 
verloMeti."  On  ItnnKiiix  *«  Eljcrt, 
Allg.  OVwA.  lirr  LUcrahtT  <ies  MiUtiait' 
en  I'm.  Ahendlande,  i.  462  tqq. 
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the  fact  that  the  evil  win  often  the  rewards  of  virtue  {preiium, 
seeUris — diadema)  and  tlie  good  suOer  ihe  penalties  of  crinie, 
can  be  reconciled  with  a  "  dens,  rector  mundi."  If  I  conld 
believe,  says  Boethius,  that  all  things  were  determined  by 
chance  and  hazan),  I  shoulil  not  be  bo  puzzled.  We  need  not 
follow  him  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  of  course  is 
unsatisfactory — did  it  really  satisfy  Mm? — and  need  only 
observe  that  in  one  place  lie  defines  the  relation  of  fate  to  the 
Deity  in  the  sense  that  fate  is  a  sort  of  instrunieut  by  which 
God  reflates  the  world  according  to  fixed  rule*  In  other 
words,  fate  is  the  law  of  phenomena  or  nature,  under  the 
supreme  control  of  the  highest  Being,  which  he  identifies  with 
the  Summnrti  Bomim  or  highest  good. 

But  the  metaphysical  discussion  does  not  interest  the 
student  of  literature  so  much  as  the  setting  of  the  piece  and 
things  said  incidentally.  Boethius  imagines  his  couch  sur- 
roundeti  by  the  Muses  of  poetry,  who  suggest  to  him  accents 
of  lamentation.  Suddenly  there  appears  at  his  head  a 
strange  lady  of  lofty  visage.  There  was  marvellous  fluidity 
in  her  stature ;  she  seemed  sometimes  of  onlinary  hviman 
height,  and  at  the  next  moment  her  head  seemed  to  touch 
heaven,  or  penetrated  so  fai*  into  its  recesses  that  her  face 
■was  lost  to  the  \*i8ioii.  Her  eyes  too  were  unnatural,  brilliant 
and  transparent  beyond  the  power  of  human  eyes,  of  fresh 
colour  and  unquenchable  vigour.  And  yet  at  the  same  time 
she  seemed  so  ancient  of  days  "  that  she  could  not  be  taken 
for  a  woman  of  our  age."  Her  garments  were  of  the  finest 
threads,  woven  by  some  secret  art  into  an  indissoluble  texture, 
woven,  as  Boethius  afterwards  learned,  by  her  own  hands. 
And  on  this  robe  there  was  a  certain  mist  of  neglected  anti- 
quity, the  sort  of  colour  that  statues  liave  which  have  been 
exposed  to  smoke.  On  the  lower  edge  of  the  robe  there  was 
the  Greek  letter  11  (the  initial  of  llpaKritciq,  Practical  Philo- 
sophy), from  which  stairs  were  worked  leading  upwards  to  the 
letter  6  (6tajp7?Ttj«TJ,  l*ure  Philosophy).  And  her  garment  had 
t^e  marks  of  violent  usage,  as  though  rough  }>ersouH  had  tried 
to  rend  it  from  her  and  carried  away  shreds  in  their  hands. 
The  lady  was  Philosophia ;  slie  boie  a  sceptre  and  parch- 
ment rolls.  She  afterwards  explained  that  the  violent  persons 
who  had  rent  her  robe  were  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  other 
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late  schools;  tiiey  succeeded  iu  tearing  away  patches  of  her 
dress,  faucyiug  severally  that  they  bad  obtaioed  the  whole 
garment  I'hilosopliia's  first  act  is  to  drive  out  the  Muses, 
whom  she  disdainfully  ttrma  "  theatrical  strumpets,"  and  she 
makes  a  remark,  with  which  many  perhaps  who  have  sought 
for  consolation  iu  poetry  will  agree,  that  it  "  accustoms  the 
minds  of  men  to  the  disease  but  does  not  set  them  free." ' 

The  description  of  the  ladj'  I'hilosophia  has  a  considerable 
acslhytic  valui!.  The  couc-eiitiuu  uf  her  rube  resenihling  marble 
statues  discoloured  by  smoke,  is  a  really  happy  invention  to 
suggest  that  antique  quaintness  wliich  the  Greeks  expressed 
by  the  word  evinviyi. 

liut  tlie  most  striking  feature  of  the  Conwlatio  is  the  inter- 
spei'sion  of  tlie  jtrose  dialogue  with  jioems  at  certain  intervals,' 
which,  like  choruses  in  Greek  tragedy,  appertain,  though  more 
closely  than  they,  to  the  preceding  argument.  Tims  the  work 
resembles  in  form  "Dante's  Vita  Nuova,  where  the  sonnets 
gatlier  up  in  music  the  feelings  occasioned  by  tlie  narrated 
event«.  These  poems,  wliich  betray  the  influence  of  Seneca's 
plays,*  have  all  a  charm  of  their  own,  and'  metres  of  various 
kinds  are  gracefully  employed.  The  second  poem,  which  forma 
a  pause  after  Philasophia  has  driven  out  the  Muses  and  taken 
her  seat,  begins  thus — - 

heu  quMi  praecipiti  meraa  profim^Io 
mens  hebet  et  propria  luce  kUcLi 
teuJit  in  extenuw  ire  [eucTinut, 
terrenia  i^uoti«nH  flatiliuti  aucUl 
QteBcit  in  itnmenMim  noxia  cura. 
hie  quondam  catlo  bber  aperto 
sucttis  in  avtlierliis  iru  nieutus 
cemebaC  rowi  lumiiia  sulis, 
viecbat  ({cbdao  siikm  lutiiu; 
et  qiiaecnni^iie  vngoa  Stella  rficursua 
uxKrcet  rahos  fluxa  per  orbes, 
conpreuaam  Dumcris  victor  babebut. 

This  idea  of  the  mind,  vexed  by  the  cares  of  earth,  leaving 
its  own  light  and  passing  "  into  outer  darkness,"  in  exierjias 


^  E<1.  Pci]>or,  p.  5 :  hmninunuftu 
ifUTtta  {muMr\  assmf/aciunt  mariiv,  non 

'  Vmronnil  MwrobiosaiidMarlisimB 
C&pelU  had  mixed  poetry  aud  priMo 
boiorc,  but  BootbiuB  yna  tho  first  to 


USD  the  Aftificfi  with  nrtistic  i-ffuct. 

"  IViperiti  his  IVubuer  edition,  ISTl, 
gives  a  list  of  pajoo^iis  whielt  contain 
oxcerpta  from  or  eoboei  of  Seneca'a 
tragediat. 
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ttnehras,  would  be  a  suitable  illustration  of  tlie  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  the  outer  darkness  spokeu  of  in  the  New  Testament. 
Another  [loein,  constructed  with  a8  much  care  as  a  modem 
sonnet/  sings  of  the  "  love  that  moves  the  sun  and  stars," 

banc  remm  w.rics  Hgat 
terras  ac  pela^'ua  rcgcns 
vX  cwlo  impcritaua  amor, 

an  idea  best  known  to  modern  readers  from  the  last  line  of 
Dante's  Diinna  Comvicdia,  but  which  is  aa  aid  as  Empedocles. 
In  another  place  we  have  an  anticipation  of  Shelley's  "nought 
may  endure  but  mutability," — 

constat  flelerna  positunwiue  lege  cat 
ut  constet  genitum  nihil. 

As  an  example  of  poetical  tenderness,  quite  Virgilian,  I  may 
.quote  two  lines  of  a  stanza,  where  the  author  is  illustrating 
le  return  of  nature  to  itself  by  a  caged  bird,  wbicli,  when  it 
beholds  tlie  greenwood  once  more,  spurns  the  sprinkled  cmmbs — 

Bilvoa  tantum  inaesta  requirit, 
tilvoB  tantum  voce  ausuirut. 

Immediately  after  this  poem  Boethius  proceeds  thus :  "  Ye 
too,  0  creatures  of  earth !  albeit  in  a  vague  image,  yet  do  ye 
dream  of  your  origin,"  vos  quoque,  0  terrena  animalia !  tonui 
licet  imagine  vestrum  tamen  principium  aomniatis, — a  felicitous 
expression  of  pantheism. 

I  must  not  unlit  to  notice  the  delicate  feeling  for  metrical 
effect  which  Boethius  displays  in  the  poem  on  the  protracted 
toils  of  the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  labours  of  Hercules.  It  is 
written  in  Sappliic  metre,  hut  the  short  fourth  lines  are  omitted 
nntil  the  end.  The  effect  of  this  device  is  that  the  mind  and 
voice  of  the  reader  continue  to  travel  without  relief  or  metrical 
resting-place  until  all  the  laliours  are  over  and  heavenly  rest 
succeeds  in  the  stars  of  the  concluding  and  only  Adonius — 

supGnla  tellus 
eidera  (Ion  at. 

The  age  was  so  poor  in  works  of  pure  literar}'  interest  that 
I  have  gladly  lingered  a  little  over  the  ConsoitUio  of  Boethius. 

iL  viii.  f,   46;  it  cansista  of  thirty  lia«s  thus  vraoged,  4  +  4  +  4-fS  = 
VOL.  II  0 
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It  remains  to  add  that  he  wrote  short  books  on  christian 
theol(^,  and  must  therefore  have  been  professedly  a  Christian. 
This  religion,  however,  did  not  influence  his  pagan  spirit,  just 
as  it  left  Procopius  untouched ;  and  it  was  probably  the  theo- 
logical subtleties  that  interested  him  and  not  the  spirit  of  the 
faith.  He  was  a  very  accomplished  man,  acquainted  with 
a  diversity  of  subjects ;  polymathy,  as  I  said  before,  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  time.  As  well  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
poet,  he  was  a  musician,  he  was  learned  in  astronomy,  he  was 
fond  of  inventive  science,  like  the  Greek  architect  Anthemiua. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  scientific  studies  were  fashionable 
in  the  sizth  century ;  natural  science  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  Cassiodorus. 

If  the  church  of  San  Vitale  at  Kavenna  is  the  great 
monument  of  the  imperial  restoration  in  Italy,  the  poems  of 
Ravius  Cresconius  Corippus  may  be  considered  the  monument 
of  the  imperial  restoration  in  Africa.  He  is  not  known, 
indeed,  to  have  chosen  the  victories  of  Belisarius  as  the  subject 
of  a  special  work,  but  in  his  Johannu  and  in  his  de  lavdibus 
Justini,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  previous  chapters,  joy 
over  the  fall  of  the  Vandal  and  the  restoration  of  Africa  to 
the  Empire  is  expressed  in  strong  and  sometimes  effective 
language.^ 

1  It  would  take  as  too  far  away  from  the    friend    of    St    Radegundia    who 

oar  suhject,  "the  Roman  Empire,"  to  founded   the  monastery  at    Poictiers. 

enter    upon   the   important  works  of  Of  both  these  writers  excellent  editions 

Gregory  of  Tours  or  the   interesting  have  recently  been  published  in  the 

poems  of  Venantiua  Fortunatus,    the  Jlonunwnta  GermatUae  Siatoriea. 
court  poet  of  the  Frank  kings  and 
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The  reigu  of  Phocas  the  Thracian,  which  lasted  for  eight  years, 
was  the  realisation  of  that  dreaded  somothinjf  whose  approach 
had  long  been  felt  The  calamities  which  Tiberius  and  Maurice 
had  lieen  spared  closed  in  roxmil  the  throne  of  Phocas,  who 
is  himself  represented  to  have  been  the  most  baleful  calannty 
of  aJl  The  Empire  sank  into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation 
and  misery,  and  it  seemed  that  nothing  short  of  some  dirine 
miracle  could  restore  it  to  wellbeing. 

By  euutemjMiraries  Phocas  was  regarded '  as  a  fell  monster. 


^  Our  chief  authorities  for  the  reign 
of  Phom:)!  aro  the  Pttxh/il  ChronvlauDd 
Tbtwphuiei.  Of  these  the  former  pcr- 
hAjts  poMeatea  the  v&lue  of  a  con* 
temiKiritt7  aource,  u  It  is  gencnlly 
icppoMd  Co  hftTB  bean  eompofled  ^t 
AloxBoilria)  Konn  after  <IAO  a.c.  In 
that  case  ita  autbor  (not  authors,  vide 
CUntou,  P.  H.)  v/aalA  lisre  vritnGaMil, 
uuless  lio  vrvre  vwy  young  when  ho 
KTote,  the  cahuuitlM  oi*  the  first  dvcaJe 
of  the  WTenth  contory,  JMt  Uko  Theo- 
Ithvlactus,  n-hu  vrroln  aliont  t):!8-630, 
ind  hns  some  Dotic«9  beuin;;  ou  tho 
teiffi  of  Phot'ait.  We  litve,  moreovor,  a 
fevr  fragments  of  a  John  of  Autioch 
(pcbliBhed  in  SliiUcr'a  Fragmaita,  vol 
v.),  who  is  doubtless  tho  sonic  »a  John 
HaUUi,  lad'  lived  about  700.  Ho,  I 
betteva,  was  th«  chii^f  Kturcc  of  Tlh<o- 
Tihuies.  Of  the  fall  of  Fhocas  vc 
naTe  an  a<voimt  in  the  lirirf  Hitiory  of 
Kicephonis,  a  contemrorary  of  TJieo- 
jihanee  [about  800).  For  western  atfaira 
we  have  Isidui'v  of  t^rillo  and  Paul  thi; 
Dnooh,  and  aomi)  l«ttcn  of  Urocory  I. 
who  died  in  004.  No  lawa  or  ktters 
of  Phocas  have  sDTVived. 


The  diroRology  of  Thifophanes  be- 
coniea  at  this  imint  &  liltlu  confusing, 
because  he  mauTerteutly  ran  two  indie- 
tiona  into  one  nitniu  mundi,  and  thus 
apnarently  assigat  Hoven  (inKtvAd  of 
ei^ot  ye«ni)  to  Phocaa.  Tho  conae- 
i^uencc  iti  that  thron^hoiit  the  Ntvi-rith 
century  his  Vears  of  tliP  World  and  his 
indirtioiiH  do  not  corrrspond,  Hm  his 
chronology  Is  really  correet ;  his  indie- 
tiona  ore  always  right,  aud  whenever  he 
mcntiona  tho  annua  dommi  {t^  tfttat 
cnpK<^tnii\  it  alu'ays  correaponda  to 
the  EndtcCiou.  E.$.  61SS  a.x.  really 
correi^))ond!i  to  Ii4l>  641  a.ik  and  thn 
fourteenth  indication  ;  hut  Thmi'hnnett 
equates  it  with  the  fifteintli  indiclion, 
and  mjuatm  the  fo11owi:Dg  yenr  ViYM 
with  A.U.  (934,  Alesandriiic  = )  642-643. 
Tlie  niistaki'  i*  not  oorroctod  nntil  the 
year  6197,  where  the  eveiita  of  one  in- 
diction  nre  apre*d  over  two  Yean  of 
the  World. 

^  lie  was  called  the  New  Gorgon. 
Pur  strung  words  about  liiui,  i^f  Ger^rgo 
of  Piddia,  Bell.  Avar.  49  fjq-  "^^  Meraei. 
ii.  6  sera.  The  intivtino  tuniulta  which 
prevaUed  everywhere  afler  the  death  of 
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vrltbout  a  palliating  virtue  or  a  redeeming  grace,  and  the 
character  which  he  has  transmitted  to  liistoiy  is  that  of  a 
"  remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  landless  villain."  The 
abnormal  wicketluess  of  Ms  mind  is  said  tu  have  been  re- 
flected in  a  peculiarly  repulsive  exterior,  and  he  produces  the 
impression  of  a  hideous  nightmare  brooding  ovei  an  exhausted 
and  weary  realm. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  character,  the  short  chronicle 
of  his  reign  is  a  chronicle  of  misfortunes,  anarchy  within  and 
hostility  without ;  and  we  never  feel  quite  sure  that  we  have 
fathomed  the  depth  or  measured  the  breadth  of  these  misfortunes, 
for  the  chroniclers  &et::ni  to  liave  avoided  dwelling  on  the  reign 
as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  plague  apot^ 


.  Chosroes  made  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Maurice  a 
pretext  for  declaring  war;  be  posed  as  the  avenger  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor.  Biit  it  must  not  ho  imagined  that  this  was 
anything  more  than  a  pretext  The  renewal  of  the  old  quarrel 
between  East  and  West  must  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Phocas.^  ^ 
though  we  bold  him  answerable,  at  least  partially,  for  theg=^.  ^ 
inadequate  defence  of  the  Empire.     That  the  acts  of  Pbocat^  ^| 

were  not  the  real  cause  of  the  war  is  proved  by  two  things, 

by  the  express  statement  of  a  contemporary  liistoriau,  hostil»^,flg 
to  Phocas,  Uiat  Chosroes'  holy  plea  was  hypocritical,^  and  I'^-^y 
the  fact  that,  some  time  before  the  death  of  Maurice,  the  Sassani»  _^S,j 
had  become  lestless  and  an  outbreak  of  war  bad  been  witT^— t/,  , 
difficulty  avoided.'  ^H 

To  meet  the  threatened  Persian  invasion  the  hopes  of  fh^  _j^ 
Romans  rested  on  the  able  general  Nai-aea,  whose  name  was  ^^=*p 
much  dreaded  or  respected  by  the  enemy  that  Persian  childr^^iziu 
trembled  when   they  heard    it    pronoimced.      But    not  on^tHv 
to  the   enemy  was  be  an  object  of  terror;    his  ability  an — id 
reputation  awakened  tlie  suspicion  and  fears  of  Phocas. 
revolted  and  occupied  Edessa ;  he  even  urged  the  Persians 
begin  hostilities ' ;  and  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  divide  t — nis 


Maurice— in  Thesnlonira,  in  the  E&st 
(Cilicio.  Aiiia,  Pklc^UTin)  ^aro  iiotirwd 
by  the  antlwr  of  the  Life  of  St.  Dome, 
trill*  {Aria  Sanetorum,  Oct.  ir.,  p.  132). 
1  Tlii.-op}iyl«ctiu,    Tiii.    16,  «cir«p«tf- 

'  lb.     KUuricft  fonnd  it  necessary  to 


ippoint  ■  nciv  comnuodfr  at  Du.,^  u, 
as  Karen  AtiA  Oinsmnt  ditl  not  te_jke 
each  other;   fjiit  iiostility  to  Pb^vhtfu 
aftenrarda  induced   them  tn   act 
gvthpr. 

*  Theophasw,     8005    A.1L      i 
Hapffip  ypi^  ^fAt  XbNTpdqv  rdr  gar  ^it^ ' 
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forces  to  contend  against  two  foes  (GO 3  a.d.)     Narses  was 
finally  lured  by  false  promises  of  reconciliation  to  present  lum- 
wlf  in  Byzantium,  and  Thocas  was  not  ashamed  or  afraid  of 
commitling  him  to  the  flames.     This  afluir  was  fortunate  for 
Ctioeroes,  as  Narses  was  the  only  liomon  commander  at  the 
Ume  who  possessed  military  taleut.    Both  tlie  general  Genuanus 
and  the  general  Leoutius  had  been  severely  defeated  by  the 
Feiaiftns ;  the  fonuer  bad  died  of  a  wound,  the  latter  had  been 
ihmwn  into  chains  by  the  imlignant  Em|>en)r;  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Christendom  i^ainst  the  fire-worshippers  was  consigned 
to  Domentziolus,  a  nephew  of  Phocas.^     If  tlie  Empemr  had 
b«fl  eadowe<l  with  any  political  ability  be  might  have  made 
Xarses  his  friend  and  thereby  saved  Syria. 

A  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Avars  and  an  increase  of 
the  yearly  tribute  granted  (604  a.d.)  in  order  to  render  the 
troops  of  lUyricum  aud  Thrace  available  for  the  war  in  Asia. 
Bat  the  tide  of  success  had  set  in  for  the  Bereians,  who  after 
some  smaller  successes  had  gained  an  important  victory  over 
LeoQtius  at  Ar^amon.      Tlieir  ravages  coutinued  during   the 
following  year,  aud  in  GOti  Dai-as  was  once  more  lost  to  the 
Bomotts,  western  Mesopotamia  aud  Syria  were  overrun  by  tlie 
enemy  in  two  successive  years/  and  countless  Roman  captives 
were  scattered  among  the  provinces  of  Bcrsia.     But  in  60S  the 
danger  was  bruttght  nearer  to  the  careless  inhabitaiit-s  of  the 
capital ;  for,  baling  occupied  Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  Taphla- 
lia  and  Galatia,  tlie  anny  of  the  lire- worshippers  advanced 
the  Bospbonis,  sliowing  mercy  in  the  march  to  neither  age 
sex.'  and  encamped  at  Cholccdon,  opposite  to  Constantin- 
ople.    And  thus,  says  tlie  liistorian,  there  was  "  tyi-anny  "  both 
inside  and  outside  the  city.* 

In  the  affair  of  Narses,  Phocas  bad  shown  political  ineptitude. 

a  later  period  he  showed  himself  yet  more  inconceivably 

1     In  Syria    there   was  always  a  spirit   of  disaflection, 

or  less  widely  spread,  towards  the  orthodox  Byzantine 

'  606  and  fi07— tlio  data  of  Tlwj- 
pliAiififi,  but  in  this  reign  his  dates  aro 
not  truEtworLliy,  us  Tiu  lones  n  yoar  and 
giv«8  only  soTcti  yean  to  Phocai. 

(Thcophanes,  SlOO  a.x.) 
'  7h.;  Ni«>|i1ionu,  n.  3  (where  vap& 
ibabljr     roTen    to 


^polra  JMrdxtif,  k.tX.  In  004 
fl«d  from  Edessa  to  Hierafiolis  ; 
at  the  «im1  of  tbe  Mmo  year,  or  perhaps 
in  50£  (S097  A.M.}.  l>oiQ4;utziolua  lotvd 
Ikim  to  Byuniiaiu. 

*  Sot  to  lie  eonroundcd  witlj 
tkomiotKiolna,  the  brother  of  Phoi^u. 
Ttie  itvphew  hod  been  appointed  euro- 
jalaita  OD  tfa«  aocenioa  of  his  uncle. 


ToWorj     ^ht^ax     pro 
George  of  I'iaidia). 
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goTemmeDt,  for  Syria  was  a  coontry  full  of  Jews  as  well  as 
heretics  of  divers  kinds.     This  spirit  demanded,  in  time  of  war, 
singularly  delicate  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  govenmient; 
bat  Phocas  conceived  the  ill-timed  idea  of  constraining  all  Uie 
Jews  to  become  Christians.     The  consequence  of  this  policy 
was  a  great  revolt  of  the  Hebrews  in  Antioch ;  Christians  were 
massacred,  and  a  cruel  and  indecent  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  the  Patriarch  Anastasius.^    Bonosos,  a  creature  of  Phocas,  who 
was  created  count  of  the  East  and  sent  to  put  down  the  rising 
cast  out  all  the  Jews  &om  the  city  (610  A.D.).  but  the  afiair 
shows  how  favourable  was  the  pohtical  situation  of  the  Syrian 
provinces  for  the  agressions  of  the  Persians.     The  Petsian 
general,  Shahr  Bar^  "  raged  by  land  and  sea  "  (we  are  told  by 
the  Armenian  *  historian  Sep^) ;  "  he  transported  handsome 
Boman  villas,  along  with  their  inhabitants,  to  Persian  soil,  and  com* 
manded  his  architects  to  construct  towns  in  Persia  on  the  modd 
of  the  destroyed  cities.     He  called  one  of  these  towns  Antiodi 
the  Renowned."     Botii  in  Syria  and  in  I^ypt  there  seems  to 
have  prevailed  a  chronic  anarchy ;  all  the  smouldering  feuds  ot 
parties  had  burst  into  flame ;  Blues  and  Greens  made  the  streets 
of  Alexandria '  and  Antioch  the  scenes  of  continual  bloodshed. 

In  Constantinople,  to  which  the  activity  and  apprehensions 
of  the  Emperor  were  chiefly  confined,  the  deepest  diasatis- 
faotion  had  prevailed  since  the  death  of  Maurice.  Conspiracy 
followed  conspiracy,  but  Phocas  dexterously  maintained  his 
Sftat,  equally  skilful  in  detecting  and  merciless  in  punishii^  the 
cfjnspiratfirs.*     The  patricians,  who  were  most  closely  attached 

'  Tlitoi.hnnoH,  6101 :    &-Koa<p6.TTovaiv  Manrice,  was  really  alive,  and  Btatt  (1) 

'kvoLariaiov   .    .    .    poKii/rts  Hp*  ipCffiy  that  he  accompanied  the  Peraianimr 

a&ToO  4v  r^  arbnari  oi5toO.      Cottanas,  under  the  general   Razman  to  M«»* 

a  tnagUter  militum  (<rrparri\dTT)t),  wa$  potamia  and  Syria  in  604  or  605,  when 

Hoiit  with  HonoHiiii.      The  date  610  is  Amida,    Edessa,    and    Antioch    vm 

fixed  hy  thii  C'hruji.  Pasch.  taken  ;  and  (2)  that  he  marched  ffiti 

'  Sec  tliu  J'lunml  atintvjue,  February  another   general    againnt    Armenii  in 

1860.       Coin|)aro    Drajwyron,    L'Em-  607-608  and  reduced  Satala  and  TTwo- 

pereur  }{/rac.lhi9,  p.  96.     Greek  writers  dosiopolis  (Patcanian,   in  the  Jourtd 

call   Slitihr  Hnrz  ("tho  Royal   Boar")  asiatique,  ih.  j}.  197  sjg.) 

■Liptiapo^.     From    the    Armenian   his-  s  Revolt  of  Africa  and  Alexandria  in 

tnrian^  we    learn  that  the  invader  of  g^g     ^^^  (^^^^^  p^^^.     The  Patriarch 

Cappadocia  m  609(?hvas  Shjiheii ;  he  of  Alexandria  was  slain. 

took  Caosarea,   winch   was   abandoned  ,      i     .i         j        i,- 

by  tlic  Cliriatiaiis  and   i.nly  Jews  re-  *  He  put  to  death  Alexander,  wno 

iniuiuHl   in    it.      The   samo   historians  liad    been   a   fellow -conspirator   wiin 

suii]i()bod  that  Theodosius,   the  son  of  himself  against  Maunce. 
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to  M&urice,  namely  Peter  ]u3  brother,  Conientiolua,  and  Lardys, 
were  at  once  execute  1,  while  Vhilippicvo  (Maurice's  bmtl it; r- in- 
law) and  Germanus  were  compelled  to  assume  clerical  orders. 
Priacua,  on  the  othtjr  hand,  the  able  commander  who  had  con- 
ducted the  campaigns  against  the  Slaves  and  Avars,  and  had 
hectt  80  often  superseded  by  the  incapable  friends  of  Maurice, 
was  an  adherent  of  Phocas,  who  was  further  supiHirted  by  his 
brother  Doraentziolns '  and  by  Bonosus. 

Buring  tlie  first  three  yeara  of  this  reign  the  intrignes  of 
the  enemitis  of  Phocas  revolved  round  Constantina,  the  widow  of 
Maurice,  who  with  her  three  daughters  had  been  placed  m  strict 
confinement,  while  the  hopes  of  the  dissatisfied  and  the  fears 
of  the  usurper  were  kept  alive  by  the  false  and  carefully  fostered 
runumr  that  Theodosius — the  Tlieodosiua  who  shovdd  have  been 
Tbeodosins  III — was  not  dead,  but  was  wandering  in  the  far 
East.  Gennanus,  the  father-in-law,  and  Constantina,  the  mother 
of  Theodfisius  united  their  enei^es  to  set  on  foot  a  conspiracy, 
in  which  a  large  number  of  leading  men  took  part.  Two  dis- 
tinct attempts  were  made  Ut  achieve  the  overthrow  of  Phocas.* 
The  first  of  these  failed,  because  the  Kmperor  wiuj  p«.>pular  with 
the  more  powerful  faction,  which  had  helped  to  set  him  on  the 
throne.  Tlie  Greens  reviled  the  name  of  Constantina  iu  the 
hippodrome,  and  the  bribes  which  Gcrmanus  offered  ti>  their 
demarchs  were  rejected.  Constantina  and  her  daughters,  who 
were  in  readiness  for  the  expected  insurrection,  t<iok  reXuge  in 
St  Sophia,  and  the  iuUuence  of  the  I'atriorch  Cyriacus  protected 
them  with  difficulty  from  the  wrath  and  violence  of  Phocaa. 
They  were  immured  in  a  monastery,  and  Gerraanus  was  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  tonsure.^ 


'  Tliia  Domeat2loltui  wu  nicknamed 
icorJ6x"Pi  »re  ■J'*!'"  AiiL  218  f.  In  «liJ 
be  Mvms  to  b&ve  b««tl  magisltr 
qfieionun. 

'  Theopbuies  pl»cra  these  nttemptj) 
ia  604  knd  607.  But  the  fuseJaU 
CUronifU,  in  wbicb  thw  smonil  only  is 
BNDUoned,  placva  it  iu  Junti  605.  Wc 
most  accvpt  tliin  Jute,  which  HCDniB 
tnutwortby ;  but  a  doubt  arJMs 
wlietlirr  the  author  of  the  Chnm.  Ptuch, 
ronfu\iiitli?'l  two  ilibtiiict  occwioos,  or 
Thcophanes  (or  hla  authority)  di^mi- 
tiatt^sl  one  oocasifllt.  I  havB  supi^sid 
tbst  llieopbjues  fa  right  ux  dis- 
tinguialiin^  boC  WTOug  iu  his  datua ; 


and  otberwisQ  it  m&qui  likely  that  tba 
event  [jIumiI  hy  ThecphanM  in  606 
should  tuvc  takuu  ulace  in  an  earlier 
ycnr.  Phums  wnuhl  hanlly  have  iott 
thviti)  STUlHciom  penwnaged  free  po  knijj ; 
ill  fiuit,  acrordinj;  to  Chron.  /"axh., 
UorstaDtina  was  immiinid,  rhilippiiUK 
and  GermaQua  irera  tonsured  in  603. 

'  Tlifso  evputs  oecHiTftd  proluiblr  in 
604.  rhilipplcus,  Maurices  brotaer- 
iiflaw,  WW  |)crha|«  ounoeeted  vith 
this  coDspiracy ;  be  beoiiufl  a  monk 
and  dwelled  it>  a  monafttery  which  he 
had  founded  at  Chrytw»|>oh5.  Cf. 
Theoph.  60S9  \.ia.  But  .lohn  of 
Antioch  (that  is   Joltn  Haklas).  fr. 
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But  the  relations  of  Maurice  still  maintained  Lheir  treasonable 
projects,  aud  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year  (in  C05)  or^- 
ised  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Phocaa,  which  wonld  prolmblj 
have  succeeded  but  for  the  treachery  of  one  Petronia,  wlio  acitd 
as  the  bearer  of  the  correspondence  l>etwecn  Constantina  amt 
Gennanus.     ConBtantina  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  the  namea 
of  many  distiugulshed  patricians,  uoble  lords,  and  high  offidib 
were  revealed ;  chiefamong  whom  was  Theodoras,  the  i^raetoriin 
prefect  of  the  East    He  was  sentenced  to  be  cudgelled  to  death. 
and  sundry  modes  of  rendering  death  hideous  were  discu\'etH 
for  the  other  couspiratots.^     Constantina.  her  three  daiightras,' 
aud  her  daughter-in-law  were  executed,  as  well  as  Gennanui 

This  formidable  conspiracy  must  have  tended  to 
Phocas  yet  mure  suspicious,  aud  consequently  more 
while  the  bWdshed  which  ensued  seemed  to  stamp  hitaut 
sanguinary  tyrant,  end  rendered  him  far  more  unpopular 
before.  Kw.  alienation  aocm  came  about  between  him  and 
comts  (Xfuhi/vrum  I'riscus,'  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
daughter  Douicntzia  in  marriage ;  and,  stmnge  to  say,  the 
of  this  alienation  is  attributed  to  an  accidental  occ 
which  took  place  during  the  nuptial  festivities.  The 
was  celebrated  iu  the  palace  of  Marina,*  and  an  equ 
contest  was  lield  in  honour  of  it.  The  chiefs  of  the  blue 
green  factious,  supposing  that  the  marriage  had  a  certain 
significance  and  that  Priscus  might  bo  looked  upon  as 
probable  successor  to  tlie  throne,  took  upon  themselves  Id  i 
rash  moment  to  place  laurelled  iiu^es  of  the  bride  and  bodfr- 
groom  beside  those  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  on 
iu  tlic  hippodrome.  But  the  suggestion  misliked 
he  investigated  the  matter,  and  ordered  the  dcmarclis  to 
it  was  traced  to  be  pnt  to  death.  The  people,  ho 
begged  them  off,  but  Phocas  was  never  satisfied  that  Pii 
bod  not  been  privy  to  the  treasonable  acL  This  occuned 
G07.     In  the  following  year  Priscus  opened  a  correspondi 


218  a  {F.  H.  G.  vol  r.),  Btat«s  tluit  ha 
fltnbiaoed  tlic  inoiiiLstic  lifu  nt  Uio  timn 
or  SlauriM'a  fall,  and  tlii«  igrees  vith 
Chron.  Piueh. 

'  Chrmi.  Paath,  eigbth  indktion 
<=604.S06). 

'  AQwbi««,'Ilu»octistQ,uidCleapatn 
[Chron.  Pcaek,) 


■  Priscus,  whom  NJTiib'irusrtrMpij 
csI1«  Crw}Ni!t,    WttJi   ■|i)^tr«iillT  preftri 
of  the  city  at  the  time  of  his  iuarhip;J 
iit  leOAt  'tho    TTit'tKiit  of   Ni[T]>)»nij 
seotiis  to  muan  m  [p.  4). 

*  ilarina  mw  orns  of  th*  tUuphten  i 
Arcatlins,  each  of  whom  h»A  » 
of  her  own. 
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with  Heraclhis,  the  exarch  or  Patrician  of  Africa';  and  in  the 
series  of  clrcumstaiicea  that  bruught  about  the  fall  of  Phocas 
tliis  was  the  first 


Since  Gcnimdius  had  quelled  the  turbulent  Moors,  Africa 
had  been  the  most  prosperous  and  favoured  spot  in  the  Roman 
Empire ;  and  from  Africa,  if  from  anywhere,  men  might 
exjiect  salvatinn  to  come.  The  iirta  of  puiicc  flourished,  and 
the  happiness  of  peace  was  experienced  under  the  beneficent 
rule  of  the  Patrician  HuracHus,  whom  we  have  already  met  as 
a  general  of  Maurice  in  tlie  East  The  exarch,  in  tlie  security 
of  distant  Carthago,  was  able  to  defy  tlie  Emperor  with  impunity 
and  to  discontinue  comraimicatinnswitli  Constantinople  ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  perhaps,  ho  and  his  brother  Gregorius  *  were 
maturing  plana  and  making  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  detested  tyrant  It  was  not  till  two  years  later  that, 
ut^ed  by  the  importunities  of  Priscus  and  the  pressing  entreaties 
of  Uie  senate,  who  could  tolerate  the  distempered  state  of  tilings 
no  longer,  and  were  powerless  to  change  it  without  help  from 
the  provinces,  li«  despatciied  an  armament  which  at  length 
delivered  New  Rome  from  the  watchful  tyranny  of  Phocas. 

The  few  notices  wliieh  have  come  down  to  us  show  clearly 
the  exasperatiitn  and  despondency  which  prevailed  among  resi- 
dents in  the  capital  A  pestilence  and  its  twin-sister  a  famine 
desolated  the  city  during  the  same  year  in  wliich  the  Asiatic 
enemy  was  advancing  on  Chalcedon ;  and  in  connection  with 
this  we  must  remember  that  no  supplies  were  available  from 
Africa,  and  that  in  the  following  year  the  disaffection  in  Kgypt 
may  have  increased  the  starvation  iu  Constantinople.  The 
result  was  a  sedition,  and  the  disloyalty  of  the  Byzantines  was 
openly  displayed.  His  own  party,  the  Greens,  insulted  Phocas  at 
the  games,  and  told  him  that  he  had  lost  Ins  \\\\a?  The  infuri- 
iBted  monarch  commanded  Constans,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  to 
slay  or  mutilate  tht:  cnntumacious  offenders  and  not  to  hold 
Iu3  hand.     These  punishments  were  the  signal  for  a  general 


^  John  of  Antioch,  fr.  S18e.  It  [« 
not  quitti  cisar  whether  tho  ofQcinl 
term  w»a  cxmrcb  or  Btrategoa  {praetor). 
In  the  Wi«t  thr  ((oviTiK>r  gl'  Alrica  was 
genimilly  willed  tiio  Patrician. 

''  _Nicephoniii,  ji,  3  (wi.  de  Boor),  oifr« 
[KPiVB^oi'ViwdiUffoi,  K.r.X. 


'  ThMphAneti,  SIOl  A.if. ;  John  Ant 
21Se  ;  rd^cf  *U  rif  KaO«o»-  fnft  ir^LXu' 
Tip  vvvv  «iirJ\<i(nt,  (so  de  Boor)  "Yon 
have  drank  again  of  tliu  cup ;  vau  havo 

r'a  loatyouraonH."    Tho  allusion  Ib 
urc. 
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riot  in  the  street* ;  the  offices  of  the  prefect  and  the  prisous 
were  burnt  down,  and  the  prisoners  were  loosed  from  their 
cells.  Tlieu  Thocaa  issued  a  iimndatti  to  the  effect  that  the 
green  faction  shoiUd  no  longer  Iiave  political  status.' 

The  deliverance  that  came  from  Africa  at  the  end  of  610 
was  perhit]>s  hnatenerl  by  personal  intereiita  of  the  exarch. 
rhncas  had  discovered  that  Epiphonia,''  the  wife  of  the  exarch, 
and  Kndocia,  the  betrothed  of  his  sou,  were  residing  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  placed,  them  in  the  moiiB«tery  of  the  New 
Repentance^  iinder  strict  confinement.  This  was  partly  an 
act  of  vengeance^  but  partly  also  a  mfyisure  of  prudence,  to 
secure  hostages  in  case  Heraclius  should  become  positively 
hostile. 

The  exarch  was  now  old,  and  had  himself  no  wish  to 
return  to  the  murky  Hyzantiiie  atmospliere,  even  for  a  throne; 
but  he  organised  an  exptidition  whicli  had  a  somewhat  romantic 
character.  He  prepared  an  armament  of  ■"castellated  vessels,"  * 
manned  with  Moors,  whicli  he  conaigned  to  the  care  of  his  sou 
Heniulius ;  and  he  eqnipped  an  army  of  cavalry  to  proceed 
along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Kgypt,  S^Tia,  and  Asia,  under  the 
command  of  his  nephew  Nicetas,  the  son  of  Gregiirius.  The 
agreement  was  made  that  whicliever  of  the  two  cousins  reached 
Coustautiuople  lirst  and  slew  Phocaa  was  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  crown.  Tt  was  jilain  that,  except  the  elements  were  adverse 
to  Heraclius,  Nicetas  had  no  cliance,  while  on  the  other  hand 
he  mu  uo  risk.  Tliere  was  a  certain  dramatic  appropriateuess 
in  this  assignation  of  routes, — that  Uei-aclius,  the  man  of 
genius,  should  take  tiic  short  and  perilous  way,  and  that  Nice- 
tas,  the  man  of  respecUibilityj  should  p]od  on  tlie  firm  earth. 
The  elements  conspired  to  favour  the  man  of  genius,  who  felt 
confident  of  success  because  ho  possessed  a  mystical  picture  of 
tlte  Virgin,  uot  made  with  hand.'*,  but  curried  down  by  angels 

^  Before  the  fSnnl  doliveraace  came, 
tnather  oonnpiracy,  atr^tinnling  to  Thi-o- 
phaiii's,  wBfl  set  ou  ftxjt  by  Klpi'litis  mni 
Tlicodonw,  piffoct  of  the  Etut.  the  |irQ- 
inrt  Iwiiig  to  iiinkL-  tint  Intlor  Eni|iFror  ; 
out  it  wms  tH'tniyetl.  It  Mems  almost 
certain,  liowpver,  thnt  Tht!0|iIi(iin!-'*  Iim 
fallen  into  some  coDfusioii,  fyr  in  the 
oonajaracy  of  It05  EIihiIiuh  and  Thcn- 
doraa,  prncrt.  pref.  cif  the  Eiuit,  had 
bees  exccnt«d. 

'  Theaphaura,  Init  Jolm  Ant.  calk 


hor  Fabia,  fr.  218  f,  and  Chrim.  i\weA, 
[iiid.  I'l)  iintKs  Unit  Eudot^ift  wast  "also 
called  Fabin." 

*  Tlieoiik  fllOS,  riit  ^iax  Meroroiat. 

*  lb.  ir\oia  Ka,vTf\\ti:iU¥a.  For  Ihe 
overthrow  of  I'hocaK  wo  havo,  aa  well 
lis  Til  fij  [I  ha  tics  and  thr  Piiscluil  CJtnni- 
irk,  tlic  narrative  of  Niceidionw  the 
I'illrijirvh  (u  i.yiil<:Hi[Mii-ary  nf  Ttioo. 
Tibaui-j)  ill  his  Hh'^H  Ui^-'-ri/.  Ttic 
Moors  are  tiieutioned  by  John  Ant.  ix. 
218 f,  and  Isicephoms,  p.  9. 


P.I 


PNOCAS 


SOS 


bom  heaven.     On  ouo  of  the  last  days  of  September  or  one  of 

the  flrst  days  of  OcUibor  610,  be  caat  anchor  at  Abydos,  and 

iMjned  from  the  "  count  of  Abydos  " '  the  situation  of  aEFairs 

in  the  capital.     OQicials  who  had  been  banished  by  the  tyrant 

fiock«d  to  his  standard,  and  with  no  tincertain  hope  he  con- 

tinofid  his  course  to  Heraclea  and  thence  to  tlie  islam!  Knlo- 

ajmos.     The  city  was  defenceless.    The  guarda  and  a  regiment 

of  soldiers  called  Bucellarii  were  at  the  disposal  of  Priscus,  who 

TIK  eagerly  awaiting  tlie  African  army,  and  on    3d  October 

ptiocns  saw  with  despair  the  ships  of  the  deliverer  passiug 

B<^mon,  and    slowly  approaching  the  harbour  of  Sojihia. 

The  Greens  aet  fire  to  llie  building  (»f  the  CaesaTijin  harbour, 

which  they  had  been  enlisted  to  defend,  and  it  was  plain  from 

lU  sitnation  that  the  knell  of  Phocaa  had  knolled.     A  naval 

.  ogagement  took  place  on  Sunday,  4th  Octottcr;  the  men  of 

Hictas  retreated,''  and  then   the  Empemr,  who  had  returned 

^tothe  palace,  was  nbamloned  completely.     The  circumstances 

fliis  death  ore  uncertain.     The  story  is  that  on  Monday  a 

Photius  (curator  of  tlie  jtalace  of  Placidia),  who  owed 

a  grudge  for  hanng  placed  him  in  tlie  ludicrous  and 

fid  position  of  a  deceived  husband,  rushed  intit  tlw  palace, 

stripping  the  %'iclini  of  his  imperial  robes,  dragged  him 

his    hiding-place  to  the    presence   of   Heraclius. ^      A 

^Aort  dialogiie  took  place  between  the  ^llen  and  the  future 

ttweror. 

^P  Is  it  thus,"  asked  Heraclius,  "  that  you  have  governed  the 

iky^K  r 

"Will  you,**  replied  Phocas,  "govern  it  better  V* 
This  epigrammatic  and  pregnant  quealion  of  Phocas  was  lus 
best  defence,  and  there  was  more  than  one  grain  (if  truth  con- 
Uiaed  in  it     But  at  the  moment  it  seemed  to  the  conqueror 

LVluui  Tras  thU  oCBce  introduced  T 

iloubtlMti  connected  vith  the 

daet.    Jobn  AnL,  SIS  f,  gtviw 

It  ifiwtmt  of  th«  niTolatioa,  but 

'  tfa>?  iletaila  nn  obscure. 

threfttenetl  BoDoms  at 
■  of  CanairitM ;  ot  hi  ii^puwoi 
(John  Aot.  218  f, 
H  3i<  M>-rii1iartu,  p.  4.  Bononis  cut 
bkuielf  iaut  the  mm  (Ciiron,  Prurh.) 
PbiRMK  t>«'i  a^tifi  to  Byri/ta  (^vpiiit), 
L  jiUc*  whk'b  i-aiinut  bi>  ideutirinl, 
(nate  on  tk«  sM  between  tbc  city  and 


Hcl»1omoD.  FruTti  it  ho  saw  the  shipa 
of  the  foo  at  Hcbdonion. 

»  John  Ant,  2]8f,  9,  who  U  not  fol- 
lowed bv  Thuophanes,  but  ii«ii|>[)orled 
by  th«  PomJuiI  ChrtmicU..  From  Nim- 
|)lioru3  it  would  sprear  that  Fhons  waa 
Iak«n  in  a.  boat  to  toe  ship  of  HerarliuR, 
Rtid  tlint  tilt-  ilinlo^ic  took  placi'  tlivreu 
Trobus.  ft  )>atriciaii,  hflp«d  I'hoti&s, 
aciroMilig  l«  Chrtm.  PiutrA, 

*  Or,  j>«rliapq,  "may  you  be  aMe  to 
Koveni  it  tii!tt«r,"  ai>  adXAtor  /x^*  (Uiil- 
lur  for  fx«>)  ^iK^irat  (John  Ant.  218 1). 


i^taiM 


dHto 
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merely  the  Bneer  of  a  doomed  criminal,  though  in  later  ye 
it  may  have  often  recnrred  to  him  in  a  new  light. 

In  Iu3  wniLh,  according  to  one  act-ouut,  he  kicked  the  tyrant 
and  caused  him  to  he  hewed  in  pieces  on  the  spot  "  as  a  car- 
case ft  for  hounds,"^  while  another  record  intimates  that 
Phocas  fell  a  victini  to  the  eager  vengeance  af  the  circus 
factions.^  Bomentziolus,  Bonosus,  and  Leontius  the  treasurer 
perished  with  him,  and  the  corpses  were  burned  in  a  place 
called  Boua.  ^1 

The  impression  left  by  the  Emperor  Phocas  is  that  of  a^" 
shajielesfi  monster,  a  suitable  head  for  the  shapeless  anarchy 
that  heset  the  Empire.  Yet  in  Italy  a  statue  was  erected 
(608  A.D.)  in  his  honour  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus,  and  the 
qniet  condition  of  the  Koraan  pro\inces  there  is  mentioned 
with  satisfaction  in  a  loyal  inscription.^  It  might  be  said  that 
this  honour  had  a  double  sense ;  and  that  Pliocfis  was  really^— 
thanked  for  his  inability  to  interfere.'*  ^^ 

On  the  5th  October  610,  HeracHus  was  proclaimed  Augustus 
by  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  crowned  by  the  Patriarch 
Sergius.^ 

1  Ji.Iiii  Atit  218  f. 

"  TheophsneB.  In  JTicephonw,  Bo- 
I108UH  is  lulled  Bor^o^of,  mid  Poijicnt- 
zioluB  ^a^fyriAof.  Leontiiis  (calleil  by 
John  Ant.  (TcufWdpiut,  whicli  Nt«- 
[ihonm  traiislati's  into  ^oi>-xKm  xprj- 
^TwK  Tatuai)  wu  perhaps  th«  brolher 
or  fnUinr  uf  ilii;  Empress  Leontia.  Hv 
wia  a  SjTian,  Chron.  PascK  (o  dri 
aaKiWixplur).  For  this  narui!  aatvtlariitJi 
("jrtirser"),  cqniralctit  to  eemes  sacri 
patrimonii,  ste  below,  p.  321. 

'  CoTptta  Iiixcr.  Lai.  ri.  |>.  261,  tit. 
1200,  (III  tlio  tiiuu  of  a  column  iliij{  up 
in  Uarch  1^13.  Smara^ua  {ex  yreu- 
pm,  aarri  jmlalii  nc  palridua  et  stantAud 


/(rt/jW)  tI»!(lic«U'S  the  stAtue  pre  ttwm- 
m^.rabiiibut  pietatu  ly'iu  bciujkiis  et  pro 

?v.irt6  jiroeurata  lUtL  ac  ronxtrvula 
ibcrfaie,  od  the  ]st  of  August  in  the 
eleventh  indii^tion  (fiftli  y«mr  after  con- 
Htllaliip  of  PhocaH).  Smnruffftus  had 
b«cii  exarch  in  tlin  rei]^  of  Maurice, 
S83-r>S8  ;  he  wa»  nffkiu  i^xarcli  frum  602 
to  609. 

•  Pliocaa  enlisteil  the  .snnport  of 
tircgory  I.  by  making  tho  ratriarch 
Cyn&cus  give  up  thu  titlo  trumfnie. 

•  Cyriftcus  (iiwi  in  fi06,  anil  waa  auc- 
rerdpu  by  TJnnnFUH,  wlmni  Sorgius,  the 
Jean  of  St,  Sophia  and  ptocbotropbus, 
succeeded  iu  610. 


CHAPTER    II 


HERACIIUS    (610-622  A.D.)^ 


Tee  Soman  Empire  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  might  be  com- 
UBied  to  one  making  ready  to  set  forth  on  a  wild  and  danger- 
008  night  journey.  We  saw  how  the  shades  closed  round  it, 
and  how  it  utterly  lost  itself  in  marshes  and  dark  woods  under 
Justin,  Tiberius,  and  Maurice.  It  then  falls  unawares  into 
tfie  power  of  a  fell  giant,  and  for  eight  yeara,  under  Fhocas, 
lugniahes  in  the  dungeons  of  his  castle.  Heraclius  is  the 
knight- errant  who  slays  the  giant  and  delivers  the  pining 
cqitrre.  Or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  time,  he  is  the 
Fnwns  who  cuts  off  the  Goigon's  head. 
Bat  the  mere  death  of  the  oppressor  did  not  dispel  the 


1  Onr  contemponrv  aathorities  for 
Oi  RJ^  of  HencuoB  are  Qeorge 
tfFMdu  (for  whose  work  see  below, 
Ml.  ir.)  and  the  Rtaehal  Chron- 
iat  (compiled  at  Alexandria),  which 
nn  down  to  the  year  628.  The 
Im^  v^rroftai  of  Nicephoma  the 
htriuch  (aboQt  800  a.d.),  and  the 
Chimide  of  his  contemporaiy  Theo- 
^Hnts  are  Taloablo,  tnongn  later, 
naras;  both  probably  derived  their 
infomution  from  John  Malalaa  of 
Astioch,  whoae  data  is  dispated,  bnt 
wto  ittobably  lived  about  700.  The 
Anocnian  history  of  Sepeos  anppliea 
tome  beta  not  recorded  by  the  Greek 
wiittn,  bnt  onfortonately  I  only  know 
it  bom  ui  article  in  the  Jowmal  aaia- 
li^lFeb.  1866),  entitled  "  Essai  d'une 
hutove  de  la  dynastie  des  Sassanides," 
ud&omlL  Drspeyron's  excellent  work, 
L'Smfenur  Hiradiui  et  Vemjrire  by- 
wttiii,  u  my  attempts  to  obtain  a 
cop;  of  M.  Pttcanian's  BoasiaD  trans- 


lation of  Sep€o8  were  Taio. 

For  western  events  we  have  the 
Chronicle  of  the  contemporary  Isidore 
of  Hispalia  down  to  the  fifth  year  of 
Svinthila  (626  a.d.};  ^e  have  the 
Chronicle  of  Fredegarius,  who  lived 
nnder  Dagobert,  and  recounts  the  mar- 
vellous deeds  (miracula)  of  Heraclius 
against  the  Persians  in  a  somewhat 
legendary  form  (can.  62  sqq.)  As  M. 
Gasquet  remarks  (L'empire  byzantin,  p. 
205),  Fredegarius  "has  his  eyes  con- 
stantly turned  towards  Constantinople, 
which  is  for  him  always  the  capital  of 
the  world."  Our  other  Latin  sources 
are  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  AnastaJaius,  and  the 
Hiatoria  Zangobardorum  of  Paul.  The 
anonymous  Oesta  Lagoiberti  does  not 
concern  us.  For  our  authorities  for 
Saracen  history  and  the  monotheletic 
controversy,  I  may  refer  the  reader  to 
subsequent  chapters. 
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horrora  of  darkuesa  which  eucompassed  the  Empire  around, 
and  the  deliverer  had  now  a  far  harder  thing  to  achieve-  He 
must  guide  the  rescued  but  still  forlorn  Stat-e  through  the  pit- 
falls ajid  jMirils  of  the  dolorous  fields  which  lay  round  alwut  it. 
He  fonud  the  sinews  of  the  Empire  paralysed,  Europe  overrun 
by  Slaves,  ^Isia  at  the  ruercy  of  the  Persians ;  ho  found  de- 
mor&lisatioa  prevailing  in  every  place  and  in  every  class.'  The 
breath  of  fresh  air  which  was  wafted  with  hira  from  the  health- 
ful provinces  of  Africa,  and  gave  for  a  moment  a  pleasant  shock 
to  the  distempered  city  of  Byzantium,  was  soon  lost  in  the  close 
and  choking  ntmosphore ;  and  it  was  a  question  whether  Hera- 
clius  would  really  be  able  to  govern  much  hetter  than  Phocas. 
For  the  situation  was  eminently  one  that  demanded  a  man 
of  strong  will  morn  than  a  man  of  keen  intellect.  Tlie  first 
thing  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  for  this 
purpose  sheer  strength  of  character  was  neceasaiy.  Until  the 
phy.sician  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  minister  with  efficacy  to  the  distempered  frame. 
Heraclius  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  about  thirty-six  years  old.  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  endowed  with  tlmt  strength  of  character 
which  is  always  mimterful  and  sometimes  wilful.  A  very 
ingenious  psychological  analysis  of  his  character  was  made  by  a 
French  historian,  and  is  worthy  of  attention.  Starting  with 
the  triple  di\'i8ion  cif  the  mind  into  will,  intellect,  and  sensibility, 
M.  Dnipeyron  defines  the  perfect  man,  the  Greek  of  the 
hest  age,  as  one  in  whom  these  three  faculties  are  in  perfect 
eqxiilibrium.  All  less  favoured  ages  produce  men  in  whom 
one  or  other  faculty  predominates  and  upsets  the  balance; 
Heraclius,  for  example,  was  one  in  whom  sensibility  was 
more  ptmerful  than  intellect  and  intellect  more  powerful 
than  will.  He  adduces  many  passages  from  the  contempomry 
"  poet"  George  of  Pisidia,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hera- 
cHus,  to  prove  the  impressionable  ttunperanient  (o-y/iTra^eia) 
of  the  Emperor.'  The  merit  of  tliis  analysis  is  that  it  seems 
to  explain  things  apparently  inconsistent  and  unaccountable  in 


■  Uoorgc of  Pisidia.  Bdl.  Av.  82,vritea: 
SKa*  r&  vitf/ia  TOit  wiwoa  i^ieum,  cf. 
Theoph.    5103  a.m.  t^  -rapaXtXviUwa 

•  TW  iicrsonaj  aiJiN.'sraticc  of  Horn- 
clius  is  ancribod  by  Cedrtaua  thus : 


"He  was  of  middle  stature,  itrongljr 
built,  &nd  br(»()-cheit«il ;  tiis  evos 
wi-rt  fine,  nithpr  gray  in  colour  :  lua 
hsir  WM  yello-vi-,  his  skin  white.  When 
lip  bccainiP  F.TinjiTor  In-  slmvcJ  his  loilg 
busby  be&rd  aa'X  isbaT«d  hii  chin."    As 


aiAr.n 
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log  life.  Every  one  who  reads  the  history  of  Heraclius  is  met 
W  the  probleina  :  how  did  the  great  hero  of  the  last  Persian 
irtr  spend  the  Hrst  ten  years  of  his  relgu  \  and  why  did  he 
nlaptiw  into  lethargy  after  his  final  triumph  ?  Tlie  asdumption 
ihat  his  will  was  naturally  weak  and  his  sensibility  strong 
0^  a  way  of  explanation,  for  a  strong  sensibility  under 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  impression  may  become  a  sort  of 
ingpiied  enthusiasm,  and,  while  it  lasts,  react  upon  the  will. 
The  inspiration,  on  tliis  tlieory,  did  not  move  Herac^liiis  for  ten 
yam;  then  it  came,  aud^  when  the  object  was  attained,  passed 
my  again,  leaving  him  exhausted,  as  if  he  hod  been  under  a 
nMOwric  influence.  P^'rom  this  point  of  \new  one  naturally 
omptres  him  with  his  contemporary  Mohammed,  the  diOfer- 
mn  being  that  in  the  Arabian  enthusiast  the  disproportion 
n  the  will  and  the  sensibility  was  less. 
That  Heracliua  had  a  capacity  for  enthusiasm,  which  found 
T«iU  in  tlie  only  channel  then  open  to  enthusiasm,  namely 
nljgious  exaltation,  cannot  be  questioned ;  that  he  had.  like 
of  his  contemporaries,  a  mystical  or  superstitious  belief 
portents  and  signs  is  most  ceilaiu ;  and  that  he  had  an 
lie  tempenuneut  is  probable  enough.  But  we  do  not 
ther  require  M.  DrapeiTon's  plausible  and  subtle  analysis 
to  explain  the  conduct  of  the  Kmporor  in  the  early  years  of 
liii  reign.  The  first  alisolute  condition  of  success  was  to  gain 
puUic  confidence.  And  as  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  do 
ihU  by  sheer  force  of  character,  he  could  only  effect  it  by  tact, 
Tvinefls.  and  patience.  The  machine  of  the  State  was  out  of 
Older,  all  the  bells  were  jangled,  and  in  tbo  midst  of  the  diffi- 
cult complications  Hcraelius  was  obliged  to  feel  his  way  slowly. 
Wbeu  we  read  that  the  Persians  were  encamped  at  Chalcedon 
in  609  and  that  the  first  campaign  of  Heraclius  was  in  623,' 
ire  are  fain  to  imagine  that  he  must  have  gone  to  sleep  for 
ire  than  ten  years  "  in  the  lap  of  a  voluptuous  carelessness." 
seemed  as  if  the  new  Perseus  had  been  himself  gorgoniscd 


getMmlly  gives  Bliort  Jo- 

II  af  the  LTteTTial  spiwanuioe 

in  (which  in  otURr  rama 

imwi  otitianl).  I  bkve  no  doulft  thnt 

lUarriptiou  cunin  from  «  lost  book 

Ml  NkIbIh.    It  »  not  the  wont  of 

lo  itprailace  these  [ihysica) 


to  the  AriiicuLnii  historian  Svp>!'UB  (m« 
ratc&uian  in  the  Jwirttal  okafifiw^ 
Fi'h.  18«il,  p.  ISfi),  Heimfilins  took  the 
field  RKuoHt  the  Penians  soon  after  his 
aconaioti.  Sepfoa  alio  liifTen  from 
Greek  chrcniclera  in  regard  to  tho 
PeraiftD  gi-nenU  at  Chalcwon  In  615 ; 
acconlitifi;  to  Soim-os  he  woa  Baznu.ii, 


*  kiivofflh  noticing  that,  according     also  called  Khoracatn,  not  Shahon. 
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by  the  face  of  the  dead  horror.     Bnt  we  must  glance  more 
closely  at  the  diCTiculties  which  sun-ounded  him. 

Tn  the  first  place,  a  serious  limit  was  imposed  on  the 
activit}'  of  the  Kmperor  by  the  power  of  the  aristocracy. 
which  since  the  last  days  of  Justinian  had  become  a  formid- 
able rival  to  the  throne.  Both  Maurice  aiid  Phocas  adopted 
tlie  plan  of  attaching  a  special  group  of  miuisters  to  their 
persons,  and  tluis  forming  an  imperial  party  which  in  case  of 
necessity  might  act  against  refractory  patricians.  This  group 
would  naturally  iuclude  the  EmjK^ror's  kinsmen.  Maurice 
made  his  father  Paulus  chief  of  the  senate,  and  his  brother 
Peter,  in  spite  of  military  iucapacity,  geueral.  Phocas  created 
his  brother  iJomentziohis  curopalates  and  subsequently  general; 
and  it  may  be  conjectured  tliat  Leontius,  the  SjTian  treasurer, 
was  a  relative  of  hia  wife  I^ontJn.  Heroclius  followed  the 
example  of  liis  predecessors.  He  too  assigned  the  post  of 
9uropalates  to  his  brother  Tlicodorus  ;  ami  Theodonis  and  his 
cousin  Xicetas  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  imperial  party.  This 
drcuuistance  aroused  an  opposition  with  which  it  was  neces- 
aar)'  for  tlie  Kmperor  t^>  deal  warily.  He  appointed  Priscus 
(the  son-in-law  of  Phocas),  who  had  incited  him  to  Kurope, 
to  command  the  army  stationed  in  Cappadocia.  But  Priscus 
was  not  content  with  the  new  Emperor,  nor  with  his  oira 
share  in  the  fruits  of  the  revolution,  and  his  conduct  exliibited 
tokens  of  dubious  loyalty.  Heraclius  decided  to  act  with  a 
judicious  caution,  and  proceeded  in  person  to  Caesarea,  the 
chief  town  of  Cappadocia,  in  order  to  sound  the  sentiments 
of  the  suspected  general.  Priscus  at  first  feigned  to  be  ill ; 
but  Heraclius  saw  him  before  returning  to  Byzantium,  and 
it  is  said  that,  while  the  Emperor  was  imi>erturbably 
gentle,  the  general  almost  openly  insidted  him.  "The  Em- 
peror," he  said,  "  has  no  business  to  leave  the  palace  far  the 
camp."  But  ITeraclius  was  biding  his  time.  He  asked 
Priscus  to  be  the  godfather  of  his  son  Coustaiitint^  and  the 
general  came  to  Constantinople.  Before  an  assembly,  in  which 
the  Church,  the  nobility,  and  the  demes  were  represented, 
Heraclius  judgetl  Prl-^cus  from  \\\^  own  lips,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  the  vows  of  monasticism.' 

^  He  is  Raid  to  liavr  ntniok  liim  willi      For  the  wbole  story,  tet  J^icophoms, 
a  liook  nnd  saiti,  "  You  were  f>  b»<l  »on-      pp.  6,  fi. 
iu'ltw,  you  could  not  b«  %  good  friend." 
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This  was  a  distinct  triumph  for  tho  Emperor,  and  an  im- 
portant Jidvautage  gaiutid,  for  the  sympathies  of  all  classes 
seem  to  have  been  enlisted  on  liis  side.  It  was  to  assure  him- 
self of  this  support  that  he  had  proceeded  in  the  matter  with 
such  diplomatic  eaution.  The  po8session.s  of  I*riscus,  it  may 
be  added,  were  divided  between  Theodoras  and  Nicctas,  a  cii^ 
ctimstance  which,  among  other  indications,  shows  that  they 
were  looked  upon  as  the  supports  of  tlie  throne.  Gregoria, 
the  daughter  o!  Nicetas,  was  betrothed  to  the  infant  Con- 
stantine. 

An  incident  is  recorded  which  illustrates  the  general  de- 
moralisation, the  power  of  the  patricians,  and  the  cautious 
manner  in  which  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  feel  his  way  and 
gain  stop  by  step  on  the  prevailing  auarcliy.  Not  far  from 
Constantinople  lived  two  neighbours,  a  patrician  name<l  Vwte- 
linus'  and  a  widow  with  several  children.  A  field  on  the 
borders  of  their  lauds,  which  both  claimed,  gave  rise  t^  a 
dispute,  and  Vutelinus  employed  an  armeil  band  of  servants 
to  assert  his  rights.  The  household  of  the  Indy  oQercd  resist- 
ance, and  one  of  her  stum  was  beaten  to  death  with  clnbs. 
Then  the  lady  set  out  for  the  capital,  bearing  the  bloodstained 
ganneiit  of  her  son  in  her  hand,  and  as  the  Kmperor  rode  forth 
from  the  palace  she  seized  the  briille  of  his  horse,  and  cried  out, 
"  If  you  avenge  not  this  blood,  according  to  the  laws,  may  such 
a  lot  befall  yc»ir  own  sons."  The  Emperor  concealed  the  sym- 
pathy and  indignation  which  he  felt,  and  dismissed  her,  merely 
saying  that  he  would  consider  the  matter  at  some  seasonable 
time.  His  apparent  indifference  seemed  to  her  a  refusal  to 
execute  justice,  mid  her  despairing  grief  as  she  was  led  away 
moved  tJie  Emperor  more  deeply.  In  the  meantime  her 
appeal  frightened  Vutelinus,  and  lie  concealed  huuself  in  Con- 
stantinople. But  one  day  Heraclius,  who  knew  his  appear- 
ance, espied  him  in  the  hippodrome,  and  caused  him  to  be 
arrested.  He  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  beiiten  to  death 
by  his  ser\tint3  in  the  same  way  as  the  widow's  son  had 
been,  slain ;  the  uuwiUiug  executioners  were  then  to  suffer 
death  themselves. 

We  may  mention  another  incident  which  shows  that  during 
the  reign  of  terror  a  sort  of  oriental  barbarity  had  crept  into 

'  BourijXri'of.     Th«  stoty  is  recorded  b;  Kiooplionu,  pu  S. 
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the  lioman  Kmpire  and  demoralised  pul>Uc  feeling.  Hcraclius 
lost  his  w'ife  Eudocia  two  years  after  liis  accession,  and  as  the 
funeral  procession  passed  through  the  streets,  and  the  inhabi- 
tauta  were  wat<:Uing  il  from  their  windows,  it  happened  that  a 
servant-raaid  spat  just  as  the  corpse,  carried  on  an  open  bier, 
was  passing,  and  "  the  superfluity  "  fell  on  the  robes  of  the  dead 
Empress.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  girl  was  sacri- 
ficed  on  the  tomb.'  "We  are  not  told  what  Heraclius  thought 
of  the  matter. 

Other  ditticulties  which  surrounded  Heraclius  were  the 
want  of  money  and  the  wont  of  an  efficient  army.  Hia  close 
connection  with  Africa  pmbubly  assisted  him  at  first  and 
rescued  the  financial  department;  but  all  reser\'e  funds  were 
exhausted ;  Asia,  infested  by  tiie  enemy,  must  have  been 
almost  unproductive  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  the  lands  of 
lIl>Ticum  and  Thrace,  and  perhaps  Greece,  were  at  the  mercy 
of  Slavonic  invaders."  Africa,  the  south-we-st  of  Asia  Minor, 
Egj'pt,  and  Italy  must  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  income. 
But  the  poverty  of  the  treasury  is  proved  by  the  bankruptcy 
which  prevailed  some  years  later,  when  Heraclius  was  pre- 
paring for  liis  great  expedition. 

It  ia  impuasible  to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion  as  to 
the  forces  which  were  available  when  Heraclius  came  to 
the  throne.  We  only  know  that  the  anny  was  incSicient, 
and  that  of  the  soldiers  who  ha{l  served  in  the  reign  of 
Maurice  and  revolted  against  him  only  two  were  alive  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Phocas.^  Priscus  commanded  an  army  in 
Cappadocia,  and  this  army  seems  to  have  been  attached  in  a 
special  manner  to  his  own  person ;  perhaps  he  had  raised  it 
himself.  Por  when  he  became  a  monk  by  enforced  con- 
straint the  Emperor  showeil  marked  cniisideration  to  his 
soldiers,  and  said,  "  You  were  till  now  the  servants  of  Priscus, 
to-day  we  have  made  you  the  servants  of  the  Empiie."  This 
army  and  the  troops  which  Heraclius  and  Nicetas  had  brought 
with  them  from  Africa  are  the  only  field  forces  of  whose  actual 
existence  we  are  certain. 

Thus  difllculties  bristled  about  Herjiclius  on  all  sides, — a 


1  Her  inifltr«Bs  barely  eitcapetl  with 
Uer  life.     NiccpliontB,  p.  7. 

«  Cf.  Isidore,  Chron.  120 ;  in  the 
boginiiiiig  uf  tti«  vsi^n  tit  Heradius, 


Sriari  Irra^natn  Kifmanis  txilerunt.     It 
is  linnl  to  nay  how  much  (his  uiMUS. 
>  Theo|)k  6103  a.m. 
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corrupt  ftilministration  of  justauj,  un  inadequate  army,  aa  ill- 
glled  treasury,  wliich  the  fresh  aggressions  of  the  Persians 
gj^e  annually  emptier.  These  tilings  demanded  reform  ;  and 
;lie  limits  impressed  on  the  Emperor  hy  the  power  of  the 
patricians,  as  well  as  the  prevalent  demoralisation  in  all 
dasses.  made  reform  necessarily  tartly,  uotwitlistandiug  the 
l)Q9t  intentions. 

Without  supposing  Hwaclius  to  have  been  a  John-a-dreams, 
«e  can  well  understand  how,  with  such  a  prospect  before  him, 
Ije  may  not  have  been  ansdous  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  would 
uot  have  envied  PrLscua  or  Kicetas  Uie  diadem ;  we  may  sus- 
pect that,  as  he  reBected  on  the  rottenness  of  the  time,  he 
often  r^retted  deeply  that  he  was  "  boni  to  set  it  right" 

He  seems  to  have  found  a  compensation  in  domestic  life 
for  the  comfortless  duties  of  politics ;  and,  as  tliesc  personal 
natters  had  some  important  pnlitical  hearing,  wo  must  not  omit 
I  to  notice  thorn.  His  marriage  with  the  delicate  Eudocia  was 
I  celebrated  on  the  day  of  his  coronation ;  she  bore  liim  two 
I  children,  Epiphania  and  Homclins  Constnntine,  but  died  her- 
^—(elTof  epilepsy  in  August  G12.'  Soon  attcrwords  be  celebrated 
^B  Beoond  marri^re  with  his  niece  Martina,  an<l  this  created  a 
^pcat  scandal  among  his  orthodox  subjects,  who  considered 
nch  an  alliance  incestuous  (alfiofi,i^ia).  Their  superstitious 
olljectinns  seemed  justified  by  the  fact  that  of  her  two  first 
children.  Flavins  and  Thcodosius,  one  had  a  wry  neck  and  the 
other  was  deaf  and  dumb;  and  the  physical  sufferings  of  the 
Eopeior  himself,  endured  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  were 
upon  as  a  retribution  of  tids  sin.  Martina  was  a 
and  ambitions  woman,  who  seems  to  have  always  ex- 
a  potent  fascination  on  her  husband ;  and  if  Heraclius 
not  felt  that  she  wag  a  necessity  to  him,  he  would  hardly 
lire  ran  the  risk  of  giving  genend  offence  and  creating  dis- 
whcn  all  his  endea^-ours  were  directed  to  win  the  con- 
of  his  subjects.  It  ia  renmrkable  that  George  of 
in,  the  friend  of  Heraclius,  never  mentions  Martina's  name, 
Kme  words  seem  to  point  to  a  sore  spot  Martina  was 
ways  looked  on  as  "  the  accursed  thing." 


'  ^^WfAw    8103    A.M..   Kic4-]>)i4run, 

B.    umsUotiDe  wu  eroiniecl  22<1 

lunarr  SU  {Chron.  PasA.,  but  S5tb 


I>ecrni'bi'<r612  according  to ThcoplMncfl). 
EpiphuiiA  wu  crowaed  in  October 
(112. 
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Of  the  Operations  of  Chosroes  at  this  period  and  the  kases  I 
of  the  Komana  we  know  only  the  mast  ioiportaut,  and  erea 
these  iu  the  barest  outline;  for  the  historians  seem  to  mike  a 
practice  of  umilting  painful  details,  and  George  of  l^dia  haii 
formulated  tlie  principle  that  it  is  meet  to  commit  to  silence  tlul 
greater  part  of  our  distresses.^     Syria  was  invadtd  and  li&mas*  i 
cus  taken,  in   6 1 3  or  (>  1 4,'  by  the  great  general   Slialu-  Bon  | 
or  "  Boyal  Boar."     An  embassy  treating  for  peace  was  sent  la  j 
Chosroes,  but  without  result';  and  iu  614  or  615  Falesliiitl 
was    invaded ;   Jerusalem   was  taken  ;    **  the    wood,"    as   1 
true  cross  was  called,  was  carried  to  Persia;    and  the  Patrj-j 
arch  Zacharias  liiinself  was  led  into  captivity.      Conccininv 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  we  possess  some  si^L^nificant  details.*] 
At  the  first  appBaiaucti  uf  the  Persians  the  iuhahittuits  made 
little  resistance,  and  were  easily  persuaded  to  receive  a  Postao  | 
garrison.     But  when  the    army   had   retired,  the    OlirifiliAitK ' 
suddenly  rose  and  slaughtered  most  of  the  Persians  and  Je«'s 
in  the  city.     Shahr  Barz  returned,  and  having  taken  thoci^l 
after  a  slubboru  resistance,  which  lasted  about  three  WMks,! 
he  avenged  his  countrymen  by  a  massacre  of  three  days.    We 
are  told   that   90,000    Christians  were  handed  over  to  tiifil 
untender  mercies  of  the  Jews;    and  the  Jews  had  so  nuuji 
accounts  to  settle  that,  notwithstanding  their  careful  habits,  i 
they  ransomed  prisoneis  for  the  pleasure  of  butchering  then. 

The  loss  of  the  country  and  the  city  with  which  the  rebp- 
ous  sentiments  of  the  Byzantines  wci-e  so  closely  associated  9U 
soon  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  country  which  cliiefly  sapplifld 
the  material  needs  of  Constantinople.     £gypt  became  a  Peisiui , 
province;    for  ten  yeai-s  a  Copt,  Mukaukas,  administered  it | 
for  the  Persian  king,  and  the  centre  of  his  government  TO 
not  at  Alexandria  but  at  Misr  (Babylon,  near  Cairo).     Hen^M' 
in  Palestine,  as  in  Syria,  as  in  the  country  about  the  Euphnit»,l 
the  efforts  of  the  Persians  would   never  have  been  ottoidMl 
with  such  immediate  and  easy  success  but  for  the  disaflectioa 
of  large   masses  of  the  population.     This  disaffection  rested 
chiefly  on  the  religious  differences,  which  were  closely  associated 


>  Bell  Atar.  1.  12. 

'  Clinton,  following  Chron,  Faaeh. 
SH.  TLcopbanM,  0104  a.u.,  that  ia 
(as  Tlietij^iliuim  is  »  year  WTDiig]  6106^ 
flecoDd  indictjon  =:  September  818  to 


Septem1)er  614. 

'  Chosroes  usamed  tlie  pcailuiu 
vubing  to  restore  Hieodoaloa,  Ih*  i 
of  Manrics,  who  ww  mlljr  dead. 

*  Chrtm.  Paae/i.  and  SepfcH. 
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with  difTerences  in  nationality.  In  Egypt  tiiere  was  bitter 
enmity  between  the  Greek  Melchites  (Royalists)  and  the  native 
Jacobites  and  inonophysites'  ;  iu  Palestine  tbe  iri-ecoiicilable 
feud  between  Christians  ftnd  Jews  determined  the  fate  of  the 
Holy  City ;  and  in  Syria  ^estorians  were  not  unkindly  disposed 
to  the  Sasaunid  kingdom,  wliich  liad  generally  afiurdod  tliem  a 
hospitable  shelter. 

In  regard  to  the  Jews,  HeracUus  was  disposed  to  follow  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  He  seems  to  have  considered  that 
any  attempt  at  conciliation  or  tolerance  would  be  wasted,  or 
perhaps  he  was  influenced  by  the  deadly  power  of  superstition. 
This  jwlicy  appeals  too  in  his  relations  with  foreign  states ; 
he  initiated  an  anti- Jewish  movement  thruugliout  Kurope. 
A  treaty  which  he  niatle  with  Sisibut,  the  Visigothic  king  of 
Spain,  in  614.  the  year  of  the  massacres  of  Jerusalem,  probably 
coutaiued  the  HLipulation  that  Sisibut  slioidd  compel  tlie  Jews 
of  Spain  to  become  Christians.^  And  six  years  later,  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  Frank  king  Dagobert,  he  induced  tliat 
monarch  to  atlopt  the  policy  of  persecution.  According  to 
Fredegarius,"  lleraclius  discovered  by  the  aid  of  astrology 
that  the  Roman  Frnpire  was  destined  to  be  blotted  out  by 
circumcised  peoples,  and  therefore  sent  to  Dagobert  an  order  or 
a  request  that  he  sliould  baptize  and  convert  all  the  Jews  in  hia 
kingdom ;  and  Ttagobert  did  this.  Jforeover,  Heraclius  made 
the  same  ordinance  iu  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  for 
ho  knew  not  whence  the  disaster  was  to  com& 

Although  the  Emperor's  resources  did  not  avail  to  save 
Syria  and  Egypt  from  the  invaders,  and  from  themselves,  or 
even  to  secure  Asia  Minor,  wa  cannot  ai-gne  thsit  he  was  in- 
active or  that  there  were  not  Roman  annies  in  the  fiehl.  When 
Prisons  had  withdrawn  to  lead  a  holier  life  in  6l2.PhiIippicU8, 
who  had  unwilliugly  abandoned  the  world  at  the  iustance 
of  Phocas,  came  forth  from  his  monastery,  and  was  appointed 
general  instead  of  Priscus.  At  the  same  time  Theodorus,  the 
Emperor's  brother,   received   a  miliuiry   cummaud.      We  may 


raid.     Boujamui   loll  AlmundrtB  and         '  Frvdcfflriua,  CAnm.  cap.  ^.     This 
returned  wlian  Egypt  wm  raconquenRl.      policy  of  HL>raL>liu«  is  noticed  by  Pin* 
■  liidore,  Hiii.   Qatk.    np.   60   (cf.      lay,  I  p.  828. 


^^^  *  Tbe  moQoiiltysites,  howsver,  mra 

H  not  itnAtiiiurjiixly  in    favonr  of  Peraiaa 

H  raid.     Boujamui  loll  Almundiia  and 

H  returned  wlian  Egypt  WM  nconquenRl. 

■  ■  liidore,  Hiat.   Qalk.    np.   60   (cf. 

■  oapL   ISO)  bUmea  the   peiveonUoD  of 


ffisHnit,   but  does  not  ftttnbuU  it  to 
Henolim. 
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suppose  that  Philippicus  until  his  death,  which  occurred  not. 
long  after  this.'  jipotected,  like  riiscus,  the  province  of  Cftpp. 
docia ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Theodorus  was  staLiantd 
in  some  other  province  of  Asia  Minor,  perhaps  in  Cilicia.  fot 
fn>m  tlie  situation  of  afloirs  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  Hen* 
clius,  despairing  of  the  southern  countries,  would  devote  all  his 
resources  to  the  defence  of  Asia  Slinor.*  But  even  Asia  Minor 
was  not  to  escape  the  horrors  of  invasion.  Aft«r  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  the  general  Shahen  entered  Asia  Minor,  meeting,  u 
fiar  as  we  know,  no  opposition,  and  advanced  to  Ghalcedon,*  u 
another  general  liad  done  in  the  last  years  of  Phocaa  The 
blockade  of  this  town  lasted  a  oousiderable  time,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Persian  funeral  and  the  Itoman  Emperor  had  an  io* 
terview,  in  which  the  former  professed  himself  desirous  of 
bringing  about  a  peace,  and  sanguine  of  the  success  of  negotia- 
tions. He  offered  to  go  Idmself,  along  with  the  Soman  ambas- 
sadors, to  Chosro«s»  and  use  his  influence  with  his  nusten 
Heraclius  readily  agreed,  and  three  envoys  were  nominated: 
Olympius,  praetorian  prefect  (presumably  of  the  East);  Leontifl^ 
jn^ect  of  the  city ;  and  Anastasius,  chancellor  of  St.  Sophie. 
The  most  important  feature  of  this  embassy  Is  that  it  w 
sent,  not  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  himself,  but  of  Uu 
members  of  the  senate,  who  composed  a  long  letter  to  Cbosroea. 
The  document  justifies  Hcraclius  and  makes  Fhocas  the  sctpe* 
goat ;  moreover,  it  reflects  the  general  idea  of  the  Romans  that 
tlie  losses  of  their  provinces  were  ultimately  due  to  their  ova 
sins,  and  not  to  the  powers  of  the  enemy.*     As  soon  as  the 


^  About  •  year  Uter,  Ntcopb.  p.  7. 

'  It  i«  worth  noticing  that  Xioetas, 
who  started  along  with  lleracUus  for 
Arrioa  In  BUturitii  ufClO,  did  not  arriro 
in  CoiiettAiitiiio|iIe  till  about  April  612 
\He  Ni<^[ilinMi.*).  W<t  know  not  what 
detained  hiio  on  hU  jaum«y.  but  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  h«  liiif^^civd 
in  Syria  tnofwrute  against  tho  Tarsians 
— pcrbaps  to  iiuccour  Antioc}i. 

'  Hit-rw  T  fullunr  XiwjjhuruB  (t".  fi). 
who  caLlti  3hahi:u  £^'nM,  and  the  USS. 
of  Th«ophaneii,  «107,  6108  a.m..  tvhfr«. 
however,  de  Boor  follows  tlie  Latin 
tranalator  ADaAfawtiua  and  rfadMKafi;^!^- 
Uva  aitd  Kspx^jl^ret  for  XaXxrij^ana  »tid 
XoXjoj^Qt.  Is  a  fact  rc«lly  pmervmt 
in  tlie  tntuslation  of  AiiustaAtua  ?  Is 
it  reaUy  tnu  that  the  Peralaaa  antlci- 


jiatod  tha  Sancens  in  wmtiiu  Cb> 
thage  from  tho  Emiiire  a«  wcllub 
vrestiDR  Syria  and  KfflTpt  f  And  if  M, 
had  Chn  IVnttAti  oiirti|«J.iou  aui-lliiaj 
to  do  with  Heracliui*'  iiro,ji<ct  o/  Mik- 
iujt  Cartha^  tliu  iiii]M:ruJ  I'aiiiltl' 

*  The  king  document  (fompoMdul 
sent  dri  rwf  d^x^''"'*'  4v^)  is  pWOTlJ 
in  Chron.  Paath,  I  fallow  Thfofihuw 
in  placinfi;  tba  emhanj*  in  lli<-  endcf 
017  or  616.  ChrvK-PtuA.  phuM  ilk 
i$15,  but  thiti  J3  inconustent  with  Sii*>- 
phonis,  fur  fHiahen  had  alr«tdj  MdA- 
aded  Chnlcodon  for  a  long  line  whtB 
the  interview  took  place,  and  he  m 
liAnlty  have  rearhMl  Chalc^on  befbtt 
end  of  015  at  earliest,  bat  more  prob" 
itbly  ill  016.  Cr.  TlH-ophnue*  (rourth  in- 
diction).    M.I)rapeyrDi),p.l2f>,pUcMtt 
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ambaviadors  passed  the  frontiere,  Shahen  placed  them  in  fetters; 
but  worse  things  awaited  Shahen  himself.  Chosroes.  who  from 
this  time  forth  coustaiitly  displays  a  sort  of  irratioual  iusolence, 
was  so  indignant  that  Shahen  had  conversed  witli  Heracliiis 
and  yet  had  not  brought  him  bound  bond  and  foot  to  his  feet, 
caused  tlie  general  to  he  flayed  alive  ;  the  amba-saadora  he  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  confinement. 

The  loss  of  £gypt,  auci  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  and  the  holy 
"  wood  "  were  disastrous  in  different  ways.  The  cessation  of 
the  ram  supply  caused  a  famine  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
famine  produced  its  natural  offspring — a  pestilence.  Pestilence 
and  famine  are  often  called  sisters,  each  is  really  both  a  cause 
and  au  effect  of  the  other.  Famine  induces  scanty  clothing, 
dirt,  overcrowding,  huddling  together  for  the  sake  of  warmth  ; 
and  thus  ore  formed  centres  of  weak  organisms  for  the  germs 
of  the  ili.sease  to  breed  in  and  spread.  The  plague,  on  the 
other  hand,  involves  a  cessation  of  work  and  production.  This 
calamity  must  have  seriously  paiulysed  the  action  of  the 
government,  which  was  always  to  a  certain  extent  unhealthily 
coniined  by  the  paramount  importance  of  everjtliing  that 
afifected  tlie  imperial  city. 

The  capture  of  the  Holy  Itood  was  equally  serious  in  a 
moral  aspect ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  Deity,  by  permitting  the  mate- 
rial instrument  of  redemption  to  fall  into  tlie  hand  of  the 
adversary,  had  plainly  turned  away  in  anger  from  the  sins  of 
the  Christians  and  withdrawn  his  favour.  To  tlie  inhabitants 
of  Constantinople  especially  it  must  have  been  a  grievous 
distress,  for,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  value,  the  Holy  Rood  was 
closely  associated  with  Helena,  the  sainted  mother  of  Constan- 
tiue  the  Great.'  When  she  went  as  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem 
she  was  seized  by  a  strong  desire  to  find  the  actual  wood  on 
which  Christ  had  been  crucified.  Inapiruig  Macarias,  the  bishop 
of  Jenisalem,  with  her  ardour,  she  caused  Mount  Calvary  to  be 
excavated,  and  three  crosses  were  discovered.  Then  the  question 
was,  which  of  the  three  was  the  Holy  Cross  ?  It  was  soon 
solved.  Held  over  the  face  of  a  lady  who  was  sick  unto 
death,  the  true  cross  healed  her  by  the  efficacy  of  its  shadow. 

after  HurBcUoa'  design  of  going  to  Car-  '  The  doin)p  of  Helrna  in  PalutiiH.' 

t1i«^  WHS  surrenderwl,  snti  niiy  dato  in  an;  narcutvil  by  EiisebiUK,  Vita  ConJtan- 

616  bcforv  l8t  B«ptanberii  coiuditent  tiHi. 
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Helena  caused  it  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  whicli  qbi 
was  sent  to  her  son  Constoutine,  wliile  the  other,  placed  in  i 
silver  case,  of  wliicli  tlie  bishop  of  Jerusalem  kept  tlie  Ikj, 
was  deposited  in  tlie  church  of  the  Resmrection.  The  loss  d 
this,  the  most  precious  relic  of  Clihstendom,  seemed  a  bbl 
omen  and  could  not  but  dispirit  still  more  deeply  the  deBpomi 
iog  hearts  of  the  Komaus. 

It  wns  after  the  failure  of  the  embassy  to  Chosroes  tb( 
Hemclius  conceived  a  remarkable  idea,  wliich,  if  it  had  beeit 
carried  out,  would  have  altered  the  history  of  the  Booiu 
Empire.  He  felt  tliat  amid  the  prevailing  demoralisation  a&d 
indifference  it  was  utterly  impracticable  to  make  any  effectml 
attempt  to  rescue  the  Empire  from  dismemberment  For  h 
waa  not  given  free  scope  or  allowed  a  fair  chance.  His  ac^ 
were  limited  by  the  aristocracy,  which  seems  to  have  assonui 
an  independent  position  ;  Ite  waa,  in  point  of  power,  rather  tlri 
first  man  of  the  senate  than  an  Kmperor  raised  above  ill 
alike.  It  seemed  as  if  the  imperial  dignity  were  drifting  bade 
-into  its  first  stage  of  six  centuries  {^o.  The  fact  that  (In 
senate,  and  not  the  Emperor,  sent  the  embassy  to  Chosrow  ii 
the  clearest  indication  uf  the  actual  tendency  of  politici  % 
this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  atmosphere  of  ConsUatt 
nople,  the  imperial  city,  had  been  corrupted  by  three  vett 
turies  uf  degrading  bounty.  The  inhabitants  were  spoila 
children ;  they  looked  upon  the  Kmperor  as  their  own  pecaliii 
property  ;  their  mere  residence  in  CouHtautinople  entitled  tlten 
to  tlie  privileges  of  idleness,  of  eatinj;  bread  for  nothiuji,  of 
witnessiug  games  and  court  pageants.  In  such  an  atmosi^tber^ 
amid  such  a  wicked  and  adulterous  generation,  Heraclios  in 
spaired  of  making  a  fresh  start.  Wlale  he  remained  then  111 
must  necessarily  keep  up  the  old  palatial  traditions,  maialui 
a  costly  court  expenditure  with  the  money  which  should  bin 
supported  a  campaign.  Tlie  iron  fetters  of  "  damne^l  custom' 
lay  heavy  on  his  soul ;  and  he  concluded  that  the  only  chana 
of  breaking  with  the  past  and  starting  afresh  on  rational  pOft' 
ciples,  and  thereby  rescuing  the  Empire,  was  to  go  to  a  mi 
place,  and  change  the  capital  of  the  Kuman  world.  Onoe  hi 
liad  resolved,  the  most  natural  jtlace  to  select  was  Ciulbgl 
the  scene  where  his  youth  had  been  spent.     It  was  the  mJ 
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prosperous  city  of  firstrrate  importance  at  this  time,  and  it  was 
ibe  centre  of  flourishing  proviuMs,  which  were  devoted  to  the 
}l«radian  family.  There  he  miglit  make  a  fresh  start  with 
ligads  untied,  independent  of  the  IJyzantine  nobility  and  un- 
joftlysed  by  Byi:antiue  demomlisatinn.  There  he  crnild  he  as 
{conomicai  as  be  pleased,  liis  household  could  be  as  simple  as 
iras  necessary,  and  he  could  organise  a  campaign  against  the 
Fersians  in  a  secure  and  distant  retreat. 

HencHus  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  out  this  revolutionary 
project,  and  before  he  published  his  intentions  he  secnitly  de- 
ipitfibed  to  Africa  the  treasures  of  the  palace-.  Fate  itself 
dedaied  against  the  design,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  gold  and 
alrer  and  precious  stones  was  wrecked  in  a  storm.  Then  the 
Ilfzantiues  learned  the  resolve  of  the  Kmperor,  and  great  was 
their  coostematiou.  Tliey  constrained  the  Kmperor  to  abandon 
tbe  plan  and  not  desert  Constantinople.  The  I'atriarch  Ser- 
bia W'und  Itim  with  solemn  oaths  i»  tJie  cluirch  of  St  Sophia 
tbtbe  would  never  leave  the  queen  of  cities.*  This  scene 
nut  have  produced  a  deep  impression  oa  all  who  took  part  in 
oriritDessed  it. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  was  the  turning-point  of  Hera- 
eEoa'  reign.  For.  although  his  design  of  making  a  now 
kginning  in  Africa  was  frustrated,  this  very  design  rendered 
it  poesihle  to  make  a  new  beginning  in  Constantinople,  a  con- 
■uam&tiou  for  wldch  he  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  liojie. 
Tc  may  say  that  the  idea,  which  he  wellnigh  executed,  caused 
I  moral  revolution.  The  possibility  of  losing  the  Emperor,  of 
DO  longer  being  the  privileged  imperial  city,  brought  suddenly 
home  to  Constantinople  the  realities  of  its  situation,  and 
nnkened  it  from  the  false  dream  of  a  spoiled  child.  When 
ifae  inhabitants  saw  that  they  were  not  indi.')]Hjn.sable  to  tlie 
fiBpsrcr.aa  the  Emperor  was  to  them,  and  imagined  themselves 
left  without  protection,  they  took  a  different  view  of  the  rela- 
tions of  things.  And  to  this  awakening  we  may  ascribe  the 
of  the  Kmpire. 
the  same  time  a  new  element  began  to  permeate  the  air 
react  against  the  morbid  desjKindency  which  jx>sses8e<l 
Ben's  tninds.  A  religious  enthusiasm  spread,  and  the  war 
igiinst  the  Persians  was  r^arded  in  a  more  religious  light  than 

'  Nitieph.  p.  12. 
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it  had  been  conceived  before ;  it  was  regarded,  namely,  as  \ 
death -struggle  between  Christendom  and  heathcDdom.  PeN 
haps  the  capture  of  the  Holy  Rood  more  than  anything  eli? 
rendered  thia  aspect  of  the  war  visible;  the  contest  became 
a  crusada  Tins  spiritual  cliange  is  marked  politically  by  the 
close  alliance  which  was  formed  at  this  lime  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  Sergiua,  who  was  henceforth  iwt 
only  a  spiritual  hut  a  temporal  adviser.'  Sergius  waa  a  stmag 
energetic  prelate  who  had  the  power  of  influencing  men  and 
atirriug  up  enthuMasm ;  niul  he  played  as  important  a  part  In 
the  last  Persian  war  as  the  Pope  played  in  the  First  CrosadtL 
ITie  religions  feeling  that  prevailed  was  expressed  in  aokom 
services;  and  while  the  threats  of  Ohosroes.  that  ho  wouU 
not  spare  the  Christians  until  they  denied  the  Crucified,'  stined 
up  religious  fury  against  the  Antichrist,  the  recovery  of  tin 
relics, — the  Lance  which  pierced  the  side  and  the  Sponge  whk4 
mocked  the  tliirst  of  Christ, — shed  a  gleam  of  hope,  as  a  sort  rf 
earnest  that  the  Holy  Cross  would  be  ultimately  reoorcni 
It  waa  about  this  time  that  Chosroes  sent  a  characteristio  Idte 
to  Heracliu»,  intended  to  be  a  leisurely  reply  to  the  embas^  of 
Shahen.     The  letter  ran  thus' : — 

**  The  noblest  of  the  goilK,  tliti  king  Ami  master  of  the  whole  eottli,  Uh 
son  of  the  jjreat  Oromazes,  Cliosroei),  to  Ueradiua  his  vile  and  iiueosA 
alare. 

"  Refiifiing  lo  oubmit  to  onr  rule,  yoo  c&II  yourself  &  lord  and  wnnigi 
You  detain  and  disperae  our  treAixuvs,  and  deceive  oar  serrantfL  Hiriag 
KathiTtid  together  n  troop  of  brigands,  you  ceaselessly  annoy  u« ;  hsTcl 
not  then  destroyed  the  Grc«ka  ?  You  *uy  you  have  tnutt  in  Gixl ;  wkj 
then  ha«  ho  not  deltvi>re<l  out  of  my  hnnd  Ou^aarea,  Jerundem,  Alexandflil 
Are  yon  then  ignorant  titat  I  havi>  mbdued  hind  and  acatomyUnl 
And  could  1  not  also  destroy  Conelnntttiople  T  But  not  so,  I  «i3 
pardon  oU  your  faults  if  you  will  come  hiih^r  with  your  wife  anil  ctuMm 
I  will  give  you  lauds,  vines,  and  oHve  groves,  which  will  supply  ytm  mlk 
the  necf*«arics  of  lift; ;  I  will  look  upon  yoti  with  a  kindly  ghince.  B* 
not  deixive  yonmelf  with  a  vnin  hope  in  tliat  Christ  who  wan  not  olilrtt 
save  hiioseif  from  the  .Tews  that  killed  him  by  nailing  bim  to  i  am 
If  you  descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  I  will  stretch  out  my  hjud  uA 
will  seize  yo«,  and  you  nliall  then  see  me  unwillingly." 

Such   a  letter  as  this  was  advantageous  to  the  ca 
Heraclius. 


,mH 


'  "Was  it  now  that  he  exhorted  him         *  Theophane*.  6109  A.*. 
to  give  up  Martina  I    Cf.  Nicoj«h.  p.  *  Svp^-os,  ao  t^uotetl  by  IL  Dnp7r4 
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As  the  loss  of  the  cross,  &t  first  depressing,  pi-uved  subse- 
quently stimulnting  when  the  reaction  came,  so  the  loss  of 
Egypt,  at  first  disastrous,  turned  ont  beneficial  in  improving 
the  luonil  tout!  uf  the  capital.  Once  Humclius  Imd  won  his 
new  position  and  a  certjiin  flame  of  unselfish  enthusiasm  had 
heeu  kindled,  he  wns  able  to  refuse  to  continue  the  free  distri- 
bution of  "  the  political  bread,"  and  demand  a  small  payment; 
ftnd  a  few  months  later  he  could  venture  to  discontinue  the 
practice  altogether.^  Tliis  reform  had  maiiy  beneficial  effects. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  direct  relief  to  the  public  purse.  In 
the  second  place,  by  rendering  idleness  less  possible  and  by 
setting  free  funds  to  support  labour,  it  increa.sed  labour.  And 
in  the  third  place,  the  idlers  who  could  not  or  would  not  pro- 
duce became  recruits  in  the  army.  And,  beside  these  results, 
the  moral  tone  was  raised. 

But  this  relief  was  not  enough  to  supply  Hcraclius  with  the 
funds  necessary  for  effectual  niUiUiry  operations.  It  was  in 
fact  merely  a  set-off  against  the  loss  of  Eg)'pt;  it  was  no 
abaolute  gain  to  the  exchequer.  The  fmaucial  perplexity  was 
solved  by  the  religious  character  of  the  war,  which  produced  a 
oee  alliance  between  Clmrch  aud  State  and  made  Scrgius  tlie 
ardent  right-hand  man  of  Heraclius.  The  Church  granted  a 
great  loan  to  the  State,  which  was  to  be  paid  back  with  in- 
terest at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  immense  treasures  of  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  were  melted  and  converted  into 
coin ;  and  the  political  insolvency  was  rescued  by  a  peculiar 
form  uf  natinnal  debt,  which  recalls  the  public  loan  made  by 
the  Romans  in  the  second  l^mic  war. 

No  event  betrays  more  significantly  than  this  loan  that  the 
character  of  the  last  Persian  war  was  that  of  a  holy  crusade. 


Perhaps  for  no  lustrum  in  the  seventh  century  are  exact 
dates  so  desirable  as  for  these  yeara  (617-622),  during  which 
the  Roman  Empire  revived  and  a  new  spirit  passed  into 
its  dry  bones.  Aud  it  is  irritating  to  fijid  that  the  notices 
of  the  chroniclers  are  vague  and  contradictory.  Kut  without 
attempting  to  establisli  definite  dates  for  everything,  I  think  the 

•  Chrmi.  Pasfh.  618  a.U,  irjrntAjffOrflJ  wwiri  (£1  :  I"  :6],  not  per  lonf.  but  for 

KT^oMt  Tto*   ffflXiriKwc  ApTiOf  i\k  &o-  th*   tifflit  or  oDo  ticket  for   receJrtii);; 

^pa^tt»(likeaL'a{ntaticii]Cax)Ka9'fKaaT(M-  loaves  tUily.     htk  itaffm^um  implies  it 

Aprop  fefiiefutn  y',  which  mMU  thn^:  wu  to  be  a  yearly  payment 
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general  nexus  of  events  is  plain,  and  this  nexus  is  important. 
The  design  of  HeracUus  to  migrate  to  Carthage  (6 IS)  led  to 
the  reaction,  and  this  reaction  enable*!  him  to  incite  the  citizens 
to  GDtliusiasm  and  cany  out  the  noodfnl  refonna.' 

At  this  juncture  another  element  in  the  political  sitimtion 
becomes  prominent,  the  dangemns  nuighbonrhood  of  the  Avaric 
Idngdoni,  of  which  we  have  heard  nothing  since  the  treaty  with 
Pbocas  in  604.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Avars  had 
not  been  idle.  One  year  in  alliance  and  the  next  year  at  feud 
with  tlieir  old  allies  the  Lombards,  they  were  alternately 
ravaging  Istria  in  conjunction  with  that  people  and  invading 
nnrllifirn  Italy.  In  619  the  chagan  proposed  to  make  a  treaty 
with  HeracUus,  and  won  the  hearts  of  two  Roman  ambassadors 
by  his  amiable  behaviour.  IIo  proposed  a  conference  at  Heraclea, 
to  which  the  Emperor  eagerly  coiisHitcd,  for  it  was  now  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  him  to  secure  for  Constantinople  im- 
munity from  attacks  on  the  Thmcian  side,  while  lie  threw  all 
his  forces  into  the  contest  in  the  East.  The  preparations  for 
the  interview  made  by  the  Komans  and  those  made  by  the 
Avars  were  of  a  very  dJiTerent  nature.  Hemclius  made  arrange- 
ments to  entertain  the  barbarians  by  a  scenic  representation, 
and  to  dazzle  them  with  all  the  sumptuousuess  of  imperial 
Splendour  and  court  iiageantrj'.  Tlie  cliagan,  on  the  other 
hand,  despatched  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  conceal  themselves 
on  the  wooded  heights  that  commanded  the  Long  "Wall.  But 
fortxmately  Heraclius,  who  was  waiting  at  Selymbria,  received 
intelligence  of  this  suspicious  movement,  and  perceivBd  that 
the  cbagan's  intention  was  to  seize  his  person  by  cutting  off 
his  retreat.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  off  his  royal  dress 
and  disguise  himself  in  humble  raiment ;  and,  with  his  crown 
concpaled  under  liis  arm,  the  Emperor  fled  to  Constantinople. 
He  arrived  just  in  time  to  take  some  measures  for  the  defence 
of  the  city.  The  Avars,  baulked  in  their  stratagem,  pursued 
him  hotly,  and,  penetrating  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  wrecked 
several  churches.  Not  only  did  tlie  apparatus  which  had  been 
provided  for  the  scenic  performances,  and  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  preparations,  and  the  imperial  robes,  become  the 
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booty  of  the  chngan,  but  meu  and  women  to  tho  uumber  of 
270,000  were  carried  away  to  captivity.* 

We  are  not  accurately  informed  what  followed  this  nlarming 
occurrence.  It  seems  that  the  chagan  tried  to  gloze  over  the 
treachery,  and  it  is  prolable  that  Heraclius,  unlilie  the  im- 
popular  Maurice,  ransomed  the  captives  and  bought  a  peace.* 
He  had  already  directed  the  exaixh  of  Itavenna  to  make  a 
defensii'e  treaty  with  the  Tx)mhard3  for  operations  ajjainst  the 
Avars,  and  this  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  check  on  tlie  hostili- 
ties  of  tlie  heatlieii. 

But  before  Ileraclius  set  out  to  conduct  the  Persian  war  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  throwing;  a  sop  to  Cerberus  and  paying  a 
compliment  to  the  chagnn  of  the  Avars.  He  is  said  to  have 
appointed  that  monarch  guardian  of  his  son,^  and  he  senl  as 
hostages  to  the  Avaric  court  two  Roman  noblciS,  along  with  a 
nephew  and  a  son  of  his  own ;  the  latter,  wlio  "  came  saucily 
into  the  world  before  he  was  sent  for,"  bore  the  Gothic  name 
Athalaric  By  this  scheme  Heraclius  not  only  conciliated 
the  Avars  but  possessed  spies  in  the  enemy's  country,  who 
conld  give  early  warning  of  harm  intended  to  tlie  Kmpire. 

The  new  spirit  of  vigour  and  enthusiasm  that  prevTuled  had 
manifested  itself  in  G18,  and  yet  Heraclius  was  not  ready  to 
Bet  out  on  his  first  campaign  until  622.  The  year  619  is 
accounted  for  by  the  aflair  with  the  Avars  which  was  so 
nearly  fatal  to  the  Ecuperor,  but  by  what  carHH  he  was  occu- 
pied during  the  two  ensuing  years  we  are  not  informed  by 
our  Greek  authorities.  We  con  hardly  assume  that  all  this 
time  was  retpiired  for  the  nrgiuiisation  of  his  army,  especi- 
ally as  in  622  he  spent  several  mouths  in  drilling  his  troops 
in  Oilicia. 

The  solution  of  this  difliciUty  is  that  he  was  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  tlie  Persians  who  were  stationed  at  Chalcedon, 
and  that  these  hostilities  have  been  completely  omitted  by  the 
Greek  historians.  That  town,  taken  by  the  Persians  in  617, 
had  become  the  station  of  an  army  which  was  always  watching 


I  TKore  was  probably  a  larn  iiiimbcr 
oC  people  at  Hcracica  osscmMod  fortbe 
^guetJe^  &nd  mnny  aUo  at  Si'lymbrU 
[ivith  tbu  K]ii|iuror.  Many  too  niu»l 
]UT«  be«D  curied  otT  from  the  immt- 
diata  vicinity  of  the  ranital. 
*  This  niayboconclud&J  from  NiTOph. 


p.  IS:  xari  8J  riv  ofr^  ru^ir,  ir.r.X, 

'  This  ^nliaoiihtp  una,  of  ix^ane, 
only  uonunal  and  i-omiiljiti.'iitnry.  It 
»traii((ly  I'onSrms  (he  oft*n  doabtod 
notice  of  J'rocopiuB  that  Arcadius  ap- 
TK>int«d  the  king  of  Persia  guaniiaii  of 
hia  son  Tbvodoaiua. 
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for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  great  city  across  the  Btraito, 
This  solution  would  be  only  a  probable  conjecture  but  for  a 
record  preserved  by  an  Anncniau  historian  of  an  event  which 
must  be  placed  in  one  of  these  years.'  By  the  orders  of 
Chosroea  the  Persians  assaulted  Constantinople,  but  the  Greek 
fleet  attacked  them  and  utterly  discomfited  them,  with  a  loss  of 
4000  men  and  their  shipe.  This  encouraging  success  indicates 
to  us  another  preoccupation  of  Heraclius,  It  was  not  only 
necessary  to  organise  an  army ;  it  devolved  upon  him  to 
organise  a  navy  alsu,  in  order  to  secure  the  capital  during  Ida 
absence. 

By  the  end  of  021  all  the  preliminaries  were  over.  Friendly 
relations  had  been  established  with  the  Avars ;  the  im|)erial 
city  on  the  Bosphorus  had  a  fleet  to  protect  it  against  the 
Persians  of  Chalcedon ;  the  militar}'  chest  was  well  provided, 
owing  to  the  co-operatiun  of  the  Church ;  and  an  army  had 
been  formed,  which  was  to  be  further  iucreased  on  its  arrival 
in  Asia  There  was  a  deliberation  and  waul  of  luiste  about 
all  these  preparations  which  lent  them  a  certain  solemnity ; 
and  all  minds  must  have  been  wrought  up  to  form  high  ex- 
pectations for  the  success  of  this  ent^^rprise.  which  was  marked 
by  two  novelties.  It  was  a  distinctly  religious  war,  in  which 
itie  worshippers  of  Christ  and  the  worshippers  of  fire  were 
fighting  to  the  death ;  and  it  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Em- 
peror in  pei-aou,-  an  arrangement  wliich  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Byzantium  was  a  new  and  strange  thing,  for  since  Tlieodosius  the 
Great  uo  Emperor  who  reigned  at  New  Rome  had  led  an  army 
to  victory  or  defeat.  Zeno  the  Isauriaii  had  indued  proclaimed. 
that  he  would  conduct  a  campaign  against  Thoodoric,  and  more 
recently  Maurice  had  marched  as  far  as  Anchiahis  to  take  the 
field  against  the  Avars  ;  yet  at  the  last  moment  both  Maurice 
and  Zeno  had  abandoned  their  valorous  purposes.  But 
Heraclius  was  not  as  Zeno  or  as  Maurice,  and  the  recent  naval 
success  in  the  Bosphorus  was  an  inspiriting  omen  of  victory. 

The  winter  before  his  departure  (621-622)  was  spent  by 
Heraclius  in  retirement  lie  was  proliably  engaged  in  studying 
strategy  and  geography  and  planning  his  first  campaign.    Those 

1  Sep&os.     Set  DrftpeyroD,  i>p.  ci'i.  p.  *  Some  disapproved  of  thi«  plan  sod 

131,  wnu  aitopU  this  tniwry  lut  to  tTn;  tried  to  n^titnirilni  [I'Miiiiuirr  thuKitiiil»r 

date,  la  GSO  the  P«r«aD>  took  Gftlfttiuu  case  of  Klaurice.  tthovc,  p.  121),  Ueoi^go 

Ancym  (Tlieoiili,  6111  a.m.)  Pis.  Bxp.  I'tra,  L  120  *w. 
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vbo  look  iipou  liim  a9  aii  inspired  enthusiast  would  like  to 
gee  ia  this  retirement  the  imperative  neetl  of  communion  with 
big  own  soul  and  with  God ;  they  suppose  that  he  was  like 
John  the  Baptist,  or  that,  like  Jesus,  he  retired  to  a  mountain 
to  pray.  To  support  this  idea  they  can  appeal  to  Uoorge  of 
Pisidio,  who,  speakinj^  uf  this  retreat,  says  that  the  Kmperor 
•imitated  Elias  of  old,"  and  usee  many  other  expressions 
vhicb  may  be  Interpreted  in  a  siuiilar  maimer.  It  is 
probable  that  Heradius  was  fain  to  possess  his  soul  in 
fljeace  for  a  few  montlis ;  but  it  is  hazardous  to  press  the 
tliealogical  word-painting  of  u  poetical  ecclesiastic  into  the 
jffTJce  of  the  theory  that  Heraclius  was  a  semi-prophetic  en- 
dmiast  with  a  naturally  weak  will.  When  George  of  Fisidia 
■entions  in  another  place  that  the  Emperor  studied  treatises 
on  tactics  and  rehearsed  plans  of  battle,  we  feel  that  we  are 
OB  surer  ground.^  The  StraUjic  of  MaitricR,  doubtless,  was 
eoQStantly  in  his  hands. 

Heraclius  appointed  his  son  Coustantine,  now  ten  years 
olJ,  rci^'nt  durinj5  his  absence.  The  actual  administration  was 
TOt«d  in  Sergius  the  Patriarch  and  IJouus  a  patiician,  who 
mre  to  act,  of  couree,  in  concert  with  the  senate.  Tlie  pnlttiiM.! 
position  of  Sergius  is  highly  si^ificant  of  the  time,  and 
ivlicates  the  close  bond  wliich  was  drawing  togctlicr  Chui'ch 
ur]  Stale,  a  >>ond  suhstiintially  welded  by  the  material  sacrifice 
iKich  the  Church  liad  made.  It  was  natural  that  when  the 
Church  hatl  ventured  the  greater  part  uf  her  possessions  in  the 
wwrf^rise,  slie  should  have  a  representative  in  the  government. 
Soeb  a  colossal  shareholder  Imd  a  claim  to  ap^wint  a  director. 
But,  apart  fn>m  this  consideration,  Sergitts  wa^  tlie  strongest 
lal  firmest  supporter  of  the  Emperor  throughout  his  reign, 
^■lite  an  invahinhle  ally, 

Ou  the  day  after  Easter  622  Heraclius  sailed  from  Con- 
ituitinople.  His  departure  was  celebrated  with  religious 
oinimistaoce,  emphasising  the  religious  character  of  bis 
cuiterprise,  to  jH^vent  tlie  infidels  from  insuUiug  the  heritage 


1  OeneHad,  it.  120  >tod  136— 
g^K    fr   fAp  tpyor  woKtfUK&P  9Vrraf- 

vou  n 


M-  Dra[>eyiTOD"a  minute  study  ofG^orgt 
of  PiHiiliii  oiU)c«  him  to  ucrilw  u) 
undue  importancft  uid  ft  too  litenl 
uuwiiing  to  erery  word. 
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of  Christ  George  of  Pisidia  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
occasion,  and  foretold  that  Ueroclius  'would  redden  his  black 
leggings  in  Persian  blood.'  Thts  Emperor  took  with  him  that 
image  of  the  Virj;^n  not  made  with  hands  -  which  had  been 
propitious  to  liim  when,  almost  twelve  years  before,  he  sailed 
against  Phocas. 


*  Tlitfl  is  i«c«rdod  by  C«dr«niu,  i.  p. 
71S  (eiL  Bonn).  OJrenua  li»l  Iwfore 
him  ft  souroa  which  we  do  not  posBess 
— tba  saurM  doubtlan  which  wm  used 
by  Thoophuies.  Entering  the  church 
with  blkck  ihoan,  Hcmvliiu  [Jtmyeil 
"Loni  God  (9c/.  a  curiotu  rocatiro), 
gin  UR  not  op  for  a  reproacU  to  our 
utemie.*  on  ncrouut  of  onr  sins  "  ;  and 
GeorgB  Pisides  said  in  solemn  iambic 
Tcrna,  "O  Iting, 

/jd^aiT  f(>v9pl)v  lirpariirur  4^  aipiiriM'." 


THd  Georga  relat«  thin  inndifat  in  a 
lost  poem  1  or  did  he  really  ext«DporiH 
the  umbicsl 

'  George  Pit.  Exp.  Pert.  i.  140  {■ 
nusage  which  caught  the  fancr  t4 
Ttieupltanes,  who  quotes  inrt  of  it, 
(1113  A.M.)— 

fiOfi^'  iKtlpyff  rifl  ypa.^^%  rqj  d7pd4«« 
6  wArra  tutfi^w  ksI  tfarXdrrwv  Ai>fC 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   FEfiSIAN   WAR 

Thx  Persian  campaigns  of  Heraclius  are  six  in  number :  (1) 
the  campaign  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  622-623 ;  (2)  the 
first  campaign  of  Azerbiyan,  623;  (3)  the  campaign  of 
Albania  and  Armenia,  624;  (4)  the  campaign  of  Cilicia, 
625  ;  (5)  the  second  campaign  of  Azerbiyan,  626;  (6)  the 
campaign  of  Assyria.  627-628.  The  year  626  was  also 
signalised  by  the  joint  attack  of  the  Persians  and  Avars  on 
Constantinople.' 

t  Campaign  of  Cappadocia  arid  Pontus,  622-623  A.D. 

The  plan  of  the  first  campaign  of  Heraclius  was  a  distinct 
surprise.  It  was  probably  expected  that  he  would  sail  up 
the  Black  Sea  and  enter  Persia  by  Armenia.  He  took  a 
completely  different  course.  He  sailed  southward  through 
the  Hellespont,  coasted  along  Asia  Minor,  then,  bearing  east- 
ward, made  for  the  bay  of  Issus,  and  luided  at  those  remarkable 
Gates  which  form  the  entrance  from  Syria  to  Asia  Minor,  "  the 
gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria."  These  Gates  are  a  narrow  road 
between  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus  on  the  east  and  the  sea 
on  the  west,  about  six  days*  march  from  Tarsus.  The  place 
played  a  part  of  strategic  importance  both  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  the  younger  and  in  the  Persian  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander. Its  importance  for  Heraclius*  purposes  lay  in  its 
geographical  advantages.     It  was  a  common  centre  to  which 

^  The  best  and  fullest  account  of  these  campaigns  has  been  written  by  Dm- 
peyron. 
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Romaii  subjects  m  Syria  ou  the  one  faaud,  and  in  Asia  Minor 
on  the  other,  who  had  escaped  the  swonl  or  chains  of  Choaroes, 
could  gnther  to  the  standard  of  the  Emperor ;  and  no  place 
could  offer  a  more  secure  retreat  for  organising  and  drilling 
his  army  at  leisnre  and  for  assimilating  the  new  recruits 
to  the  troops  wliicli  he  had  brought  with  him.  These  pre- 
parations occupietl  tlie  summer  and  autumn,  and  Heraclius 
showed  that  both  in  directing  tactics  and  in  inspiring  con- 
fidence  he  possessed  a  rare  talent  for  military  command. 
He  had  already,  on  the  voyage,  won  golden  opinions  by  his 
personal  energy  in  a  storm  which  almost  wrecked  his  ship ; 
and  he  apiuiars  to  have  adoplttd  a  tctno  nf  genial  comradtahip 
which  infused  confidence  into  his  followers  and  aided  his 
Roman  discipline  in  holding  together  the  heterogeneous  masses 
that  composed  hia  army.  He  did  not  forget  to  keep  alive  the 
religious  enthusiasm  wliich  liad  inspired  tite  expedition,  and 
doubtless  he  sometimes  delivered  half-reh'gious  half-martial 
orations,  such  as  became  a  crusader.'-  The  practical  part  of 
the  preparations  seems  to  have  been  thorough ;  and  he  exer- 
cised his  own  generalship  and  his  soldiers'  presence  of  mind 
in  sham  battles. 

As  winter  approaclied,  Heraclius  passed  from  Cilicia  into 
Cappadocia,  and  a  trifling  victory  over  some  Saracen  guerilla 
bauds-  was  hailed  as  an  earnest  of  a  prosperous  issue. 

In  the  meantime  King  Chosroes  had  sent  a  mandate  to 
Shahr  liarz,^ — who,  regardless  of  Heraclius,  was  still  watching 
his  opportunity  at  Chalcedou, — to  move  eastward  and  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  Roman  army.  This  was  just  what  Heraclius 
desired.  The  Persians  entered  Pontus,  expecting  that  the 
Iloumns  would  remain  in  tlie  south  of  Cappadocia  until  winter 
was  over;  but,  finding  that  Heraclius  continued  his  northward 
march,  they  passed  into  that  countr>'.  The  armies  met,  and 
Heraclius  found  himaeli"  in  an  uufavom-able  position  before  he 
had  time  to  choose  his  own  ground ;  moreover,  he  was  threat- 
ened with  want  of  supphes.  He  extiicated  himself  from 
this  difficulty  by  a  curious  ambiguous  movement,  a  sort  of 
double-faced  march.'    To  the  Persians  he  seemed  to  be  moving 

'  Sue  Oiiorgf-  V\%.  Exji.  Prra,  vl  S8  rqq.  ^  Tin's  movtnciil  wtw  OAlK-tl  Wk  rifit 

'  lb.   218,  t6  Za-paidtrw   rdf/ia  rim      ■Ktw^.tffxiyT},      Ucorgo   IMa.   Hxp,   Pera. 
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In  a  aouthwriy  directinn,  whereas  he  really  took  a  northerly 
mate,  and  before  they  were  aware  what  had  taken  place  he 
had  crossed  the  AuUlaunis  range  and  entered  the  region  of 
Pontns  where  the  Lycus  and  Halys  approach  each  other. 
Sbflhr  Borz  now  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Romans  would 
winter  in  Pont\ia,  but  Heradius  soon  gave  him  cause  for  un- 
eisuie53  by  feigning  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  iVrmenia, 
•3  tbough  he  iuleuded  to  invade  Persia  on  that  side.  The 
Persian  general  then  adopted  the  curiously  Infelicitous  scheme 
i>f  marching  southwards  to  Cilicia,  thinking  apparently  that 
Hmclius  would  follow  him  to  set'.itre  the  Gates  at  Issus.  Bufc 
llie  Gates  had  served  the  Emperor's  purpose,  and  he  was  now 
nidiferent  in  their  regard;  hu  the  decoy  did  not  succeed.  Then, 
woiy  of  this  game  of  hide-and-seek,  and  uncertain  oi 
HenKlius'  design  in  respect  to  Armenia,  Shahr  Barz  retraced 
bit  steps  and  crosses!  the  Antitaurus  in  the  face  of  the  Roman 
foKQS  which  occupied  tlic  passes. 

Once  more  the  armies  were  face  to  face,  hut  on  this  occasion 
KencHos  had  been  able  to  choose  his  position.'  The  versifier 
who  celebrated  this  campaign  has  left  an  edifying  description 
bT  the  contrast  between  the  two  camps.*  Cymbals  and  all 
Idadb  of  music  gratified  the  ears  of  Shalir  Hiirz,  and  naked 
tonen  danced  before  him ;  while  the  christiau  Emperor 
aought  delight  in  psalms  sung  to  mystical  instruments,  whicli 
awoke  a  divine  echo  in  his  soul. 

For  several  days  the  armies  stood  opposed  in  battle  array 
vitltout  venturing  on  an  engagement;  and  it  is  said  tliat 
Renclius  employed  stratagems  to  induce  his  opponent  to  fight ; 
on  one  occaaion,  for  example,  causing  a  banquet  to  be  prepared 
in  ihc  o|)en  air,  to  invite  a  Persian  surprise.     At  last  Shahr 


I  &  spinaT*.  rait  fUv  (iap^apot^ 


indentwid  deuly  m  wbit  this 
eoosutod,  wo  ntiniiM  require 
low  topognpbicHl  kDowIcd^c.  fcr- 
itft  t  Isir  b«ttalion»  murrhit^  iilon'ly 
ia  tlie  faiae  direction  cnnceued  from 
At  eye)  of  the  foe  a  rapid  northward 
I   BUWinnil  of  the  main  body. 

'  X)nth«r  lh«  corDiKMiitioD  of  Ci^orf:^ 
«f  Ptiitlia  iior  ths  ChroDids  of  Tlico- 
phMBet  gira  iny  prvdwr  information  as 


til  Uie  ^(Uwr  of  thi!  lattV.  The  time  i« 
dotcnuiLed  bv  an  eclii<8e  of  the  moon, 
wliirii  took  pUiNi  on  S^d  January  623, 
&  day  or  two  beforo  the  engagement 
[O«oq:e  Pis.  £g).  Peri.  ili.  1). 

'  Jo.  a.  '240  sgq.  Tliia  Jrscrtption  w 
jriv«Ti  on  tho  occasion  of  tbo  Gnt  meet- 
ing ill  Cappadoela.    He  mfintiona  tlia 

MM  contrasted  with  UeracUus' 
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Barz  conceived  a  plan  which  he  thought  would  ensure  suc- 
cess. One  ni<;ht  he  hid  a  body  of  men  in  a  ravine  on  one 
side  of  the  plain,  and  the  next  day,  relying  on  this  atDbnah, 
he  prepared  for  action.  But  the  Itoman  scouts  bad  discovered 
the  stratagem,  and  Heraclius  availed  himself  of  it  to  hoist  the 
Persians  with  their  own  petard.  He  detached  a  ref^iment  and 
sent  it  in  the  direction  of  the  ambush,  having  given  instructions 
to  the  soldiers  that  on  approaching  the  spot  they  were  to  feign 
a  panic  and  flee.  ITic  concealed  Persians  fell  into  the  snare; 
they  rushetl  out  and  pursued  the  simulating  fugitives  without 
carinfT  to  keep  order.  Heraclius  came  quickly  up  with  the 
rest  of  his  army  to  overwhelm  the  pursuers,  and  then  the  main 
body  of  the  Persian  host  approached  to  assail  Heraclius.  We 
cannot  clearly  determine  the  course  of  the  action  or  the  causes 
which  threw  the  Persian  army  into  disorder,  but  it  seems  that 
when  the  calculation  of  Shahr  Barz  had  been  defeated  by  the 
promptitude  of  the  Kmperor,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
engagement  had  been  decided  for  him,  and  not  by  him,  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  could  not  prevent  confusion  from 
overwhelming  liLs  troops.  The  Persians  were  soon  in  headlong 
flight,  stumbling  among  rocks  and  falling  over  precipices,  where 
the  pursuera  easily  cut  them  down.  The  pursuit  was  com- 
pared to  the  hunting  of  wild  goats. 

After  the  first  great  victory  which  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  Heraclius  as  a  competent  general  and  restored  the 
lustre  of  Roman  arms,  the  triumphant  army  established  its 
quarters  for  the  end  of  winter  and  the  early  spring  in  Pontus, 
while  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  George  of  PiHidia — his 
"  poet-laureate  " — returned  to  the  imperial  city  to  airange  a 
dispute  which  had  arisen  with  the  chagan  of  the  Avars.  Be- 
sides his  arrival  as  a  victorious  hero,  one  e\'ideut  fact  brought 
home  to  the  eye-s  of  the  Byzantinea  how  much  he  had  already- 
accomplished,  the  fact,  namely,  that  a  Persian  army  was  no 
longer  menacing  their  city  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
llosphorus. 

II.  First  Campaign  of  Astvbiyan,  623  AJ>. 

At  the  end  of  March  ^   Heraclius  returned  to  the  army 


^  The  dttfl  U  fixed  by  thn  circum* 
ktaoce  tfast  be  spent  East«r(27th  March) 


Bt  KicQinc«]i&.     He  left  CoiiHtaDtLDO[de 
on  tho  15th  (TheophoceB). 
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jiccouipauied  bj'  the  Empress  Moi'tina ;  he  had  become  ao 
popular  that  he  might  venture  with  impunity  to  take  "  the 
accursed  thing  "  into  his  tent  Kow  that  he  had  sccnred  Asia 
Minor,  hia  obvious  policy  was  to  carry  the  war  into  I*ersia  and 
attack  the  Hon  in  his  lair.  He  tlierefore  lost  no  time  in  pass- 
ing through.  Lazica  into  Armenia,  and,  marching  eastwards,  he 
crossed  first  the  river  Araxea  and  then  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  separates  Armenia  from  Atropatcne  or  Azerbiyan,  "  the 
land  of  fire,"  tlie  nortlieru  district  of  MeJia  and  chief  seat  of 
the  Zoroastrian  fire-worship.  He  had  signified  to  Chosroea 
ids  iuteution  to  invade  Persia  unless  that  monarch  made 
reasonable  offers  of  peace ;  and  Choaroes,  who  had  already 
ordered  Shahr  Barz  to  return  t«  his  familiar  quarters  at  Chal- 
oedon,  sent  messengers  to  recall  him,  and  hastened  to  rallect 
another  anny  under  Saes.  The  king  himself  took  up  quarters 
at  Ganzaca,^  the  royal  city  of  Azerbiyan,  in  which  there  was 
a  magnifiMnt  psilace. 

Meanwhile  the  champion  of  Christendom  advanced  through 
this  fertile  country,  laying  it  waste  and  destroyinj;  the  towns,^ 
and  the  Wsible  signs  of  heathen  fire-worship  whetted  the  swords 
of  the  Koman  fanatics.  Ho  advanced  directly  on  Ganzaca, 
where  the  great  king  awaited  him  with  a  garrison  of  forty 
thousand  men.  But  a  slight  occurrence  suflieed  to  make 
Nuahin-an  turn  and  llee.  Some  Saracens  attached  to  the 
Homnn  army  happened  to  surprise  a  company  of  the  Persian 
royal  guard,^  and  Chosroes  immediately  left  Ganzaca,  and  all 
that  was  therein,  to  his  enemy,  and  fled  westward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Nineveh.  i*erhaps  not  "  all  that  was  therein,"  for  the 
Christians  had  hoped  to  lind  the  Holy  Kood  at  Ganzaca,  and 
were  sorely  disappointed  to  learn  that  it  had  been  removed. 
On  the  other  Iiand,  they  found  a  remarkable  work  of  Persian 


'  IrientifieiJ  by  somft  with  TaurU,  by 
othcn^,  including  Frof.  RswHusod,  wUti 
Tftklit-i-Soleima. 

"  The  sjwodi  plBOwl  by  Tlicuiiliarif-fl 
i]ith«moiiithora«nc)iuii.Atid  tht?  reply 
ofoiip  wlio  8[M)Ice  on  behaJf  of  tbeanny, 
arc  eriJentty  token  from  a  po«m.  and 
d^mbtlewt  from  a  lost  poem  of  Q«orge  of 
Pisidia  ;  mnat  of  thu  senlunces  fsU  into 
uunbic  lin««,  Thua — 
rh  Tur  Fw;taiwr  (tj>]  ciiVoiVtriroror  tpirot. 
trrw/ic  tear  ix^P^"  fixrmfim  wwXiffUvw 


And— 

IjrXueat  ^pMf  SAriront  rit  Kapttar, 
ri  aty  sXctTVPaT  /»  rapaw^eti  ar&fia, 

K.r.X. 

I'lie  style  of  thrao  lines  »  redoI«nt 
nf  the  Puidian,  who  is  alwKja  numfi 
TXaWivw,  ifCww,  Tapaivf<rti,  iiir\6w  [or 
ikawXini).  For  ai>r»3CtfiroTw,  tvt  McX' 
tunuroH,  348. 

*  ry  rev  Xo<rp6av  /3f>Xft    {vigiliae), 
Theoph. 
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"  blttsphemy,"  wliich  provoked  their  relijrious  wrath,  and  was 
destroyed  witli  exultant  zeal.  This  was  a  statue  of  Choaroes 
standiDg  in  the  temple  of  the  Sim,  round  which  winged  images 
of  the  sun,  the  tiKinn,  and  tlie  atartt  hovcrt^d  lo  receive  hia 
Adorations.  Thebarmes,  the  biithplace  of  Zoroaster — the 
Jerusalem  of  rersia — wiis  reduced  to  aahes,  and  the  Chris- 
tians felt,  when  they  had  destroyed  the  temple  of  Fire,  that 
they  bad  retahatcd  on  their  enemies  for  the  capture  of  the 
Holy  City. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  might  have  led  them  on  to 
the  consummation  of  their  successes  by  tho  capture  of  JJasta- 
gherd  and  Ctesiphon.  but  whiter  was  approaching,  Shnhr  Barz 
would  soon  arrive  with  Ids  army  from  the  west,  and  pei^ 
haps  other  deterrent  circumstances,  which  we  cannot  gueaa, 
now  influenced  the  resolution  of  lleraclius.  Pnidently  proof 
against  tiie  lure  of  a  speedy  and  brilliant  tenninntion  of  the 
war,  he  decided  to  winter  in  Albania,  and  by  employing  the 
test  of  a  sQTs  evangdica,  he  carried  the  spirit  of  his  troops  with 
Iiim  in  a  course  really  dictated  by  rational  couaiderations. 
His  mercy'  or  policy  hberated  the  50,000  captives  whom  he 
had  taken  -  their  sustenance  was  a  burden  on  thu  winter 
march,  and  at  the  same  time  this  kindness  alienated  the  loyalty 
of  many  Persians  fi-om  the  unpopubir  Chosroes. 

m.  CoLmfm^n  of  Albania,  waA  Annenia^  624  A.D. 

Of  the  three  Caucasian  countries  which  border  on  the  north 
of  Armenia — Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania, — Albania  is  the 
most  easterly.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian^  on  the 
west  by  Iberia,  it  is  separated  from  Armenia  on  the  soutli  by 
the  CyruH,  whicb,  mixing  its  wateis  with  the  great  Armenian 
river  Araxes  at  some  distance  from  its  month,  flows  along  with 
it  into  the  Hyrcaniau  Sea.  In  this  country  Hcraclius  re- 
cruited his  army  with  Colchian,  Iberian,  and  Aliasgiau  iLllies, 
and  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  Khazars,  a  Hunnic  people 
of  the  trans-Caucasian  steppes. 

'  Thooiibant'V    rrVu^ra^ijTV     xapSif  f[«8ts  tlii;  mttiP  smirCft  ;  and  ^  -wXdm]  rwi* 

Bmtckft  of  GvoTK^of  l*isidiii,  ard  1  luve  dp0piK<iiy  {30S,  &,  ed.de  Boor)  of  the  Srv 

no  doulit  tltftt  he  wrot«  >  poem  (now  wor*hi]i  at  Gati/jiciL,  readii  Iik«  the  enil 

lost)  (lescnbing  thu  c&mpntgn.     xovfii'  of  a  line  of  George. 
XtSpw  Xoffplr^y,  tvro  linea  further,  nig- 
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The  campaign  of  624  consisted  of  a  series  of  raoveraents 
and  counter- iiicjveiiient»  tn  and  fro  Imtween  Albania  and 
Annenia.  wherein  both  sides  exhibited  dexterity,  but  the 
IComan  Emperor  proved  himself  superior.  At  first  he  was 
opposed  by  two  Persian  armies,  one  commanded  by  a  new 
[general,  Sarablagos,'  the  other  by  the  inevitable  Shnhr  Barz. 
Hie  object  ol"  Sarablagas  was  to  prttvent  tlie  Romans  t'l-om 
entering  Persia,  and  accordingly,  havinj;  garrisoned  the  passes 
of  Azerbiyan,  he  stationed  himself  on  the  lower  Cyrus  near 
its  junction  with  the  Anixes.  Heraclius,  however,  marclied  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  nnd  crossed  the  river  considerably 
higher  up,  but  his  advance  was  retarded  by  a  mutiny  of  his 
Caucasian  allies,  and  in  the  meantime  Shahr  Barz,  who  hail 
entered  Armenia  from  tlie  south-west,  hai^i  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  action  and  effected  a  junction  with  his  colleague  Sara- 
blagas.  \Snien  these  tidings  anived,  the  obstructives  in  the 
Koman  L-amp  were  pathetically  penitent,  and  bade  Heraclius 
lead  them  where  he  would.  He  then  advanced  towards  the 
place  where  the  Persians  were  stationed,  defeated  some  of  their 
outposts,  and  passing  on  marched  tn  the  Araxes. 

But  ere  he  reacheil  the  river  he  suddenly  found  himsell" 
face  to  face  wit.h  the  Persian  army,  which,  as  he  thouglit,  he 
liad  left  behind  him ;  the  two  generals  had  hastened  to  out- 
strip him  by  fast  marches  and  cut  off  his  progress  towards 
,  Persia.*  Heraclius  did  not  intend  to  give  battle  at  such  a 
'■disadvantage,  and  under  the  shelter  of  night  he  retraced  his 
steps  until  he  reached  a  plain  where  he  could  occupy  a  favour- 
able |K)sition.  njo  Persians  imagined  that  he  was  fleeing  for 
dread  of  them,  and  pursued  him  with  a  rash  negligence  of 
precautions;  bnt  they  were  calmly  received  by  the  Roman 
army,  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  foc^t  of  a  wnoded  hill.  The 
victory  of  the  Araxes  was  as  complete  as  the  first  victory  had 
been  on  the  confines  of  Pontns  and  Cappadoeia,  and  it  proved 
fortunate  f(tr  the  Itomans  thtit  the  enemy  were  defeated  juat  at 
that  moment,  for  another  array  was  close  at  hand  under  the 
command  of  Saes.  and  arrived  almost  inimediatelv  after  the 


'  ^.f^pa   ^pafrfipto"    Ka.1    rir^y  voWtfi 

ixrtpiUroi/,       "  Kiierfti-tic       ami       r^n- 

UWilMl,"  Thraph.    6115   A.U.     Sarahla- 

|i|u  oominaDtif^  trooi^s  spccully  named 

'ftftor   Pcraiaii   sorcroipjs,  tho    "Puro- 

atM*'  (ifter  Pt'FOJtM)   and  "  ChosroM* 


own,"  Xo«-/>oirWraL 

'  The  (leciBion  or  the  two  genenln 
wuH determined  purtlvliy  tlie  statement 
of  two  deMrt«n  that  tlie  Uomans  were 
jlTing,  imrtlj*  by  [lirir  wisli  to  gsin  ■ 
victory  i)cforo  iXve  arrival  of  Sjim. 
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posed  of  one  of  the  hostile  armies,  Heraclius  retraced  his  stcpa 
once  more  and  fuimil  tluit  Shahr  Barz  had  taken  up  quarters 
in  the  strong  town  of  Solban.  But  even  there  he  was  not 
safe.  The  Koman  Emperor  surprised  the  fortress  early  iu  the 
mornin*,',  and  massacred  the  people,  who  offered  little  refiistauce, 
while  the  Persian  general,  leaving  even  his  arms  behind  him, 
tied  for  his  life. 

After  this  successful  and  intricate  campaign,  in  which  they 
had  defeated  three  Persian  armies,  the  liomans  passed  the  rest 
of  the  winter  at  Salban,  tlie  modem  Van. 


rV".  Campaign  of  Cilicia,  625  A  J). 

In  drawing  up  the  plan  of  his  next  campaign  UeracUus 
may  have  taken  the  following  points  into  consideration.  Tlie 
Persians  had  had  snfficient  experience  of  warfare  in  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia  to  prevent  their  essaying  it  again  with  such 
an  antagonist  as  the  lioman  Emperor ;  so  that  there  was  no 
good  reason  for  him  to  remain  in  those  regions,  especially  as 
he  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  useful  help  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  It  remained  for  him  therefore  either  to  invade  Persia 
again — whether  Assyria  or  Azerbiyan — or  to  return  into  .^Vsia 

'Minor,  whither  Shalir  Barz  would  probably  once  more  betake 
himselE  The  tidings  of  possible  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
Avars  may  have  decided  him  to  ailopt  the  latter  course,  as  it 
was  desirable  tliat  he  should  in  such  a  contingency  be  nearer 
flt  hand  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  of  the 
Empire. 

In  623  he  had  left  Asia  Minor  by  the  northern  route;  in 
625  he  returned  thither  by  a  southern  route,  which  involved 
the  labour  of  crossing  Mount  Taurus  twice.  Marching  in  a 
south-westerly  dii-ection  thnnigh  Armenia,  skirting  Mount 
Ararat  on  the  north,  lie  followed  for  a  while  tlie  course  of  the 

^idoiad  Tscboi,  that  branch  of  the  river  Euphrates  which,  rising 
lear  Ararat,  flows  between  Taurus  and  Antitaurus.  Before  he 
approached  the  confluence  he  turned  southwards  and,  crossing 
Mount  Taurus  for  the  first  time,  entert^d  Arzauene,  where  he 
recovered  tlie  Roman  cities  of  Martyropolis  and  Amida.'     When 

^  From  lien  he  wu  &ble  to  wnd  letten  to  BfEBHtiun,  uid  theieby  fill  th« 
oQr  with  joy. 
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he  reached  the  Euphrates  *  ho  was  opposed  by  Shahr 
destroyed  the  bridge,  but  the  onny  gained  the  right  boE 
ford  north  of  Samosato.  He  then  crossed  the  Taiinis 
secoud  time,  and,  euteiing  Cilicia  at  the  town  uf  Gcrn 
arrived  at  tlie  Sams,  Here  the  Persian  general  overlo* 
The  river  separated  the  two  armies,  but  an  cngagemei 
took  pliice  which,  ovring  to  the  enthusiastic  precipitancy 
Romans,  proved  wellnigh  a  Persian  victory.  Tlie  pre« 
mind  and  ])ersoual  prowess  of  Heraclius  retrieved  the  f 
of  the  day ;  lie  is  said  to  have  slain  a  gigantic  warrior 
have  performed  prodigious  deeds  of  valour,  which  excii 
marvel  of  Shahr  Barz,^  and  which  well  became  a  hero  w 
destined  to  figure  in  medieval  legend.  The  defeated 
abandoned  the  idea  of  contending  further  witli  their  im 
adversary  and  retreated  to  Persia,  while  Heraclius,  fol 
the  same  route  which  he  liacl  taken  in  his  tirst  campai^ 
ceeded  to  Pontus  and  established  his  winter  quartera 
Black  Sea. 


V.    TJie  &con(l  Campaifjn  of  Azerbii/an ;   t/ie  Vit 
77i€0(lonts  ;  Ih-c  Siege  o/ ConsiarUittoplc,  626 

The  Koman  Empire  was  more  seriously  menaced 
than  in  any  of  the  foregoing  years ;  it  was  beset  willi  i 
which  put  the  ability  of  Heraclius  in  forming  combinal 
a  severe  proof,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  execu 
his  arrangeraenta  chiefly  to  otliers.  Not  only  did  C 
attempt,  as  the  historian  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  tells 
bring  tite  war  to  a  close  by  an  effort,  the  success  of 


'  HRCrametltli«Nyni{i1iiu-i  first.     In 
TbeopbuiMberetbcni  is  perliAiwaii  eclo 

of  A  linp  «f  (iMirpi   PisuU's  :   inipafiur 

get  baa  taken  tlia  jilure  of  a  truiylUtile. 
Farther  on  wc  lisro  ft^wt  i9it  fiytjrat 
Toltt  4p<u^ou.  Is  tbe  doacription  of  tJie 
battle  it  is  mid  tlmt  tlic  barliamns, 
n«eiDK  «lD&g  th«  Dtrrow  brijge,  thnw 
thenmelveR  into  lh«  wati^r  "liku  frop*" ; 
tliu  siinilo  also  sugK^'sUtlt^orffc  Pinilcs. 
The  reniarlu  oii^leracliu:*  douglitjr 
d<Kuls,  nhirh  8h«)ir  Itarz  makos  to  the 
renvgBde  Cosmu,  point  in  tho  aain« 
direction  ;  atr.  noxt  noto. 


'  Shahr  Bant  IB  mid  to  liftn 
to  Cosmaa  (a  Bomaa  yrho  b* 
tiMud)  ofMt  rif  KolffOfm,  &  Ri 
$paait  wp6i  Tip-  fidxf  ''t*^^! 
Toeovro  vX^fiot  ftifot  A-]ii»t^i 
Aksiimi  rdt  ^\b.%  droTTtki,  If 
XaraT^t,  fi&rtH  for  mv-  Ay. 
iarrrp  for  Kitl  tin  wc  UaTe  l« 
liacs,  which  wo  may  usuint 
In  n  lont  )KMm  ofOiforgp  Pi»d« 
Thoopbiu«s  obtained  his  kno 
thin  rampugn.  NuticD  that 
Coamas  B  mar/arih  initvad  oft 
by  &  natural  auachroniani 
\\  2B7). 
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Id  have  changed  tlie  history  of  the  world,"  ^  but  the  chagan 
be  Avars  prepared  a  gigantic  expeditiou  for  the  capture  of 
[jetflntinople;  and  the  two  daugere  were  still  more  formidable 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  independent.  Movemente  in 
the  Kast  had  often  before  inlluenced  movements  on  another 
fBOBiiet  of  the  Empire,  the  clash  of  anns  in  the  Euphrates  had 
lOBsed  an  echo  on  the  Danube  ;  there  had  even  been  attempts  at 
joiot  action  between  the  enemies  of  the  Empire  in  the  Kast  and 
iu  enemies  in  the  West ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  such 
IB  alliance  took  tlie  form  of  anything  resembling  strict  co-opera- 
tioa.  And  it  was  now  carried  out  in  a  really  alaruiin^  manner, 
uttie  two  foes  appeared  almost  simultaneously  on  cither  side  of 
tin  Bosphorus,  leagued  for  the  destmction  of  the  imperial  city. 
Chosrocfi  levied  a  new  army  and  appointed  Shabr  Barz  to 
lead  it  a^i^ainat  Byzantium.  His  mure  experienced  troops, 
vhicL  had  lived  through,  the  dangers  and  defeats  of  recent 
j(ti8,  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Shahen  or  Saes,* 
whom  he  ordered  to  hunt  down  HeracUus.  under  pain  of  an 
ignominious  death. 

Heraclius  laid  his  plans  witli  considerable  skill.  He  made 
Qo  attempt  to  prevent  Shalir  Barz  from  reaching  Scutari,  nor 
did  be  thiuk,  as  many  would  have  thought,  of  rushing  with  all 
bis  forces  to  the  protection  of  the  capital  and  abandoning  the 
giound  which  he  had  already  gained  in  the  ICast  Ue  lUWded 
Ilia  army  into  three  portions.  One  jwrtion  he  retained  himself 
to  protect  Armenia,  and,  in  case  he  found   it   advisable,  to 

KB  Persia.  The  second  he  entrusted  to  his  brother 
lore,^  to  operate  against  Saes.  The  third,  a  corps  of 
Kteraus,  was  sent  as  a  reinforcement  to  Constantinople,  with 
&«  most  minute  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  defence  which 
abould  Ih;  ailopted. 

Of  the  details  of  Heraclius'  operations  we  are  not  informed. 

t  entered  into  a  dose  alliance  with  the  Khazars,  whom  he 
as  they  returned  from  a  plundering  expedition  in  Azer- 
Ujran.  and  won  the  affections  of  Ziebil  their  king,  or  the 
bother  of  their  king.*     Having  entertained  hitu  sumptuously 


>  SawIinsoD,  p.  516. 

'  Be  also  gan*  to  8am  fifty  tboiuHmd 
wa  born  the  umv  of  ShUir  Ban,  uiU 
lUail  tKent  '*GoIa-I«iK«n,"  xj"'*'^^- 
ac(Tbeoph.0117  A.M.) 


•  It  may  perhaps  bt-  coujoctnred  thu 
during  tlj"  [irecwliiig  ynara  TliMKlors 
hftd  bren  statioued  io  A»iA  Minor. 

*  TtiiKi}i|iaiies  calls  liim  tlu)  brother 
of  the  chagan  of  tlie  Kluuan,  but  in 
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oad  bestowed  upon  him  and  his  attendanto  rich  rainient  aq| 
pearl  cairinga,  Hcraclius  coundentially  exposed  to  his  view  t)i 
picture  of  a  maiden  in  rich  costume,  "  Go<l,"  swd  the  Em 
peror.  "  has  uuitcd  us ;  he  has  mode  thee  my  son.  B«ho)^ 
this  is  my  daughter,  and  an  Empress  of  the  Homana.  Al 
thou  assist  me  against  mine  enemies,  I  give  her  to  thee  tij 
wife."  Impressed  by  her  beauty  or  her  splendour,  Zlebil 
more  ardent  than  ever  in  his  friendahip,  and  gave  the  father 
Ills  promised  bride  forty  thousand  Khazars ;  and  Ueradi: 
when  he  had  drilled  them  in  the  military  discipline  trf 
Roman  army,  proceeded  to  lay  Aierbtyan  waste  once  more.' 

Ziebil  died  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Epiplmoi; 
Eudocia,"  almost  the  victim  of  a  political  expediency,  happiljf 
escaped  bauishmeut  to  the  wilds  of  Scythia  and  an  uncivilitej 
people,  to  which  her  father  and  stepmother  would  not  hivi 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  her  in  the  interests  of  Christcudom.' 
Ziebil's  death  was  not  so  welcome  to  Heraclius,  as  it  caaaed 
the  return  of  his  Khazar  allies  to  their  homes;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  he  found  himself  in  ^ledia  with  a  weak  army. 

Of  the  collision  of  Theodore  and  Saes  we  know  little  nun 
than  the  resiUt  The  battle  was  fought  in  Mesopotamia,  ind 
a  great  hailstorm,  to  which  tlie  Persians  were  exposed  iriiifc 
the  i\omans  were  sheltered,  decided  the  victory  for  tlie  lAtt«L 
Saes  was  the  servant  of  a  mure  than  austere  taskmaster,  nod 
this  defeat  cast  him  into  such  low  spirits  that  his  detlli 
anticipated  the  vengeance  of  Chosroes.  But  that  motuidi 
rivalled  Xerxes  of  old  by  flo^ng  the  dead  body  in  impotail 
spite,  an  act  which  shows  that  Chosroes  was  really  posaeasftt 
by  a  sort  of  lunacy  (Aat«^ru7a/in^'»n),  the  madness  of  a  woilc 

*  Thi^ii  about  firt«m  years  diL  V» 
pliorum  culls  lier  EuJooia.  but  Kpiplvaii 
of  course  in  nieAJit.  I  mi|i|>ok  tliitlkt 
had  tho  double  natncjiut  u  bertsTFilMe 
and  bcr  aUpbrother  were  called  Hn- 
cliiur  OiiistBtitiDF. 

*  In  the  FoUon-iBg  ceaturx  ■  EJuil 
^■rinrvM  uiuriesa  Rotnui  BnponrjOl* 
stautine  V]l  Thsprojectid  meomi 
the  daagbter  of  Hemelia*  to  pdhU 
expediency  has  a  parnllel  in  ln«  fiw 
taeoth  oentuiy  in  the  fate  of  ThMdaii 
tlio  daughtflr  uf  John  CantacunMi 
whom  licr  father  80Dt  to  tha  huea  I 
th«  Turkish  sultim. 


Nioephonw  ho  E»  apparently  the  liin^ 
himaalt  Iiuipecttoattheslorj-wlikhl 
have  rpprodnced  in  the  text  may  be  hair 
mythickl,  and  periiaps  wo  sbotild  rather 
a<!i!«|it  the  account  of  the  Armenian 
writer  Sepeos^  who  nays  that  1T(iriwliu!i 
had  sent  one  Aadreu  to  tmt  witb  tht^ 
Ichati  or  tho  Khozan,  and  th«  khan 
aided  him  u'lth  troops  under  th«  com- 
maod  of  hia  nephew.  !ie«  JcrNrnaituui^. 
Fab.  ISflfl,  p.  307.  Ziobil  and  Hcraclius 
betloKo  Tiflis  together. 

'  Kioephoms  the  Patriarch  confoiinds 
thia    iuTanon   with    the    Invuioo    of 

es8. 
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man  in  an  irresponsible  position.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
never  lost  faith  in  Sh&hr  Barz,  numerous  defeats  and  failoies 
iiotwitha  Landing. 


In  the  end  of  June  (626)  the  last-named  general  resumed 

his  old  statioa  at  Llialcedon,  and  fliiuost  at  the  same  moment 
(29th  June)  the  vani^iiard  of  the  Avar  army  began  the 
blockade  of  Constantinople  on  the  land  side.'  All  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  suburbs  fled  into  the  city,  and  the  Bas- 
phorus  was  iUniminated  on  both  shores  by  the  flames  of  burn- 
ing churches.  When  the  chagan  himself  drew  near  he  sent 
an  unexpected  embassy ^^  holding  out  the  possibility  of  peace, 
which  he  had  before  declined  to  consider,  if  au  adequate  offer 
should  be  made  hira.  But  the  citizens — having  full  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  Bonus  the  Patrician,  relying,  moreover,  on  the 
valour  of  the  experienced  veterans  whom  their  Emperor  had 
sent  to  them,  and  wrought  iip  into  a  state  of  religious  enthusi- 
asm, whicli  Sergius  fanned  to  tiaine,  against  the  heathen  who 
threatened  the  very  heart  and  brain  of  Chriateudom — unani- 
mously disdained  to  make  terms  with  the  ungodly. 

The  siege  lasted  tliroughout  the  month  of  July,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Persians  did  not  attack  the  city.  They 
hovered,  a  blaek  threatening  mass,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
laid  waste  the  surrounding  districts  of  Asia,  but  they  left  the 
whole  work  of  the  siege  to  their  allies.  At  one  moment, 
indeed,  they  seem  to  have  entertained  some  intentions  of 
joining  the  Avars  in  Europe,  but  ttiese  intentions  were  not 
realised. 

The  city  was  defended  by  more  than  12,000  cavalry.  The 
army  of  tlie  Avars,  on  the  other  hand,  numbered  80,000,  and 
consisted  of  many  nations  and  tongues,  Bulgarians,  and  various 
tribes  of  Slaves,'  and  perhaps  Teutonic  Gepids.  From  the 
Golden  Gate  on  the  Proponlis  to  the  suburb  of  Sycae  on  the 


'  Attempts  bad  boon  mide  in  T.Tun 
to  ilHltico  ttiP  cluigiiii,  by  offers  of  money, 
to  desut  from  th«  expedition.  In  the 
BAlu-m  Aviiriamk  of  Ufiorffo  of  llHidia 
TW  li»VB  a  oontainporwy.Tmt  poetical. 
•onnM;  wa  tian  alao  a  full  account 
in  the  Cktvnietm  PatK^U-. 

>  Atbuudtu,  a  patrician  of  Haiirian- 
oplo,  was  bia  auibftmailoT.  He  was 
wo  one  of  tlli«  fire  envoys  stmt  to 


tlio  chngan  daring  the  liege  {Chnm, 
Paxk) 
'  Quo.  Pia.  BM.  At.  1 97 :  ZSM^ot  -^p 

M^^ot  aufu^fiar^at  ri^  2^Ki'9i},  For  the 
Cicpi'lii,  .«re  ThuophaUM,  UotX^d/wti  re 
Kttl  £«\>if3i»i(  Kal  r-rfvaidiaij  avfttfiiMi'^at. 
U>  met  them  on  the  Theisa  in  the  day« 
of  Matirk«  {stt  abor«,  -p.  HI)  as  Aranc 
aul^ects. 
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Golden  Hora  they  threatened  the  walls  with  all  kinds  of  b 
genious  m&chinos ;  while  Slavonic  sailors,  female  as  well  i 
male,  had  small  ImaU  ready  in  tliti  Golden  Horn  to  support  t] 
land  operations  hy  attacks  on  the  water  side.  In  the  aj 
of  July  the  chagan  himself  arrived,  and  then  the  tnoflt  fo] 
niidable  and  concentrated  ae-sault  by  land  took  place,  and  ^ 
successfully  repulsed,  partly,  it  was  said,  by  the  potency  of  | 
miraculous  image  of  Llie  Virgin.  After  this  failure  the  diagm 
received  (2d  August)  ambassadors  from  the  liomans  and  thel 
Persians  at  the  same  hour  iu  his  tent,  and  insulted  the  fomter 
by  constraining  them  to  stand  while  the  latter,  who  venl 
dressed  in  silk,  were  allowed  to  sit.  High  words  arose  be- 
tween  the  Persians  and  Romans,  which  edified  and  dehgk«i 
the  "abominable  chagan,"  but  the  incident  was  not  wiUisBt' 
its  US&  For  the  captains  oC  the  Roman  ships  carefnUr 
watched  the  straits  that  night  and  intercepted  the  three  Persiml 
envoys.  One  of  these  they  slew  in  sight  of  the  Persian  camp^j 
another  was  mutilated  and  sent  back  to  the  chagan,  the  third 
was  beheaded.  This  interception  of  intelligence  disconoerted 
the  plan  that  had  been  formed  for  common  action ;  and  tm  \ 
days  later  the  Roman  Heet  succeeded  in  destroying  a  munbcr 
of  rough  transport  ml'ts,  which  had  been  launched  in  the  vitas 
of  the  Bosphonis  to  convey  some  Persian  regiments  acnxs 
the  straits  (3d  August).  On  the  same  night  a  double  attadt 
by  laud  and  sea  was  organised,  the  arrangement  being  thai 
when  the  Slavonic  and  Bulgarian  marines,  who  anchored  xi 
the  north-western  recess  of  the  Golden  Horn,  saw  a  signil  rf 
fire  rising  from  a  fort  in  the  adjoining  quarter  of  Blachemac,' 
they  should  row  down,  the  inlet  and  proceed  to  Sycat 
Fortunately  Bonus  received  intelligence  of  this  design,  uii 
thwarted  it  by  giWug  the  signal  himself  before  the  Avara  ww 
ready.  The  Slaves  saw  the  fire  and  acted  accordinj^  to  Um 
arrangement ;  but  they  were  enclosed  and  overwhelmed  by 
Roman  ships,  which  waited  fur  them  like  u  trap.  At 
inisfortime  the  bnlk  of  the  Avar  army  was  seized  with 
and  began  to  retire  in  haste.  The  cimgan  himself  is  sud 
have  felt  superstitious  terrors  and  seen  visions  of  unearth 
beings.      It  seemed  as  if  the  image  of  the  Viigin  bad  real^ 


'  Tbia  fort  {jfmtXx'"?^)  °f  Blacbtrnu  was  called  nn/tj*-, 
phortu,  p.  18), 
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infected  his  imagiDation ;  he  said  that  he  saw  a  womau  richly 
dresaed  passing  along  the  fortifications.  And  some  of  hie 
soldiers  professed  to  have  followed  a  damo  of  q«eenly  aspect, 
who  issued  from  the  gate  of  Bkcliemae  and  sped  towards 
rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  amid  which  she  vanished  away.  Such 
incidents  as  this  arc  a  feature  of  the  stories  of  sieges  of  that 
age. 

The  chagau  retreated  to  his  own  kingdom,  not  without 
menaces  that  ho  would  return  again  ere  long,  and  the  Byzan- 
tines could  rest  and  give  thanks  to  the  Virgin '  that  they 
had  successfully  surmounted  the  first  really  imminent  danger 
that  had  threatened  their  city  since  its  new  fuundation  ;  while 
the  good  tidings  which  had  reached  them  of  the  victory  of  Theo- 
dore and  of  the  alliance  of  the  Emperor  with  the  Khazai's, — 
an  alliance  which  was  Heraclius'  answer  to  the  combination 
of  Shahr  Barz  with  the  Avars, — gave  them  further  cause  for 
jubilaliuu. 

VI.  Campaign  of  Assyria,  627-528  A.D. 

Abandoned  by  his  Khuzar  allies  in  December,  HemcUus 
spent  the  rest  of  tlie  winter  in  Azerbiyan.  We  lose  sight  of 
him  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  627,  and  are  unable 
to  determine  whether  he  spent  those  seasons  in  Media  or  in 
Assyria,  where  we  meet  him  in  antumn.*  A  now  Persian 
general  named  lUzates,*  to  whom  Chosroes  significantly  said, 
"  If  you  cannot  conquer,  you  can  die,"  was  sent  out  against  him. 
The  battle,  which  decided  the  war  and  the  fate  of  Chosroes, 
was  not  long  delayed,  and  took  place  iu  the  auspicious  ueigh- 


*  The  rejiolM  of  Ihe  ATar«  anil  Per- 
■ixRg  vru  Mmnicmorated  by  a  8p«cul 
(iTfice  of  the  holy  Virain,  per(brm«d  <m 
the  SntiirctHy  of  the  fifth  wppfc  in  Lent. 
The  hjinti  compoaed  for  tlib  occasioQ, 
i>crlia|isby  Oeor^  Puiilra,  is  i^alk-il  tho 
oxiffieTot  fr^ot.andhaatii'euty-ruurolicci 
or  ttations.  TJic  aorritMw  of  the  hymn 
(a  nort  of  pr«l[ii»ive  abridgtneDt  of  tbe 
whole  ritual)  begiua  tlitia — 

wt  \vTpv6fiea  tvi¥  itiriir  <i>xa^tfr^pta 
i^ayfid^w  eot  i^  vi\ii  tov,  0tor6»f. 

The  coraposition  of  short  hymns  for 
ritual  (rpowipia)  was  ioittateu  by  St 

VOU  II 


Roman  us,  who  lived  iu  the  niga  of 
Anastiuiiv)  I. 

"  RawLinson  is  liardly  right  in  iw- 
Bigaing  luB  Chtai-t  fmiu  hanca  with  tfao 
KItuara  to  September  627.  Far  tho 
filial  cAinpoign  wc  linvo  tho  cotitfitnpor- 
ary  mithority  of  Oi«>orRe  of  l*i^idja  in 
hi«  Heraciuui,  a  hymn  of  jubilation  on 
tho  themo  6  wvp^oXirfnit  ifo^fi^ 
XoiT^f ,  hot  wfl  learn  from  it  fevr  details. 

*  So  Thoophylaetus.  viii.  12,  and 
Theophsnoji ;  Nicophonu  cnlla  him 
Rizatcti.  TheoiihaiiC!]!  nron^ly  places 
this  battlo  in  IJiecemb«r  of  the  fiftraath 
indiotioD  (626-627) ;  it  rvally  ocotimd 
in  tbs  first  tudlctiou. 

K 
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bourhood  of  Nineveh  and  Uaug&mela.     Kazates,  with  the  wc 
of  his  sovereign  echoing  in  his  ears,  challenged  HemcHua  nj 
the  midst  of  the  battle  to  a  sin^jle  combat ;  and  the  Emperor," 
riding  on  his  steed  Burkou,*  like  Alexander  on  BucepluUue, 
eagerly  accepted  the  challenge.     The  Soman  hero  was  vio- 
torioiis ;  Kazates  did  not  conquer,  but  ho  died     Hcraclius  n 
said  to  have  slain  other  Persian  warriors  also,  sin^le-hauded. 
Night  terminated  the  battle,  which  had  resulted  in  on  otcn 
whelming  victtiry  for  the  Romans,  and  they  were  fortunal* 
enough   to  have  secured  a  royal  prisoner,  the  prince  of  tJu 
Iberians. 

Heraclitis  then  roflrchcd  slowly  south w»rds  along  ii» 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  crossing  the  great  Zab  and  the  lesser 
Zab.  Having  spent  Christmas  in  the  "  Paradise  "  of  Yesdeo, 
he  advanced  •  npon  Dastagherd,  the  residence  of  Chosroot 
built  on  the  river  Arba,  about  seventy  miles  north  of  Cusi- 
phon.  In  the  meantime  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  intcrwpi 
a  letter  from  Chosroes  to  Shohr  Borz,  recalling  Uiat  conunandet 
from  Chaleedou.  Another  letter  of  opposite  import  was  sib- 
stituted  in  its  place,  and  the  Persian  general  received  a  mis- 
date to  remain  where  he  was,  inasmuch  as  a  brilliant  victafj 
had  been  gained  over  tlie  Romans. 

Chosroes  tied  to  Ctcsiphou  on  the  approach  of  the 
army,  and  when  he  hatl  passed  within  its  gates,  remembered  ] 
too  late  the  vaticinations  of  the  magi,  that  if  he  set  foot  agaia  i 
in  that  city^  his  destruction  was  certain.  He  hostenul  tfiJ 
leave  the  fatal  8{K}t,  and,  in  the  highest  compulsion  of  hast!  fetf,] 
fled  eastwards,  with  his  favourite  wife  Schirin,  to  the  distact' 
of  Susiana.  The  Romans  mcaiiwliile  did  not  spare  the  m^ 
uiticeut  palaces  of  Dastagherd/  and,  though  they  treated  (kj 
inhabitants  with  hnmanity,  they  were  guilty  of  gross  vandalism 
The  bnUdings  and  all  the  splendours  of  the  place  were  Doa*| 
mitbed  to  the  flames  (January  628). 

From  this  moment  the  part  played  by  HeracUns 

dllS  A.M.)  0d>ilat  hiu  gvncniUy  been 
uken  as  tbe  n&infi  of  the  bone,  bnt  de 
Boor  prinio  tliim.  Tsfcl  conjocttirttl 
^dAiOf  (I^V6t).  The  ending  at  lug- 
goats  tliAt  ^aX^ai  donot«»  »arao  hraiid 
tct  Konrtirlat,  tra/t^pnt).  Pooibly,  U 
DucangQ  8U}K»iti),  it  may  be  coDitftcted 
with  LaU/u^VM. 


'  Th«  j<ark  at  VckUl.  wiUi  oMi 
g&zcUei,  &Dd  vitd  sMU,  dsKiJbgd ' 
Theophknei,  oU*  up  TemtriMCMW  i 
Xpnopliou's  Anttbant. 

*  lie  biLd  not  set  foot  in  it  for  treat: 
foiir  y«iira  ;    Dutagbord  was  bis 
deuce. 

*  Tltey  Also  deAtroyod  tbepalaoMi 
Dezeridao,  Kosa,  Velual,  and  Vnrdud 
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that  of  a  controlling  spectator  who  allowed  events  to  take 
their  own  course,  though  his  consent  or  veto  was  decisive. 
He  did  not  wish  to  abuse  his  victory ;  he  sent  a  message  to 
Chosroes  offerin^j  peace  on  reasonable  terms ;  and  the  Persian 
monarch  wrote  his  own  death  sentence  by  refusing,  i'or  a 
long  time  the  gmndson  of  Nushirvan  had  been  unpopular ; 
his  irrational  cruelty  and  his  political  folly  bad  alienated  his 
'ftubjectd.  The  maduesa  exhibited  by  this  rejection  of  the 
clement  offer  of  the  victor  was  followed  by  an  edict,  ordering 
the  old  men,  the  women  and  the  children  to  defend  Ctesiphon. 
The  insanity  of  a  despot  could  scarce  go  further,  and  Heraclius, 
willing  that  the  inevitable  revolution  should  take  its  own 
course,  retired  north-eastward,  and  crossing  Mount  Zagros,  just 
in  time  to  escape  a  tremendous  enow-tempest,  established  hia 
quarters  at  Gauzaca. 


The  revolution  against  Chosroes  was  twofold.  Shahr  Barz 
and  the  army  at  Chalcedon  threw  oil  their  allegiance,  while  at 
the  same  time  GundamaspeSj  the  general  at  Ctesipbon,  combined 
with  Siroes,  the  king's  eldest  son,  to  dethrone  lus  father,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  his  seductive  wife  Schirin,  bad  decided 
to  leave  the  throne  to  a  child  of  hers.  Chosroes,  who  had 
lately  bad  the  audacity  to  complain  to  bU  courtiers  that  they 
were  not  all  dead  in  figbting  for  his  cause,  was  quickly  seized 
and  thrown  into  the  "castle  of  Forgetfulncss,"  loaded  with  chains. 
He  was  killed  tliere  by  a  process  tif  slow  starvation,  which 
was  varied  by  the  spectacle  of  his  own  and  Schirin's  children 
executed  before  his  eyes.  Hia  son  is  said  to  Iiave  taken  an 
unfilial  delight  in  the  tortures  of  a  worthless  parent,  of  whom 
he  s|>oke  in  the  most  bitter  terms  in  a  manifesto  which  he 
indited  to  Heraclitis.  Siroes  professed  a  desire  to  compensate 
for  all  tlie  miseries  wliich  liia  father  had  inflicted  on  tlio 
Persian  kingdom  by  a  reign  of  beneficence,  and  he  began  the 
gieaction  by  opening  the  prisons  and  granting  on  exemption 
jm  taxes  for  three  years.  Heraclius,  in  his  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  new  king,  addressed  him  as  "  my  dear  son," 
and  while  be  professed  that  if  Oiosroes  bad  fallen  into  his 
blinds  he  would  have  done  liim  no  hurt,  he  admitted  that 
God  had  wisely  punished  the  sins  of  the  Persian  king  for  the 
fiake  of  the  world's  peace.     He  politically  treated  the  parricide 


OF  THE 

with  the  greatest  friendliness,  just  as  Pope  Gre<;oi7  bad  treated 
I'hocas- 

Sliortly  before  bis  deatb  Chosroes  had  taken  a  step  wbidij 
led  to  the  alienation  of  Shahr  Barz.  Indignant  at  his  generalii 
delay  in  appearing,  tlie  true  cause  whereof,  the  interccplioa 
of  his  own  letter,  he  cotdd  not  suspect,  and  full  of  distruBt.  h 
wrote  to  the  kordan'gan,  who  was  second  in  command  at  Ubalo- 
dou,  a  letter  containing  instructious  to  put  Sliahr  Barz  to  daitii 
and  hasten  back  to  Persia.  The  bearer  of  this  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Itomaus  as  be  travelled  through  Galatio,  am] 
the  epistle  was  forwarded  to  Constantinople.  The  authorities 
there  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  They  laid  it 
before  Shahr  Barz  himself,  and  a  dexterous  artifice  ns 
adopted  to  create  general  disaffection  in  the  Pereian  inny. 
The  names  of  four  hundred  important  officers  were  annexeiito 
the  document,  which  was  altered  in  such  a  way'  as  to  contey 
an  order  for  tbcir  deaths.  They  were  then  assembled  togetlier, 
the  letter  was  laid  before  them,  and  with  one  consent  tbey 
voted  that  Chosroes  had  forfeited  the  crown.  Peace  was 
made  with  the  young  Emperor  Constantine,  and  the  anny 
hastened  to  Persia  to  depose  an  ungrateful  tyrant. 


The  peace  raade  between  Heraclius  and  Siroes  fonoB  ibe 
conclusion  of  the  Persian  war.      The  restoration  of  all  the 
Roman  provinces,  the  surrender  of  all  the  Koman  captives  and 
of  the  Holy  Rood  were  the  main  conditions,  and  the  Emperar 
left  his  brother  Theodore  in  Persia  to  make  arrangements  for 
their  fulfilment.     He  sent  to  the  imperial  dty,  in  announce- 
ment of  his  victory,  a  triumphant  manifesto/  which  openad 
with   the  jubilate,  "  U,  be  joyful  in  the  Lord," — a  song  <rf 
exultation  over  the  fall  of  Cliosrocs  Iscariot,  the  blasphemer, 
who  has  gone  to  bum  for  ever  in  the  Barnes  of  helL    The 
same  spirit   is  echoed    in  the    Epinikion,  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  the  "poet- laureate,"  George  of  Plaidia,  enliiled 
the  fferadiad?      A   resolution,  which   was    to   become  law 


'  4taXfff6aat  Ti)r  Xovpdov  twirrcKiit' 
(Thcoph.)  ^XvnlTi*'  IB  Uio  CipSL-uiseil 
forni  oifalMart. 

'  Prcaerved  in  CfJtrimiton  PoKfutlf, 
first  indicUoiL  Th«  I«tt«r  wu  read  out 
tram  the  umbo  of  St.  Sophia. 

'  G6oi;ga  ttllcrwarda  wroto  a  poem 


called  Stftievxeron^  '  *  Uie  six  diflv"  tt 
tlio  crc«li(7ii.  but  alludinff  tlso  to  Ql  i 
war  of  six  yt*n  to  which  Htn^. 
had  comiucnd  tho  Pornana.  TWi 
phones  was  doobtlma  thtuklrg  at  B ' 
when  he  wrote  (6118  a.m.):  "Ill 
Em{]eror,    liaviog    subdued  Pana  a 
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the  Emperor'B  consent,  was  initiated  by  the  Byzantines 
m  this  auspiciona  occasion,  that  HeracUus  should  be  sor* 
named  Seipio  and  his  succossora  SdpioTU's.  The  great  heroes 
of  the  Bepublic  of  Old  Rome  were  not  yet  forgotten  by  the 
Ner  Bomana  of  the  Boaphoiiis,  and  it  was  recognised  that 
the  Tmperator  who  beat  back  the  Asiatic  power  of  the  Sas- 
lanids  was  a  historical  successor  of  the  imperator  who  over- 
Jbsw  the  Aaiatic  commonwealth  of  Carthage. 
HiExtreniely  noteworthy  and  characteristic  is  this  combina- 
Vb  of  Roman  remiiiiscunces  with  an  intensely  christian  spirit. 
Before  the  end  of  the  same  century  such  combinations  have 
become  a  thing  of  the  past 

The  letter  of  Heraclius  came  in  May;  he  did  not  arrive 
himself  at  the  palace  of  Hieria,  close  to  Chalcedon,  till  some 
months  later.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  crossed 
the  Boephonia  to  meet  liim,  and  received  him  with  taper 
piKcaaions  and  myrtle  branches ;  but  he  did  not  enter  the 
rily  in  triumph  until  Theodore,  his  brother,  arrived  with  the 
ptecioos  relic  of  the  Holy  Kood.  Of  the  triumphal  procession 
I  need  only  remark  that  he  made  his  entry  by  the  Golden 
Gate  and  was  received  by  Sergius  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia, 
thae  the  true  cross,  solemnly  "uplifted,"^  lent  a  peculiar 
solaomity  to  the  service  of  thanksgi\nng.  The  ceremony  in 
SL  Sophia  coiresponded  to  the  ceremony  in  tJie  Capitol  at 
triumphal  processions  in  Old  Rome. 


Tie  Sim  of  Heraclius'  house  turned  the  winter  of  men's 
dinoDtent  to  glorious  summer  for  a  moment,  and  perhaps 
maj  fondly  imagined  that  by  the  battle  of  Nineveh  and  the 
ensuing  peace  with  Persia  the  clouds  which  had  so  long  loured 
«f«r  the  Roman  Empire  had  Vveen  dissipated  for  ever.  But 
uotber  cloud,  yet  as  small  as  a  man's  hand,  was  even  then 
vintile  on  the  southern  horizon,  and  unluckily  its  import  was 
iBistAken.     The   Persian  war  was  over  in  G28;  the  Saracen 


litnmiod  nude  peace  in  theMiT«iith, 
nuan«(  jo;  ivtnrned  to  CotutKntiii- 
«ffli;  MTtng  folfUled  therabv  a  sort  of 
myi^Aema.  ForGod  created  all  the 
WtttU  in  fix  days,  ud  csUcd.  the  MTeotli 

*  Nioepbortts   tntkes   tlie  "opUft- 
ng"  uke  place  before  the  arrival  of 


Heracliilf*  (\i.  22  ;  dvi^^cmrc  U  the  vrord), 
bat  he  is  witniat worthy  hi'ir  in  Iiib 
chroRolngical  arrangement.  He  doabt- 
less  bad  authority  for  [ilacit)^  the  irrp- 
mony  in  the  wconU  iiidictiou  =  628 
afU'r  Ut  ?u[itt-iiiticr.  Hmoliun  brought 
four  elephants  from  th«  East  to  UDoas 
the  Byzantine  populace. 
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conquests  in  Syria  began  in  633.  In  those  five  intervening 
years  much  might  have  been  done  to  avert  the  coming  storm 
if  tlie  danger  cnulcl  have  only  In^a  realised,  hut,  as  it  was,  the 
policy  of  ITeraclius  was  in  every  way  colcuhited  to  ensure 
success  to  the  new  foes. 

Tliese  five  years  mij^ht  lie  considered  the  ultimate  bomidaiy'^ 
between  the  Old  and  the  Middle  Ages ' ;  the  appearance  of  the 
Saracen  launches  ns  into  the  medieval  high  seas,  and  few  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  remain.  The  Persian  war  hail  the  double 
character  of  au  age  of  transition.  As  a  war  of  liomans  against 
Persians  it  attached  itself  to  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and 
this  element  is  not  absent  from  its  poet  George  of  Pisidia, 
while  as  a  religious  war  it  was  medieval,  an  anticipation  of 
the  holy  wars  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  In  shorCt 
it  was  a  Koman  crusade. 


It  was  unfortunate,  from  a  political  and  economical  point  of 
view,  that  the  Cljurch  and  State,  as  creditor  and  deblor,  coin- 
cided in  the  arrangement  tliat  the  national  debt  should  be 
liquidated  with  all  possible  expedition.  For  tlie  sources  from, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  raise  tlie  payment  were  the  pro- 
vinces, which  had  for  many  years  suffered  the  devastations  of 
a  cruel  enemy  and  endured  llie  tyranny  of  a  foreign  ruler ;  and 
it  was  desirable  that  time  should  lie  allowed  them  to  recover 
their  old  prosperity  before  a  severe  tribute  was  imposed.  This 
was  the  Erst  mistake,  and  a  serious  ona  Had  the  Church 
been  more  self-denying  or  more  patient,  had  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia been  left  for  a  few  years  exempt  from  Uie  burden  of 
taxes,  a  firmer  resistance  might  have  been  offered  to  the 
Ai-abiau  invader. 

The  second  mistake  was  the  continuation  of  an  unfortunate 
pohcy  which  had  already  proved  disastrous,  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  They  were  massacred  in  Palestine,  they  were  mas- 
sacred also  at  Edcssa,  and  were  forced  to  flee  to  Arabia.  We 
are  tempted  to  think  that  but  for  thi.s  fatal  error  events  might 
have  taken  a  differe^nt  course,  for  we  can  hardly  overrate  the 

'  In  annther  |>1iijcq  I  have  spoken  of  after  Jnetiniaii ;  and  if  the  reign  of  the 

tbo  jtla^M!  ill  till'  reigti  of  JuHtinian  u  jirait  Emperor  of  tlio  sixth  cmttiiy  is 

mnrkiiig  a  division  between  the  anduit  the  moat  importaat    epoch  of  parti- 

and    miHlioTal  worlJa.       But  jnst  aa  tion,  the  reign  of  thc^  grvat  Em]K!ror  of 

medin'Blian)  appears  berore  Joatinian,  the  wventh  ccDtury  is  a  further  limit, 

romnanta  of  tne  ancient  apSrit  linger  Stt  belov,  p.  4£7. 
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importance  of  the  Hebrews  in  those  countries.  Their  wealth 
is  illustrated  by  the  princely  entertainment  with  whicli  Ben- 
jamin, n  Jew  of  Tiberias,  honoured  Heraclius  and  his  retinue 
on  tlieir  jnumey  to  Jerusalem  in  G29.  Benjamin  had  the 
reput-ation  of  beinf*  a  persecutor  of  Christians,  and  yet  he  con- 
sented, at  Heraclius'  request,  to  be  baptized  a  Chiistiau  himself. 
Other  Jews  would  not  have  been  so  easily  converted,  but  kind- 
ness might  have  made  them  loyal 

Heraclius  remalued  no  long  time  in  the  queeu  of  cities 
after  his  triumph.'  Accompanied  by  Martina  and  her  sou 
Heraclius  Constautiiie,  who  had  been  recently  created  Caesar, 
he  hastened  in  spring  629  to  restore  the  cross  to  its  rest- 
ing-place in  Jerusalem  and  to  set  in  order  the  aflairs  of 
Ins  eastern  provinces,  where  he  found  much  to  occupy  liim. 
He  was  obliged  to  keep  a  wakehil  eye  on  Tersia,  which  was 
in  a  state  of  political  unrest ;  he  was  engaged  in  schemes  of 
religious  unity,  whicli  always  seems  so  simple  and  is  so  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  he  began  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  movements 
in  Arabia. 

The  burden  of  Persia  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Siroes 
reigned  only  eight  montlis,  and,  after  tlie  short  reigns  of  two 
intervening  soverBigas,  Shalir  Barz  ascended  the  throne  with 
the  approval  of  Heraclius,  to  whom  he  showed  himself  grateful. 
The  protracted  residences  of  that  general  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Byzantium  seeui  to  have  rendered  him  a  sort  of  Philhelleno, 
or,  as  contemporaries  might  have  said,  Philoromaic.  His  son, 
whom  he  named  Nicet^as,  received  the  title  of  Patrician  from 
the  Koman  Ikaperor,  who  further  patronised  his  Persian  friend 
and  former  foe  by  accepting  the  Iiand  of  his  daughter  Nice 
for  the  deaf  prince  Theodosius.-  Perhaps  we  may  combine  the 
names  of  tlie  son  and  daughter,  "  Niketas  "  and  "  Xike,"  with 
the  fact  that  Shahr  Barz  gave  the  Holy  Sponge  and  the  Holy 
Spear  back  to  Nicetas,  Heraclius'  famous  ceusin,  and  may 
draw  the  conclusion  that  there  cxiatcil  between  the  Greek 
p&trioion  and  tho  Persian  general  specially  friendly  relations 


'  Horaditu  Coostuitine,  tli«  son  of 
Endocis  (geiienUIy  colled  Coiurtantiae 
to  diatinKoifch  him  both  from  liis  fatlior 
and  from  hU  stopbrothur},  wu  insti- 
tuted t-onaul  in  629  ;  Nicopli,  \\.  I'l. 

*   Su   Niccpboms,    p.    21    (cd.   do 


Boor).  I  cannot  h««itaie  to  accept  tha 
reading  of  tlie  VaUcaa  MS.  Nun^roir 
tAhv  XappApoii.  This  ia  the  most  im- 
portftnt  coTTection  of  a  detail  of  received 
iiist^iry  wliirli  M.  de  Boor's  Btudjr  of 
Nlccpbonu  hu  coatributed. 
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which  induced  the  latter  to  give  his  children  those  Greek 
names.  But  the  simplest  explanation  may  be  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Shahr  Barz  were  baptized,  and  that  Nicetas  stood  as 
sponsor  for  them.  The  cruel  policy  whic^  Shahr  Ban 
adopted  when  he  became  king  led  to  his  murder,  and  with 
some  trouble  Heraclius  brought  it  about  that  his  sou  Isdigerd 
received  the  crown.     Isdigerd  was  the  last  of  the  Sassanids. 


CHAPTER   IV 

MOKOTHELETISM 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  heresies  that 
pervaded  and  divided  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
heretics  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  orthodox,  for  reli- 
gion and  nationality  in  general  coincided.  In  f^ypt,  for 
example,  there  were  about  30,000  Greek  Melchites  over 
against  five  or  six  million  Coptic  monophysites.  Syria  and 
Sfesopotamia  were  divided  between  Nestorianism  and  Jacob- 
itism,  a  sort  of  Neoseverianism,  which  had  spread  into  Egypt 
and  ^Ethiopia.  And  the  religion  of  Armenia  was  purely  and 
simply  monopbysitic. 

Seraclius  dreamed  that  it  might  be  possible  to  accomplish 
vrhat  many  Emperore  before  him  bad  essayed  in  vain,  and 
nnite  all  these  heretics  with  the  orthodox  Byzantine  Church  by 
a  ne^nr  formula  more  inclusive  or  more  elastic. 

A  new  formula  presented  itself  opportunely,  the  doctrine 
of  a  single  enei^.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  it 
was  discovered  for  this  ecclesiastico- political  purpose.^  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  natural  development  of  the  old  christo- 
logical  controversies  of  the  fifth  century.  Sergius  had  con- 
sidered and  made  up  his  mind  on  the  question  before  there 
was  any  thought  of  drawing  profit  from  it  in  an  irenic  direc- 
tion. It  was  a  question,  of  course,  for  adherents  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  not  for  monophysites.       The  latter,  holding  a 

*  CC  Hefele,  CaneilUngtachichU,  ui.  There  is  a  good  biatoTy  of  the  con- 

£111  ;  there  "kamnochein  irenischer  troversy  by    Prof.    G.    T.    Stokea    in 

week   dam."      Hefele  has  been  my  the  Dtd.  of  Christ.  Biography  under 

chief  gnide  throaghoat  this  chapter,  the  heading  "Person  of  Christ." 
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single  nature,  necessarily  held  a  single  energy  and  a  single 
wilL  But  it  was  not  clear  whether  dyophysites  should  hold  a 
divine  and  human  energy  as  well  as  a  divine  and  fauuiaa 
natnre.  It  might  be  q^uestioned  whether  it  was  le^timate  to 
ascribe  a  human  energy  and  a  human  will  to  Christ,  and  the 
Ecumenical  Councils  had  uttered  uo  opinion  on  the  subject 
A  decision  in  favour  of  monotbeletisin  (as  the  new  doctrine 
was  called)  would  provide  a  common  ground  for  monophysites 
and  Clmlcedoiiiana  to  join  hands.  This  fact  wms  pcrha[k8  tbe 
doctrine's  strongest  condemnation  if  we  assume  that  the  mouo- 
physitic  contruvtirsy  was  more  than  a  verbal  one,  and  tluit 
the  Chalcedoniana  were  right,  whereas  it  was  the  doctrine's 
strongest  confirmation  if  we  believe  that  the  two  parties 
divided  tho  truth  or  falsehood  between  them. 

But  while  the  monothelctic  controvei'sy  was  a  natural 
offspring  of  the  ancient  conflicts  of  the  fifth  century,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  new  doctrine  would  never  have  led  to  a 
conflict  in  the  seventh  century  but  for  the  irenic  advantages 
which,  it  was  hoped,  miglit  he  extnM;ted  from  it. 

That  Sergius  initiated  HeracUus  in  his  new  doctrine — it 
could  not  yet  be  called  a  heresy,  as  uo  decision  of  the 
Church  hod  been  pronounced — long  before  it  began  to  have 
any  political  importance,  is  proved  by  a  convci-aation  which 
took  place  in  622  between  neraelius  and  Paul  of  Armenia, 
wherein  the  former  asserted  that  the  enei^  (ivipyeia)  of 
Christ  was  single.  It  was  probably  at  this  time,  when  his 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  Armenia,  that  it  first 
occurred  to  Ileraclius  to  make  a  political  weapon  of  mono- 
theletism  and  reconcile  the  momiphysitie  Churcli  of  Armenia 
with  the  ortliodox  Gretik  religion ;  and  a  synod  wlucli  was 
held  in  the  same  year  at  Tlieodosiopolis,  called  the  synod  of 
Gorin,  has  been  rightly  bi-ought  into  connection  with  this 
scheme.  I  have  used  the  convenient  word  monothcktUm.,  bnt 
it  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the  controversy 
moncruT'jdic  would  be  a  more  ni)prc>priatu  adjective  Uian  mono- 
thelctic, for  the  singleness  of  the  energy,  not  the  simplicity  of 
the  unit,  was  the  point  at  issue. 

His  military  occupations  did  not  prevent  Heraclius  from 
prosecuting  this  design ;  and  we  find  that  he  issued  a  decree 
(before  G2G)  to  Arcadius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  in  which  island 
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there  was  a  colony  of  Armenians,'  enjoining  on  him  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  "  oub  heguinenic  energy  ";  and  perhaps  the  success  of 
tins  attempt  at  unity  on  a  small  scale  wiblilu  the  limits  of  an 
ultnd  encouraged  him  to  apply  aftei-wards  the  same  balm  to 
tbewountls  of  the  entire  Empire.  In  626,  while  he  was  in 
Unctt.  he  sounded  Cjths  the  bishop  of  I'hasis,  and,  through 
iIm  influence  uf  Scigius  the  Patriarch,  secured  his  co-o[ieratiau. 
Bat  afl«r  the  successful  issue  of  liis  campaigns  Heraclius 
could  devote  more  aeaiduous  attention  to  the  question ;  and  the 
prolilema  connected  with  the  administration  of  tlie  recovered 
pronnces  of  SjTia  and  E^JiJl  suggested  that  the  monotheletic 
ttlisman  might  be  used  with  salutary  elTect.  And  hence 
Greek  historians'  speak  as  though  the  doctrine  had  first 
emerged  in  C29  at  an  interview  which  took  place  in  that 
jttr  at  Hierapolis  between  the  Emperor  and  Athannsius 
the  Jacobite  An  agreement  was  made  between  them  ;  the 
JicoLites  werH  to  return  to  tli«  Church  on  the  basis  of  tlie  new 
tbeory,  and  Atlianasius  was  to  be  raised  to  the  patriarchal 
chair  of  Antioch.  In  the  following  year  Cyrus  of  Phaaia  was 
nade  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  his  first  act  was  to  win  over 
the  important  sect  of  the  Theodosians  or  PhthartoIatraL 

So  far  the  policy  of  unification  was  successful.  Sergius  the 
P&tnflrcb  of  Constantinople,  Athanasius  the  Jacobite  Patriarch 
of  .:Vntioch,  Cyrus  the  monophysite  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
■ere  unanimous  in  teaching  "  one  theandric  energy." 

But  many  orthodox  Christians  felt  qualms  of  distrust 
Icruching  this  new  {lanacea  which  had  been  evolved  by  Sergius 
tod  Hernclius.  They  did  not  feel  certain  of  their  new  bed- 
Mows — Jacobites  and  TJieodosians  and  dwellers  in  Meso- 
poUunia ;  they  suspected  that  there  was  something  luisound 
ia  the  doctrine  of  the  single  energj-.  Tliey  found  an  able 
.Ipokesman  m  a  monk  of  Palestine  named  Sophroniiis,  who  was 
I'fnnnsed  of  considerable  dialectical  abUIly  and  became  the 
dampion  of  dyotheletism.  tlie  doctrine  of  two  wills.  He  soon 
btcame  cominced  that  there  was  a  touch  of  insincerity  in 
llu  new  movement,  that  there  was  at  least  a  readiness  to 
■crifice  complete  sincerity  to  political  expediency.     This  was 


'  TIww  Arntetiians  were  settlcl  in 

K^pnn  bjr  JoBtiii  II  (m«  abore,  p.  104). 

'ThvofhuM,  6021   A.N,,   v.e.  629, 


680.  He  calls  AtliaiiaHim  "a  clowr 
TiUait),  with  the  native  utucrapoloiu* 
ness  of  tlic  Syrians." 
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indicated  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexaudria  that  for  the  sake  of  ecclesiastical  unity  doctrinal 
expreaaions  should  be  "  ecaiiomised,"  that  is,  adapted  to  ex- 
pedieucy.  The  intlucncc  of  Serpus,  however,  kept  Sophroniua 
dumb  for  a  year  or  two,  but  wbeu  he  was  appointed  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  in  634 — this  appointment  was  a  false  step 
on  tho  part  of  Heraelius — he  refused  to  keep  silence  any 
longer  and  prepared  to  forge  a  thunderbolt.  Apprised  of  this, 
the  Patriarch  of  Cons  tan  tino  pie  determined  to  anticii>at«  him 
and  crush  his  opposition  by  the  authority  of  tho  bishop  of 
Home.  Sergius  wrote  an  account  of  the  controversy  to  Pope 
Honorius ;  and  in  this  letter  his  position,  which  ho  wished  the 
Pope  to  endorse,  was,  that  the  unity  of  the  Cliurch  now 
restored  should  not  be  again  endangered  by  any  use  of  the 
expressions  iu  dispute ;  that  no  person  should  speak  of  either 
two  energies  or  one  energy.  This  evasion  of  the  que-stion 
by  silence  had  ah-eady  l>een  enjoined  on  Sophronius  and  Cyrus. 
The  reply  of  Pope  Honorius  (635)  not  only  endorsed  the 
"  just  mean "  of  Sorgius,  but  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of 
mouotheletism,  and  this  consenting  of  the  Pope  lias  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  The  most  reasonable  conclusion^ 
is  that  Honorius,  with  an  occidental  distaste  for  dialectics, 
did  not  really  fti)prehend  the  point  at  iaaue.  It  seemed  to 
him  a  question  of  gi-ammar  rather  than  of  theology.  He  uses 
the  expression  "  one  will,"  and  yet  we  need  not  regard  him  as  a 
mouothelete,  for  he  places  *'  one  energy  "  and  "  two  energies  " 
on  exactly  the  same  footing ;  and  the  second  letter  that  he 
wrote  was  practically  orthodox.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  need 
we  reject  as  not  genuine  the  acts  of  the  sixth  Ecumenical 
Council  whicli  condemned  Honorius;  it  was  for  the  "irapnulent 
economy  of  silence  "  that  he  was  condemned. 

Iu  the  meantime  tlie  cpLttola  si/tiodica^  of  Sophronius 
appeared,  demonstrating  that  the  new  doctrine  was  inconsistent 
with  orthodoxy ;  but  the  object  of  the  mouotheletes  was  rather 
to   hush   up  the  controverayj  which    bad   already  proiluojd  a 


'  Ct  H«fele,  whoao  ducimaion  oi  the 
qiicatioii  in  imtmrtiiil.  Dr.  Dulliujgpr 
i;i  his  Papsifabfln  dea  MiltdaHen  Gas 
a  c.liA|itixr  (Jii  till'  Ifonoriua  [inililum 
(p.  ISl  fqq.),  ftittl  notices  that  the 
PoiM     used     eufnju    Aiid 


rmfrguA    in 


iUffeit>nt  sansca ;  the  plnrtl  meaning 
luniiiifcstntians  of  ctiurg)'  nml  nut  tho 
0}H.>ratioiis  of  two  distinct  facultU'S. 

'  Hofi'lo  i.]rKifpint«s  thiK  os  the  most 
important  Vrkutide  of  th*>  whot«  con- 
trovnrs)'. 


I 
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ieearable  Tesult,  than  to  argue  for  their  opinion.     The  Ectheais, 
which  was  composed  by  Sergius/  was  promulgated  by  the 
Emperor  in  638  (639),  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  official 
answer  to  Sophronius'  letter ;  it  forbids  aU  mention  to  be  made 
of  one  energy  or  two  enei^ies,  while  it  proclaims  the  doctrine 
of  one  wilL     Before  the  Ecthesis  was  published  Sophronius 
hid  died,  but  he  left  his  controversial  zeal  as  a  heritage  to 
a  certain  Stephen,  from  whom  he  exacted  a  solemn  oath  that 
be  would  proceed  to  Borne  and  make  war  against  the  mono- 
thdetes  to  the  death.     The  four  eastern  Patriarchs  accepted 
die  Ecthesis,  but  John  IV,  who  became  Pope  in   640,  con- 
demned it;    and  thus  the  attempt  at  union  in  the  East,  a 
Tuiion  unstable  as  water,*  led  to  a  schism  with  the  West  like 
Zeno's  Henotikon  in  the  fifth  century.     What  remains  of  the 
biitory  of  monotheletism  belongs  to  a  future  chapter. 

In  the  eleventh  indlction,  638,  the  year  of  the  publication 
of  the  Ecthesis,  the  Patriarch  Sergius  died,  and  was  succeeded 
l^  Fyirhus,  also  a  monothelete,  and  a  most  intimate  Mend  of 
the  Emperor. 

'  In  a  letter  to  Pope  Jolin  lY  the  The  text  of  the  EcthesiB  will  be  found 

bperor  explicitly  diuvows  the  com*  in  Manai,  x.  991. 

jNMition  of  the  Ecthesis  and  devolves  '  Mpo^o^  ^f(>Mrtr,  a  different  meta- 

tk  whole  responsibility  upon  Sergios.  phor  (Theophanes). 


CHAPTER   V 

LITESATtJBE   IN   THE   REIGN   OF   HEBACLIUS 

The  works  of  two  authors  ^  of  this  age,  a  prose-writer  and  a 
verse-writer^  have  come  down  to  us.     The  I^yptian  Theophy- 
lactus  Simocatta^  composed  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Maurice' 
and  a  work  on  natural  history*;    while   George  of  Pisidia 
celebrated  the  exploits  of  Heraclius  in  verse.     Both  the  versfr. 
writer  and   the  prose -writer  are  characterised  by  a  pain^ 
attention  to  style  and  an  affected  use  of  far-fetched  expressions; 
in  fact  they  were    both,  as  we  say  now,  euphuista.      The 
development  of  euphuism  at  this  period  is  highly  remarkable; 
we  can  see  traces  of  it  in  Agathias  and  other  historical  writes, 
but  in  the  works  of  Theophylactus  bombast,  in  all  its  frigidity, 
was  carried  to  an  unprecedented  extreme.^ 

The  Ecumenical  History — such  is  the  pretentious  title- 
opens  with  a  dialogue  between  the  queen  Philosophy  and  her 
daughter  History,  written  in  a  style  which  the  author  fondly 
imagines  to  be  poetical  Attic.  Philosophy  promises  to  listen  to 
the  siren  songs  of  History,  and,  like  the  hero  of  Ithaca,  not  to 

•  The    Chronicon   Paschale   is    alao         '  The  hest  edition  of  Theophylictn 

supposed  to  have  been  compiled  is  the  is  that  recently  published  or  (X  de 

reign  of  Heraclius,  hut  it  does  not  call  Boor  (1887),  founded  on  a  collatioiiirf 

for  special  notice  here.  the   Vatican   MS.  and  provided  witlt 

^  Simocatta   (Sifioxdros)    apparently  excellent  indices.    {See  my  notice  in  tbe 

means  "flat-nosed  cat."    The  domestic  Classical  Semite,  March  1888.)    Thw- 

cat  was  becoming  common  at  this  time,  phylactus   composed   his  history  tUxt 

jcdroj  is  used  by  Evagrius,  and  Gregory  the  fall  of  Choaroes,  "the  Babyloniu 

the  Great,  I  believe,  had  a  pet  cat   On  dragon"  ;  see  viii.  12,  IS. 
the  word  "  cat,"  see  Lenormant,  La         *  Letters  are  also  extant,  of  which 

Grand€-Oriee,vol.  i.  p.  102  sqq.  Through  some  are  erotic 
the  Syriac  gold,  catus  and  xdroi  come         '  So  Phodus,  xXiJi-  yt  8i)  if  twt  rpt- 

from  "African  languages,"  cf.  Nubian  viKwy  Xi^euv  xal  t^i  dXXifyopuc^  ^olu 

kadiska.     The  Egyptian  mau  and  the  KaraKopijs   x/>^«  els   Tf/vxpoXoylop  iwi 

Coptic  schau  are  quito  different.  xal  yeofiKiiy  dTtipoKaXUw  irorfKiuTf. 
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stuff  her  ears.  They  both  rejoice  that  the  pollution  (of  Thocae) 
has  been  driven  from  the  palace  by  the  might  of  the  "  Hei^ 
EMdidae,"  and  that  literature  is  able  tfl  revive.  History 
attributes  the  new  movement  especially  to  tlie  I'atriarcli 
Sei:giu8,  '*  the  great  high  priest  and  president  of  the  world."  ^ 
"  He  is  my  oldest  friend,"  replies  Philosophy,  "  and  my  dearest 
treasure."  "He,"  says  History,  "bi-eathcd  in  me  the  breath  of 
life,  lifting  me  from  the  tomb  of  my  illiterate  pli^jht  as  though 
,6  raised  an  Alcestis  with  the  strenf^th  of  a  delivering  Heracles. 
And  he  generously  adopted  me  and  clothed  me  with  bright 
apparel  and  adorned  me  with  a  golden  chain." '  Here  we 
cateh  a  glimpse  of  Sci^us  as  the  centre  and  patron  of  a 
literary  revival ;  and  this  is  cunfirraed  by  all  that  we  hear  of 
him  in  the  poems  of  his  friend  George  the  risidian. 

Tlie  opening  sentences  of  the  funeral  oration  which  Tlieophy- 
lactus  pronounced  over  the  Emperor  Maurice  eit^ht  years  after 
hia  death  (610  A.D.)  ^  are  preserved,  and  ore  a  curious  specimen 
of  his  extraordinary  style : — 

"  Let  tbcati-u  unil  plalfonu  autl  hx-edum  of  speech  uiouni  nith  Die  to> 
day ;  tut  k-t  tragedy  and  tear  ktep  holiday.  Let  dir^e  dance  luid  leap 
in  ddight,  being  wtn-abipped  and  hoaoured  by  a  foaet  of  auch  tUgw-tton. 
Lot  wonie  ahear  thpmselven  of  Round,  and  the  Muiiee  ahe-ur  theingelreB  of 
lair  8pe«cb,  and  Athcun  put  utT  Iilt  white-  cloak.  For  the-  virtutrs  are 
widowed^  and  eeek  for  tlieir  clMirif>te«r,  Rome  violent  en\-y  having  broken 
bis  wbeel.  Spectators,  would  that  ya  had  not  been  iiritne«*t«  of  these 
evils.  The  subject  is  an  Iliad  of  eviln  ;  Uie  Furica  are  the  chorus  of  my 
diiocnine  ;  and  the  stage  of  my  drama  is  a  coDspicuous  tcmb." 

When  the  Persian  war  came  to  an  end  in  591,  Maurice 
tfcransported  the  military  forces  from  Asia  to  Euro|>e  to  act 
fagainst  the  Avars.  The  historian  describes  this  transaction  as 
follows :  "  And  so,  now  that  day  smiled  upon  the  affairs  in  the 
Kast,  and  made  not  her  progress  mjihically,  in  nomcric  fashion, 
from  a  barbaric  couch,  but  refused  to  be  called  '  rosy  fingered,' 
inasmuch  as  their  sword  is  not  crimsoned  with  blood,  the 
Emperor  transfers  the  forces  to  Europe."*  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  a  sane  man  should  use  such  language ;  and  most  pages  of 


*  r^   iroi-raxW**  oUovftiintt,    refer- 
tVUX  to  tlie  titlo  ctumttniail, 

*  Philosophy  fipMi  on  to  say :  "  He 
'philcmphiKiB    on    narth    not   in    the 

Do^,  or  «lsc,  tpecnlntion  h^nelf,  being 
maaB  flash,  moTM  about  as  man  with 
men." 


"  Th«)phyl.    Tiii.    12,    3  :      toiJtw 

To5  ^^fiOTot  TTI1  mptwi'lSot  Xijfdtfip.    He 
cftUfl     himtueir     '  ■  tlm     roDivt-    of    the 
history,"  aa  tie  calJa  on  oaaasmQ  "the 
lather  ofinarcli^r." 
*  V.  16.  1. 
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the  Histoiy  teem  with  similar  passages.  When  a  general 
changes  his  mind,  he  is  said  to  "  obelise  "  his  first  plan  and 
"give  the  prize  of  victory  to  his  second  thoaghts."* 

Four  impoiUnt  works''  of  George  of  Tisidia  remain,  and  oT 
these  three  celelrrate  directly  the  achievements  of  Hf 
The  Persian  Sxpcdition,  in  tliree  acroanmta  or  cantos,  coi 
first,  composed  after  the  iit^t  campaign  of  Asia  Minor,  in  6i 
The   Avaric    War  tells  how  the  combined  forces  of  Ai 
Bulgarians,  Slaves,  and  Huns,  in  league  with  the  Persians, 
driven  back  from   the  imperial  city.      The  two  cantos  of 
Heradiad  celebrate  the  final  triumph  of  UcracUus  and  the 
of  Chosrtws — the  fall  of  one  whereby  all  were  savetL'    "  W] 
now  is  the  babble  of  the  ever-erring  magi  ?  "*    George  looked  i 
the  Persian  war  as  a  crusade,  and  on  Heraclius  as  the  cham; 
of  Christendom.     This  note  dominates  in  his  compositions; 
MtrrttdiaU  o\H:n  with  an  invocation  to  the  Trinity.     His 
work  was  the  Sexacmenm,  or  poem  of  the  six  days  of 
Creation ;  it  suggested  too  an  allegorical  application  to  the 
campaigns  of  Heraclius.     Written  at  the  suggestion  of 
Patriarch  Sergios  and   dedicated  to  him,  it  was  intended 
refute  pagans  and  philosophers,  not  living  philosophers, 
there   were   none,   but   Aristotle   and    Plato,   Porphyrins 
Proclus.     Euclid  is  confounded  by  the  bee  and  Orpheus 
the  swan;  Procluses  are  bidden  to  hold  their  peace  and 
the  rustics  speak — 

criyucrc  llp6KXoi  Ktd  XaXuxrtv  Ayporat.^ 

Asintheproseof  Theophylactus,  we  are  often  oB*ended  by 
bast  and  afiected  expressions  in  the  verses  of  tlie  Pisidian, 
the  poet  never  goes  so  far  as  the  historian.'     It  seems  probi 


'  Ti.  7,  7. 

'  Some  of  his  minor  works  tre  also 
extant,  tar  cksui[)1«,  a  iwun  BLf^insl 
SereniB  ;  a  po«iii  on  the  Resurrection  ; 
line*  on  the  Vanity  of  Life  ;  «  pn>»e 
(.-ncDiniDm  on  the  Martvr  Anastanun. 
The  lM»t  oomplote  edition  u  tha.t  of 
Uigne.  I  have  shown  nboTP  (im.  a.'il, 
S32,  234,  236)  that  it  Is  probtble  tUt 
Oeorxo  witild  uthvr  hi»turical  poems 
wliicn  have  Ixen  lost 

'  Mt  wtci^Tfn  Kal  nat^iUruw  SXbm' 
(».  BS). 


nAyw  {il  60).  »  L  C9. 

*  As    an    example     of    hia    stiJtad 
Btflo  I  may  quoto  {tU  Sep.   Pen.  L 

fUrtMf 

Ti»  foi'p  fTeyr&^uatw  iaxortai 
lie  thaa  deacrilHSS  winter  (I/kt. 

in  rip  rifpiypat  r«i>  wpt'ovi  itofiolrtrw. 
iKptl  rh  ^£\Xor  Ctawtp  tt  PtKpoO  Tfiixtt. 
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that  he  was  never  indifferent  to  the  strict  laws  of  quantity 
observed  by  ancient  writers  of  iambic  verse ;  and  though  the 
rule  of  the  Cretic  ending,  which  Porson  rediscovered,  was  not 
known  to  him,  he  adopted  a  harder  canon  and  allowed  only 
barytone  words  to  end  his  lines.  ^ 

'  See  an  article  by  Hilberg,  entitled  are  odIt  three  cases  of  more  than  one 

"  Kann  Theodoros  Ftodromos  der  Ver-  trisyllabic  foot  in  a  line.     Late  correc- 

fasser  des  'S^naritt  Tl&rxyi'  win  V   in  tions  of  proparozytone  versos  (by  per- 

Wiencr   Studien,    vol.  viii.     Hilbers  sons  accustomed    to   political    verses, 

speaks  of  "die  tadellose  Coirectheit  which    always    end  with    paroxytone 

of  George  Pisidea,  and  holds  that  all  words)  are,  as  Hilbei^  remarks,  often 

false  quantities  in  his  poems  are  due  to  to  blame  for  irregularities  in  oor  USS. 

false  readings.  In  the  irexo^ffwrfm  there  of  George. 


VOL.  II 


CHAPTER    VI 

DISMEJIBEBMENT    OF   THE   EMPIRE  BY  THE    SARACENS 

The  Boman  Empire  was  delivered  for  ever  from  the  Persian  ioe, 
but,  like  a  ship  that  "  having  'scaped  a  tempest  is  straightwaj" 
calmed  and  boarded  with  a  pirate,"  it  was  almost  immediate^ 
assailed  bj  a  new  and  more  deadly  adversary,  who  displayed 
the  resistless  energy  and  was  animated  with  the  uncompromisiiig 
spirit  of  a  religious  enthusiasm. 

When  Mohammed  appeared,  Arabia  was  in  a  state  of  de(^ 
The  religion  of  its  inhabitants,  not  very  sublime  originally— a 
sort  of  Sabaeanism  derived  from  Chaldaea  ^ — had  degeneratel 
into  superstition,  which  attached  to  eveiy  object  in  natnie 
maleficent  and  beneficent  deities  or  ^nns  ;  and  superstition 
was  naturally  accompanied  by  religious  indifference.  "The 
Arab  of  Mohammed's  time  was  what  the  Bedouin  of  to-daj  u^ 
indifferent  to  religion  itself,"^  though  observing  a  few  rites  and 
muttering  a  few  phrases.  Many  Jews  and  Christians  resided 
in  Arabia ;  there  was  a  christian  bishopric  in  Yemen ;  and  thus 
the  monotheistic  ideas  of  those  creeds  were  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  Arabs,  among  whom  arose  a  monotheistic  sect  called  tlie 
Hanifs.  But  the  Hanifs  had  no  inspiration ;  Judaism  was  too 
worn  a  thing  to  attract;  while  Greek  Christianity,  with  its 
metaphysical  subtlety,  could  not  take  hold  of  the  Semitic 
mind.  A  new  revelation  was  required ;  and  there  was  a  wide 
field  for  social  and  moral  reform,  which  a  new  religion  woold 
naturally  cover ;  there  was  the  possibility  of  higher  civilisati<ffl 
and  of  a  more  advanced  form  of  political  existence.     For  the 

'  Sctli  and  Enocli  were  its  prophets. 

^  I'almer,  in  his  interesting  Introduction  to  hia  translation  of  the  Q'uraD. 
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onliuarj'  occupntions  of  the  Arab  were  murder  and  highway 
robber^-,'  and  the  only  checks  on  the  shedding  of  blood  were 
the  fear  of  certain  revenge  and  the  institutiuu  of  the  sacred 
months,  which  for  a  short  period  of  tlie  year  secured  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  It  was  iisual  to  bury  alive  superlluous 
female  children,  and  one  of  the  refanns  of  Mohammetl  was  the 
abolition  of  this  custom.  These  habits,  which  transgressed  the 
first  conditions  of  a  stable  society,  reiidyred  political  imiou  im- 
passible; aad  the  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  tribe,  which  was 
strongly  developed  in  the  Arab — and  necessarily  developed, 
for  without  it  lifti  in  Arabia  wouki  liave  been  impossible^ 
tended  in  the  same  direction.  Their  pride  in  birth,  the 
freedom  of  tlieir  life,  their  passion  for  poetiy,  lend  a  sort  of 
romantic  nobility  to  the  children  of  Hagar,  as  they  were  called 
by  the  Greeks ;  but  enough  Jias  been  said  to  show  that  there 
was  another  and  dark  side  to  the  picture. 

Mohammed  the  I'l-ophet  has  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  a 
hero,-  by  others  *  as  literally  the  emissary  of  the  devil ;  auti  less 
extreme  \'iew9  fall  again  into  the  two  classes  of  those  who 
think,  like  Spreuger,  that  witli  thu  prophet's  buruiug  enthusiasm 
was  combined  an  element  of  vulgar  cunning,  and  those  who, 
without  admiring  him,  take  a  more  lenient  view  of  his  char- 
acter, as  conditioned  by  a  ipmsi-bysterical  oi-ganism.  His 
peculiar  sensibility  to  physical  pain,  his  tendency  to  fall  into 
profound  fits  of  melancholy  indicate  the  frame,  bodily  and 
mentiJ,  of  one  who  is  always  wandering  on  the  borderland 
between  illusion  and  reality ;  and  "  his  first  revelatioas,"  says 
Palmer, "  were  the  almost  natural  outcome  of  his  mode  of  life 
and  habit  of  thought,  and  cgpecially  of  his  physical  constitu- 
tion." The  significance  of  his  attachment  tn  ^adijah,  the 
widow  whom  he  married,  consisted  in  her  ability  to  charm 
those  demons  of  umvst  and  melancholy  which  aOlict  too  sensi- 
tive natures. 

"Widely  as  Mohammed  is  sepamted  from  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is  a  common  clement  which  nuitea 
tlie  Hebrew  and  the  Arab  and  separates  them  from  all  Aryan 
thinkers.    An  incapacity  for  consecutive  thinking,  a  directness 


'  Palmer,  in  hii*  Introdnotioo  to  his 
UAoalatiion  nf  the  Q'tiran, 

'  Carlvie,  Lettures  en  Nfro'tcvnhip, 
"The  Horo  88  Prophet" 


*  By  Mnir.  Sprcngcriii  hi8Z><Hi«-Afi» 
UHtt  dU  Lthn  d<s  Voliammud  *ayB  tliat 
this  theory  ia  tbr  ouly  duo  vrhicb  can 
l&y  clsim  to  mocly  senoosDaia. 
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whicli  disdains  process,  a  love  of  aotitheses  whicli  dcvot 
contentment  in  ii  synthesis,  a  voguenesB  whicli  delights  to  lo 
itself  in  metaphor,  a  freedom  which  will  not  be  bound 
the  dose  but  Ihiitful  matrices  of  logic  and  which  conseqaentlji 
becomes  as  monotonons  as  the  reaches  of  the  desert  in  which 
it  was  developed, — all  these  kindred  features  belong  to 
Mohammed  and  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  all  of  them  were  xlien^ 
and  would  have  been  contemptible  to  the  countrjTnen  uf  Socntee 
and  Plato.  Kor  were  tlie  Semites  lovers  of  the  beautifu],  in 
the  true  sense,  any  more  than  ihey  were  philosophers.  Tlwy 
were  keenly  susceptible  to  grandeur  and  sublimity  and  sll  that 
suggests  the  immense  or  the  illimitable,  but  they  were  straiigm 
to  the  beautiful ;  their  love  for  beauty  in  women  did  not  ad- 
vance beyond  the  limile  of  the  sensuaL  Their  admiratioo 
for  objects  of  art  or  beautifu)  girls  is  always  linked  somchonrj 
with  luxury  or  sensuality. 

Tlie  "  Chapter  of  Unity"  in  the  Koran  resomee  the  oentnlj 
point  of  the  new  religion. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  merdfal  and  compasaonate  God. 
Say,  '  He  u  God  alone  ! 
Ood  the  eteraal ! 

He  begetA  iint  and  is  not  begotten  ! 
Nor  is  there  like  unto  him  any  one  \ ' " 

The  doctrine  of  pure  monotheism  was  Mohammed's  gftttj 
inspiration.  To  profess  belief  in  God  and  in  Mohammed  «■ 
ilia  prophet  was  the  first  of  tiie  five  practical  duties  uf  ij 
Mussulman.^  It  is  not  neceseary  to  go  here  into  ft 
details  concerning  the  Islamitic  creed ;  but  I  must  not  <HBt| 
to  remind  the  render  tliat  Mohammed  brought  it  on  dennli 
aides  into  historical  connection  with  the  past.  He  did  nut! 
utterly  hreak  with  the  pre-existing  cult  of  Arabia,  for  he  made 
the  black  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  Kaabah  at  Meca  (lie 
moat  precious  object  of  e.\temal  veneratiou  to  his  follovos. 
This  atone,  which  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculns,  m 
originally  a  white  stone  in  pai-adise,  but  it  was  "  blackened  by 
the  kisses  of  sinful  but  l>elieving  lips."  '  Nor  did  Afohainmod 
cease  to  believe  in  genii  (^nns) ;  he  thought  that  he  himself  wm 
sent  as  an  apostle  to  genii  as  well  as  tu  meiL^     He  also  con- 

'  The  othera  vere  jxtxaT,  fastinj^      which  also  bound  Chriktiana. 
almsgiriDg,   and    iiilgruuagcs — dntie«         '  Palmar,  op.  eU,  p.  xiiL  •  A 
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nected  bis  reli^on  with  both  Jadaisra  and  Christianity,  accepting 
their  acriptui-ea  and  their  prophets.  He  useti  at  first  to  look 
on  Jerusalem  as  the  holy  city  and  pray  with  his  face  turned 
towartls  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Jews  had  rejected  him  at 
Medina  that  he  turiie<l  Ids  face  to  Mecca.  He  regarded  Christ 
as  hia  own  predecessor;  and  a  prophecy  of  the  comiiDg  of 
Mohammed,  involving  a  si iglit  change  in  reading  and  a  hideous 
change  in  sense,  was  fonnd  in  that  verse  of  John  which  promises 
tlie  coming  of  a  comforter.^ 

The  Koran,  wc  are  told  hy  a  competent  authority,^  derived 
much  of  its  power,  improssiveness,  and  popularity,  less  from 
tlie  original  sayings  of  Moliaiumed  than  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  introduced  "  popular  sayings,  choice  pieces  of  elo- 
quence, and  favourite  legends  current  among  the  tribes  for 
ages  before  hia  time."  It  is  important  to  o'baer\'e  these  links 
which  buund  Mohammed  with  the  past  He  had  really  no 
original  doctrine ;  he  only  taught  an  old  doctrine,  of  whicli  his 
countiymen  were  losing  sight,  in  a  new  and  impressive  manner, 
;at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  right  way.  His  originality 
loy  in  the  identification  of  himself  with  his  doctrine,  which 
went  so  far  that  it  seemed  often  mere  madness  or  mere  impos> 
ture.  He  contrived  to  wrap  his  own  personality  and  his 
revelation  in  an  atmosphere  of  magnetic  enthusiasm,  which  is 
called  inspiration. 


In  028  Mohammed  took  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
spreading  his  religion  beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia.  He 
wrote  letters  to  the  Emperor  Heraclius;''  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia  {NuggSsi),  exhorting  them 
to  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam. 

The  king  of  Abyssinia  accepted  the  invitation  in  an 
enthusiastic  and  humble  letter.  Chosroes,  transported  'with 
fury,  characteristically  ordered  the  governor  of  Yemen  to  send 
him  the  insolent  Arab  in  chains.  Heraciins  said  neither 
no  nor  yes,  but  sent  presents  to  Mohammed  in  acknowlcdg- 


*  John  XTi.  7  ;  TfpfK\iToi=A"lmie»l 
nbstltvted  for  irapixX^rM. 

'  Palmer. 

'  M.  Dnp«>TOD  drairi  ji  parallel 
liHvTMtii  llio  career  of  Ki^mi-liun  atiil 
that  of  Slotutnmed.  From  310  to  022 
Uohanime<l  wasperaecate<l  bj-  Koreisch- 


itea,  Horanlius  was  a  prey  to  miafor* 
tune  \  622,  both  glnl  on  th«  sn-onl 
Rlwit  tlin  Eauio  time ;  624,  tho  battle 
of  B«der,  cotiteu[>aninooa.A  vritli  the 
ijfifnit  of  SJmlir  Ban  m  Albttiiia,  etc. 
This  ia  faaciful. 
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uoent  of  his  commumcation.     Arab  writers  boast  that  he  was 
really  converted  to  Islaniiaiu  ;  Greek  writers  afliriu  tImL  Moham- 
med came  and  did  homage  to  him.     After  tliis  Mohammed 
entered  iato  correspou deuce  with  Mukaukas,  the  Coptic  gover- 
nor of  Egypt,  who,  tliough  he  did  not  definitely  profess  belief 
in  the  new  religion,  treateil  the  prophet  with  profound  respect, 
and   sent   hiiu   among  uLher  suitable  presents   two    Egyptian 
maidens.    The  first  collision  between  the  Romans  and  the  Moslem 
was  at  Muta,  near  the  Dead  Sea,  in  629.     The  result  was  a 
Cadmean  victorj*  for  the  latttir,  who  were  considerably  inferior 
in  point  of  numbers ;  and  Khalid,  "  the  Sword  of  God."  won  his 
fii-at  laurels  in  this  battle.     It  was  in  the  following  year  that 
Mohammed  entered  Mecca  in  triumph  and  made  the  Kaabah 
tlie  central   shrine  of   Jslamism.      Two   years   later  be   died 
(8th  June   632),  and  for  a  moment  the  stability  of  his  work 
seemed  precarious.     The  Arab  tribes  fell  away ;  AI  Mundar, 
king  of  Bahrein,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  re- 
volted.    Abu  Bekr.  who,  along  with  Omar,  had  supplemented 
by  practical  wisdom  the  visionary  nature  of  the  prophet,  was 
elected  the  first  caliph  {gurxrsaor).     He  saw  that  the  salvation 
of  the  cause  must  be  wrought,  not  by  conflicts  in  jlrabia,  but 
by  foreign  conquest;  he  apprehended  that  the  prophet  must 
look  for  honour,  not  in  his  own  country  or  in  peace,  hut  abroad 
and  by  the  sword.     Accoixlingly  preparations  were  made  for 
war  against  iKith  the  Persians  and  the  Rinnans  ;   and  while 
Khalidj  son  of  Welid,  was  sent  against  Irak,  four  generals 
were  commissioned  to  attiick  Syria.' 

The  programme  of  these  enthusiasts,  inspired  with  greed 
and  faith,  lusting  et^uolly  after  proselj-tes  and  riches,  was 
characteristically  concise  and  directs  Three  alternatives  were 
offered  to  the  foe — the  Koran,  tribute,  or  the  sword.  Heraclius, 
who  had  established  his  headquarters  at  Etlessa,  had  made  no 
adequate  preparations  to  oppose  them.  He  foolishly  trusted 
that   the  Saracens  of  the  deserts   which  separate   Syria  from 


'  Theoj)haii'e8  jiW-os  tliis  iu  6124 
A.M.,  wJufli  sliould  coiTC8]K)nd  to  631- 
632  A.D.,  liiit,  lui  Tlii^o])])!!!]!-.'*  lo.^t  a. 
year  iti  the  rdgp  of  Phocas,  it  iiieana 
632-633.  The  death  of  Aim  Itekr 
fAliutjftdmr]  is  cuircctly  iilncpii  in  the 
following  ytar,  612B,  hut  the  capture  of 
Boitrt,   th«  defeat  of  Thi^ocltirc,   and 


tlio  Ji-fi-al  at  Oaliathti  aro  jiIbccJ  afler 
the  accciwioii  of  Omar,  Nicwphoma 
n'L'unl»  till-  fiitu  of  Scrgius  (nf  wlitim  he 
^'ui^naiticatly  speaks  oa  »  nard  NLir^a*-, 
ji.  'iiX).  Tlie  SancGTia  Mwrnl  bim  up  in 
the  i»kin  of  «  camel  newly  sluia  and 
left  him  to  jiatreiy. 


4 


4 
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Arabia  would  prove  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  people  of 
the  south,  wliose  formidable  character  he  seems  to  have  in- 
sufficiently realised.  But  those  Saracens  soon  showed  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  resist  the  iuvadera  of  their  own  race,  and 
even  Roman  governors  pi-oved  recusants  to  their  religion  and 
country.  A  small  wmy  under  the  general  Sergiua  was  de- 
feated, and  the  Aral«  captured  Kostra  ^  and  Gaza. 

One  who  is  not  an  orient-alist  and  cannot  consult  the 
Arabic  autliorities  at  first  hand  will  be  inclined  to  conclude 
that  it  is  hanlly  safe  to  venture  on  any  but  the  shortest  and 
barest  account  of  the  conquest  of  Syria.  The  interesting  and 
romantic  details  which  Ockley  took  from  the  dubious  A1 
"Wakidi,  and  wiiich  Gibbon  took  from  Ockley,  must  probably 
for  the  most  part  be  relegated  to  the  same  rotim  jls  the  storj- 
of  Regulus.  The  difficiUty  of  critically  testing  materials  dis- 
torted by  oriental  fancy,  Mohammedan  oilliodoxy,  and  political 
I>arty  spirit  was  fully  felt  by  Weil,"-  whom  I  have  followed, 
while  I  woidd  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  for  a  mixture  of 
l^eud  and  history  to  the  pleasant  pages  of  Ockley. 

The  four  generals  to  whom  Abu  Bekr  had  entrusted  the 
war  against  the  Christians  were  Abu  Ubcida,  SchurahbU, 
Araru,  and  Yezid.  It  wa.'i  intended  that  each  should  attack  a 
separate  part  of  the  Syrian  provinces,  but  the  serious  resist- 
ance which  was  encountered  made  a  combination  of  forces 
necessary,  and  the  caliph  therefore  recalled  Khalid  from 
souUiern  Mesopotamia,  where  he  liad  enjoyed  n  career  of  unin- 
terrupted success.^  It  appears  that  shortly  before  the  arrival 
of  Khalid  a  battle  was  fought  at  Adjnadein,*  in  which  the 
Sai-acens  were  victorious  ('10th  July  B34),  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  this  was  the  battle  in  which  Theodore,  the  Emperor's 
brother,  comman<3ed  the  defeated  side/'  The  decisive  battle 
was  fought  soon  aftcr\vards  (end  of  August)  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yermiik,  or  Hiei-oma:i,  which  flows  into  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias."     The  Koman  generals  were  a  Persian  named  Baaues, 


'  Roroanue,  the  gavemor  of  Iloiitra, 
betrayed  it.  Ha  wa»  tl*o  firrt  win^a- 
rUtrXtte-Y.  267). 

'  UfjfrhifhU  drr  CfwJi/m,  ■1848. 

'  Six  victoriM  nre  «pcoi«Ily  m*n- 
tionod  by  Wftil.  i.  ].]>.  82,  36,  8(. 

*  lb.  p.  40.  Muir,  Aanaia  t^  the 
SarJjf  dalivfuttf,  p.  206,  pUiwa  the 
battle  or  Ailjii»i}ein  in  spring  Q30. 


'  Th&a^th.  612S  A.if.  mentions  that 
Tlien<loi-e,  being  defeated,  went  to  Her* 
a<:lias  at  £<loua. 

•  Till?  nioit  important  iiuwtion  in 
the  cUronolog>-  of  tht  SjTJan  cam- 
i«ignR  is  the  <Intc  of  the  Imttlc  of 
Vermtik.  Was  it  fought  in  8»4  or  in 
635  t  Was.  it  the  bnttln  of  Acijiiadcin 
or  the  battle  of  Vcrmuk  that  immc* 
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but  called  by  Arabic  atithorities  Vartan/  and  Theodore  Trithy- 
riua,  tlie  imperinl  Ireasunir.  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Emperor'a  brother  of  the  same  name*  Khalid  on  this 
occasion  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Saracens ;  ho  allayed  the 
discords  of  the  commanders  and  won  a  complete  victory. 

Great  preparations  had  heen  made  by  the  Romans,  and 
GO.OOO  light-armed  troojo  of  the  I'liillielleue  Arabs  of  Ghassan 
reinforced  the  array  of  Baanes."  It  ia  difficult  to  harmonise 
the  accounts  of  this  fiercely  fonght  battle,  and  wc  cannot  but 
see  that  the  chafl'  of  h^^eiid  i.s  mixed  with  the  grain  of  history, 
as  in  the  "  Homeric  "  siege  of  Damascus.  The  storm  of  sand, 
for  example,  which  blinded  the  I'ersians  at  Cadesia,  has  been 
transferred  in  one  nan-ative  to  the  banks  of  the  Yermuk.  Abu 
Ubeida  yielded  to  his  more  martial  captain  Khalid  the  chief 
L-ammand  in  the  action,  and  t'ontenteil  himself  with  the 
humble  and  useful  post  of  standing  in  the  rear  and  dri^•ing 
forward  the  fugitives.  The  Arabs  were  fortified  for  their 
toil  by  tlie  concise  and  vivid  words,  "  Paradise  is  before  you, 
behind  you  tiie  devil  and  the  lire  of  hell"  In  the  ongage- 
ment  we  can  detect  that  the  ifoslem  were  again  and  again 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  were  exposed  to  terrible  showers 
from  the  bows  of  Armenian  archers.  For  a  long  time  the 
result  wavered,  and  the  balance  of  Mars  was  equal.  It  was 
perhaps  decided  by  a  curious  ambush  devised  by  the  Arabs, 
who  placed  around  the  tenia  of  their  camp  camels  with  their 


battle  at  tli«  »iii«  fl*c«  [ti  Au^st- 
Soptcmbur  of  tlie  jmiiiiu  ycAP,  llie  tutor- 
renin;;  Bionth^  bavtug  x>ass«d  awsj*  id 
skirininliiiig  ([■.  99). 

>  Anoth'cr  of  the  ditliL'iilt  qnestioiu 

which  Wsct  tlio  history  of  these  ycftn 

U   tho    i(]ontity  of  Vartan ;    waa   he 

Raanc4  (Vahan}  or  not  I    FinUy  (lis- 

(voL    L    p. 


diat«ly  pi«o<Kl«d  the  adr&nu  on  Da- 
toasmsT  It  iv  to  W  ohgerved  th«C 
TheophiQcs,  whil«  he  placet  the  ba.ttle 
in  (fSS  A.».,  Uint  h  tiS5  (not,  u  U 
generally  stated,  S313},  malcea  the  ittacic 
on  Dainoscog  a  cotiKnueoce  of  it,  nnd 
when  wo  combino  thu  vrith  tho  cir- 
cumstances that  (1)  he  plncDS  it  at  On.' 

end  of  the  first  year  of  Omar  icutoad  tin^^uishes  two  gmeraU 
of  at  the  bt'ciiiuiu^.  and  that  {'2)  '23i\  330). 
August  (al.  £Bd  July),  the  day  of  the 
battle^  fell  on  Tuonday  in  834,  wn  may 
conclude  that  it  txwK  pUce  in  634  ; 
Me  "WfiW,  i.  ti,  45  note,  nnd  p.  -17  note. 
Most  hisLorians,  liow«vor,  accojit  tho 
dAte  63^  vhila  Fioky  hol<U  that  than 
were  two  battles  of  Verumk.  tho  lirst 
in  634,  before  tho  aksfo  of  itamajicDB, 
aud  tho  Bcciond  in  63ti.  tn  any  cam 
the  date  636  seems  unfounded.  Mnir 
places  ft  battln  of  WacAsa  or  Y^nimlc 
in  Ajiril    6S4,    and  a  second   greatt^r 


Tioa  is  clear  from  tho  nairatiro 
of  Thvophanes,  After  the  dcfe&t  of 
Heractioa'  brother,  Baanes  is  wnt  mth 
Theodore,  the  sacellarius,  a^ast  the 
Arabs  (SI2&  A.H.  =  S34)i  they  win  a 
victor)*  and  drire  the  eneiiiv  to  Dt- 
niasn-us.    It  is  to  In  obecrred  tliat  Tlioo- 

Fibanes  places  Chodejiarturc  of  HeracliOB 
ram  Syria  lipfore  th'O  battle  of  Yer* 
muk. 

'   Weil    gives  the    nnmbcr    of  the 
Cropks  as  at  least  «0,OOC. 
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feet  bound  together.'  The  Romans  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
the  camp,  and  a  large  company  of  concealed  foes  cut  tliem  to 
pieces  or  put  tlieni  Ui  flight  A  general  rout  enaued,  and  niauy 
of  the  Komnns  were  drowned. 

The  result  of  tliis  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Damascus,  the 
stronghold  of  southern  Syria.  The  small  army  that  hastened 
to  its  relief  was  met  and  vanquished,  and  in  (i^j  the  city 
surrenilerccL" 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  how  completely  this  first  expe- 
dition of  the  Saraceus  pai-alyseil  an  Emperor  who  had  deservedly 
won  a  high  military  reputation.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
lead  his  army  in  person,  aud  when  we  combine  this  fact  with 
the  utter  physical  prostration  and  mental  derangement  from 
which  he  sutlered  in  the  following  year,  we  cannot  avoid  tlie 
conclusion  that  his  health  was  already  rapidly  faiUnjj.  It  is  to 
be  further  observed  that  Martina,  his  constant  companion,  who 
possessed  the  same  sort  of  inilueuce  over  him  that  Schirin  had 
possessed  over  Chosroes,  aware  of  her  husband's  declining 
health,  was  in  all  probability  taking  measures  to  secure  her 
own  iuLeresta  in  the  case  of  bis  possibly  approaching  decease. 
The  offspring  of  the  intrigues  of  an  ambitious  queen  is  sus- 
picion, distrust,  and  division  ;  and  not  only  does  the  conduct 
of  Martina  after  her  husband's  death  compel  ua  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  she  yitA  an  intriguer  while  he  lived,  but  direct 
indications  of  division  and  distrust  iu  the  imperial  family  are 
preserved.  The  relations  of  an  Kmperor  are  often  obstacles  to 
the  deaigna  of  his  consort ;  and  Tlicodore  and  Martina,  thotigli 
uncle  and  niece,  were  anta-^onists.  Acconlingly  we  finil  that 
Theodore's  defeat  at  Adjnadeiu  or  Gabatha  was  made  a'  pre- 
text j^ainst  him  ;  Heraclius  sent  lum  bound  as  a  prisoner  to  Con- 
st&utinople,  aud  instructed  Constantino  to  make  his  disgrace 
public  and  keep  him  in  strict  confinement  Wc  can  hardly 
avoid  suspecting  that  the  disgrace  of  Theodore  was  due  to  the 


^  Tho  RUthartty  \&  tho  ArmeniAU 
history  of  Scpco«.  Su  Drnpoyroo, 
VBmj^Ttiir  Htra^lius,  ]i.  3fi7. 

*  Affording  Xo  tho  romancu  or  Al 

Wakidi,  Dttmuctu  wu  defended  witb 

^ewnam  and  suffored  a  cru«l  rongcance. 

fhtn  the  soldiers  became  weary  of 

inghlar  tlie  retnaindor  uf  tliv  InlialjiC- 

'iuta  received  permisBiMi  to  witlidran- 

from  the  city,  and  Mt  out  iii  the  dirae- 


liu[i  of  LaoiIiceA  under  tJie  conduct  of 
Thomas,  Che  commander  of  the  gar- 
n.\nn,  sod  hin  wife,  one  of  the  imjiarinl 
priLc«»ia9.  But  the  Saracen  geaeral, 
repenting  of  bis  clemency,  orertook  the 
fugitives  as  they  Kstml  ui  a  ralley  and 
maaaacied  them.  The  daughter  of 
Horacliiia,  we  are  tolJ,  wa«  dpurt-i)  niul 
rcatotvd  to  h^r  father,  trhile  her  hiu- 
baud  (iieil  fi^htiug. 
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enmity  of  Martina,  as  we  hear  th^  he  was  one  of  those  vlu 
condtiiuned  her  marriage. 

After  the  capture  of  Daina<scns  the  invaders  appear  to  hart 
remained  qtuet  fur  almost  the  space  of  a  year,  but  at  the  ezuj 
of  635  or  the  beginning  of  636  the  "  high  roofa  of  Emesa"^ 
Eme^ae  fa^igia  txUa — or  Hims,  as  it  was  called  by  tlie 
Arabians,  and  the  city  of  Helio^tolia  or  Baalbec  were  takea 
Thereupon  HeracUus.  who  was  at  Edesaaor  Antioch,  forgEtAiIot 
his  ancient  valour,  despaired  of  saving  the  provinces  of  Syria. 
and  determined  to  save  his  own  person  by  liii^ht  to  Comitait* 
tinople,^  even  as  he  had  fled  on  another  occasion  many  yon 
before  at  Selyrabria.  He  was  able,  notwithstanding  Uie  jbdi- 
imity  of  the  Saracens,  to  hurry  to  Jerusalem  and  seize  the  ctos^ 
which  lie  was  resolved  to  prevent  from  falling  again  into  Uk 
hands  of  unbelievers.  He  bade  farewell  to  Syria,  and  wfaca 
he  arrived  at  Ghalcedon  he  established  his  residence  in  Hierii, 
his  favourite  palace,  and  was  seized  tli«re  by  a  sort  of  hydifr 
phobia.  He  was  afraid  to  go  on  board  a  ship  for  even  sud  i 
short  voyage  as  the  crossing  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  used  Lo  wad 
his  sons  to  represent  their  father  at  public  ceremonies  in  Uh 
capitaL  At  length  some  one  proposed  to  make  a  wide  bridgi 
of  boats,  and  by  covering  it  with  earth,  and  hedging  it  mtli 
green  branches,  lend  it  the  aspect  of  a  hedged  lane  on  diy 
land.  Over  such  a  bridge  the  Emjwror  consented  to  ride.  Be 
reception  of  the  cross  at  St.  Sophia  was  a  rite  of  sad  solenmitT, 
contrasting  doubtless  in  the  minds  of  spectators  with  tlieglur^ 
of  its  recaption  six  years  Ijefore. 

During  these  days  there  was  a  usurper  in  Syria,  and  there 
were  couspii-acies  in  Constantinople.  Baanes  the  Pcnm 
Heraclius'  general,  took  advantage  of  the  Emperor's  witli- 
drawal,  which  he  might  represent  as  a  shameful  desertioii, 
to  proclaim  himself  Augustus ;  but,  under  the  circumstumB, 
the  matter  was  not  of  mucli  importance.  In  the  conspiiacJrt 
the   Emperor's    love'Child   Athalaric  and  his  nephew  ThiO' 


'  The  liirpwcll  of  Hcniclius  to  Syrin 
ii  pUcad  by  Ocklcy  aii-I  Gibbon  in  t(38 ; 
but  cf.  Wri),  p,  7(1,  ntiil  Fiiilay  (i.  Ji. 
380)  who  ]K>inu  out  tbnt  "OL-kley's 
Ani't)iiui  aiitlioritjrs  coiifouinW  tlie 
yonng  Hcnw-liiii  with  his  father." 
Th<:aph.i  1)^.4  u  hxnilv  light  in  placing 
the  '  I.    iloir  (<>p.  eil.  \t,  201) 


iilac««it  ine$6.sfVTtbp£B]lorAI«|M 
Hinia,  &nil  Atitioch.  TtiK  ubh  uw 
rity  mU  the  cKpitnUtioD  of  ifimla 
at  the  esd  of  636,  whereu  I  bin  ir> 
ceiiteU  the  iUt«  of  ThenjihAim,  t3<: 
NK«nhDru!i  (p.  1i\  implieii  that  Zefjfi 
\nut  b«inK  ronnut^red  vhile  lIiOKiiiu 
was  sUU  m  Syria. 
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dore  '  were  the  chief  ofTemlers ;  they  were  both  bauisbed  to 
islands. 

Abu  Bekr  had  died  just  before  the  battle  of  Yermuk  was 
fought,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  the  {^re«t  and  austere  Omar, 
for  whom  the  attractions  of  the  future  life  did  not  consist  in  its 
licensed  sensuality.  He  wus  sterner  than  Abu  Bekr,  and  his 
drastic  luanageinent  soon  restored  the  discipline  of  the  anny, 
which  had  degenerated  after  the  capture  of  Damascus.  The 
turbulent  and  riithU'ss  Khalid  was  deposed  from  the  chief  com- 
mand and  made  the  lieutenant  of  Abu  Ubeida. 

The  captures  of  Emeaa  aud  Heliojiolis  were  soon  followed  by 
the  fall  of  Tiberias,  of  Chalcis,  of  Beroea,  of  Epiphania,  and  of 
Larissa.  Edessa  agreed  to  pay  tribute  ;  Antioch  fell,'  probably 
by  treachery,  for  sn  much  credit  I  am  inclined  to  give  to  the 
stoiy  of  Yukiuna.  the  typical  inwjariscr.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  rapid  con([uest  of  Syria  was  facilitatetl  by  the 
apostasy  of  Christians,  as  well  as  by  the  treachery  of  Jews  ; 
it  was  expected  lliat  the  yoke  of  the  Arab  might  prove 
lighter  than  tlie  yoke  of  the  Roman  ;  and  there  was  certainly 
no  lack  of  inj^jarisers.  The  very  name  viagm-isc,  "  to  em- 
brace Islam,"  is  a  Syriac  form  which  passed  into  Greek,'  and 
proves  the  frequency  of  apostasy  to  Mohammedanism  in  that 
couutry. 

The  chronological  order  of  tho  capture  of  these  towns 
is  uncertain,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  after  a  sie^jo  of  two 
years  Jerusalem  was  compelled  to  surrender  iu  G37.  I'he 
inhabitants  refused,  however,  to  yield  to  any  general  save 
Omar  liimseU. 

Accordiugly  the  Caliph  Omar  came  from  Arabia  to  take 


^  Tlie  iinplication  of  llieodore,  son 
of  the  genera]  of  the  nme  name,  teema 
to  coDiioct  the  caiispiraoy  with  the  itn- 
prisonnicHt  oriiia  father. 

*  TIie<>|ih.  |i]iici'»  tlip  capture  of  An- 
tioch iu  (188  or  at  L-«rlictit  ia  lut  months 
of«Sr((II2B  A.M.) 

*  I  conjecture"!  tnyaelt  thni  tAayapt^w 
wan  connected  ■ft-ith  '\yap»jf6t  {&xncen, 
lit.  (Icsct'tidnnt  uf  Hn^r)  and  bad  como 
through  thp  Syriiit!,  whencp  the  initial 
M :  hut  I  fiml  thnt  Pnynv  Smith  Iiri! 
•Imdy  DOtic«d  it  in  his  'Thciannn.    l>r. 

|i<Oirynn  connniinicateil  to  nie  th(<  fol- 
lowing note  ;  "  From  the  name  jV^ffi 


an?    fyrincJ     tlio    verbn    jViOll    ^"^ 

5^01—1  t"  if  Aiihel  and  Ethixiol), 
both  meaning  to  bocomo  Uoslom. 
Tholr    pirticipl«8   era    J^^oiiO  *'"' 

y^Oit^-  '^"'  ^'^^^^  •*  ^^^  ***""  ^ 
hurt!  met  iu  the  continuator  of  tha 
Chrr-fiKon  uf  Ho rhvli metis,  Inil  I  fiml  in 
the  T/unnrmu  that  the  Aphcl  ri>mi  is 
more  nsmil.  P»yiii»  Smith  (*.v,)  men- 
tloiiH  tho  Greek  fiorrapliw  ta  (onacA  from 
it,  an  yuix  8«[)po«ea."' 
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formal  possession  of  tho  Holy  City/  and  men  wondered  at  hti 
austere  surroundings  and  his  rough  dress,  which  whs  simji)! 
even  to  ferocity,  a  much  worn  and  much  torn  skin.  The  Palii* 
arch  Sophronlus,  the  combatant  against  mouotheletiam,  octai 
as  a  lugubrious  guide  tlirough  the  holy  sights  of  the  citr.  kik] 
with  dilliculty  persuaded  the  caliph  to  array  himself  in  more 
decent  costume  to  enter  the  preciucta  of  the  church  of  tijt 
Resurrection.  The  sight  of  Omar  kneeling  at  the  shrine  dwr 
from  the  bishop  ttie  exclamation,  uttered  in  Greek,  "Ilit 
abomination  of  desolation  which  was  spoken  of  by  Daniel  die 
prophet,  is  in  the  holy  place,"  A  mosque  was  erected  on  Uk 
site  of  Solomon's  temple,  but  the  Christians  were  toleratdj 
as  subjects  of  the  caliph,  on  condition  that  they  made  no 
attempt  to  proselytise  the  disciples  of  Mohammed,  and  pikij 
a  tribute. 

Uemclius  made  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  recover  the  Inai 
provinces  in  63S,  He  sent  his  son  Constantino  to  Syria,  aal 
an  army  was  collected  at  Diorbekr  or  Araida,  which  proceeded 
to  besiege  Emesa.  Khalid  hastened  from  the  nortli, 
Ubeida  from  the  south,  to  relieve  it,  and  a  battle  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  which  decided  that  Syria  was  to  remiii 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mohamnietlans  until  three  centuries  liesoe 
the  valour  of  imperial  successors  of  HeracUus  should  set  spa 
christian  standard  once  more  in  Syrian  provinces.  In  B39 
Muaviah  was  appointed  emir  of  all  the  Saracen  empire  ftnn 
Egypt  to  the  Euphmtcs.  Once  Syria  was  concjuered,  the  IIoiiiu 
possessions  in  Mesopotamia  were  an  easy  prey  to  the  Saracais. 
Edessa,  Con  Stan  tina,  and  Dams  were  taken  in  639,  and  theredac- 
tiou  of  these  strong  places  meant  the  contjuest  of  MesopotSBiiL 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  kingdom  had  been  overOimwuia 
the  great  battle  of  Cadesia  (636).    That  field  was  the 
struggles  which  lasted  four  days,  but  ultimately  the 
intervened,  and  a  storm  of  sand  contributed  to  the  virtoiy 
Said    (Sa'ad).*     Some    months    later   the    conqueror 
Ctesiphou,  and  divided  ita  riches  and  its  marvels.     A; 
treasures  found  in  the  palace  Takht-i-Khosru  may  be  mentioorf 


'.a 


■  TTio«i)littTiF»  iiliipps  tho  ronquost  of 
Piil«atuie  at  ond  of  fl37  k.Xt.  (n«  »uh 
6137    A.M.)      He    lU-^^ribofl  Omar    m 


'  The  Persinn  anny  nnnbfBd 
120,000.  T1)c  f^ntt  itandud  of  Ik 
Pcniiin  kiiigiloiii,  saiJ  to  b«  *  Uxfe* 
imitb's  ainvu,  was  C4ptund  in  ikil 
bttttte. 
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the  golden  horse,  the  silver  camel  with  the  golden  foal,  aiid  the 
immense  carjiet  of  white  brocade  "  with  a  border  worked  in  pre- 
cious stones  of  various  hues  to  represent  a  garden  of  all  kinds 
of  beautiful  flowers.'"  Sixty  thousand  soldiers  received  about 
£312  apiece.  The  battle  of  Yalulah,  fought  early  in  637, 
finished  the  work  of  Cadesia,  and  by  the  end  of  that  year  all  the 
land  west  of  Mount  Zagrus  from  Xinevuh  t«  Susa  was  Arabian. 
The  la.st  kinfj,  Isdigerd,  had  sought  a  refuge  in  distant  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  three  years  later  he  made  a  forlorn  attempt  to 
recover  his  kingdom.  But  tlie  battle  of  Nehavend,  "  the  victory 
of  victories "  (Fattah-hul-Futtfth),  stamped  out  for  ever  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassaiiids,  wliicli  had  lasted  somewhat  more  than 
four  hundred  yeai-s  (226-641).' 

The  Arab  conquest  of  Persia  was  marked  by  the  foundation 
of  Knfa  on  the  niins  of  Ctesiphonj  and  the  erection  of  the  city 
of  Bussora,  or  Bassra,  on  "  the  river  of  the  Arabs,"  as  was  called 
the  uuited  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigi-is.  Bussora  be- 
came soon  a  great  mercantile  centre. 

The  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amru. — The  general  Amru. 
[who  ia  said  to  have  had  previous  acquaintance  with  Kgypt, 
find  was  doubtless  aware  of  the  internal  dissensions  which 
prevailed  in  that  land,  obtained  with  difticulty  the  permission 
of  the  caliph  to  invade  it  in  639  or  640.  If  a  foreign 
invader  was  welcome  to  some  in  Syria,  still  more  was  he 
welcome  in  Egypt.  The  native  Copts,  wlio  were  Jacuhitea, 
hated  the  Greeks,  who  were  Melchites.  and  this  element 
in  the  situation  was  made  use  of  by  Amru  to  effect  hia 
conquest.' 

The  conquest  of  Egj'jtt  is  somewhat  clearer  in  detail  than 
the  conquest  of  Syria,     Perenum  or  Farma  was  taken  first. 


'  RawIiDKin.  op.  cit  p.  668.  Csre- 
leu  of  tho  nuity  of  a  work  of  art,  th« 
'  oalipb  allowed  it  t«  bo  cut  u[>  and 
divided. 

^  IsJij^rd  livwl  far  U«n  year*  in  re- 
ftif^  auion({  the  Tarks  aud  th&  Cliinuc. 
Ill  3Cil  \\i%  Tiiiirle  An  Atti'uint  with  their 
belp  to  re«ivcr  liis  kiiiji^dom,  but  was 
repulsed  aiid  Kluin. 

■  In  836  CjTnB,  Patriarch  of  AIpx- 
andria,  hod,  urithout  consnltioft  the 
Emperor,  agiood  with  the  Saracens  to 


Twy  them  120.000  dinars  h.  y«ar.  When 
llenicliiu  h«ard  tlmreaf  le  iriiliguai)tly 
wilt  Manuel,  au  Annenian.  ^%pratfteiua 
aiigwtaiit.  who  refiued  to  psy  th« 
«ti]uilst«d  iLirjiiey.  Bciicc  the  rxpedi- 
tion  of  Amni  (Theoiih.  6125  a.m.) 
Nicejihorua  notiws  tho  adu-mr  of  CyrnB 
to  marry  one  of  Hcmcliiiij'  Jauphtcrs  to 
Alum  and  convert  him  to  Chiistianity 
(l».  ii).  Rtit  thp  dealings  of  Cjtm 
with  the  iuib«Iicvera  drow  8as]>iciona  of 
paganisia  on  hitn  [p.  36). 
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with  the  help  of  the  Copts ;  tlie  invader  was  next  opposed  4 
Bilbeis  aud  at  Umm  Dauin  by  Greek  forces,  and,  Im 
overcome  in  two  battles,  he  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  Here  l]« 
waited  for  reinforcements  from  Omar,  who  sent  him  12,00(t 
men,  and  after  a  siege  of  some  months  Babylon  fell.  Tlig 
capture  of  this  city  was  as  decisive  for  the  fate  of  Egj-pt  t4 
the  captiue  of  Damascus  had  been  for  the  fate  of  Syna. 
is  probable  that  a  great  many  Syrians  were  influenced  by  Uk 
latter  event  to  desert  the  imperial  cause ;  it  is  certaiu  tJ«i 
the  success  of  Aniru  at  Babylon  decided  Alukaukas,  the 
Ooptic  governor,  to  yield  to  the  Arabs,  and  exchange  ^k 
yoke  of  Constant iuople  for  the  yoke  of  Mecca.  The  simple 
life  of  the  Arabs,  their  relij,nous  enthusiasm,  and  their  ara- 
tempt  for  death  inspired  him  with  reverence;  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  peace,  and  agree,  on  behalf  of  the  Copu,  to 
pay  a  modciate  tribute. 

The  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  followers  of  Uo> 
bammod  was  thus  described  by  Mukankas  when  the  Empow 
Heraclius  upbraided  him  for  submittiug  to  the  invader':  "U 
is  true,"  lie  said, "  that  the  enemy  are  not  nearly  so  nnmeroiu  u 
we,  but  one  Mussulman  is  equivalent  to  a  hundred  of  our  mai. 
Of  the  enjoyments  of  the  earth  they  desire  only  simple  doJli- 
ing  and  simple  food,  and  yearn  for  the  death  of  martyrs  becaw 
it  leads  them  to  paradise ;  while  we  cling  to  life  and  \\&  y^ 
and  fear  death."  Tliis  illustrates  the  spirit  which  enabled  tlM 
Arabians  to  carry  all  before  them  in  the  first  years  of  tlidi 
new  greatness ;  the  joya  of  paradise  were  before  theii-  e}^  u 
they  fought  Al  "Wakidi  gave  poetical  expression  to  this  spirit 
in  the  words  whicli  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  youth  fiyiiliiig 
under  the  walls  of  Kmesa :  "  Methinks  I  see  the  black-ejpBd 
girls  laoktug  upon  me ;  one  of  whom,  should  she  appear  is 
this  world,  all  mankind  would  cUe  for  love  of  her.  And  1  set 
in  the  hand  of  one  of  them  an  handkerchief  of  green  silk  uid 
a  cap  of  precious  stones,  and  she  beckons  me  and  calls  out 
Come  hither  quickly,  for  I  love  thee." ' 

From  Memphis  and  Babylon  tlie  Greeks  retired  to  Alex- 
andria,  fighting   as    they  went.      Four  places'   can   be  di*- 


»  Wfil,  vol.  i.  n.  111. 
*  Gibbon,  cap.  li. 
»  Woil,  1*.  i>L  112  »?. 


{1)  Tereuut, 


five  days'  journey  from  Aluudrii; 
(2)  £oDi  ScbAhk;  (3)  Siltic ;  [!}&!• 
iuO|  a  day's  joumoy  fnnn  Akxas<lnL 
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tinguislied  at  eadi  of  which  a  stand  was  made,  and  at  some  of 
these  stages  more  battles  than  one  were  fought,  in  which  the 
Arabs  were  usually  victorious.  At  leu;4:th  Alexandria  was 
reached.  Tim  great  Greek  city  wliich  supplied  New  Eome 
with  com  might  perhaps  have  been  saved  aud  formed  the 
basis  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt  if  HeracHuH  had  ]ive<l  longer. 
But  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  send  an  araiamcDt  for 
its  defence  he  died  of  a  paiuful  disease,  which  had  been  long 
afflicting  him  (10th  February  641),  and  the  intrigues  and  dis- 
turbances which  ensued  upon  his  death  absorbed  the  attentiou 
of  Constantinople.  Ko  help  was  sent  to  Alexandria ;  on  the 
cwntrary,  it  even  seems  that  troops  were  •n-ithdmwn  from  it, 
for  selfish  purpo.«es,  by  one  of  tlie  oi>po9ing  parties  in  Uie 
capital  The  inhabitants  ultimately  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  defence ;  those  who  possessed  property  left  the  city  by 
sea,  carrying  oft' their  possessions ;  and  in  TJeceml)er  434:1,  after 
a  siege  of  fourteen  months,  Amru  made  his  eutr^'.^ 

Egj'pt  was  now  a  possession  of  the  Saracens ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Cypnis,  the  Komnn  Empire  no  longer  held  any 
territory  in  the  East  south  of  the  Taurus  mountains.  Omar 
would  not  penult  Anim  Ui  make  Alexandria  the  capital  of  the 
new  province ;  it  was  too  far  from  Medina,  and  the  laud 
about  Misr  (Babylon)  was  more  fertile.  Accordingly  a  new 
city  was  founded  on  the  spot  where  Amnt  had  encamped 
when  he  was  besieging  Babylon,  and  was  hence  called  Kostfit, 
"the  Tent";  but  the  town  afterwards  assumed  a  more  ambi- 
tious name  and  became  Cairo,  "  the  City  of  Victory,"  and  the 
mosque  of  Amru  conimemomtcs  to  tljis  day  the  Saracen  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  To  the  ^yptian  population,  whose  squalor 
formed  a  vivid  contmst  to  the  splentJnur  and  luxurj*  of  Alex- 
andria, the  cliange  of  masters  did  not  seriously  matter.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  left  in  their  hands ;  Egypt  was 
now  to  be  a  granary  for  the  Arabs,  as  it  had  been  fonnerly 
a  granary  for  the  Konians.  The  old  canal  which  connected 
the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea  wits  opened  up.  "The  chaimel 
follofwed  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  river  as  far  north  as 


'  Weil,  i.  114.     Af-coniing  ti>  Tlifto- 

Slumca,  llaiiu«l  was  tlie  general  \)1  the 
'iwkd.  Nieepbortu  mention-^  three 
generoU  who  vrero  sufocsstvoly  sint  to 
nefend  Sgypt  (p.  24).     John  wu  sUiit 


in  h»tt1e,  Mnnnu!«  wu  (lcfi-ati.*il  anil 
liarclly  e3c«pe<l  with  lus  life,  va-X  Mftri- 
anns  autfered  a  gre4t  defeat  toil  was 
himselT  slain. 
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Bilbeis,  then  tuxued  to  the  right  through  the  vale  of  Tmniat, 
and,  striking  the  salt  lakes  near  Timsek,  ao  reached,  the  Red 
Sea  by  what  is  now  the  lower  portion  of  the  Suez  Canal"' 

I  may  (juote  imrt  of  u  letter'^  which  the  Caliph  Onur 
wrote  to  the  conqueror  of  Egj'pt,  to  illustrate  the  govemiDeni 
of  the  first  caliph  and  especially  the  character  of  Omar.  One 
miijht  imagine  that  lie  would  have  shown  respect  and  honimr  to 
the  general  who  had  won  such  an  important  land  for  Islam,  bat 
his  words  express  the  sternness  of  an  austere  deity,  who  is  noi 
satisfied  with  works  and  reapa  where  he  lias  not  sown : — 

**  I  have  ivIIi-cUmI  on  yon  and  your  condition  ;  7011  are  in  a  gmu  ud 
exccUent  laQ<],  whusc  inhabitAiit^  God  Ii1eese«  by  number  mid  miybl,  In 
land  and  sea — n  land  which  even  th«  PimTUths,  in  spite  of  their  iinWi*i 
brooght  by  uBcfnl  vrorbt  into  a  Boari«hing  condition.  1  am  theivJcn 
extreoiely  tmrprimd,  that  it  does  not  brin^  in  half  of  what  it  brauglil  b 
formerly,  although  this  decrease  cannot  bu  excused  by  fimiiiiv  or  s  bad 
year.  Yon  wrotti  to  me  before  of  nutny  iraposlB  which  yon  loiil  on  t^ 
land.  I  expected  they  would  poor  in  ;  but  instead  I  receive  eicoieik 
which  do  not  please  mc  1  ahidl  not  accept  a  whit  leu  than  the  fmrntr 
revenue." 

The  preceding  account  of  the  Saracen  conquests  nujr 
appear  a  dry  sketch,  because  it  is  barren  in  details.  But  ttii 
is  unavoidable.  For  in  the  story  of  the  conq^uest  of  Syn» 
legend  is  so  mingled  with  history,  that  if  we  once  attem^a  to 
clioose  among  the  details,  which  come  mainly  from  orienUl 
sources,  we  can  never  be  simj  with  wliich  element  we  are 
dealing.  No  compromise  is  possible  between  Weil  and  Ocld^, 
Again,  it  may  seem  to  some  that  the  conquest  of  Syria  demudi 
as  a  sort  of  due,  even  iu  a  lioniau  History,  a  long  disquisiUou 
on  tiie  Saracens,  au  elaborate  biography  of  Mohammed,  and  a 
collection  of  anecdotes  to  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  caliiJia 
and  their  emirs.     But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lombudi 


»  Mnir,  <>p.  «'(.  p.  2*4.  The  statis- 
tics of  thtt  t!u[>iihition  of  Alccaiidria 
Rircn  by  Aramc  historians  are  interest- 
ing if  Inii.'.  Thu  iriAlc  [Kipnlatinii  w«8 
600,000  :  the  cumber  of  male  t4uble 
Jem  WW  i)rnbahly  about  70,000  ;  the 
Greokn  numbered  200,000,  of  whom 
30,000  eftcaped  before  the  eieze.  Id 
the  city  worn  1000  Utlis,  400  tbeatrea ; 
in  the  harbour  12,000  Tesaels  (!)  (p. 
■240,  of.  Weil,  i.  )>.  110).  Tho  burning 
of  the  library  bv  the  SanioenB  is  only  a 
legend  (of.  Weil,  iJ.)  Weil  sketolie* 
the  history  of  the  canaEa  from  tho  HUe 


to  tbe  Red  Sea ;  the  Drrt  «■•  \a^ 
and  abandoned  by  Kecbo,  m  rf 
Paammotichns,  about  dI5  B.C.,  lioldi 
Poratnii  Darius  complet«l  it;  iW 
second  was  dug  by  Ptolemy  rbdlaU- 
phna,  but  foil  into  neglect,  vsA  mi 
opened  again  by  Trty'an ;  ic  fiU  iiAi 
neglect  Again  under  tho  Uu>r  Eajih 
ron,  and  wsa  restored  by  Aoin  (ft 
120  Jw-) 
'  Wvil,  who  is  more  inclined  ta  !•• 

1'ect  than  to  accept,  conolndos  thu  thii 
etter  is  genuine.  I  tian^te  from  b 
transtatioQ  (p.  124). 
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and  the  Fmnks,  where  the  temptation  to  write   episodes  is 
strong,  I  have  tiiligenlly  avoided  Herodoteau  di;^reasious. 

Before  we  conclude  this  chapter  wc  must  bid  a  more 
solemn  farewell  to  HeracUiis,  whose  death  lias  been  already 
casually  mentioned.  On  the  11th  of  February  641  the  saviour 
of  New  Bome  was  laid  beside  Coustantine,  her  founder,  and 
Justinian,  who  had  made  her  glorious,  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  which  (Jonstantinc's  mother  had  built  For 
three  days  the  body  was  exposed  to  view  lu  an  open  coffm, 
watched  over  by  eunuchs,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  dead  Emperor.' 

Heraclius  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  heroes  who  have 
outlived  their  glory,  and  have  tliereby  won  the  sympathy  as 
well  as  the  aihniration  of  posterity.  Alexander  the  Great 
died  in  the  fulness  of  his  prosperity ;  Constantine  the  Great 
did  not  experience  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  work  undone; 
Justinian  passed  away  before  his  successes  in  Italy  were  lialf 
reversed  by  the  Lombard  invaders  and  bdbre  his  system 
collapsed.  But  the  £m]>erc>r  who  saved  the  inheritance  of 
Rome  at  the  time  of  sorest  need,  the  warrior  who,  lilie  Alex- 
ander, overtLrew  a  Persian  sovereign,  the  champion  wlio 
niaintainetl  the  cause  of  Hellenism  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
Christendom,  was  destined  to  live  too  long.  He  was  to  live  to 
see  the  provinces  which  he  had  won  hack  from  the  fire-wor- 
shipper fall  a  prey  to  the  Semitic  unbeliever ;  he  was  to  live 
behold  the  Holy  City  in  the  power  of  a  moi-e  dreadful  foe 
than  the  Persian ;  he  was  to  live  to  hear  a  new  word  of  more 
ominous  sound  than  the  old  and  familial-  "  Medism."  And  the 
woes  of  his  latter  years  were  aggravated  by  a  hideous  disease.* 
at  bis  name  was  not  forgotten ;  like  Alexander  the  Great,  he 
into  medieval  lesend.'* 


*  Kioephonifl,  p.  S7.    H>e  died  at  the 
^agfi  of  «ixt;-«x. 

irari  tow  firpov  iwtrlSfC  itrrpi^uro  yif> 
oiToO  Ti  alioiof  Kal  kotJ  toP  irpartiroi- 
aOroi  t&  ot'pa  tTtturtr,  To  the  »U|><*r' 
stitious  mind  of  x  PntrinT^h  tlic  nnliire 
of  the  diaesse  was  dctennin«d  by  the 
.Datare  nf  the  ein  wliiL-h  Hiirncliua  haii 
ommitled  in  manj-iuK  Majtina.  The 
tnomlier  which  otTvudoJ  BufTvivd. 
Nic«pL  i4. 

VOL.  U 


'  Otto  ftf  FreUingen  wrote  a  mnuinoe 
of  Herftclius  in  tho  twelfth  century.  M. 
I>ra|ieyrou  [ap.cU.  p.  282)  notices  Ihnt 
thkTi;  is  a.  cqIokwI  statue  »t  Barlutta, 
sup]^«ii«d  to  be  of  Hsndtns.  HcrocUiu 
eominerinf;  ChotroM  vm  the  rabject  of 
II  iMJntiii};  oD  enain«l  at  LioiooM  ^i&.). 
HeniclEia,  &  tovn  in  Vciietia,  u-m 
loundcil  soon  aft«r  tbc  victor)-  of  tt28. 
L-omiacnioniting  in  \Xa  name  the  sune 
hcio  (ih.) 


CHAPTER   VU 

THE    SLAVONIC    SETTLEMENTS   IN    ILLYRICUM   ASD   THBACE 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  centmy  important  Stavoiui 
migrations  took  place  which  affected  the  future  of  the  H««mg 
peninsula.  The  details  and  the  dates  of  these  monmentB  an 
obscure,  but  the  general  outline  is  sufficientlj  dear.' 

In  the  year  610  we   hear  of  Bavarians  in  conflict  wHk 
Slaves    (Slovenes)    on  the    upper    Drave,'   and  ve   find  tfe 
latter  taking  up  a  permanent  abode  in  the  district  of  Cfjoh 
or  Krain.     At  the  same  time,  farther  south,  the  iiillliMiali  tf 
the  Slovenes  in  lUyricum,  Macedonia,  and  Sfoesia  wot  m- 
creasing,  so  that  there  was  a  considerable  SloTene  ptifalMin 
extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  almost  to  the  Atgam. 
But  this  homogeneous  population  was  not  destined  &C' 
welded  together  and  form  one  nationality ;   ffv  a  fer 
later — at  what  moment  cannot  exactly  be  defeenmmsei.  htf 
certainly  during  the  reign  of  Heraclius — two  oftBasr  feifk^ 
Slavonic  but  not  Slovenic,^  known  as  the  CnmOs  mA  di 
Scrl>s,  pressed  into  the  lands  of  Upper  Moesia,  Lower 
and    PtUniatia,    which    they    permanently    ocnqna^  ofiadif 
cutting  olV  for  ever  the  Slovenes  of  Camiola  and  riBinwnfl|-in  ^m 
thti  Slovenes  of  Macedonia  and  Lower  Moesia.     Tht  Qic  nf  di 
north  -  wostorn  Slovenes  was  to  be  linked  with  sftac  iff  di 
l-'ntuks  and  tho  Western  Empire ;    while  ther  sinnittf 


*  Myi-ltti>f  j^mUo  has  bwnDummler's         *  I  ose  the    m^ecrssn   Savimt  4 
rvvpUput  arlu'lic  on  ib*  historr  of  Dal-      those  Slaves  Tbo  wen  oiluLSi 


m*(t*    in   tho   Vii'nna   SitzHn^sbmeAk  or  S^Xo^ifrai  by  GnoK 'imiBsai    1 

l'2M   Apiil  IS'>t*,  {V  S5S  W-V  to  which  desceadants  in  C^nmiJK. 'Cjnmliu. 

I  iii.\>  i^'Ci'r  tho  T^^*tlo7  whi>  is  curioas  speak  a  Uiieoa^  liiuKil'?-  -mamLn  J- 

A<  (o  lli.>  titii^sniix^  of  i!;i>  subject.  Serbo-Croatuoi. 

^   Piul,   .'i:M.   i..isv  iv,  ??. 
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brethren  were  to  be  closely  connected  ■vrith  the  Eastern 
Einpirt:. 

Diimmler  supposes  tliat  the  Croates  and  Serbs  ^  were 
tribes  under  Avaric  suzcrfliuty,  and  that  with  the  consent  of 
their  Inrds  they  crossed  the  Danube  to  take  possession  of 
Dalraatia  and  Upper  Moesia,  which  the  Slovenes  had  laid 
waate.  The  fact  tliat  Pope  John  IV,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth, 
sent  an  abbot  to  Tstria  and  Dalinatia,  between  640  and 
642  A.D.,  to  collect  christian  relics  and  ransom  christiau 
prisoners  from  the  heathen,  proves  that  th(!  newcomers  occupied 
chose  provinces  in  the  reigti  of  IleracHns.  In  later  years, 
wlieu  the  power  of  the  Avars  had  passed  away  and  the  Serbs 
and  Croatians  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  entered 
into  connection  with  Byzantium,  the  idea  arose  that  Oicy  liad 
been  originally  invited  to  settle  in  their  homes  by  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  and  this  idea,  accepted  and  echoed  by  the  Emperor 
CoDstantine  PorphjTogennetos,  lias  been  generally  received. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  Croatians  as  an  unequivocally 
Slavonic  people,  and  this  is  the  generally  received  doctrine. 
I  Iwlieve,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  strictly  correct  \ie.v:.  Be- 
fore the  tenth  century  the  legend  had  arisen  that  the  Croatians 
came  to  their  nyw  abodes  from  tlio  land  of  White  Croatia 
under  the  leadership  of  five  brothers,  Klukas.  Ijobcl,  Cosentzes. 
Muchlo,  Chrobiitos,  and  two  sisters,  Buga  and  Tugo.^  This 
Croatian  legend  lias  a  strong  fanuly  resemblance  to  the  Bul- 
garian legend  of  Krobat  (or  Kubrat)  and  his  five  sons,  which 
will  be  related  in  another  chapter^ ;  and  I  think  we  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  suppnsi?  that  Krubat  and  f'lirubiitos  are  the  same 
prehistorical  Imro  of  the  Ilimnic  nation  to  wliich  the  various 
closely  related  tribes  of  the  Bulgarians,  Cotrigure,  and  Ono- 
gumlura  belonged.  If  this  be  a  true  view,  the  name  Croatia 
is  not  Slavonic,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  probable  Slavonic 


'  CunBtaiitinii  Pot  [ibyrnt^iiiiuron  says 
that  the  origintl  homo  of  the-te  peoples 
WM  iti  Wlijt*  S^nria  (bevfmil  Huiij?aW), 
but  he  is  oonrusiiift  the  ficrlis  and  Sorlw. 
Biimmler  helicrea  that  thcro  may  be 
•ome  foaiidation  for  a  Grmt  or  Whittt 
Croatia  {lJ«Xoxpw;3<iToi)  to  the  north-east 
of  Hohciriiu,  a»  Mio  Ci-onlian  name 
appears  in  th*.-  iKiKhbourliooiJ  oi'  Kn* 
kau.  Con»tniitiiie  thougltt  ^p^^Mwas 
4  Latili  irord  equivalent  to  mrvi  {de 


Adm.  Imp.  iii.  162],  whence  al«a  tbo 
nnDte  (ripfi9v\a  for  ]>oor  show  8Uch  ts 
Slarcs  vTp'aT,  and  r^cp^ovXiorot  for  the 
c'obhUn  who  mokv  thpm  ;  tlio  Serhs, 
hi>  aaya,  ir«ra  to  callod  becauBe  they 
w»Ti^  tliL'  iov\tn  of  tho  Roman  Einjwror. 
1.Tl(foi  ill  i'rocopina,^.  G,  iii.  14,  has 
bveiL  iilfiitilied  1w  Safarik  with  the 
Serba. 

'  Coiiat  i'orph.  iii.  [>.  143  («d.  Bonn). 

*  Below,  cap,  xi. 
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exiilauation  of  it  has  ever  been  sugj^'esteiL  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hunuic  or  Bulganc  name  leads  us  to  the  iuterestmg  con- 
clusion that  the  establishment  of  the  Croatian  Slaves  as  an 
iudependeut  state  in  i)Qlniatia  was  due  to  the  some  conditioDs 
that  established  the  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarian  Slaves  in  ^loesia. 
The  Slaves  of  Croatia  were  clearly  comiuered  by-  a  Bulgarian 
people,  just  as  the  Slaves  of  Mocsia  were  conquered  by  a  Bul- 
garian people.  But  when  and  where  the  fonner  conq^uest  took 
place  cannot  be  determined.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
Hunnic  Croatians  suddenly  entered  Dolmatia  in  the  seventh 
century  and  conquered  the  Slaves  wlio  had  been  forming  settle- 
ments tliere  for  the  past  hundred  years.  Some  definite  record 
of  such  an  event  would  have  l)een  preserved,  and  there  would 
have  been  most  certainly  a  Croatian  kingdom  ruled  hy  sovereigns 
of  Hunuic  names,  instead  of  a  number  of  jjractically  independent 
£upans.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  liabnatia  was  in- 
vaded in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  not  by  Croatian  Huns,  but  by 
Croatian  Slaves,  tliat  is  to  say,  Slaves  who  had  l«;en  con- 
quered many  years  before  in  some  country  nortli  of  tlie  Iianube 
by  Bulgarians,  and  hail  already  absorbed  the  individuality  of 
their  conquerors.  Turanian  Chrobat  or  Krobat  was  associated 
in  the  legcud  with  Slavonic  names,  Buga  and  Tuga,  Weal 
and  Woe.  I  may  add  that  this  theory  is  supported  by  the 
iion-.Slavonic  name  of  the  Croatian  governor,  Boanos  (jSoaco?), 
which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  Avar  Baiau,  and  of  Baiau  or 
Batbaian,  who  in  Bulgarian  legend  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Krobat 


I 


The  invasion  of  Croatians  and  Serbs  caused  a  general  flight 
coastwanU  among  the  Koman  inhabitants  of  Dalmatia,  and  new 
towns  were  founded  on  islands  and  promontories,  just  as  Venice 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  hy  fugitives  from  the  Huna  and 
a"?  Monemliasia  was  probably  founded  in  the  Peloponnesus  by 
fugitives  from  the  Slaves.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
Tnignrium  (Traii)  ^  withdrew  to  the  opposite  island  of  Bua ; 
Rausium,'  or  Ragusa,  was  founded  by  the  citizens  who  flej.1 


I 


'  Traguriitin  U  utctilioned  by  Poly- 
biua  (xxxiL  18).  It  is  coJIeil  TrTfaYYOii- 
ptoif  hy  CfiQfit.  Pornh. 

'  ll  ia  bard  to  uvoido  whetlier  there 
ia  anything  in  the  statament  of  Con- 
staiittue  Porpb.  <jicAdm,Imp.  iii.  188) 


that  t^o  original  name  of  tlie  'Paaunuw 
was  Aawroiw,  from  a  "  Romaic  "  wotd 
Xa£  =  clilT  (a|ijiarcMlJy  poniieoted  witli 
XSai).  The  chnn(;c  fi-oni  \  top  is  highly 
impra3)a1)I«,  aa  there  w  no  other  liiguid 
in  the  word  to  catu?  ossimilatioa  or 
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from  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Epidaurus ;  and  the  towii  of 
Cattaro  (Dekatcra)  had  a  similar  origin.  Salona,  the  home  of 
Diocletian  iu  Ms  last  years,  did  not  escape  destructiuu,  and 
some  of  its  inhabitants  fomided  the  town  of  Spalato.'  or  Spa- 
latro,  around  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  Is  it  fanciful  to  suppose  that,  when  the  people  of 
Salona  fled  from  their  city  at  the  approach  of  the  invaders, 
they  made  for  the  Emperor's  palace,  and  that  some  cried  iu 

fGreek,  's  palaiion  ('?  traXdriov — that  is, "  to  the  palace !"),  and 
lat  hence  the  name  Spaiation,  which  became  Spolato,  was 

*giveii  to  the  new  town  ?  Further  north,  in  the  district  of 
Libumift,  the  city  of  Jadera'  (Zara)  defied  the  Slave,  and  four 

.islands  opposite  the   mainland  —  Veglia,  Arbe,   Cherso,  and 

Xussin,  of  which  the  two  latter  together  arc  called  by  one 
name,  Opsara  —  also  remained   under  the  supremacy  of  the 
ipire.     The  inhabitants  of  these  cities  and  islands  were  called 

f'Momarun  by  the  Greeks,  and  retained  the  Latin  language.  A 
Byzantine  stmtegos,  in  whose  hands  military  and  ci\'il  powers 
were  combined,  resided  at  Zara,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  was  responsible  to  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  The  payment 
of  a  certain  tribute  and  the  contribution  of  ships  and  sailora 
for  sen'ice  in  the  Adriatic  were  practically  the  only  link  of 
connection  that  bound  these  dependencies  with  the  Empire. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Croatians  was  probably  nmch  larger 
from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  century  than  in  later  times;  for 
at  fir»t  it  seems  to  have  included  llosnia,  which  was  afterwards 
lost  ti)  the  Serbs.*  Croatia  wjus  divide<l  into  four  iupcs,  governed 
by  independent  princes  called  JEupans.     There  was  one  great 


dtaiimilatioD  (as  e.(j.  in  Iiudniala,  roa- 
xifpiul),  Anji'*}/  is  u'rit-raUy  dorivtil 
from  the  ship  Ai«o  ;  but  it  it  possible 
that  Kagosan  gallityfi  iiiiiy  h«r«  hum 
the  origioal  nrgo^ies,  unl  that  the  me- 

ItKtheatii  of  thi-  firat  tn-o  letters  may 
nsTe  brcn  •hv:  to  rcinintscvuces  of  the 
mythical  vcsatl. 

'  'AffvAXaOov,   intoq>rct*(l  by  Con* 

Htuitine  Torph.  as  iraXilTiOJ>  tuKpin',  a 
'ttio  polikce  ;  n  (l«rt\-*tion  n-hi(>h  seems 
in  th«  bigbest  il'egrec  (Joubtfnl.  ic^i- 
"Ka&ot  is  a  prickly  skrob  nnth  a  frnffrant 

■  oil,  anil  tliis  Orwlt  namo  hixm^  toTiuvc 

|ltM«n  a  Volkset>'mo]a^o. 

*  Const.  PorpiL    suys  that  Diailoni 
WW   called    la   "Komaic"  Jam   trai 


(Eomiic  Id  this  ]tuMgo  means  Latin), 
ill  the  eeoM  that  it  wu  roiuiilixl  iMfore 
KoiDc  (!)    It  is  not  easy  to  >c«  bow  be 

got /am  «nU  from  Jailers. 

'  Ditinmler  tle<lu4;«s  this  from  the 
statement  of  Const.  I'orpbyr.  that 
Croatia  bad  (Ipclitinj  iu  Ihr  uiiililla  of 
tho  Dinth  century,  and  that  its  military 
powrrr  hft"l  oupe  aninimt<-d  to  00,000 
cavalrj-  and  100,000  inCsutrv— uumben 
tni^redible  trutn  the  Mze  of  t^»ir  land  in 
lat^-r  times — combined  with  the  notice 
that  at  tint  the  Croatians  spread  them- 
BolvL^s  ill  Fiiiiiioniji  (pvideiitlv  Ltitver 
Hnnnonia)  and  lllvria,  i.r.  Dalmatia 
nnd  the  knil  north  and  cast  towards 
the  Save  and  Drina. 
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£upan,  but  his  was  merely  ft  titulftr  greataess,  which,  however, 
afterwards  developeil  into  real  monarchical  power  under  the 
extcTnal  influence  of  other  monnrchicol  constitutions.^ 

Suutli  of  the  Cruatians,  who  had  occupied  uurtlicm  Dal- 
matia  as  far  as  the  river  Cettina,  were  the  four  races  of  mari- 
time Serbians.  The  Narentanes,^  who  became  renowned  as 
pirates,  dwelled  between  the  Cettina  and  the  Nnroiita,  and  for 
many  generations,  li\nng  amid  inaccessible  rocks,  resisted  the 
iurtuences  of  Christianity,  whence  they  were  called  by  theu' 
Roman  neij^hbours  Pagans,  a  word  which  a  Greek  writer  of 
the  tenth  century  supposed  to  b©  .Slavonic  and  translated 
"  unbaptized."  The  district  between  the  river  Narenta  and  the 
to\vn  of  Ita-^'usa  was  occupied  by  the  Zachlums.animportant  tribe; 
south  of  whom  dwelled  the  less  considerable  Travouni  lietween 
Eflgusn  and  Cattaro ;  and  the  Dukljani '  between  Cattnro  and 
Antivari,  in  the  district  correspondiny  to  modem  Montenegro. 

"VVe  seldom  meet  with  the  Romans  of  Dalmatla  aud  tfaeir 
Slavonic  neighbours  in  the  general  current  of  Itoman  history 
during  the  seventh  aud  eighth  centuries.  We  may  conclude 
that  as  the  power  of  the  Avars  deci-eased,  the  power  nf  the 
Slaves  increased ;  and  that  when  Avaric  influeuce  had  quite 
passed  away,  the  Slaves  entered  into  peacefid  relations  with 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  before  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  perhaps  in  the  year  678,  wlien  all  the  powers  of  the 
West  vied  in  establishing  friendly  relarions  with  Constantine 
IV.     Soon  afterwards  they  were  coaiverted  to  Christianity. 


We  may  now  turn  from  the  south-western  Slaves,  who  were 
destined  tt)  remain  free  from  Turanian  influence,  to  the  south- 
easteni  Slaves,  who  were  soon  to  pass  under  a  Turanian  yoke. 
The  statement  of  Constantine  rorphyi-ogcnnetos  that  HeracUus 
settled  the  Slaves  in  Tlirace  and  Macedonia  cannot  he  accepted 
without  reservation.  We  have  seen  how  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  sixth  century  Thrace  and  Illyricum  were  receiving 
a  con.siderahle  Slavonic  population  ;  tlie  invaders  took  up  tlioir 
aliode  in  the  land,  and  lived  half  as  peasants  half  as  freebooters. 
During  tliis  time  tlie  valiant  and  experienced  Priscus  was  at 


*  Dumnilpf  notices  thnt  tlio  court  of 
tbc  ffT^tkt  iupan  bears  dear  tnc-rs  of 


Frtiik  iiiflriKiicfi. 
'  The  ialinds 


of  south    Dftlmatin, 


I^aina,  CanoU,  iUhdn,  won  coloiiiiicJ 
l»y  tlif  KniTiit/iiii'Ji. 
'*  So  colleti  from  the  town  of  Dio- 


i 
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tUe  hcatl  of  a  Romau  anny  in  tliuse  provinces,  aitd  could  to  a 
^gftaia  extent  keep  the  Slaves  in  check  and  prevent  the  land 
[rota  being  delu)»ed  with  the  strangers.     But  during  the  reigns 
,f  Phocaa  and  Hemclius  the  irolitical  aimrcliy  and  the  pressing 
^fficnlties  of  the  Tersian  war  rendered  the  government  unable 
((J  extend  its  protection  to  the  lUyrian  and  Thracian  iirovini-es  ; 
liiey  were  left  to  shift   for  themselves.      The  large  fortified 
toWDfi.  Thessalonica,  Hadritinople,  or  Morcianopolis,  were  able 
t,)  defy  the  Avar  and  tlie  Slave,  or  to  purchase  exemption  fnini 
tlieir  hostilities;  but  there  were  no  forces  to  hinder  the  occupa- 
tion of  tlie  land.     Wlien  the  great  Scythian  destroyer  marched 
gjjaiiiat  the  city  of  Constantine  in  626,  to  capture  it  in  con- 
juDCiion   with   the   Persian,   it   must    have  been    through   an 
ilmost  Slavonic  land  that  his  way  lay.     The  connection  then 
uj  Hemclius  with  these  Slavonic  settlers,  which  had  been  some- 
kw  banded  down  to  the  imperial  antitiuarian,  probably  con- 
!     liftkd  in  arranging  a  "  mode  of  liv'iug  "  with  them.     Heraclius 
(iouUless  made  compacts  with  tlie  chiefs  of  their  tribes — even 
fts  Constantine  and  Aetius  made  compacts  with  Visigoths  and 
Vaodils,  and  Zeuo  with  the  Ostrogoths — thai  they  should  inhabit 
certain  limiteil  territories.     It  cannot  he  doubted  that  Heraclius, 
fiftt-r  his  I'ersian  victories,  directed  his  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Haemus  countries,  which  sorely  needed  succour  after 
a  Iting  neglect ;  but  for  ws  their  histoiy  is  buried  in  obscurity 
(lunug  this  period.    At  the  some  time  the  decline  of  the  Avar 
monarchy,  vliich  set  in  soon  after  the  failure  uf  the  cliagan  at 
Constantinople,  influenced  tlie  political  situation,  and  a  general 
revolt  of  the  subject  Slaves  and  Bulgarians,  which  drove  the 
Avirs  westward,  may  have  been  attended  with  new  migrations 
to  the  lands  south  of  the  Banube.' 

Regions  of  Lower  Mocsia  and  the  lands  of  Macedonia  about 
Hutsalonica  seem  to  have  been  the  two  cliief  Slavonic  districts, 
or,  u  we  may  call  them,  tlie  Sclaviniaa.^  Tlie  action  of  Hera- 
clitta  doubtless  consisted  iu  recognising  these  settlements  as 
tlctHiDikucies  on  the  Empire.     Before  we  reach  the  end  of  the 


'  Of  the  (all  of  the  Avar  moii&rcliy 
MievGtUe.  Suid«a.  snh  nwv  'Afiafnt, 
W  (bit  Botice,  fin  rwt  'Afiipit  ol  DdX- 
><V«i  nti  irpdrvT  4p3i)»  ^i^t^aw.  In 
nttlMrMli  tbe  Avun  art  c*lled'0*ij9p«, 
'•litBtuuui  iiroverb  ifi  jirmcn'ixl  liv 


Ne-stor—"  They  have  vanished,  like  tlie 
Obri,  wilhoiit  i»o»lority,  wilhout  heir" 

'  ScJatHHi't  ilK\ajiwla)  ia  now  lued  Ctt 
the  lands  which  com.'^|>oDtle<l  to  tha 
ancient  Piiuiiouu. 
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seventh  cenLiir)'  we  shall  hear  of  the  "seven  Slavonic  tribes" 
ill  Moesin,  which  were  subdued  l>y  the  Bult^rians,  but  we  know 
nothing  luoi-e  precise  about  the  Moesiau  Sckviuia. 

Of  the  T^facedoniaii  8clavinia  we  know  more ;  the  Life  of 
St.  Demetrius  has  preserved  some  details  touching  the  tribes 
which,  settled  In  the  ueighbourhocxl  of  Tliessalonica,  harried  its 
territory  and  threatened  its  walls.  Betweeu  Tbessalouica 
and  Beroea,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Actios  and  the  Holiacmon, 
abode  tlie  tribes  of  the  Ih-ngubitea  and  Sagiulates.  South  of 
these,  a  district  on  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  (Volo),  in  Thessaly, 
was  occupied  by  tlie  Belcgez^tes  (whose  name  survives  in  the 
modem  Velestino),  the  Berzi-tes,  and  the  Bajun^tes.  All  these 
tribes  couibiiied  to  besiege  Tliessalonica  in  the  episcopate  of 
archbishop  John  II  (675-681),  sind  tiie  city  of  St  Denietrius 
was  hardly  saved  by  the  miraculous  protection  of  its  patron. 
Other  Slaves  were  settled  uii  the  Stryiuuu,  and  the  Ruuchines 
were  among  the  most  formidable  neighbours  of  the  cities  of 
Macedonia.  Most  of  these  barbarous  tribes  infested  the  sea  as 
well  as  the  land,  and  penetrated  in  their  light  piratical  boats 
into  the  waters  of  the  Propontis.' 

We  saw  reason  to  3U]»pose  that  in  the  reign  of  Maurice 
Slaves  had  begim  to  settle  in  the  lands  south  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus. It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Slavonic  element  in  Greece 
increased  during  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  while  the  entirw  atten- 
tiou  of  the  government  was  occupied  by  the  struggle  with  Persia, 
for  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  allow  so  much  credit  to  the  strong 
statement  of  the  cnntemporfiry  Isidore  of  Seville  that  "  the 
Slaves  took  Greece  from  the  Komans/'  Sdavi  Graeciam  Jionuxnis 
tulerunt.^  But  while  we  infer  so  much  from  the  woi-ds  of 
the  Spanish  bi.thop,  I  think  we  can  hardly  infer  more.  It 
is  certain  at  least  tliat  the  large  towns  did  not  fall  a  prey  to 
the  Slaves.  Athens,  for  example,  was  still  Greek  and  to  some 
extent  still  a  seat  of  learning,  for  the  great  Tlu'odore  of  Tarsus, 
to  whom  our  own  Kngland  owes  8o  much,  was  educated  there. 
Kor  had  tlie  country  yet  become  Slavised,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
become  in  the  following  century. 

^  Ada  Sanetontm,  Oot.  iv.  |ip.  I62-174.      Sre  Hopf,  Orxeehtaehe  Oesthirhtf, 
p.  Ifi.  lud  bclofl",  \\  387.  '  Chrm.  120. 
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COKSTANS  II 


The  history  of  the  successors  of  Heracliua  is  veiled  iu  the  most 
profound  obscurity.  We  have  no  contemporary  historians ; 
llie  writers  oit  whom  we  are  obliged  to  rely  almost  eutii-ely, 
lived  more  than  a  Imndrcd  years  later,'  and  it  is  not  even  certain 
from  what  sources  they  obtained  their  materials.  From  the 
curt  and  scanty  notices  of  these  chronicles  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  clear  or  definito  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Empire,  and 


*  Tbcophftnov,  ccinfcswr,  iiiid  Nice- 
pboniB,  I*ktriarcli  of  CotisLititinoplo. 
Both  wrote,  the  former  hU  Chrvniclc 
&ik1  the  Utter  his  tihort  History,  at 
,  tile  beginninfi;  of  tlit-  ninth  reiitur^'. 
TIk  iotereHtinj;  <jne«tion  is.  n-hnt  wert' 
their  sonrcM  for  iho  hisrory  of  th« 
soveutb  ocntury,  W'c  liitvu  stcu  that 
TliMphanes  utllinMl  Georeo  or  i^siiUn 
for  liie  PiMviaii  wmrA  of  Herocliutt,  ami 
up  to  tlie  year  628  (or  porhapa  for  a  few 
jotin  lalur)  there  were  the  entries  of  the 
Chroniam.  FaaehaU,  which  was  donht- 
lesB  consalted  both  by  TheophaneH  and 
Niwphomi.  IJiit  th*»  Booroea  (1)  <Io 
nnt  account  for  nil  tTir<ir  DOticm  iii  tho 
reigna  of  I'lioctLsi  auJ  HvracliiM,  niiil  {3} 
ontinly  deMrtc<l  them  for  tlie  later  part 
of  Ueraditu*  reign  and  for  tha  rsi^  of 
the  HerarJidae.  If  we  compare  the  two 
chronicltig  it  i-s  eawy  to  sea  tliat  tlio 
soarcea  u»ed  hy  Niwiphonia  were  alao 
used  by  Tliruphauris  mml  iu  wimc  <:tiiK» 
tbeir  rery  wonls  are  the  same.  But  it 
U  alao  clear  that  Theo|>lia)ies  had  acceM 
to  ewlier  writcra  whoac  works  were  not 
in  the  handa  of  Nioephonis  ;  for  (1)  the 
•oorcea  of  Nicephorus  dcacrted  him 
entirely  for  tic  reiKn  of  Conataas,  (2} 


>ricephom9  is  iiotclcar,  UkeTfacophauoM. 
in  tlid  mattL'T  of  chronolofQ?.  Oue  of 
the  authorities  usnl  by  Theonhaiien  woi 
doubtleiis  the  Chronicle  of  John  of 
Antioi'h,  rallwl  Malalaa,  who  pmliahly 
lived  about  700.  I  sufipcct  that  for  tho 
reigii  of  CoQfitana,  SUUlas  was  llu> 
chief  source.  It  ia  worthy  of  note  that 
in  Mrenl  placea  Tboopluuifta  uwa  tha 
Mneedonian  nameaof  t]ie  moiitha  (SISS, 
Sl£0,  6144,  S188,  6205  a.m.),  ffenomlly 
in  recording  such  occurrences  as  earth- 
nnakeit.  As  this  was  a  characteristir  of 
the  Faxfuil  Cfirimir/t  (not  of  .lohn 
MalnUa),  I  would  conjecture  that  ho 
consulted  soniv  lont  Alcxandriiio  con- 
tinuation of  the  f'ucA<tl  Chronicie. 

Beitiihtt  the«e  later  writeni  we  have. 
chiefly  for  the  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
Ada.  ConeitiorumtaA  theZiicr  Powtiji- 
ealu.  Some  diaptcrH  in  Pmil's  /lis- 
toria  Lnngohardontiii  arc  important 
fur  the  lBt«r  year*  of  CoiiNtituK.  Th" 
Viia  Seti.  Demetrii  has  been  already 
refeiTod  to.  ZnnnraH  and  Cedretiua  (or 
rather  John  Scylitzca)  prcienre  tome 
detailsTtnnaticedby  TheojOianea,  whi(!h 
they  prohttbly  druw  directly  from 
Theopbanea'  aourcea. 
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our  account  of  the  reigns  of  Constaus  II,  CoustanLine  IV,  and 
Justinian  II  must  uecessarily  be  defectiv& 

Yielding  doubtless  to  the  persuasions  of  his  beloved  and 
ambitious  \vife  and  niece  Martina,  Hemclius  had  drawn 
up  an  impracticable  will,  iii  which  he  enjoined  that  the 
administration  of  the  Empire  after  his  death  should  be  carried 
on  jointly  by  his  eldest  son  and  colleague  Constantinc,  by 
Heraclonas '  his  son  liy  Martina,  and  by  Martina  herself. 
Accordingly,  when  her  husband  had  closed  his  eyes,  Martina 
called  a  conclave,  consisting  of  the  senate  and  the  Patriarch 
Pyrrhus,  and  laid  the  testament  of  the  dead  Emperor  before 
thetn.  It  seems  that  slie  then  summoned  the  citizens  of 
Byzantium  to  the  hippodrome,  and  tliere,  supported  by  the 
presence  of  Pj'rrhus  and  the  senate,  made  known  publicly 
the  last  injunctions  of  tlie  gi-eat  HeracUus.  Tlie  people 
demanded  with  im|«itient  clamours  that  the  two  young 
Emperors  should  appear,  and  Martina  unwillingly  allowed  them 
tfj  Clime  forward.  Slie  was  determined  from  the  beginning  to 
take  the  first  place,  and  keep  both  her  august  stepson  and  her 
own  son,  also  august,  in  the  background.  IJut  tlie  public 
opinion  of  the  Romaioi  disapproved  of  tlie  sovereignty  of  awomau, 
and  they  made  her  understand  that  her  audacious  project  would 
meet  witli  opposition.  Some  one  is  said  to  have  cried  out  to 
the  Augusta,  "You  are  honoured  as  the  mother  of  the  Emperors, 
but  they  as  our  Emperors  and  lords."  A  cogent  I'eason  too 
waa  assigned  for  her  remaining  in  an  honoured  obscurity; 
"  When  foreign  amhassadors  come  to  the  court,  you  cannot 
receive  them  or  reply  to  them  " ;  and  this  decisive  objection  was 
thrust  home  by  the  rude  exclamation,  "  God  forbid  that  the 
I'oinan  Empire  should  fall  so  low."  The  jieople  dispersed 
cheering  the  Emperors,  and  tlie  Empress  retreated,  discomfited 
but  not  hopeless,  to  the  imperial  palace. 

This  first  scene,  in  wliich  the  schemes  of  Martina  were 
bftflle*!,  was  of  evil  augiuy  for  the  future,  and  we  sliall  not  be 
surprised  to   hear   that,  failing   to   accomplish   her    ambitious 

'  TlieopbsniM  ca]U  liini  HemclOnaA,  -igaituit  the  Sanirenii,  an<l  was  crowoed 

Nicpphonis  rallfl  liim  HiTBcliHS.     His  Auzitstas  in  1538  (Niccphoni*,  Mx.   S8 

(•Toper  ntid  iur)eriiitl  iiamu  was  doubtless  and  2S).    lie  n-as  born  in  filS,  and  utere. 

HcracUuH,  niid  be  naa  iiamr>l  [mptilarly  fciro  was  n^iaut  Iwouty-aix  years  old  >t 

Heractoiias  to  dtBtiiisuLili  luin  from  hu  his  fatlicr'a  dc-ath. 
tnther.    He  attcodea  hia  father  in  Syria 


I 
I 


CHAP.  VI tt 


CONSTANS  II 
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purposes  by  fair  mcaus,  the  stepmother  wns  prepared  to  resort 
to  more  <!aubtful  practices.  For  not  only  had  ahts  been  herself 
repulsed,  but  the  public  voice  had  unmistakably  declared  that 
Constantiue,  the  eldust  sou,  who  had  held  the  position  of 
Atij^istus  for  many  years,  should  enjoy  a  p-eater  di^'uity  and 
authority  than  his  younger  stepbrother. 

There  were  two  opposite  parties  now,  the  party  of  Martina 
in  close  league  with  the  mouotheletic  Patriarcli  PjTrhus,  and 
the  jHirty  of  Coustautiue,  who  had  faithfij  adherents  in 
Philagrius  the  lord  treasurer  {comes  »acrarnm  largitimium),  and 
his  squire  (uTroo-Trto-TiJ?)  Valentinus.  As  Coustantiue  was  ortbo- 
dns  and  bulieved  not,  like  his  father^  in  One  Will/  the  opposition 
of  I'yrrhus  to  Lis  government  was  all  the  bitterer.  If  Con- 
stantiue liad  Leeu  a  stronger  man  he  uinst  certainly  have 
prevailed  against  his  enemies,  supported  as  he  was  by  *;eneral 
public  opinion.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  he  niif^ht  have 
saftdy  banished  his  stepmotlier.  He  won  at  least  one  success 
with  the  help  of  Philagrius,  wJio  revealed  t«  hiia  that  HeracHus 
had  consigned  to  the  care  of  Pyrrhns  a  sum  nf  money  which 
might  servo  as  an  ample  reserve  store  for  Martina  if  she  sboidd 
ever  be  driven  fram  the  court.  Constantino  forced  the  reluctant 
Patriarch  t«  ])roducB  Uie  money. 

After  this,  Constautine  fell  sick,  and  forcliange  of  air  crossed 
over  to  his  palace  at  Chalcedon.  But  the  salubrious  atmo- 
sphere of  Asia  did  not  avail,  and  he  died,  after  a  reigu  of  three 
months  and  a  half.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  poison  was 
administered  to  him  by  his  stepmother,  but  as  one  of  our 
authorities,  who  gives  fuller  details  of  these  events  than  the 
others,  does  not  even  hint  at  such  a  suspicion,"  we  are  not  entitled 
to  assert  it  as  a  historical  fact,  though  it  may  seem  credible  or 
even  probable.  When  Philagrius,  wlio  waited  on  the  Emperor, 
saw  that  liis  master's  end  weis  approaching  he  felt  fears  fur  his 
own  safety,  and  ad\ised  Constautine  to  engage  the  army  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  his  children  to  the  succession,  in  case  he  died. 


'  Zan^tms,  vol.  iiL  \\.  813  \fA.  Din- 

"  NicephoTvs,  from  whom  the  pre- 
ceding Rcc^imit  i»  <k'riv(.>d  :  as  he  u«ea 
tbeexpnnton  fiat^  xp^y^i  awrtixtTo,  and 
CAtistaDttnc  KOftmt  to  hai-fi  lain  ill  for 
some  time  it  Chalcedon,  tlio  poiaon,  if 
tlitre  was  pDuon  ia  the  c«se,   must 


liavo  Weil  >  fllow  one.  Pyrrhtu,  ac- 
conling  to  Theophniics,  hftd  Kunmtliiiig 
to  do  with  Ilia  death  ;  bwt  tlien  I'^-rrhuii 
was  a  mcirntllii'htc.  Mftrtina'tigiiilt  was 
g^Deroily  bolicvvd,  niid  Coiistans  as- 
M>r1vd  it  an  A  fiict  ici  *  speech  to  tbo 
MDBto  after  hia  ncccsaion. 
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Constautiue  gladly  accepted  the  advice,  aiid  seat  Valentiaqil 
with  a  letter  to  the  army,  also  entrusting  to  his  care  a  laigi| 
sum  of  money ,^  with  wliich  he  was  to  persuade  the  genenUamidj 
soldiers  to  resist  the  iimchinations  of  Marlina  and  her  chile 

Hcraclius  was  proclaimed  in  the  city  successor  of  Coi|. 
stantitte ;  and  Uie  proclamation  of  her  sou  meant  the 
enc3'  of  Martina.     One  of  his  or  her  first  acts  wos  to  buti 
Pbilagrius  to  Soptae,  a  fort  in  Africa   near  the  Straits 
Gthraltar;    and   other  persons  attached    to  Constantine  »d 
punished,  though  not  with  death.     Valentinus  meanwhile 
not  inactive,  and  he  appeared  at  Chalcedou,  with  the  troopi  i 
Asia  Minor,  as  the  champion  of  the  children  of  ConBtaatiDe 
The  time  of  the  vintage  was  approaching,  and,  as  a  hirgc  aumli 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  possessed  vineyanis  on 
Asiatic  coast  round  about  Chalcedou,  the  presence  of  Valemiam] 
there  in  a  hostile  attitude  threatened  to  be  eminently  vexatioQ 
Heraclius,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine  III,  was  in  Coi 
tinople,  and  his  stepimcle  Heraclonns,  in  order  to  anticipate,  > 
perhaps  repel,  the  suspicions  and  murraura  of  the  people,  proilnc 
him  in  public  as  a  proof  that  he  was  safe,  and  embraced 
as  if  he  were  his  own  son.     Tliia  display  of  affection 
credible,  as    he   had    received    Heraclius   in    his   arms 
immersion  in  the  baptismal  font    He  confirmed  this  deiaot 
tion  by  swearhi}^  on  the  wood  of  the  cross,  in  the  preaenwi 
Pyrrhus,  that  neither  liom  himself  nor  from  others  should 
children  of  Constantine  x-eceive  hurt     The  asseverations  of  I 
own  good  faith  were  accompanied  by  imputations  against  ikj 
genuineness  of  the  condnct  of  Valentinus,  whom  he  accuse)!  ■ 
aiminj^  at  the    imperial   throne.     To   confirm  this  chat^ 
crossed   over  to    Chalcodon   in    tlie  company  of   the  younj 
Heraclius  and  tried  to  persuai-le  Valentinus  that  his  int 
towards  the  princes  were  friendly  and  loyaL     But  the 
of   Phtlagnus   refused    to    accept   his   suspicious  assanaflCfj 
and   when  they  of   the  city  heard  tliis,   they  believed 
Emperor  and  revileil  Valentinus. 

Meanwhile  the  vintage  was  ripe,  and  the  soldiers  did 
spare  the  gi-apes ;  nor  were  the  vintagers  from  the  city ; 


tfX^'    'o/uauara  =  2,010,400 
£1.2&6,625,  omittiag  -rim  «U^ 
T«7  doabtfol. 
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CO  loud  in  Asia.  This  state  of  things  prodaced  impatience  and 
discontent,  wMch  were  flugmeutfid  for  tlie  orthodox  by  the  fact 
that  the  monotheletic  and  unpopular  Patriarch  was  closely 
associated  with  the  Emperor  and  liia  mother.  Pyrrlius  was 
called  upon,  perhaps  hy  a  deputation,  to  cruwn  Heraclina,  and 
the  importunity  of  the  people  was  so  urgent  that  the  I'atriarch 
coumiimicaled  it  to  the  Kmperor,  and  the  Emperor  assented  to 
the  coronation.  Tlie  crown  of  his  father  Constantine,  which 
Heraclonas  had  put  away  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church,  waa 
placed  on  tlie  head  of  Heniclius,'  whose  name  by  the  will 
and  acclamation  of  the  people  was  changed  to  Constans  ■  or 
Constantine. 

A  strong  feeling  of  odium  prevailed  against  I'}Trhus.  The 
orant  and  superstitious  portion  of  the  community  ihought 
doubLle.ss  that  hts  impious  views  on  the  matter  of  one  will  were 
mysteriously  connected  with  the  disagreeable  state  of  things  that 
had  come  about  It  appears  that  on  the  day  of  tliti  coronation 
the  rabble  proceeded  to  SL  Sophia  with  intent  to  lay  rude  hands 
on  Pyrrhus.  When  they  failed  to  find  him  there  they  entered 
the  tlmsiaaterion,  with  a  crowd  of  Jews  and  other  "cacodox" 
persons ;  they  tow  up  the  sacred  robes  and  defiled  the  holy 
place,  and  then  paraded  througli  the  city  with  the  keys  of  the 
church  gates  hung  on  a  pole.  That  night  Pyrrhus,  seeing  that 
his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  stealthily  entered  the  great  church, 
and  worshippiid  there  for  the  last  time.  He  laid  his  cloak 
{wfMtpopov)  on  the  altar  ami  said,  "  I  resign  not  my  sacred 
office,  but  I  take  my  leave  of  a  disobedient  people."  He  crept 
out  unobserved  and  remained  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  pious 
woman  until  ho  found  an  opportunity  to  sail  to  Carthage.^ 


*  Nieephoms  uvi  that  l[«racUiui 
(Heracloo&a)  bade  Pyirlius  crown  liis 
ucplictr,  "bat  the  ^woiOo  coiut rained. 
the  Emperor  to  aixMUifilLsli  Lli«  work. " 
I  aupposo  tbfl  incidniit  indicates  the 
odinia  that  prarotlcJ  agAinst  Pyrrlnin;. 
Tbe  cromi,  vnluM  Bt  70  lbs.  nf  cdIiI, 
h«Ionae(l  to  Heracliua ;  it  bad  ueen 
bnriou  with  him,  Ijut  his  snii  Coastaii- 
tine  had  »hutni-d  it,  and.  ikflur  tha 
death  of  tlic  latU-r,  Hemiloriiis  dedi- 
catL'd  il  ill  St.  So^diia. 

^  Thi'^^irdiaiiea  ^aUr  him  Coiutans,  but 
oa  hia  comH  he  is  called  Conatautintr, 
and  Nioephoms  the  Prttriarch  vroa 
ignorant    of   Hw  name    Coiistaas.     I 


Htrongly  Mspect  that  ConstaQtine  vnu 
his  imiwriBl  nnmc,  and  Conttaut  only 
a  popular  name  (a  [turalhil  ca»o  to 
Hi'mcloiias],  In  tltat  case  he  waa  tba 
true  Couatantine  IV,  and  Hixteon,  not 
rift^en,  Conalajitinc^  ruled  over  the 
Romans. 

•  Nieephorna,  pi.  31  :  irp6t  t^ 
XaX^JifOT  (ac.  irAXn-]  6xtie\%u  Tha 
eiUtor,  do  Boor,  queries  "  Ka;»xiiW»«f'* 
iu  a  fcK>tiiot«,  nnd  it  is  ainioot  c<.'rtaili 
that  hero  (as  iu  other  places)  tben;  hna 
Iiwn  a  Mnfuftioi)  Iwtwpon  Clialcedon 
(Uid  Cnrtha^,  For  tho  following  refar- 
ence  to  Marlmua  and  TheodnsiuB,  th« 
pitlarsoforthodoxym  Alricn,  i*  'k^pui^ 
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Tlie  coronation  of  Constans  the  Second  rendei-eil  it  i)nictic- 
able  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Volentinus  and  his  soliljeQ 
at  Clmlce<lon ;  and  this  was  really  tlie  motive  of  the  jwpulai 
movement.  The  terms  of  the  compact  were  that  the  Cusu 
David,  the  brotlier  of  Ueraclouas,  sliould  he  crowned  Km]R!Toc, 
and  named  Tiberius,'  that  Valentinus  should  be  created  cDnq 
exeubitorttm,  that  no  accoant  of  the  money  which  the  Ute 
Kmperor  had  given  him  shnuM  be  demanded,  and  that  die 
soldiers  should  receive  a  largess.  These  events  took  place  ia 
the  mouth  of  October  (641),  and  at  the  same  time  Pauliu,Ui6 
chancellor  of  St.  Sophia,  was  elected  to  the  patriarcluJ  chair 
instead  of  I'^Trhus,  whose  theological  views  he  shared. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  year  641  there  were  three  Erapewn^ 
Heraclonas,  Constans,  and  Tiberius;  but  the  mode  in  vhid 
the  coronation  of  Constaua  had  been  extorted  and  the  vdt- 
known  unscrupulousneas  of  Martina  precluded  the  hope  of  i 
permanent  harmony.  Conceruing  the  course  of  events  an 
authorities  fail  us ;  all  we  know  is  thiit  before  a  twelveuoDtii 
had  elapsed  the  senate  resolved  to  adopt  the  violent  mm-vn 
of  deposing  Heraclouas  and  hanisluug  him.  along  wiUi  hii 
mother  Martina.  The  sentence  of  banishment  was  accompuMd 
by  n  barbarous  act  of  justice  or  revenge ;  the  tongue  of  tb 
EImj>n}ss  was  cut  out  and  the  nose  of  her  son  was  sht  Vt 
cannot  hesitate  to  suppose  that  some  terrible  provocatiou  htd 
been  given.  It  is  remarkable  that  Valentinus  was  banisbcd 
at  the  same  time,  whence  we  must  conclude  that  he  hi. 


ia  li«rilly  relovKtit  if  it  wu  not  at  Cartll- 
Bgs  thftt  Pyrrhos  was  qaetCioneil  t>y  the 
Clirioits  monks — W»*i  rwr  ftovaiWrur 
,  .  .  avifMuyuf  i  nitditisiintconct'tv»h1<T 
timt  monks  it  Clialccdnn  would  have  to 
»c«k  infomiatioii  from  l\Trliiift  wtncem- 
ing  wlmt  must  have  neuu  ivrfectly 
^miliar  to  them,  t)ic  EctUeau  (rwr 
4KTe84trrwf)  of  Ht'iiuHiis. 

'  Niccph.  !».  SI.  (DaviJ  iind  Mari- 
nuR,  tbe  KOiiK  of  Martina,  lind  be«ii 
created  Caesian>,  niid  licr  dnughten. 
Anguatina  and  Martina,  bad  Wen  cre- 
sted AnpiHtBB  iu  B8S  or  640,  ib.  n.  27.) 
After  this  jKiint  tbt-rc  in  n  pap  of  niora 
than  thirty  yearn  iu  tlic  r|>il«iitiiM_-[l  his- 
tor^*  of  Xk'cphoniB,  who  proccwLa  from 
the  plectioii  of  Putt)  to  tbo  intriarchate 
*"  «Ji  *(i  the  dentil  of  C'oBsUm,  wliom 
istantine,  in  608,  anJ  having 


boraly  montioiipd  tbu  ercnt  gOMCi*. 
tb«  yiwr  673.  Tbua  for  the  njn  4 
Constans  wa  depend  oluedy  oa  fbtic 
phanca  (for  other  aourcM,  tm  abon,  t, 
281). 

Thert!   ia   no   iraaon  to  aMtilw  lb 
lacuna  to  our  MS8.  and  nM  t<*  Nik 
phonu  hiuuelf.     It  Mt^nu  to  tiir,tit 
■Ircoily  stated,  to  indi(-at«  that  («  im 
reign  of  Constana  there  was  ettasta^ 
uno  Greek  soutro  of  any  rahir,  an>I  'Mt 
this  Hource  was  conKaltc(lIiyTtjr^(<hii»i, 
while  it  waa  not  Jn  th«  hamU  oi  Sim- 
phorus.      t  bold  that  this  K«m 
the  Chronicle  of  John  linlalas 
ncli.      Theophnnes  probably 
suited  some  other  toe*^;^  c' 
which  tliv   Mac-Giduuiaii   lountlu 
used.    S<e  abon,  n.  2S1. 
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changed  parties.     What  became  of  tho  Emperor  Tiberius  we 
are  not  informed. 

Before  September  C42  Constans,  then  a  boy  of  eleven  years, 
was  aole  soverei<j;n,  and  uot  long  after  that  date  he  mode  a 
short  statement  to  the  senate^  which  has  been  preserved  and 
desen'ea  to  be  quoted : — ■ 

**  My  fattier  Coiutantlne,  in  tlie  liMiinc  of  Ilcracliuft,  Iuk  fuller  ainl 
my  pnuidfiither,  reined  in  conjunction  \»rith  him  for  n  confiiderable  lime, 
bnt  after  bia  death  for  a  very  sTiort  space  of  time.  For  the  envy  of  his 
slcpiuother  Miirtiiia  cut  «tff  his  esct'llent  hopes  anil  deprived  hiiu  of  hifi 
life, — and  iLis  for  tho  snlci!  of  IlKrocloiioit,  th«  son  of  her  incef»tuous  union 
with  Hpraclius.  Your  vote  chip-fly  cnntribnted  to  the  just  deposition  of 
her  and  her  eon  from  the  unperiid  dignity,  that  the  Roman  Knipii*  sliouM 
not  behold  a  most  illegal  tiling'.  Your  noble  lordohip^  are  well  aware  of 
thu ;  anil  I  therefon:  invite  you  tu  iuisi»t  uiv  by  your  tidvicv  and  judg- 
ment in  providing  for  the  general  safety  of  my  subjects." 

This  short  speech  is  noteworthy  in  two  ways.  It  shows 
that  a  general  belief  prevailed  that  Martina  hail  poisoned  Cou- 
stantine ;  and  it  indicates  the  importance  of  the  senate  at  this 
time.  By  the  decision  of  the  senate  Martina  and  Hera- 
clonas  had  been  deposed,  aud  tlie  tender  aye  of  Constans 
obliges  us  to  assume  that  the  administratiou  of  the  Empire 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  during  tho  next  few 
years. 

Two  revolts  may  have  alarmed  the  mexperience  of  Constans 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  A  patrician  named  Valentinian, 
who  was  apparently  a  genenil  of  troops  iii  Asia  Minor,  re- 
helled,  but  Constans  caused  him  to  be  executed,  and  recalled 
the  army  to  tho  duty  of  loyalty  (645).  It  is  tempting  to  sup- 
pose tliat  Valentinian  is  a  mistake  for  Valeutinus,  and  tliat 
the  squire  of  riiilagrius  who  undertook  the  cause  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Constantino  had  been  made  a  Tatrician ;  but  the  other 
statement  that  some  one  named  Valcntinus  wan  banished  along 
with  Martina  makes  us  hesitate  to  accept  this  identification. 

Two  years  later  Gregory,^  the  exarcli  or  governor  of  Africa, 
revolted  "along  with  the  Africans,"  but  was  soon  aft^nvards 


'  Tlieoph.  6134  A.M.     Ktii-ffraj  -irpAi 

'  (.>□«  ia  (tau  to  conjccturo  timt  tbtt 
Gregory  may  hare   belonged   to  tbe 


Henidian  family — may  hnv?  been  a 
Bon  or  grandaoD  of  Gregory  the  uodo 
of  Hprocliiis. 
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routed  by  tlie  Saracens,  who  iuvadcd  those  pro\'incQ8  aud  ooto. 
pelled  the  people  to  pay  tribute  (647-648). 


While  this  tragic  drama  waa  being  enacted  among  the 
children  of  Heraclios  at  the  court  of  Byzantinin,  the  Smbosu 
were  exteiKliiig  their  power.  In  the  year  C4G  Uie  n(^ 
Maiiim),  who  had  unsnccesafnlly  defended  Alexandria,  nuuU  n 
03say  to  recapture  it,  'n'ith  a  fleet  of  300  ships,  but  the  Gmls 
were  utterly  defeated  iu  a  battle  whi>uh  was  fought  close  to  the 
city.  In  conseqneuce  of  this  attack  the  Arabs  razed  to  tbo 
ground  the  walls  of  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  made  Fofttit, 
afterwards  to  become  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt^  To  tbe 
Egyptian  dominion  of  tlie  caliph,  ^Vmru  had  added  the  vesten 
line  of  coast,  including  the  town  nf  Barca,*  as  far  as  Tri])olii, 
and  in  these  regions  tribute  was  paid  to  the  Arabs  in  the  foim 
of  African  slaves.  In  647  Abu  Sarh,  who  had  succeeded 
Amru  as  governor  of  Egyx^t,  advancetl  along  the  coast  in  tbt, 
direction  of  Carthage,  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioQcd, 
feated  the  Hoiiiau  governor  Gregory,  who  opposed  him  at 
head  of  an  army  of  120,000  men.  The  Semites  were 
ning  to  reappear  in  a  quarter  from  which  a  powerful  br 
of  the  same  race  had  boon  exterminated  eight  hundred 
before. 

In  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  failure  of  the 
ment  of  Manuel  at  Alexandria,  another  expedition  sent  by '. 
gainst  Muaviah,  the  general  in  Syria,  was  also  repulsed, 
the  Saracens  overran  parts  i)f  Asia  Minor  and   Aniienia, 
advanced  as  far  as  Tiflis.     In  the  meantime  the  death  of 
unbending  Omar  and  the  election  of  the  more  flexible 
led  to  many  consequences,  good  and  bad,  for  the  power  of 
new  natioa      The  chief  injurious  consequence  was  that 
ilisseusions  and  discords,  which  the  strong  personality  of 
had  lirmly  suppressed,  broke  out  under  the  weaicer  and 
unselfish  supremacy  of  Othman.     The  chief  advantage  waal 
Muaviah,  the  energetic  ruler  of  Syria,  was  permitted  to  ot 
a  fleet*  which  Omar,  wlio  had  a  superstitious  distrust  of 
perfidious  sea,  had  obstinately  forbidden. 


1  Tlie  sniToundisg  district  secniH  to 
huve  l»een  calltnl  Baikainc,  for  wtj  iwl 
in  Nioephoms  (|>.  Si)  ihit  Joha  wu 


i[)poiDt6djfra/^(BeDenl)afl 
au<1  Mut  to  SigTpi  Bffuint  At  i 
ceiu. 
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The  first  expedition  of  the  new  naval  power  was  against 
Cyprus  (649).  The  arinamunt  iiuiuliered  1700  ships;  Con- 
stantia,  the  capital  city,  was  taken,  and  the  whole  island  was 
ravaged.  But  Muaviah  did  uot  attempt  to  csccupy  it  perma- 
nently, and  perhaps  lie  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
news  that  the  Itoman  chamberlain  Kakorizos  was  sailing  agaiust 
him  with  a  larye  force.  Tlie  euiir  sailed  back  to  tliu  coast  of 
Syria  and  turned  Ids  attention  to  the  little  island  of  Aradus, 
lying  uot  far  from  the  mainland  between  Gabala  and  TripoUs. 
But  all  Ids  endeavours  to  take  the  fort  were  vain ;  and  equally 
\-ain  was  his  attempt  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  by 
the  mediation  of  a  bishop  named  Thoiuarichos.  The  Saracens 
returned  to  Bamascus,  but  next  year  attacked  Aradus  again 
with  greater  success.  The  city  was  burnt,  the  islaud  was  left 
iminhabited,  while  the  people  were  allowed  to  depart  and  settle 
elsewhere.     Aradus  had  been  a  lloui'ishing  mercantile  city  for 

'many  centuriea ;  it  was  tlie  Venice  of  the  Syrian  coast,  secured 
by  its  insidar  position.     Strabo  the  geographer  noticed  that  the 

.Aiadians  resisted  all  temptations  to  follow  the  example  of  the 

■Cilicians  and  adopt  the  trade  of  piracy.  Tlie  ilestruction  of  the 
place  by  Muaviah  is  an  example  of  the  barbarous  and  short- 

,  sighted  policy  of  Mohammedan  conipierors. 

In  the  following  year  (651)  an  Arab  general  marched  into 
tlic  southern  provinces  of  iVsia  Minor  and  carried  away  fiOOO 
captives.  Canstaus,  who  was  hampered  by  Italian  and  perhaps 
by  other  affairs  at  this  time,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Muaviali 
and  arranged  a  peace  of  two  years,  for  which  he  was  probably 
obliged  to  pay  a  considerable  sum.  This  peace  was  not  actu- 
ally violated,  but  in  the  following  year  the  liomaus  lost  Arme- 
nia by  the  revolt  of  the  I'atrician  Pasagnathes  (a  Persian),  who 
made  a  treaty  with  Muaviah,  delivering  up  his  own  sou  as  a 
pledga     The  Emperor,  who  ha*i  proceetled  to  Caesarea  in  Cap- 

[padocla  in  order  to  see  what  measures  could  be  taken,  despaired, 
we  are  told,  of  Armenia,  and  returned  to  Ryzantinm.  Never- 
theless, two  years  later  he  sent  forth  an  army  under  Maurianns 
to  recover  that  uuportant  country ;  but  Mauriauus  was  driven 
before  the  Saracen  general  Abib  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus 
(654  A.U.),  and  .tVrmeuia  remained  tributary  to  the  caliph. 

In  the  same  year  (654)  the  Komans  met  with  another 
reverse  in  the  loss  of   the  important  commercial   island  of 
VOL.  n  u 
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ithodes.     We  are  told  that  the  celebrated  statue  of  Hdico, 
called  the  Colossus  of  Khode$,  was  sold  ^  to  a  Jewish  tradtr 
of  Kdessa,  who  carried  ofF  the  metal  on  900  coinels;  a  ao[jce.| 
which  shows  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  Jewish  loercluflc 
at  this  time. 

Encouraged  by  his  successes,  achievc<l  on  an  element 
to  the  children  of  the  desert,  against  Cyprus,  Ithodes,  and 
little  fort  of  refuge  at  Aiadus,  Muaviah  ventured  to  o^guiift 
a  grand  expedition  against  New  Borne  herself  (655  ui.) 
Coustaus,  informed  of  his  intention,  prepared  a  fleet,  and,  Bail- 
ing to  the  cwast  of  Lycia,  aiicliored  iit  Phoonix.  The  eveati 
that  followed  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  chronicler:— 

"All  the  anrmmeiit  iif  Muaviah  was  collected  at  TriidiBi 
Phoenicia.     And  ha\'ing  seen  this,  two  brothers,  eervauis  of  j 
Christ,  who  abode  In  Tripolis,  the  sons  of  Buduator,  pierced  bf>j 
the  zeal  of  God,  rushed  to  the  prison  of  the  city,  wliere  Ux 
was  a  multitude  of  Roman  prisoners.     Bursting  open  the  gaUiJ 
and  loosing  the  prisoners  they  rushed  to  the  house  of  the  bi 
(emir)  of  the  city  and  slew  him  and  liis  staff,  and,  having  bune 
all  the  furniture,  sailed  to  Koniania.    Mua\iah,  however,  did  i 
give  up  bis  design.    He  murched  himself  on  Caesarea  in  Oiih^ 
padocia,  and  made  Abulathar  captain  of  the  naval  ari 
The  latter  sailed  to  a  place  in  Lycia  called  Phoeuix,  where 
Emperor  Constans  was  stationed  with  the  Boman  tieet, 
fought  a  naval  battle  with  liim.     And  as  the  Emperor 
preparing  to  fight,  on  that  night  he  dreamed   that  he  was 
Thessalonica,  and  awaking  he  related  the  dream  to  an 
preter  of  dreams,  who  said,  '  Emperor,  would  that  you  had: 
slept,  nor  seen  that  dream ;  for  your  presence  in  Thessalc 
means,  being  interpreted,  that  the  victory  inclines  to  your  foa.'' 
But  the  Emperor  took  no  account  of  this,  and  drew  up  his 
in  line-of-battle  and  challenged  an  engagement     The 
met,  and  the  Bomans  were  defeated,  and  the  sea  was 
with  the  blood-streams  of  the  Bumans.     The  Emperor 
garments  with  another  j  and  the  son  of  Bucinator  (m< 


'  ThwpluuiM  inoomotiT'  deaoribes  it 
ai  tunc  piiU(>d  down.  Tito  voIdssob  liad 
bMD  thrown  down  by  an  carthotuke 
about  225  B,c,  (Poljtius,  v.  88),  Pliny 
(Bia,  Nat.  31,  IS)  vTitcs  atd  Jaeena 
fUMtu  miraatio  eaU  It  wm  the  vork 
of  ChuM  of  Lindov,  ud  either  its 


materul  or  the  price  ttureaTw 
plied  by  the  sugc-oiginM  of  ~ 
trim  I'oliorcctoiL      Sm  AUhAl^, 
Li^e  and   Th'tught,  {ip,  33t  urf  Ml 

■  Wf   tfUy    rUrv,    "gI»C  ^HBtJ 

another." 
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above),  leaping  into  the  imperial  vessel,  hurried  off  tlic  Emperor 
into  anotlier  vessel  and  unexpectedly  saved  him.  But  lie  him- 
self, standing  bravely  in  the  imperial  ship,  slew  many,  this 
nt03t  uoble  man,  and  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  Emperor ; 
for  the  enemy  Burrounded  him  and  compassed  him  about,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  Emperor,  and,  having  slain  many,  he  was 
himself  slain  by  the  toe,  along  with  the  man  who  wore  the 
imperial  clothes.  But  the  Emperor  was  thus  saved  by  flight, 
and  having  left  all  he  sailed  to  Constantinople." ' 

After  this  great  reverse  an  event  hajipened  which  proved 
fortunate  for  the  Komans,  by  preventing  Muaviah  from  foIlo^ving 
up  his  success.  Tliis  event  was  the  murder  of  Caliph  Otlnnan 
(656  A.D.),  which  was  succeeded  by  a  struggle  for  the  caliphate 
between  Muaviah  and  Ali,  The  weak  Othman  had  fallen  the 
^ictim  of  a  conspiracy,  and  Muaviah  assumed  the  part  of  bis 
righteous  avenger.  On  a  pulpit  in  the  great  mosque  of  Damas- 
cus he  hung  up  the  bloody  shirt  of  the  slain  caliph  and  the 
mutilated  fingers  of  Naila,  who  had  tried  t«  protect  him.  Ali, 
the  aon-in-Iaw  of  Mohammed,  had  made  the  new  city  of  Kufa 
the  capital  of  his  caliphate.  Having  subdued  a  revolt  nt  Bus- 
aoitt  by  the  celebrated  victory  "of  the  Camel,"  he  iuvaded 
northern  Syria,  ami  the  Imttle  of  Sift'On,  where  the  forces  of  the 
rival  caliplis  met,  was  finally  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  infal- 
lible Koran.  Having  signed  a  document  by  which  both  agreed 
to  accept  the  arbitration  of  the  sacred  book,  Muaviah  and  Ali 
returned  to  their  respective  cities,  Kufa  and  Damascus.  The 
arbitrators  appointed  were  Amru,  as  the  representative  of 
iMuaviab,  and  Abn  Mftsa,  as  the  representative  of  ML  Abu 
Mftsa  was  outwitted  by  the  cunning  of  Amru,  and  Muaviah, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  was  the  rightful  caliph. 
But,  as  Ali  declared  the  arbitration  mifair,  and  would  not 
surrender  his  claim,  the  double  caliphate  lasted  until  his  death 
in  661  A.D.,  after  which  event  his  ^uu  Hassan^  abdicated  in 
favour  of  Muaviah. 

Occupied  with  these  contlicts  and  rivalries,  Muaviah  was  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  a  treaty  favourable  for  the  Romans  in  659 
KJ>.     The  caliph  agreed  to  pay  to  Constons  1000  uomismatA 


'  Theophanes  ad  fiM6  a.m.  He 
Always  colln  Itiuri&h  Ratios.  He 
I  uses  the  wonl  ifiufptita,  "be  amMT," 


of  tb«  csliptui. 

'  Weil,  I.  26.V     HoMLin  was  the  hero 
of  DO  Iw9  than  seventy  Jivorces. 
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(£625),  and  for  every  day  as  long  as  the  peace  shoxild  last.  &] 
horse  and  a  nlave. 

In  the  preceding  year  Constans  had  availed  liiniself  of  the 
tranquillity  of  Lis  neighbours  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  to 
make  an  expedition  agaiiist  the  Slaves  who  were  settled  lu  tlia 
provinces  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  were  manifesting  an 
unruly  spirit.  The  country  wMch  these  Slaves  occupied  was 
calletl  Sclavinia,  but  we  are  not  informecl  where  this  country 
lay.  Thus  we  cannot  decide  with  certainty  whether  Constons 
marched  westwai-d  to  the  Macedonian  laud  beyond  Mount 
Rhodoj*,  where,  as  we  know,  there  were  Slavonian  settlementa, 
or  northward  to  the  Mocsiau  lauds  beyond  Mount  Haemus.  wlxich 
were  then  almost  entirely  Slavonic  ;  but  the  former  alternative, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  German  historian  Hopf/  seems  the 
more  likely.  Constans  cioinpellej  tliem  U\  pay  the  Iributd 
'"**-— jyhich  they  had  refused,  aud  led  away  many  captives, 

Constans  was  a  man  of  strong  ^ill  and  restless  energy,  and 
he  displayed  these  rj^ualities  in  the  sphere  of  religion  as  well  as 
iu  other  departments.  To  his  ecclesiastical  policy  we  must 
attribute,  in  the  first  instance,  his  unpopularity  with  the  people 
of  Constantinople,  whose  detestation  he  cordially  reciprocated ; 
and  this  uupopularity,  hampering  and  oppressing  him  at 
every  step,  drove  him  tci  make  the  remarkable  resolution 
of  transferring  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  West  This  then  is 
the  most  fitting  place  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  his  reign,  with  which  his  expedition  to  Italy 
naturally  connects  itself. 


After  the  death  of  Heraclius  a  monk  named  l^Iaximus 
carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  in  Africa  against  mouotheletism ; 
aud  in  64C  a.d.  the  African  councils,  at  his  iustigatiou,  drew 
up  a  manifesto  against  the  heresy,  which  they  forwarded  to 
Pope  Theodore,  a  Greek  by  birth.  In  accordance  with  a  sug- 
gestion matle  by  the  orthodox  African  bishops,  the  Poiie  wrote 
on  the  matter  to  Paul,  the  monotheletic  Patriai-ch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  Paul  replied  iu  a  letter  professing  in  the  sti-ougest 
terms  adhesion  to  the  dontriue  of  one  will.  The  Pope  decided 
to  excommunicate  the  heretical  Patriarch,  and  performed  the 
ceremony  with  the  utmost  solemnity. 
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The  reply  matle  by  Xew  Rome  to  the  tlepoaition  of  r.iul 
was  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Constans  known  as  the  Typt^ 
This  document  is  not  a  declaration  of  monotkeletism,  like  the 
Ecthesis  of  Heraclius,  but  deals  with  tlie  question  of  one  will 
as  the  Ecthesis  had  dealt  witli  the  question  of  one  euer^y. 
Under  paiu  of  suHous  penalties,  it  is  conunanded  that  no  one 
shall  speak  of  either  one  will  or  two  wills,  one  energy  or  two 
energies  ;  tluit  the  whole  controversy  shall  be  buried  iu  oblivion, 
and  that  **  the  scheme  which  existed  before  the  strife  arose  shall 
be  maintained,  as  it  would  have  been  if  no  such  disputation 
had  arisen." 

The  spirit  of  tlie  Type  of  Constans  was  similar  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Heiiotikon  of  Zeno,  but  was  marked  by  a  more  absolute 
and  imperial  tone.  Paul,  doubtless,  urged  Constans  to  issue 
an  edict  establishing  the  doctrine  of  one  will,  but  if  Constans 
was  not  wholly  indifferent  (in  the  subject,  he  was  certainly 
not  a  bigot,-  and  such  an  edict  would  have  been  dan^^rous, 
or  at  least  imprudent,  in  the  foce  of  the  great  body  of 
orthodox  opinion  in  Constantinople.  He  was  only  seventeen 
yeara  old  when  the  Type  was  promulgated,  and  we  are  not  in- 
formed whether  he  acted  by  the  advice  or  against  the  counsels 
of  the  senate.  The  document  certainly  displays  the  true  spirit 
of  imperial  indifference  wl»ich  cares  more  for  the  State  than 
for  the  Church ;  and  its  form,  an  edict  and  not  a  symbolum, 
distinguishes  it  essentially  from  the  Ecthesis  of  Heraclius.  The 
penalties  to  be  incurred  by  those  who  disobeyed  tlie  decree 
were,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop  or  clerk,  deposition  ;  in  the  case 
of  a  monk,  excommunication  ;  in  the  case  of  a  public  oHicer  in 
civil  or  military  service,  loss  of  his  office ;  in  the  case  of  a 
private  person  of  senatorial  rauk,^  loss  of  property  ;  in  the  case 
of  a  private  person  of  obscure  position,"*  corporal  punishment 
and  banishment  for  life. 

Tlie  strict  or  bigoted  ortliodo.x  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of 
two  wills  deemed  the  Laodicean  injunction  of  neutrality  no 
less  to  be  leprobated  than  a  heretical  injunction  of  monothelet- 
ism.  The  Type  implied  that  the  one  doctrine  was  at  least  as 
good  as  the  other ;  and  in  Kome  there  existed  a  strong  feeling 

'  The  text  of  tlio  Typo  {Ti'iroi)  is  citlen^JtMcJtU,  iiu  1S8  nqp 

^ireserred    amonjcr  thf    cirta    of    the  '  ilis  father  ConstunUiie    had  not 

jstrrati  CuuiicU  uf  61!)  j  Mniiiti,  C'onn'I.  hiwn  o  motMlielcto. 

X,  1029,  "1031.     Compare  Hefsle,  Con-  •  r&v  iwuriiMtr.             *  tw*  d^ofwc. 
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on  tlie  nintter,  which  led  to  the  convocation  of  the  Lateian  Sjnod 
in  the  following  year  (649  a.d.)  Pope  Theodore  had  died  ia 
tlie  meautiine,  and  his  successor,  Pope  Martin,  presided  « 
a  council  which  condemned  monotheledsni  and  the  Trp^ 
Martin  was  a  man  of  learning  and  endowed  with  a  fine  ]>lijr- 
sical  frame,  "  marked  out  by  pn)videii{:t!,"  says  a  Catholic  ha- 
torian,  "  to  be  the  martyr  for  the  dyotheletic  faith."  After  the 
synod  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  informing  bis  Majesty  o{  in 
conclusions,  and  requirinfrhim  to  condemn  the  heresy,  "for the 
safety  of  the  State  is  always  wont  to  tionrish  along  with  tbe 
orthodox  faitli,  imd  the  Ixipd,  rujhlly  believed  in  by  your  cle- 
mency, will  assist  your  power  in  making  war  jnstly  agtimi 
your  euemies." 

"While  the  Lateran  Synod  was  sitting.  Olympius  arrited 
as  the  new  exarch  from  Constantinople,  with  uuperial  in* 
structions  to  secure  the  observanctj  of  the  Type  in  Italy  and 
not  to  respect  the  person  of  the  Pope.  It  is  said  that  01)id- 
pius  oi-dei-ed  his  s(|ULre  to  kill  Martin  at  the  communion  olEa, 
but,  though  the  man  constantly  watched  and  waited,  by  wmk 
miraculous  accident  he  was  never  able  to  sec  the  Popci 
The  superstition  of  Olympius  was  touched  by  this  evidenU; 
supermitural  frustration  of  his  impious  plans,  and  he  reveaU' 
the  whole  deaigu  and  the  reason  of  his  presence  at  Koou  t« 
the  intended  victim.  "  Having  made  peace  with  holy  CbordL 
he  collected  his  army  and  proceeded  to  Sicily  against  tk 
Saraceus  who  were  dwelling  tliere.  And  on  account  of  sb 
there  was  a  great  mortality  in  the  Itoman  army,  and  after  tbat 
the  exarch  fell  ill  and  died."  ^ 

But  a  new  exarch,  Theodore  Calliopas,  who  did  not  anirp 
in  Italy  until  653  A.D.  (15th  June),  was  not  of  such  irapresaoa- 
able  stuff.  Ho  was  obliged  to  wait  for  some  days  in  Boi» 
until  he  could  conviiniently  arrest  the  Pope,  who  happened  to 
be  ill ;  but  he  soon  seized  a  favourable  opportunity  and  con- 
veyed the  holy  father  to  a  ship  which  lay  in  readiness  to  kar 
him  to  Constantinople,  that  he  might  there  reply  to  cliai^ 
of  treason  which  were  alleged  against  him.  Martin  was  «wl 
to  have  conspired  with  Olympius  in  revolting  against 
Emperor,  and  it  was  on  tliis  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  not 
the   ground  of  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  an  impciial  odic^ 

■  AiinHtairiDs,  Vit.  Pimt.,  VU.  ifart. 
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that  it  was  resolved  to  condemn  him.  He  waa  not  taken 
directly  to  Constantinople,  but  was  detained  a  i)ri3oner  at  the 
island  of  Naxos  for  a  whole  year.*  Ho  relates  lilmseLf  that  he 
was  idlowed  to  enjcty  such  meagre  comforts  as  an  iun  could 
afford,  and  to  refresh  himself  occasionally  with  a  batlu  He 
arrived  at  New  £ome  iu  September  G54,  and  on  the  day  of 
liis  arrival  was  left  from  morning  until  evening  on  the  deck  of 
the  ship,  exposed  to  the  jeers  and  scofi's  of  Byzantine  scurrility.' 
At  night  tiie  weary  j>ontiff  was  canied  from  the  sliip  to  the 
prison  of  Prandearia,  where  he  was  obliged  to  remain  for 
ninety-three  days.  It  is  said  that  during  this  time  ho  was  not 
permitted  to  bathe  once.  It  is  evident,  altliough  not  expressly 
stated,  that  these  long  periods  of  imprisonment  antecedent  to 
the  trial  were  adopted  in  order  to  break  the  Pope's  finu  spirit 
and  torture  him  into  accepting  the  Type.  This  treatment  was 
an  imitation  of  the  measures  that  Justinian  had  employed  to 
tame  Popy  Vi^^ns. 

At  last  the  unhappy  bishop  of  Kome  was  brought  before 
the  tribunal ;  a  sairnariioi  ^  or  private  treasurer  of  the  Kmperor 
conducted  the  proceedings.  The  illustrious  prefect  of  the  city 
was  also  present,  but  not  apparently  as  presiding  judge.  "We 
need  not  dt*scril>e  the  details  of  the  trial,  which  seems  to  have 
lasted  but  a  short  time.  The  Pope  denied  all  the  vain  allega- 
tions of  conspiracy  and  rehellion,  and  sometimes  retorted  on 
his  ignorant  or  malignant  accusers.  It  appears  that  the 
Emperor  sat  during  tlie  proceedings  in  an  adjoining  room,  for 
it  is  related  that  the  sacellarius  ciiine  forth  from  the  Emperor's 
chamber  and  said  to  Martin :  "  Thou  hast  fought  against  the 
Emperor — what  hast  thou  to  hope  ?  Thou  hast  abandoned 
God,  and  God  has  abandoned  thee."  The  same  minister  gave 
orders  that  the  pontifical  robe  should  be  torn  from  the  body  of 
the  Pope,  and   then  turning  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  said, 


'  KaxoHwasroAcliod  in  thrcR  tnoiitlis, 
bat  ve  are  not  told  wbero  they  haltc<i 
rtt.  rmOr.  TUe  I'oiw  Wui  allowb-il  only 
BIX  serrants  (putrvti)  and  a  enue^tlu^, 
jKThsjna.  perMiia.1  attemlant  [Dua&n^, 
Olwt.  Med.  LtU.,€X]>1ait)f>  it  hy/atmdus). 
According  to  our  notions,  thi^  put  of 
the  treatment  wnn  not  1<>o  frll.  Thf> 
arrest  niid  voyaue  of  M&rtiii  «rc  related 
t);  hiimw-lf  in  a  letter  to  a  fmnd  (MunNt, 
X.  861-S53};  of  his  sufferings  at  Con- 


Htantiiw)[)lo  w«  Itavn  the  at'coont  of  a 
qiti^m  C/instianigftmus  {\b.  858  r^.), 
cf.  Hefcle,  iii.  208  t^. 

'  Martin  lay  "a  sjifctaclti  far  all 
angels  and  mon,"  s^yv  our  "ioo»l 
cluixtian "  Infominiit ;  ho  calls  ttiP 
tnockom  lupaa-i  (whicb  is  perhaps  iu- 
tended  to  suggest  a  lupaiuir),  ib.  854. 

*  The  geneml  name  in  the  w?v«iith 
century  u>r  the  count  of  the  aacre*! 
pathmoay  f/tee  below,  p.  824}. 
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"  Take  him,  and  hew  him  in  pieces."  He  also  called  upon  all 
those  who  were  present  to  curse  the  primate  of  Christendoai, 
The  executioners  roughly  rent  the  tnnic  from  neck  to  skirt 
and  exposed  Uie  venerable  jiersou  of  the  Pope  to  the  gaze  of  Ms 
enemies  or  judges.  Iron  chains  were  cast  upon  his  neck  and 
he  was  dragged  off  to  the  praeiorium,  where  he  was  detained 
for  a  short  time,  caged  up  with  common  criminals.  Thenoe  be 
was  conveyed  to  tlie  prison  of  Diomedo  and  thrown  with  end 
violence  into  a  cell  tiiat  lus  legs  we-re  cut  and  the  floor  wu 
stained  with  his  blood.  It  was  now  midwinter  and  bitterly 
cold,  so  that  the  I'ope.  who  was  in  a  weak  state  of  health  uil 
unable  to  use  h\»  Umbin  (he  had  been  obliged  to  assnine  an 
erect  position  at  the  trial),  must  have  suR'ored  intensely.  Two 
women  connectwl  with  the  prison  pitied  and  were  fain  tfi 
assist  him,  but  fear  witlUield  them. 

While  the  bishop  of  Old  Kome  was  undergoing  these  hat^ 
ships,  his  rival,  Paul  the  Patriarch  of  New  Home,  was  lyiq 
sick,  nigh  unto  death.  Constans,  after  the  trial  of  MattJn, 
visited  the  bedside  of  Paul  and  relate4l  all  that  had  happened, 
to  cheer  the  sick  man's  heart  with  triumpL  But  Paul  tell  no 
satisfaction.  He  said,  "  Woe  unto  me,  that  I  have  this  too  to 
answer  for,"  and  conjured  the  Emperor  to  desist  from  further 
cruelty  and  not  to  put  Maitin  to  death.  The  Kmperor  did  tiot 
indeed  reliant,  but  lie  decided  to  cliange  the  fate  of  Martin  fraa 
death  to  banishment ;  and,  aft«r  a  space  of  eighty-live  (kra 
spent  in  prison,  the  fallen  Pope  was  permitted  to  say  farewdl 
to  his  friends.  He  was  then  confined  for  two  da}*8  in  dw 
house  of  the  secretary  Sagoleba,  and  on  the  2Cth  of  Slaai 
655  was  sent  tu  the  i-emute  shoi-es  of  Cherson,  where  he  did 
before  the  end  of  the  year  (IGtli  Septtimber),*  liavin<;  enduid 
great  privations.  In  the  meantime  Paul  the  Patriarch  had 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  l\\Trhus,  the  same  who  had  held 
the  ]»itriarclial  chair  in  the  days  of  Heraclius  and  Maitlm, 
and  had  relinquished  without  resigning  the  office.  He  h*i  id 
the  meantime  visited  Cnj-thage  imd  Italy,  and  at  Old  Botae 
had  for  a  while,  really  or  feignedly,  acknowledged  the  error  o( 
his  ways  and  confessed  the  doctrine  of  the  two  wills,  Inl 
afterwards  retuniud,   in  the   choice   language  of  an  orthodox 
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writer,  "like  a  dog  to  his  vomit"     His  second  patriarchate 
lasted  for  less  than  five  months. 

Although  Coustaua  was  a  friend  of  Taul,  and  naturally 
desired  to  support  the  Byzantine  archbishops,  his  policy  in 
persecuting  Pope  Martin  was  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  of 
Justinian  in  persecuting  Pope  Vigilius.  The  Caeaaropapism  of 
Justinian,  who  composed  ecclesiastical  works  himself,  was 
4Hfft;rt;nt  from  tlie  imperialism  of  Coustans.  Both  sovereigns 
wished  to  make  the  Church  dependent  on  the  State,  "but  to 
Justinian  the  ecclesiastical  unity  was  an  end  in  itself,  while  to 
Constans  it  was  mainly  a  uieaus  tu  political  unity.  Justinian 
was  interested  in  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  for  its  own  sake, 
Constans  only  desired  that  the  doctrine  should  be  uniform. 
The  eyes  of  both  Justinian  and  Constans  were  fixed  on  Italy ; 
hia  Itahan  policy  influenced  perceptibly  the  ecclesiastical 
measures  of  Justinian ;  hut  it  waa  solely  witli  a  view  of 
drawing  Italy  closer  into  the  frame  of  the  lioman  Empire 
that  Constans  was  so  earnestly  concerned  for  the  unity  of 
religious  belief. 

A  great  object  of  Constans  was  to  bring  the  outlying 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  the  exarchate  of  Africa  and  the 
exarchate  of  Italy,  into  closer  imion  with  the  centre,  so  that 
the  Empire  might  present  a  compact  resistance  to  Mohammedan 
progress.  Syria  and  li^ypt  had  been  lost,  and  Constans  could 
hardly  look  forwai-d  to  recovering  them  in  the  immediate 
future ;  in  Rliodes,  Cyprus,  and  Annenia,  however,  he  might 
hope  to  re-establish  Koman  supremacy.  But  first  of  all  it  was 
imperative  to  prevent  Saracen  aggression  in  the  West,  wliere 
the  fertile  provinces  of  Africa  and  Sicily*  were  seriously 
threatened  by  the  imbelievera.  At  this  time  the  affairs  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  already  thoroughly  penetrated  "with  the 
Slavonic  tlemtint,  seem  to  have  occasioned  little  concern.  When 
he  had  recalled  the  refractory  Slaves  to  a  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Empire  by  Ids  expedition  in  G58,  Constans  might 
feel  secure  in  reganl  to  those  provinces ;  and  as  for  Asia  Minor, 
it  was  well  garrisoned  with  soldiers  and  regularly  organised 
under  a  military  administration.     He  was  free  then  to  fix  his 

*  The  6r»tcxpetUttonortbe  S»ra«Mii  fHurUi  dti  JUusulmani  di  Siritta,  i.  p. 

•niuat  Sicily  wm  made  from  Syrw  tu  82  a^.     Tbe  soconil   rxjiLHlitioii   wm 

452  ;  it  vu  afnitut  tbem  thnt'Olym-  rroia  Akxuulm  to  6^9  {ii.  pp.  9S,  dS), 

piiu,  tbo  exftTcli,  fought.     8««  Auuri,  for  which  aee  below,  p,  3iO. 
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attention  on  the  West,  and  he  might  dreaui  of  recovering  the 
lost  lands  of  Italy  from  the  Lombards  and  rivalling  the  fame 
of  Jiistinian. 

Circumstances  suggested  to  his  mind  a  new  idea,  and  carried 
him  furllier  in  hia  occidental  policy  than  he  had  meditated. 
He  was  personally  unpopular  at  Constantinople,  and  we  may 
suspect  tliat  conspiracies  sometimes  menaced,  liis  throne  and 
his  life.  By  the  orthodox  he  was  naturally  detested.  He  had 
followed  up  the  persecution  of  I'opo  Martin  by  the  persecution 
of  Maximus  and  hia  two  disciples,*  who  enjoyed  a  wide  celebrity 
as  champions  of  the  true  faith  against  the  monotheletes,  and 
this  persecution  seems  to  have  created  even  greater  odium 
than  the  aftliction  of  the  Pope.  But  an  unwise  act  m  the 
year  G60  embittered  still  more  the  hatretl  with  which  the 
Emperor  waa  regarded. 

Of  Theodosius,  the  brother  of  Constans,  we  bear  for  the 
first  time  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  we  know  not 
whether  he  held  the  rank  of  Caesar  or  not  He  seems  to 
have  been  orthodox  in  religion,  but  we  are  ignomnt  in  what 
way  lie  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  brother.  Con- 
stans had  compelled  him  to  become  a  deacon,  before  the 
death  of  the  Patriarcii  Paul,  who  consecrated  him ;  and  it  is 
said  that  Theodosins  often  administered  to  his  imperial  brother 
the  "uudctiled  mysteries  in  the  holy  cup."  In  the  yeai'  660 
the  suspicions  of  the  Emjwroi  were  again  aroused,  and  he  put 
Theodosius  to  death.  It  is  said  that  he  repented  afterwards 
of  this  act  "  After  his  death,"  we  are  told,  "  he  (Tlieodosius) 
frequently  appeared  to  him  (Constans)  in  liis  sleep,  weaiing  a 
deacon's  dress  and  ofl'ering  him  a  cup  of  blood,  saying,  '  Drink, 
0  brother ' ;  for  which  reason,  overcome  by  despair  and  dread 
of  the  apparition,  he  determined  to  go  to  Sicily."  ^ 

It  is  vain  to  snpjjoee  that  we  can  guess  all  the  motives 
that  may  have  influenced  Constans  to  bid  farewell  to  the  city 
of  the  Jiosphorus  in  662,  but  we  may  decidedly  reject  a 
sensational  story  like  this,  related  by  a  writer  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  eNidently  emanating  from  the  church  jiarty 
inimical  to  Constans.  It  is  bound  up  with  other  suspicious 
details.     "  Ho    left   his  wife    and    three  sous,"  proceeds  the 

^  The  Anutuii  (Theoph.  Q\m  A.N.) 
•  This  \b  nitted  only  bj  Oedrcnus  (Bonn),  vol.  i.  ji.  7S2. 
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cluonicler. "  in  the  city,  aud  embarked  in  a  fast  eailer  (dromon) ; 
ud  he  tamed  liack  and  spat  at  the  imperiRl  city.  But  even 
in  Sicily  the  dream  did  not  leave  liiin,"  etc.  This  attribution 
of  au  act  of  childish  and  indecent  spite  to  a  man  of  strength 
tod  ability  like  ConstaDs,  throw's  suspicion  on  the  whole 
aanative. 

The  scheme  of  ConstanB  to  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Kew  Homo  back  onco  more  to  Old  JKome '  was,  we  may  pro- 
mne,  influenced  by  two  chief  motives,  one  negative  and  one 
positive,  either  of  which  would  alone  have  hardly  been  sufli- 
QUt  to  determine  him  to  take  such  a  course.  The  n^i^ative 
■M^TB  was  a  desire  to  leave  Byzantium,  where  he  did  not  feel 
ttme  and  was  hampered  by  his  unpopularity.  The  positive 
BotiTe  waa  a  resolve  to  attempt  to  reconquer  Italy,  if  not  the 
>Ic  peninsula  at  least  southern  Italy,  from  the  Lombards, 
would  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  protect  Sicily  and  Africa 
ism  the  advance  of  the  Asiatic  foe. 

When  we  remember  the  scheme  entertained  by  this  Eni- 
perw's  grandfather  Heracliua  and  thwarted  by  tlie  influence  of 
the  Patriarch  Soi^us,  to  transfer  the  imperial  residence  from 
Ifew  Rome  to  (Jarthage,  we  are  tempted  to  draw  an  analogy, 
comclade  that  this  westward  tendency,  manifested  on  two 
ions  in  the  seventh  centuiy,  was  due  to  the  pressure  from 
£s8t — a  sort  of  unconscious  retreat,  in  the  case  of  Heraclius 
the  Persians,  in  the  case  of  Constans  before  the  Saracens, 
order  to  win  a  breathing  simce  for  organising  forces  and 
of  resistance.  This  was  a  direct  motive  with  Ueraclins ; 
bay  have  been  an  indirect  cause  with  Constaus.  At  least 
loay  be  sure  that  in  resolving  on  the  important  step,  he 
the  Saracen  problem — the  "  eternal  question  " — serionsly 
consideration.  But  the  ncgotivo  motive,  the  feeling  that 
administration  was  cramped  in  the  pampered  city  of 
Byzantium,  was  operative  with  both  Emperors.  The  Byzan- 
tinea  would  not  allow  Heraclius  to  leave  them,  but  they  made 
90  eflbrt  to  retain  his  i^raiidson.  Yet  afterwards,  when  Con- 
stans sent  for  his  wife  and  his  three  sons,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  obey  the  summons.^ 


'  ConsUas  mill  it  k-u  fitting  to  (>«>' 
higher  boooor  to  mothers  tliui  to 
linghton   (Zonmnu,    rol.    iii.   }i.    SIO 


(«I.  DinilnrO,  Bfc.  xiv.  »[>.  Ifl).     This 
u  not  iu«[ition«tl  by  TheopbaiK*. 
»  Sft  Iielow,  p.  305. 
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On  his  way  to  Italy,  Conatons  visited  Athens.  This  men- 
tion of  Athena  as  a  station  of  the  imperial  journey  indicates 
the  flourishiug  condition  of  the  Greek  city  in  the  seventh 
ceutUT)'.  Thence  lie  proceeded  to  Tarentum.  An  army  ac- 
companied him  ;  we  are  not  told  of  what  numbers  it  consisted, 
but  it  was  large,*  A  story  is  narrated  that  when  Constans 
landed  at  Tarentum  hm  firat  act  was  to  consult  a  hennit 
whether  liis  project  to  subdue  the  Lombards  would  be  succeas- 
fuL  Tlte  holy  man  prayed  a  whole  night,  and  in  the  morning 
replied,  "  No,  because  a  certain  queen  coming  from  another 
pro\ince  built  a  basilica  of  St  John  the  Baptist  in  Lombard 
territory,  and  therefore  ihey  are  protected  by  the  saint.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  oracle  \ri^  be  despised,  and  then  the 
race  shall  perish."  * 

Kotwithstanding  the  hermit's  answer,  Constans  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  duke  of  Beneventum  and  captured  almost  all 
the  towns  that  he  passed.'  He  razed  Luceria  to  the  grwund,  but 
failed  to  tftke  Aveniia.  Finally,  he  laid  siege  to  Beneventum. 
The  duke  at  this  time  was  Roinuald,  a  stripUng,  the  son  of 
Grimuald.  Orimuald  had  seized  the  Tx)njbard  crown  when 
it  was  disputed  by  the  two  sons  of  Rotliaris,  and  had  left 
the  duchy  t/a  his  son.  Romuald  despatched  his  nnirieius* 
Sesuold,  to  the  lands  beyond  the  Po,  to  obtain  succour  from 
liis  father.  Oonstans  meanwhile  pressed  the  town  hard,  but 
the  resistance  was  brave.  At  length  Sesnald  returned,  bearing 
the  news  that  Grimiiakl  was  coming  to  the  rescue  of  hia 
son,  but  the  Romans — ur  Greeks,  as  the  Latin  liistorian  calls 
them — captured  the  messenger  before  he  reached  the  city. 
The  Kraperor  was  frightened  at  the  news,  and  hastened  to 
make  a  truce  with  Komviald,  who  gave  him  his  sister  Giaa  as 
a  hostage.  Ccmatans  then  ^  led  Sesuald  in  front  of  the  walls, 
having  instmcted  him,  on  pain  of  death,  to  announce  to  the  men 

Sicily 


*  j4cUi  Scti.  Harlari;  tolUcta  in- 
numrm  mwnan  mullUtutine  man 
trmuffrensux  est.  Cf.  F.  C.  SchloiMr, 
Oe&chiehit  tier  hUHerstStrmtnden  Kaiarr 
ilea  otinmixficn  S/^icfa,  p.  SO, 

-  Wn  arv-  told  llmt  tii«  iiioiili[i*cy  wa« 
rulQlle-1  by  ttic  basilica  at  MoOiJo. 
(SIodul)  becoming  the  resort  of  nJiil- 
t«rprs,  etc.  PbuI  the  Deacon,  tlie 
hUtori&n  of  tho  LombArds,  who  vrote 
in  llio  latter  juirt  at  tho  rightit  wntiir.', 
is  Uie  tnain  Authority  for  chu  proceed- 


inKS  of  CoTiHtxnH  ia  Italy  Kti'l 
(Bk.  V.  ca]K  6  sqq.) 

'  omneaoiu  pens  per  quas  em«ml 
Langt^raontm  dvibikt  eepU  (Paul,  v. 
7). 

*  A  tutiir  or  rpo^ftt  {educator). 

*  ITiiu  U  tlic  onler  of  event*  in  Paul ; 
biit,  ns  till- (alitor  (if  ihc  Af,  O.  fl.  mlition 
remarks  in  a  note,  tht.'  uirrativo  lurdly 
li&ngH  toj^ther,  iutd  pEtrhnps  we  fthonld 
enppow  that  the  episode  of  SsKuld 
preceded  the  peace. 
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the  city  that  Grimuald  could  not  come.  Sesuald  dcmandod 
'tx>  see  itoiuuald  himself,  aud,  wheu  the  duke  appealed,  bade 
fajpi  hold  out  a  little  longer  with  coiistaucj',  aa  the  kin;;  was 
Approaching,  and  prayed  hini  in  return  for  his  owu  sacrifice  of 
life  to  protect  his  wife  and  children.  By  the  order  of  Con- 
atans  the  head  of  the  dauntless  Sesuald  was  hurled  hy  an 
ixomense  catapult '  into  the  towiL 

Aware  of  the  approach  of  the  Lonibanl  kiui;,  Coustaus 
loned  the  siego  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Naples, 
jt  on  tlie  way  he  was  harassed  by  an  attack  of  Mttola,  the 
oooiit  of  Capixa,  near  the  river  Calor.^  Kemaining  himself  at 
Uaplcs,  the  Emperor  committed  20,000  men  to  tlie  command 
I  of  a  noble  named  Sahurrus,  who  boldly  promise*!  to  subdue 
to  his  sway  the  Lombards  of  the  Bcneveutan  duchy.  But 
Sid>Qrma  was  ignominiously  defeated  at  Forino  by  Komuald, 
who  advanced  to  meet  liim  with  part  of  his  father's  army. 

It  ap|>ears  tliat,  discouraged  by  this  defeat  and  the  un- 
expected, resistance  of  the  Lombards,  Coustans  siurrendered  his 
fAe&  of  shifting  the  balance  of  the  empire  to  the  West ;  he 
4Kt&inly  abandone<l  the  project  of  fixing  his  capital  at  Rome. 
2e  proceeded  tliither  from  Naples,  and  was  met  at  the  sixth 
milestone  from  tlie  city  by  a  great  procession,  led  by  Pope 
Vitalian,  who  presented  him  with  a  cloak  inwoven  with  gold. 
He  stayed  for  twelve  days  within  the  walls,  the  first  Kmperor 
i^  New  Rome  that  had  visited  Old  Rome  for  wellnigh  three 
centuries.  But  he  showed  scant  respect  for  the  eternal  city, 
the  venerable  mother  of  the  Empire.  He  dismantled  her  of  her 
bronze  ornaments,^  in  order  that  he  might  enrich  her  daughter, 
tlie  younger  Home.*  This  incident  seems  to  signify  that  he 
intended  to  return  to  his  eastern  residence  at  some  future  time. 
Meanwhile  he  had  resolved  to  live  iu  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
^srliither  he  proceeded  *  from  Homo  by  Naples  and  Reggio.     A 


'  VvaX,  T.  9,  yttrariam. 
'  "HtAt  ncuprentam. 

'  He  itrippcd  the   Pantheon  of  its 

l>rociiv  tilefl,    U^laa   aerau.      Pbocu 

)>aU  f^tvcn  ttie  ranth<-oD  bo  tlis  Roniui 

OlicrcL,  ui'l  it  hi4l  become  tbo  buiUct 

of  If.,    RlnMil  Mary  {hreUu  Mtmat), 

- .  11.    It  u  ftlw  worthy  or  note 

jUunis,  tJic  archbbhop  of  Ka- 

hUU,  indaccd  Constaa^  to  makf?  him 

_ldepeoi)citt  of  Bome,  and  give  the 


BaTeanate  archlnahops  the  pririlegc  of 
recelTiiig  the  fallUtm  directly  from  the 
Emperor.  Thu  (-[litaph  ofHaurus  lamls 
him  for  hariug  rreed  BtT«aD&  from  the 
yoke  of  RciQian  flervituda  (Agnellus, 
Vila  Mauri,  cap.  4}. 

*  fju^iw,  [tej^lcu]  aimal  eum  alii* 
omuibus  ornamentu  Vontkmtiiiopolim 
traMsmilterrt  (it.) 

'  per  indietioHem  amtimam,  863>664 
ti4.) 
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LaLin  hisloriaii  complams  that  be  governed  with  a  rod  of  itqil 
"  He  imposed  such  afflictions  on  the  peoplu,  on  the  mhabitmitv 
or  proprietors  of  Calabria,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Sardinia,  as  vew 
never  heard  of  l>erore,  so  tliat  even  wives  were  separated  ihw 
husbands  and  sons  &om  their  parents."'  Churches  ven 
rohbed  uf  their  treasures.  The  south  of  Italy  belonged,  not  to 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but  to  the  government  of  Sicily  sad 
Sardiiiia ;  aud  perhaps  the  disorganised  state  of  Africa^  oving 
to  the  attacks  of  tlie  Saracens,  induced  Constaiis  to  attach  ito 
administration  also  to  that  of  Sicily.  He  thus  formed  a  son 
of  special  imperial  prefecture  or  principality,  with  Syracuse  Gir 
capital  and  residence.  How  far  he  directed  the  admiai^tn* 
tiou  in  the  East  we  are  not  told,  but  his  son  Constautine  ii 
represented  by  the  historians  as  acting  irresponsibly  at  Coo* 
stantinople,  and  carrying  on  negotiations  with  the  court  of 
Damascus. 

In  his  sphere  of  government,  where  he  presided  for  about 
fire  years,  Coustans  ha^l  two  enemies,  one  on  either  aide,  tlu 
Saracens  in  Africa  and  the  Loml)ard  duke  of  Beneveutaio  it 
southern  Italy.  He  recovered  Carthage  and  other  cities  vrhieh 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  but  tiioe 
successes  were  obliterated  by  the  great  defeat  which  a  Kom| 
army  of  30,000  men  experienced  at  Tripolis.  The  Saitt^H 
however,  did  not  yet  obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  Afiie^ 
and  if  Coustans  had  not  imposed  such  severe  taxation,  ud 
thus  appeared  less  a  deliverer  tlnm  an  oppressor,  it  is  powUi 
that  Africa  might  have  remained  a  Homan  province  loogBf 
than  it  did.  lu  Italy,  Komuald  gained  some  successes,  but 
made  no  considerable  addition  to  Lombard  territory.  Tli 
presence  of  Constans  in  the  "West  seems  to  have  roused  scmi 
apprehensions  in  the  Frank  kingdom ;  the  mayors  of  fte 
palace  may  have  thought  that  he  clierished  the  daring  desip 
of  recovering  the  long-lost  Gallic  provinces  for  the  Empire 

In  the  year  0G8  Coustaua  woa  assassinated  at  Sjiacusein 
the  baths  called  Daphne.  A  certain  Andreas,  the  boh  of 
Troilus.  went  into  the  bnth  with  him  to  wait  upon  him.  At 
the  Empenir  was  preparing  to  smear  himself  with  Gallic  eosp,^ 
Andreas,  seizing  tlie  vessel  in  which  the  soap  was  contaiaed 


'  AgnellttH,  VHa  Mauri,  cap.  4. 
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struck  him  on  the  head  with  it  and  lied.  When  the  Emperor 
tarried  long  in  the  bath,  his  attendants,  vho  wore  waiting  out- 
side, nishud  in  a.iu\  found  liiin  d^>itd.  As  soon  as  he  wa.s 
buried,  unknown  persons '  compelled  an  Armeiiiaii  named 
Mizizios  to  assume  the  purple,  "  because  he  wa3  very  good- 
looking  and  hnndsome."  The  usurper'.'?  reign  was  short,  for 
the  young  Constantinc  arrived  promptly  from  Constantinople 
with  a  hirge  armament^  and  put  both  Mizizios  and  Andreas 
to  death.  It  is  possible  that  Andreas  may  have  been  the 
instrument  of  conspirators  greater  than  himself;  for  a  certain 
Justinian  of  high  position  was  executed,  and  his  son  Ger- 
manus,'  who  was  destined  in  future  days  to  be  famous  as  a 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  an  opponent  of  iconoclasm, 
underwent  the  indignity  of  emasculation.  The  names  Jus- 
tinian and  Germanus  remind  us  of  the  great  imperial  house 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  one  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that 
Germanus  the  Patriarc]i  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  kins- 
folk of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Constans  may  be  considered  a  typical  example  of  a  certain 
class  of  later  Eomau  Kmperora.  Then;  is,  I  apprehend,  a 
general  idea  current  that  the  Emperors  who  reigned  at  Con- 
stantinople were,  almost  without  exception,  either  weak  and 
cruel  profligates  or  strong  and  cruel  profligates,  and  that,  if  any 
were  strong,  their  strength  was  generally  misdirected.  Such 
an  idea  is  totally  false.  Brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  iu- 
trigiie  and  danger,  calculated  to  foster  the  faculty  oi  self-help 
in  a  strong  boy  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
cynicism,  Constaus  grew  u]3  a  stern  and  inflexible  man,  with 
decided  opinions  on  policy  and  administration^,  resolved  to  act 
independently  and  not  afraid  of  innovation,  surprisingly  free 


^  Theoph.  (dl60  A.M.)  does  not  define 
TrhathenersouBwcre.  TbattlioelovstiDU 
of  llbimoB  vma  not  the  will  of  the  anny 
fs  Mated  by  Paul.  Diac.  v.  12,  ret^nwrn 
arrtjntii  mi  aitquc  c/rientaii»  cetreitus 
coltiniofe  ;  hut  t)i«  mlitOT  of  PahI  (in 
M.  O.  H.)  Iliinks  that  PauI'b  only 
source  was  the  Life  of  Pope  AdtodcUus, 
and  tliat  he  misamlershiod  tb«  words 
Hestaitis  qui  erai  iit  Sitilia  cum  cxncitu 
oriental  wtarUaavit  et  arripuU  rojnitvu 
ThcM  vorda,  howBVw,  do  not  justify 
08  in  making  the  army  priraanly  n- 
sponsible,  though  of  coarse  it  must  Iuit« 
tadtly  consented. 


'  PkdI  does  not  mention  the  prMencs 
of  Coiistsntine.  He  Bays :  cvnira  yiKi* 
Italiae  milUcs,  alii  per  Jliilriam,  aiH 
fter  piirU-A  Campunute,  alii  vero  n  jxtrti- 
fiui  jifrieae  ti  Sardiniae  vcttiaUta  i'n. 
Siruciua*  eiim  viia  privaruiU.  Some 
M!^.  insert  rmi/toe  l»fore  mtiiles,  and 
I  believe  it  sboald  !«  reUined,  aa  xo- 
ft-rriiig  to  troo|i!i  from  the  exsri-hatc. 
I  waold  read  /(alioe  alii  Aemiliat 
mtiitei,  alii  haviug  fmllcii  i>iit  ufter  the 
stffiilftr  ]att«ra  of  Italian ;  or  porbAps 
omit  Itaiiae,  which  ta  uunecessary. 

'  Zonanu,  vol.  ill.  p.  816  [od.  Dia* 
(lorf). 
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from  religious  bigotry  in  a  bigoted  age,  nn  nnnsually  stTQajT 
and  ca[>ablc  ruler.  ^Uthough  his  ecclcemsticol  attitude  diecr 
upon  him  the  disfavour  of  orthodox  contemporaries  aud 
historians,  we  hear  not  a  single  hint  that  he  vras  addicttti  lo 
sensuality,  aud  this  is  a  testimony  to  his  austere  life — neguiTe 
indeed,  but  extremely  weighty  when  we  consider  what  ac&u- 
dalous  calumnies  it  has  always  been  usual  to  circulate  on  the 
snialleat  pretext  regarding  persons  of  obnoxious  religious 
opinions.  He  was  never  under  the  influence  of  ministen,  as 
far  as  we  know,  and  his  iudependeut  self-reliant  conduct  tniy 
have  sometimes  seemed  obstinacy ;  but  it  is  hard,  on  our  iit- 
sutticicnt  data,  to  judge  of  individual  deeds.  In  regard  to  the 
act  which  has  excited  most  odium,  the  execution  of  his  brotlier. 
we  are  ignorant  of  hie  motives  and  the  circumstances  of  tlio 
case.  It  was  an  unwise  act  for  a  prince  who  was  onpopidtr 
with  the  orthodox ;  an  orthodox  prince,  like  Constoutine  thi 
Great,  might  have  done  woi-se  things  with  impuoity. 

We  can,  however,  fonii  an  opinion  of  the  general  policy  rf 
Constans,  and  we  must  pronoouce  it  to  have  been  perren^ 
tliough  not  fruitless.     In  two  dtSereut  ways  he  opp"  -  i  :' 
tendencies  of  his  {^e. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lloman  Empire  was  becoming  «xvf 
year  more  deeply  tinged  with  an  ecclesiastical   colour.     In 
this  respect  a  great  change  had  silently  taken  place  daring  tin 
last  hundred  years,  since  the  tune  of  Justinian.     The  chrisliu 
element  of  the  cluistian  Komau  Empire  has  become  domioisi 
in  men's  minds,  the  Komau  element  has  fallen  iuiu  the  kd- 
ground.     The  importance  of  the  Patriarch  has  increased,  and  i 
dose  union  between  him  and  the  Emperor  is  more  than 
necessary.     I  do  not  refer  to  any  change  in  State  mec' 
or  in  the  administration  of  law,  though  here  too  Boman 
tions  have  undergone  distinct  alterations,  but  to  a  chi 
the  public  mind,  and  the  views  of  people  on  politics, 
and  life   in  general.     Now  when  Constans,  by  the  \ 
his  Type,  asserted,  as  it  were,  the  insignificance  of  the  b 
theologiciU  prubWm  of  the  day,  and,  assuming  au  attit 
indiflerence  to  the  doctrinal    question,  r^arded    the 
entirely  from  a  political  point  of  view,  he  clearly  op{)osed 
tendency  of  bis  age  to  look  upon  church  matters  as  the  vittl 
interests  of  the  world.     In  this  respect  Constans  had  mon 
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in   common    with    the    earlier  than  yr\i\\    the    later    Ttoruan 
^perois,  and  so  far  he  was  retrograde. 

In  the  second  place,  ever  since  Coustantine  the  Great  had 
bailt  his  new  capital  on  the  Boaphoms,  the  gravitation  of  the 
Empire  had  tended  to  centre  in  New  Eome ;  thu  Kunian  Empire 
bid  tended  to  contract  itaelf  to  south-eastern  Europe,  while 
tbe  provinces  which  it  still  retained  iu  the  West  became,  as  it 
were,  important  ontjiosts.  The  idea  of  Constans  to  take  tlie 
loeptre  from  the  daughter  and  restore  it  to  the  mother  was 
ICtngnde  and  unpractical ;  and  he  could  make  no  serious 
attempt  to  realise  the  scheme.  It  would  have  involved  a 
iteiggle  against  the  conditions  of  geogi-aphy,  a  struggle  where- 
in oaly  in  its  best  days  the  Roman  Empire  could  succeed. 
Sifice  the  time  of  Thcodosius  the  Great,  nay  since  tlic  time  of 
Diocletian  and  still  earlier,  we  can  trace  the  tendency  of  south- 
and  south-western  Europe  to  throw  off  the  unnatural 
ily  superinduced  by  Komausway.  Notwitlistaudiug,  Constau- 
Dople  retained  a  hold  on  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  for  many  con- 
1,  but  the  bond  was  always  loose.  At  the  same  time  the 
laence  of  Greek  civilisation  on  western  Europe  thnmjjh  these 
provinces  was  of  high  importance;  and  thus,  although 
scheme  of  Constaus  to  abandon  Now  Home  was  per\'er8e, 
most  have  done  useful  work  in  consolidating  the  Homan 
in  sonthem  Italy,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  its 
leuce  there  until  the  eleventh  century. 
Bat  if  Constans  stands  condemned  in  the  light  of  ecmneni- 
tendenciea,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Julian,  and  many  others 
by  his  side.  It  may  seem  startling  to  place  him  among 
devoted  to  an  ideal  or  inspired  by  enthusiasm ;  but  this 
Emperor  of  the  seventh  century,  animated  with  some 
ion  of  the  old  Bomau  spirit,  and  out  of  touch  with  his 
lge»  was  one  of  the  men  in  history  who  have  trodden  the 
alone.  Of  his  domestic  life  wo  know  notluDg,  not 
the  name  of  his  wife.  The  only  record  on  the  matter, 
led  up  from  the  waves  of  time,  is  that  from  Italy  or  Sicily 
igammoued  his  wife  and  sons,  and  that  two  powerful  ministers 
some  writers  said,  the  Byzantine  people ')  reftised  to  permit 


:2oouiu,  xir.  19,  "f»oiit«  of  liis 
■  [■wsntcd  this.  But  others  tuy 
tlM  people  (ri  nXrfioi)  of  the  city 
uot  {KTiuit  tlirai  to  go."    Tbc«- 

voL.  n 


phaoea  aays  in  one  place  (8153  A.ii.) 
tli&t  Uiv  Byxnutinca  would  not  let  them 
gv,  in  Bootbcr  pUl-q  (6160  a.ii.)  he 
attributes  th«  intervention  to  Anureui 
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them  to  obey  the  summons.     The  last  years  of  his  life  at  least  | 
were  mit  enlivened  or  eiicimibered  by  donieslic  society. 

As  to  the  Saracens,  little  was  added  to  their  previous  con- 
quests during  the  reign  of  Constans,  and  therefore  we  must 
pronounce  that  his  foreign  policy  was  on  the  whole  anc- 
oessftU.  They  had  indeed  seciired  a  footing  in  Armenia,  in 
Cyprus,  in  Ehodes,'  even  in  Africa,  but  these  were  small  reverses 
compared  with  the  losses  experienced  by  Heracliiis.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  Muanah  would  probably  have  extended  his 
dominions  farther  but  fur  the  war  of  succesmon  with  Ali  ; 
nevertheless  we  are  only  entitled  to  consider  actual  results,  and 
we  must  agree  with  Finlay  when  he  says  of  Constans  that 
"  the  Kinpire  nndenvcnt  no  very  sensible  diminution  of  its 
territory  during  his  reign,  and  he  certainly  left  its  militar)*  forces 
in  a  more  efRcient  conditiuu  tlian  he  found  them."  Nor  should 
I  omit  to  mention  that  to  Constans  may  have  been  dae  a 
partial  reorganisation  of  the  provinces. 


The  Saracens  were  not  inactive  while  Constans  was  in  the 
western  regioas  of  the  Empire ;  they  invaded  Asia  Minor 
almost  every  year.  In  663  "Eomanla/'  as  the  Koman  Empire 
was  called  in  ^Vsla,  was  invaded,  many  captives  were  led 
away,  and  many  places  rendered  desolate.  In  664  Abd 
Errohman  repeated  the  expedition,  and  this  time  wintered  in 
Ronian  t<?mtory,  where  in  the  fullnwing  y<iar  he  was  joined  by 
a  body  of  Slaves,  who  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  preferred 
to  be  the  slaves  of  the  caliph  than  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor. 
Five  thousand  of  these  Slaves  were  settled  in  Syria,  at  a  place 
called  Seleucobolus,  in  the  district  of  Apamea.''  The  years 
666  and  667  were  marked  by  expeditions  of  Busur  against 
Bomania.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  permanent  injury  was 
inflicted  by  these  incursions. 

At  this  time  the  troops  stationed  on  the  Armenian  frontier, 
and  called  Arnicniakoi,  wert;  commanded  by  a  general  of  Persian 
origin,  named  Saborios  (Sapor).  In  608  he  revolted  against 
the  Emperor  and  sent  his  captain  ^  Sergius  to  Muaviah,  promis- 
ing  that  he  would  subject  Romania  to  the   Saracens  if  the 

the  chamberlain  and  Theodore,  i  uroXw-  time, 

wiw  [xcr-  1h-Uhv.  p.  30ft).     He  had  vvi-  *  Thcojili.  6156  a-M. 

deiitiT  two  sources  boforo  liiin.  *  tfriwnjWrTi,  apparently  used  in  a 

'  Rhodes  vu  only  held  for  a  short  gonoral,  not  a  tccliuical  senae. 
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<>alip)i  wonld  help  him  against  the  Emperor.  Constantine, 
|j)0  Dmperor's  son,  who  directed  the  administration  at  Con- 
stantinople, sought  to  checkmate  this  movement  by  sending 
jmother  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Damascus,  but  the  diplomacy 
of  Sergius  was  successful,  and  Muaviah's,  general  Fhadalas  was 
sent  to  assist  Saborios.  Then  Constantine  appointed  Nicephorus, 
a  patrician,  to  lead  a  Boman  force  against  Saborios,  who  was 
stationed  at  Hadrianopolis  in  Bithynia,  prepared  for  war.  An 
accident  hastened  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  Saborios  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  exercise  daily  on  horseback  outside  the 
vallB  of  the  town.  One  day,  as  he  was  approaching  the  gate. 
he  applied  the  whip  to  his  horse  too  severely,  and  the  animal 
disdaining  the  bridle  rushed  off  at  a  furious  gallop,  the  head  of 
t^e  lider  was  dashed  against  the  gate,  and  death  followed. 

Meanwhile  Fhadalas  had  advanced  to  Hexapolis,  and,  seeing 

tiiat  the  Bomans  were  united,  the  Armeniac  troops   having 

letarned  to  their  allegiance  after  the  death  of  Saborios,  he  sent 

for  reinforcements  to  Muaviah.     The  caliph  sent  his  son  Yezid 

vith  an  army,  and  the  combined  forces  proceeded  to  Chalcedon 

and  captured  many  prisoners.     They  also  took  the  important 

town  of  Amorium  in  Phrygia,  and,  having  secured  it  by  a  garrison 

I     of  5000  men,  returned  to  Syria.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year 

Constantine    commissioned   Andreas,    the    same    chamberlain 

wbom  he  had  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Muaviah,  to  recover 

Amorimn.     Andreas   arrived  by  night,  and   the  deep   snow 

aided  his  enterprise  by  raising  the  ground  and  so  lowering  the 

he^ht  to  be  scaled.     By  means  of  a  plank  or  ladder,  he  and 

all  his  company  entered  the  city,  and  every  Arab  in  Amorium 


CHAPTER  IX 

CONSTANTINE  IV  ^ 

When  Constantine  IV  set  out  from  Constantinople  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  to  arrange  the  troubled  affairs  of  Sicily, 
his  face  was  smooth.  When  he  returned,  having  succesfifaUy 
accomplished  his  mission,  he  wore  a  heard,  and  the  Byzantines 
gave  him  the  name  of  Pogonatos  or  "  the  Bearded."  This  cir- 
cumstance is  interesting,  because  since  the  fifth  centuiy,  when 
Leo  was  called  MakeUes  and  Anastasius  Dikoros,  there  is  no 
record  that  any  Emperor  received  a  nickname,  but  from  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  forward,  few  Emperors  escape  an- 
honoured  by  some  popular  appellation,  so  that  the  practice  of 
nicknaming  sovereigns  is  one  of  the  minor  features  of  the 
Byzantine  world.  Had  the  imperial  residence  been  Alexandria, 
not  an  Emperor  &om  Constantine  to  HeracUus  would  have 
escaped  the  stinging  wit  of  the  Alexandrines,  who  were 
notorious  for  their  love  of  mockery,  like  the  Florentines  in 
later  centuries.  When  Alexandria  was  lost  to  the  Empire, 
her  mantle,  or  at  least  some  shreds  of  it,  fell  upon  Byzantium. 
Constantine  had  no  intention  of  sharing  the  administration 
or  the  imperial  title  with  his  two  young  brothers  Heraclius 
and  Tiberius,  who  had  perhaps  received  the  rank  of  Caesar 
before  their  father's  death.  But  the  army  of  the  Anatolic 
district,  which  embraced  the  regions  of  Isauria,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia, 
and  western  Phrygia,  suddenly  marched  to  Chrysopolis  and 
sent  over  the  straits  to  Constantinople  a  deputation  demanding 
that  the  two  brothers  should  be  crowned  Emperors.     They 

'  For  t])i3  reif^  we  hare  the  history  of  Nicephorus  as  well  as  the  chrouo- 
graphy  of  Theophanea. 
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BBd  their  demand  on  tbo  ingonious  and  fanciful  idea  that> 
cause  they  lielieved  in  the  Trinity,  it  was  meet  tliat  they 
ould  be  governed  by  three  Emperors.  The  assi^inment  of 
ch  a  reason  indicates  a  relii^ious  and  iJieological  view  of 
\Xs^  becoming  dominant  in  men's  minds,  so  as  to  penetrate 
tier  and  alien  relations  of  life.  Constantino  entrusted  to 
i^eodore,  captain  of  Coloneia,'  the  delicate  task  of  pniising 

soldiers  for  their  excellent  motives  and  persuading  them 
to  their  stations,  while  their  leaders  visited  the 
and  consulted  with  the  senate  touching  the  execution 
■wishes  which  they  had  expressed.  When  the  army 
id  obediently  departed,  Constantiiie  caused  the  instigators  of 
le  movement,  who  came  at  his  invitation  to  Constantinople, 
I  le  gibbeted  at  Sycaa  "We  are  also  infurmed,  in  apparent 
iDiiection  with  this  affair,  that  the  Emperor  slit  the  noses  of 
'%  two  brothers,  but  the  record  is  considered  somewhat  sus- 
b'ous,  as  we  learn  un  tlie  same  authority  that  in  the  year 
60  Constantino  deprived  his  brothers  Heraclius  and  Tiberius 
'  the  imperial  dignity  and  reigned  alone  with  hia  son 
flstiaiaa.^  If  this  seems  unlikely,  we  may  suppose,  with 
inlay,  that  the  noses  of  the  two  princes  were  not  slit  until 
30,  and  that  the  first  notice  of  the  chronicler  anticipates  the 
ider  of  events  ;  or  we  may  suppose  that  the  mutilation  took 
Ace  in  669,  but  that  at  some  time  between  tliat  year  and 
30  Cmintantine  was  compelled  by  political  considerations  or 
opinion  to  associate  his  brothers  in  the  Empire  again.' 

lie  chief  events  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  TV  were  the 
war,  including  the  seven  years'  siege  of  Constantinople, 

Btablishment  of  the  Bulgarian  power  on  the  south  side 
Danube,  and  the  sixth  Ecumenical  CouuciL      Bul- 

Pope    ^pitlio    (Munsi,    xL    [i.    238). 
CoQBt&ntine'B  raurugc  vritli  Aoastasia 

iiroWlily  toijk  Iliac*  aljout  the  time  of 
lit  fatlitr's  (K-atli. 

3  .?««TliiN)ithiiite8.61<)l  an(16l73A.U. 
Perhaps,  however,  Iklilasscr'i  expUiDft- 
^^an\OaA.derh\}iUrsiiinn£nde».  Koiser, 
n.  99)  is  tiip  troa  one.  Ha  thinks  tint, 
if  we  find  s  diHicnlty  Id  tbe  statementa 
of  Tln'0[>liaiicw,  it  is  bpctmsr  wp  forget 
that  the  tiiiitil&iivn  took  place  wccretly 
in  the  recunteiiof  tliepaUcc  ("diuwdju 
in)  inaern  des  Ftlutea  vorsiiig").  It 
Tn.iy  tieohwrred  thftt  Theopnanes'  (tatec 
at  tuis  |>Griod  arc  tstbcr  untrustworthy. 


CoToocfa  U  of  coun«  the 
ir  tlic  rivvr  I.ycii<(,  and  almost 
ith  of  Cerutu),  after  which  the 
ColoDeia  wan  cnUc-'l  in  Int^r 
Wl  Itaa  hardly  hare  Iwen  fomietl 
tii»(iarateduitnct  at  this  time,  hut 
hkpi  the  cDrnmanilant  of  the  cit>- 
I  ao  iiuUpcodent  aud  honourable 
itiou.    Thvoilorvsveins  t»  hare  bvBu 


atportaut  j«nonaj^  of  Byzantiom  : 

why  tfcp  raiit 

n  inftucntiiu  minister  in  tlie  capital 


ay  thp  raiitain  of  Coloieia  iihaiiiii 


)t  dear. 

This  (ia  confinoed  by  a  letter  of 
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gariau  and  Slavonic    affairs   will   bo    dealt  with  in  another 
chapter. 


The  usual  invasions  of  Asia  Minor  by  Saracen  generals 
continued  as  before.  The  severe  winter  of  669  was  spent  by 
Phadalas  on  the  shores  of  the  I'ropontis  at  Cyzicus,  and  in 
G70  many  Eoinan  subjecta  were  led  into  captivity  by  Bustir. 
Africa  had  been  attacked  in  669,  and,  after  the  death  of  Con- 
staus,  a  formidable  descent  was  made  on  Sicily  by  the  Saracens 
of  Alexandria,  who  carried  ofi*  all  the  treasures  that  Constans 
had  collected.^ 

But  in  672  *  Muaviah,  wlio  had  conceive^l  the  ambitious 
project  of  conquering  the  whole  Iloman  Empire,  and  thought 
perhaps  that  the  young  Constantino  would  prove  a  less  firm 
adversary  than  his  father,  prepared  a  great  naval  expedition. 
The  armament  set  sail  under  tlic  command  of  Abd  En-ahnian 
before  the  end  of  the  yesir ;  and  during  the  winter  uiimtha 
some  of  the  ships  anchored  at  Smyrna,  the  rest  oft"  the  coast 
of  Cilicia.  The  troops  of  Abd  Krrahmau  were  reinforced  by 
yet  another  squadron  before  tliey  |troceeded  t«  the  Helles- 
pont, into  whose  waters  they  sailed  about  April.  From  April 
to  September  (673)  the  fleet  lay  moored  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Hebdomon,  on  the  Propontis,  as  far  as  the  promontory 
of  Kyklobios,  near  the  Golden  Gate,  and  engagements  with 
tho  Ivoman  fleet  which  defended  the  harbmir  wmtinned  from 
morning  to  evening.  Constantiue  had  made  provision  in  good 
time  to  receive  the  enemy.  He  eouatructed  a  large  number  of 
fireships  and  fast-sailinj;;  boats  provided  with  tubes  or  siphons 
for  squirting  fire,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  exact  nature.' 
These  engines  were  verj'  formidable,  and  in  September  the 
Saracens,  ha\nng  accomplished  nothing,  sailed  to  Cyzit;us,  which 
they  captured  and  made  their  winter  quaiters.  The  same 
operatiuns  were  carried  on  during  tJie  following  year  with  the 
same  result,  and  were  repeated  every  year  until  677.*      Then 


'  Their  Soad&r  w«s  AM  Allah  Ilm 
Kals  (mw  Amah,  Sioria  tfei  Afttstibnani 
(U  Sicilia,  pp.  ea,  99  ;  I'auL  Wani. 
//j>f.  Latig.  V.  13).  Thw  wrw  itiCBCOoiiil 
InmlingortheSarKeiM  in  Sicily.  After 
this  all  th«ir  attackj  were  from  Africn. 

^  Eliimtin  placn  tha  esitetlilioti  in 
672,  auil  this  agroM  with  TTiMiphaaiea. 
The  Anib  aiitlioritivs  soy  very  littlo 


about  it,  aa  it  was  not  an  «ploit  to  be 
iinnid  of.  Tliwir  BiU'ini-  (-oiifiiiiis  tho 
Kotnui  accoimts.    Sa  Weil,  i.  p.  293. 

Kat  Sp6tLwvaT  enl>wvo^poi'i  (Theopb.) 

*  Ttieophane«  ji&yi  tha  Bi«Ra  con- 
tinue«l  for  aovcn  yean  ;  bat  tfats  ftate* 
ment  is  at  Tariwico  with  hi«  own  chroa- 
olwgj-,  for  wiiihi  Lc  iiiiikfs  673  (i^.  674) 
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\t  length  the  Saracens,  "  put  to  shame  by  the  help  of  God  and 
ijie  Mother  of  God,  and  having  lost  many  lighting  men  and 
(Qceived  great  injuiy,  returned  in  ipeat  grief."  This  was  not 
the  €od  of  their  disasters.  The  unsuccessful  licet  was  caught 
ill  s  storm  at  Syllaeum  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  rocka  All 
the  ships  that  escaped  were  attacked  by  a  Byzantine  admiral^ 
vboconunanded  the  Cibyraiot  fleet/  and  were  destroyed  The 
navil  armament  In  the  Hellespont  had  1>een  doubtless  sup- 
ported  every  year  by  a  land  nrmy  on  the  Asiatic  shore ' ;  it  is 
It  least  certain  that,  concurrently  with  the  rout  and  destrucLlou 
of  iJie  fleet  of  Chaleb.  the  Saracens  met  with  a  disaster  on  land. 
Ad  army  under  Sofian  was  defeated  by  the  Koman  generals 
Flonid.  Petronas,  and  Cyprianus,  and  30,000  Arabs  were 
killed.' 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  words  of  our  authorities  whether 
*  BoaiBic  (Greek)  fire "  was  actually  used  during  the  siege ; 
bntat  all  events  the  Greeks  discovered  it  about  this  time.  The 
discovery  is  attributed  to  Callinicus,  an  architect  of  Heh'opolis 

Stjyria,  who  fled   to   the   Komans,   "  and    having   prepared 
one  fire,  burned  the  ships  of  the  Arabs  and  their  crews  alive." 
rinejin  {irvp  6a\d<r<Twp)  is  the  name  by  which  it  was  known. 
>ii  an  obvious  supposition  that  the  aiphuu-boats,  mentioned 
were  connected  with  the  new  discovery,  but  owr  best 
mentions  the  marine  fire  subscr{uently,  as  if  it  had 
introduced  after  the  siege,  so  that  it  will  be  safer  to  con- 
that   the    siphon-boats    and    the   eaccahopyrphari  were 
BQtions  of  a  simpler  and  less  infernal  kind,  like  the  fireshipe 
i&iseric,  or  the  sulplnir- machines  eaid  to  have  been  used 
hoclus  against  Vitaliau. 


ttttntjrekr  of  the  operations,  be  places 
Ibpowewith  Muavinh  tn  677  (S168 
k.Wu =S«pteniber  t!76  to  ScTiteniber  VtT) 
it  SjiS.  I  hare  no  iloabt  that  a  sii^  of 
■m  jnn  wu  a  faljuloaB  tradition, 
ndiimiy  boobaiTVwl  thatTLouiiliajiP* 

eths  siege  of  Caewrea  hy  the 
ni  is  the  reign  of  Herarlins  laxt 
jiara.  The  tradition  cftjibei«rtly 
■MBDBted  for  if  vre  remember  that  the 
BMmu  Kt  eftil  in  872,  and  suiiikisg 
lint  the  peacu  may  not  hare  been  con' 
duM  utn  tlie  riid  of  678;  it  nilKlit 
be  ntthljr  nid  that  aerea  years  had 
•tweea  tbeae  extreme  dates, and 
rory  loose  statement  might  have 


been  trannfemd  to  the  actual  aicge. 

^  ret)  rdF  Kt^vpotwrwr  d^^rrrroil 
(Konaraa,  xir.  20],  a  detail  mutitionod 
DL-ithcr   by  Tltoophanea  nor  hy  Nic«- 

Ehonu,  vrnich  indicates  that  Zooana 
ad  annthur  Kiiirce  before  him. 

*  lliat  the  Saraceiu  were  not  idle  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  ia  ahown  by 
the  fact  that  Phfldalaa  wititen>d  in 
Crete  in  S73-674. 

*  Tlio  commander,  Abd  Errahinan, 
waa  killed  during  the  sicfre,  a  rictim 
(my  Arnh  histoiiaus)  of  the  en^7  of 
Muaviah.  He  was  sacccedeil  by  Sofian 
Ibii  Anf.  Vezid,  Unariah's  son,  took 
part  in  the  expedition. 
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The   utter   failure   of  hia   ftmbitiouB    enterprise    incliMf)! 
Muaviah  to  peace,  aud  another  circumstance  confirmed  his  ia-j 
clination.     Bands  of  freebooters,  or  armaioli,  who  led  an  oat-] 
law  life  in  the  wild  heights  of  Mount  Taurus,  had  penetnted 
to  the  recesses  uf  Muuat  Lebanon/  where  they  assisted  the 
cause  of  ChriBtendom   by  harassing  and  plundering  tbe  on. 
believers   and  affording  a  safe  shelter  to   christian  refugees  { 
The  Greeka  called  these  outlaws  apeldtai^  but  they  are  men  | 
generally  known  by  the  name  Mardaites  ("  rebels  "),  which  wuj 
applied  to  them  by  the  Saracens.^     They  increased  in  nuaW 
and  power,  being  constantly  reinforced  by  Slaves  and  Syria  i 
natives,  and  they  soon  dominated  Palestine  "from  the  BIbcIlI 
mountain  to  Jenisalem."  *     The  presence  of  tliis  hostile  moua- 
tain  population  of  Christians  was  a  serious  danger  to  the  Samcen 
power  in  Syria,  aud  a  notable  advantage  to  the  Komaa  £a*l 
peror.     It  is  not  surprising  that  Muaviah  was  glad  to  accept; 
a  disadvantageous  peace.     The  Greek  cbronidor  states  that  hft ' 
and   his  counsellors  were  mucli   afraid,   "  supposing  that  thsj 
Empire  of  the  Itomans  is  guarded  by  God."    He  therefore  seit| 
ambassadors  to  Byzantium.  DfTering  to  pay  a  yearly  tribntej 
The  Emperor  sent  back  with  them  to  Damascus  a 
named  Johannes,  and  nicknamed  Pitzigaudes,*  as  an  old 
experienced  statesman  of  sound  judgment,  to  arrange  the 
of  the  treaty,  and  Muaviah,  we  ore  told,  showed  him  the 
profound  respect. 

Two  instruments  were  drawn  up  to  the  effect  that  the ; 
was  to  last  for  thirty  years,  on  condition  that  the 
paid  the  Romans  3000  lbs.  of  gold,  fifty  captives,"  and  fiftjj 
thoroughbred  horses  annually, 

Tlie  repulse  of  the  first  great  expedition  organised  by 

I  Tlie  cJearfftt  Account  of  the  nrigin      luid  SararN>n  huitorUni  [SUbit,  dt) 


of  the  Uardoiteii  is  given  bv  tkthaa, 
Bibl,  f/raec  M«dii  Aevi,  ii.  iDtroduc- 
tioii.  p.  45^177- 

'  £quiriilent,  u  Satbu  soya,  to  dri- 
^ijToi  or  aptro^d.  Tlioy  carried  greot 
iron  olubs,  wliuncc  dT^Xarinri*-  "a  club." 

'  HardaHaruni,  hoc  tst  rf-belliurn 
notaen  eiad^rm  erearuni  (EdenensU  ipud 
AaemaQQi,  BibL  OritiO.  i  &02>.  The 
Turkish  etiuivaJciit  wwuld  l>o  f^ptivAitt 
iSBtbai!,/ocrf^.)  Cf.  the  notices  iuTheo- 
phARes  tvh  annis  fll(t&.  61*6,  SI7S. 
Tbe  tooouati  gtrcn  by  Tbcophanea  of 
the  Manlaitw  ai«  confirmej  oy  Synan 


51).     Nicqilioms  oolla  tlis 

*  TIiTOuhaim,     6169    A.W,     Tn 
dtyi  of  Judtiiiiui  II  they  nt 
12,000. 

'  PitziDiwles.  or  Ptbdnndin, 
porhnpa  be  conoected  vmh  th» 
that  was  used  in  a  diininutivo  fata  I 
rerile    JostiiuAn  (m»    voL  L  |k 

"  So  Nicenhonu;  Thoophaoet  pi 
(AlwiinUy)  SOOO,  a  mistaka  vhkli  p 
hapa  orom  ^m  ■  confiitioa  of  K'i 
vith.HsSOOO. 
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Asiatic  foe  to  pull  down  the  bulwaik  of  Em-ope  was  a  noble 
triumph  for  Constantine.  On  him  devolved  the  defence  qf 
European  Christendom  and  European  civilisation  against  the 
withering  wind  whicli  blows  from  Amhian  deserts,  against 
Islam  wliich  blights  thought  and  slays  freedom ;  and  he 
conducted  the  defence  well.  And  the  European  nations 
recognised  what  he  had  done,  and  acknowledged  him  aa 
tlie  most  powerful  representative  of  the  great  c&use  of 
Europe.^  We  are  told  that  the  advantageuus  peace  which 
Constantine  made  with  the  Saracen  caliph  created  a  great 
sensation  throughout  the  West,  and  redounded  to  the  name 
and  glory  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  chagan  of  the  Avars, 
and  the  kings  who  ruled  beyond  him,  the  governors  and 
castaldi,  and  the  greatest  chiefs  of  the  western  nations  sent 
ambassadors  laden  witli  presents  to  Constantine,  and  entreated 
him  to  confirm  peace  with  them.  The  Emperor  received  the 
embassies  graciously,  and  there  was  a  universal  state  of  security 
both  in  the  East  and  in  tlic  West.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
our  historians  have  not  mentioned  precisely  the  names  of  the 
nations  which  desired  the  friendship  of  him  whom  they  recog- 
nised as  a  champion  against  the  Moslem.  By  the  kings  who 
ruled  beyond  the  Avars  we  may  understand  the  Franks,  and 
perhaps  even  the  Anglo-Saxons,  while  the  governors  and  cas- 
taldi  {KwrraXhoi)  evidently  refer  to  the  Lombard  duchies  and 
castaldies.  It  is  possible  that  the  Visigoths  may  have  also 
sent  envoys  to  the  great  "  Republic." 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  it  was  under  an  Emperor 
bearing  the  name  of  its  founder  that  the  city  of  Constantine 
was  first  to  undei'go  the  nj»sault  of  tlie  Jlohamniedau  destroyer, 
and  that  also  under  an  Emperor  Constantine  it  was  finally 
to  pass  into  Mohammedan  hands.  We  may  say  that  in  tins 
siege  tbe  keynote  was  struck  of  all  that  Xew  liome  was  to 


'  It  is  important  to  remi^mber,  m  I 
bare  from  Umn  totimi?  in  Urn  ^in'oi-'I- 
iag  pages  obsMTwt  that  tbo  western 
urenigtui  tbri)\i|{h<tiil  t]i«  sixtli  and 
sevmtli  (and  etrhth)  coaturitti  ncvi^r 
CMaed  to renrd  \ev  Itotneutlif  centre 
of  the  cdnliMtl  ircrld,  and  to  ccnsicUr 
IIionutelToii,  not  co-onlinnte  with,  bat 
Rubontirtat^^:  to,  Llio  Roninii  Etiitxrroni 
in  dignitj'.  This  spirit  is  reflected 
in  Or^ory  of  Toun,  anJ  in  Jolm  of 


Bifkro,  who  carca  tax  more  for  the  ur6* 
rcyia,  wlipro  lie  %\ia\A  umiiy  v«rs,  than 
for  the  Gothic  court  of  Toledo.  But  it 
is  isijiually  rnHotiteil  in  FredAgtriun  and 
Isidore  of  Sefill«.  Isidore  vnteaof  tbo 
]iro9(perity  of  the  Cntbic  kiDjf^om : 
fruitur^xu  kaetenus  mler  rr^jurg  i>t/tthu 
it  opes  Itirgaa  imperii  ftlidtaU  ttCHrtt, 
Tliis  ia  tbc  idea], — tbo  happincM  of  tJia 
Edpirc. 


f 
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perform  as  the  bulwark  of  Europe  wliile  she  was  still  Borne ' ; 
aud  wo  may  regard  the  embassies  of  the  western  Dations  on 
this  occasion  as  on  imoonscious  recognition  of  the  fact 

Muaviah  died  in  680,  and  his  son  Yezid,  who  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  recognition  as  heir-apparent  four  years  before, 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Yezid's  short  reign  was  disturbed  by  the 
opposition  of  Abd  Allali  Ibu  Zubeir  aud  saddened  by  the  tragedy 
of  Kerbela,  A  plague  in  Sjiia,  the  hostile  inroads  of  the 
Mardoitcs  of  Lebanon,  and  serious  £^tations  in  Arabia  disposed 
Abd  Almalik  to  luaiutaiii  the  peace  with  the  Empire,  and  the 
treaty  was  renewed  (685)  on  the  slightly  altered  conditiona 
that  tlie  payments  were  to  consist  of  one  pound  of  gold,  one 
slave,  and  one  horse  for  everj*  day  in  the  year.- 

in  the  reign  of  Coiistantine,  Crete  was  the  only  Koman 
country  that  the  Arabs  succeeded  in  making  tributary,  aud  this 
success  was  only  temporary.  The  christian  inhabitants  indeed 
may  not  Iiave  felt  much  repugnance  to  tlie  SaracGU  yoke,  for 
the  policy  of  Muaviah  was  to  make  his  burilen  liglit  and  to  treat 
with  clemency,  humanity,  and  toleration  his  christian  subjects. 
It  is  even  related  that  in  the  year  678,  when  an  earthquake 
shook  Mesopotamia,  and  tiie  ambo  and  dome  {haUtn  and  tniUns} 
of  the  church  in  Kdessa  fell  iu,  MuaWah,  at  the  request  of  the 
Christians  of  the  place,  rebuilt  the  edifioa 

V  'HaviuQ  made  a  brilliant  peace  with  the  caliphate,  and  having 
also  made  a  treaty  more  prudent  than  honourable  witli  the 
Bulgarians,  as  will  be  related  in  anothei-  chapter,  Constantine 
enjoyed  peace  until  his  death,  and  was  at  leisure  to  turn  his 
attention  to  ecclesiastical  allairs.  He  did  not,  like  his  father, 
struggle  against  the  current;  he  did  not  think  of  pressing  any 
measure  like  the  Type  of  Coustaus;  but,  professing  a  strict 
impartiality,  which  was  probably  genuine,  he  was  williiig  to  let 
the  monotheletic  question  be  decided  entirely  by  the  Church. 
After  the  death  of  Constans,  Pope  Vitalian,  apprehending 


'  For  the  last  four  ceoturlos  she  has 
henzx  nn  niitiioitC  t>f  A«ia  Luiit«<!til  of  a 
bulwark  ol'  karoiH;  but  it  is  jwmjMq 
that  in  tha  future,  when  sIia  Ih  iin 
longiT  Stamboul  and  neither  Turkish 
nor  Greek  la  apokdti  by  h«r  mhn, 
■he  Quy  bavfl  to  ^icrfona  the  niue 
funcUoDi  u  iu  the  daya  when  she 


W3JS  c&llcd  'Ntvr  Konie. 

'  T]iuo]>1].  plniNA  lliR  ppflRft  in  HYIH 
A.M.,  which  corresponds  (u  Tbeopbanu 
is  n  yoar  wranif]  to  684-fl35.  Mtu,Ti«h 
II  sucoeedcil  iDzid  in  663,  Merrui  fol- 
Inweil  in  SSi,  and  Abd  Alm&lik  (called 
by  Tbcopli,  AbiniQleob)  in  April  6S5 
[died  705). 
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danger  from  the  young  Constantine,  whom  he  had  assisted 
in  quelling  the  usurper  Alizizios,  was  emboldened  to  declare 
himself  in  favour  of  the  two  wills.^  lu  consequence  of  tliis, 
Theodore,  the  Patriarcli  of  Constantinople,  and  Macarius,  the 
I'atriarch  of  Aiitioch,  pressed  the  Emperor  to  allow  Vitalian's 
name  to  be  struck  off  the  diptycha  of  Constantinople  (678  A.D.) 
Constantino  refused  to  act  hastily,  but,  as  soon  as  the  peace 
witli  the  Saracens  gave  hini  time  for  other  aflairs,  he  couceived 
the  idea  of  organising  a  "  Catholic  assembly  "  to  decide  finally 
on  a  controversy,  coucerniug  wiiich  he  had  not  himself  made 
up  his  mind.  He  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  Pojw  Donua, 
whom  he  addressed  as  "  Ecumenical  Pope "  {oiKovfievtKo': 
7rdira<!),  and  proposed  a  Catliolic  congress,  lo  be  hHld  m  Can- 
stantiuoplej  at  which  the  western  dioceses  should  be  fully 
represented.  He  suggested  that  the  Pope  should  send  three 
or  more  deputies  connected  specially  with  the  Roman  curia, 
twelve  archbishops  and  bishops  from  other  dioceses  under  Iiis 
jurisdiction,  and  four  monks  from  each  of  tlie  four  Greek  clois- 
ters at  Borne.  He  also  promised  that  the  exarch  of  Italy 
should  receive  commands  to  assist  and  further  the  journey 
of  tlie  delegates  by  supplj-ing  money  and  ships,  even  armed 
vessels — castellated  carahi — if  necessarj*. 

But  when  Couatantiue  dated  this  letter  {12th  August  678), 
the  Pope  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  been  already  four 
months  dead  (since  11th  April) — an  indication  of  the  rate  at 
which  news  travelled  at  this  jieriod.  Pojie  Agatho  had  suc- 
ceeded Doaus,  and  on  receipt  of  the  imperial  epistle  he  deter- 
miued  to  hold  a  preliminary  synod  at  Rome,  iu  oi-der  to  obtain 
a  consensus  of  the  opinions  of  western  divines  touching  the 
matters  in  dispute,  A  considerable  time  intervened  before  tlie 
bishops  could  be  collected,  as  many  came  from  great  distances, 
and  the  sj-nod  was  not  held  unLU  Easter  680.  Bishops  from 
all  the  "  nations  "  were  present — from  the  Lombai-da,  from  the 
Franks,  from  the  Goths,  from  the  Slaves,^  from  the  "  Britons," 
or,  as  we  shoidd  say,  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Felix  of  Aries  repre- 
sented the  Gallic  Church ;  Wilfrid  of  York  was  present,  but  by 
accident  and  not  as  a  deputy.*     The  syuod  condemned  mono- 

'  S<e    Hcfele,    iii.    225.      Robertson  '  Other  synods  were  helJ  ■bout  the 

i^rroiieouMy  ftArribes  this  step  to  Popo  same  time,  t.ir.  one  at  MiJan,  another 

AU«odatua,  of  Dctoatist  naawi,  Vitalian's  at  Ui'Jtfiotil  conroked  by  Tbamas  of 

■DtxesBor.            *  Thftt  U,  Dahiutli.  Cutcrbat^r. 
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thcletism,  and  a  report  of  its  aots  was  doepatched  to  Coi 
tine,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Pope  Agatho,  iutended  1 
a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  EpuUoia  dogmatica  of  Leo  I.* 
Pope  apologises  for  the  delay  in  assembling  the  synod,  O' 
to  the  great  distance  of  the  bishoprics,  some  of  wliich  ware 
or  beyond  the  northern  ocean.  He  states  that  be  had  hof 
the  presence  uf  the  archbishop  and  philosopher  of  the 
island  Britannia,  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  but  that  prelate 
unable  to  come.  In  compliance  with  the  Emperor's  suggeslM^ 
he  sends  three  bishops — Abundantius  of  Palermo,  JohAinia  rf 
Reggio,  and  Johannes  of  Poito,  with  two  prieste,  a  deacon  and 
a  subdeacon  of  Rome,  along  with  Theodore,  a  priest,  to  repre- 
sent the  Church  of  liaveuua, — not,  however,  trusting  mudi  ta 
their  learning,  for  people  wlio  live  among  the  "  naliona "  ud 
have  to  win  their  livelihood  by  bodily  labour  cannot  acqniw 
much  erudition ;  they  were,  however,  well  grounded  and  fim 
in  the  tenets  of  the  five  general  councils.  He  then  proaedl 
to  expound  a  symbolum  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  letter  wa 
addressed  to  Constantine,  Heracltus,  and  Tiberius. 

Wlien  the  Italian  delegates  arrived  at  Constantinople  tiMj 
were  received  with  honour  and  maintained  at  the  Emperot'l 
expense,  the  palace  of  Placidia  being  placed  at  their  di^poal 
It  is  related  that  on  a  certain  Sunday  they  took  part  in  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  suborla  tl 
Blachemae.  The  Emperor  meanwliile  issued  a  sarra  "  to 
most  blessed  archbishop  and  ecumenical  patriarch "  G* 
directing  him  to  summon  an  assembly  of  metropolitans 
archbishops. 

The  sixtl)   Ecumenical  Council "  met  in  a  domed  cliamtn 
((ndtus)  in  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Tth  of  November,  aad 
its  sittings,  eight4?en  in  number,  lasted   for  welLnigh  a  yeu;  ^ 
the  last  being  held  on  the  lOth  of  September  681.     As 
Bishop  of  Home  sent  delegates,  as  the  Patriarchs  of  Coi 
tinople    and    Antioch   were   present    in    person,   and    as 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  were  represented 
priests,  the  council  was  ecumenicaL 

The  holy  Gospels  were  placed  in  the  middle.    The  Empeiw, 
surrounded   by  ministers  and  offieei-s,   presided,  but   direcKd 


'  "  A  Mrt  of  SritenrtUck  to  the  Spis- 
toUothecXo  Plavimi "  (Hrfulc). 


"  For  thit  coaodl,  Mc  Uuuri,  iL 
20S  sqq.  ;  Hefelo,  iii.  235  «f?. 
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only  the  formal  side  of  the  proceeding,  as  an  uupartial  and 
disinterested  chairman,  and  took  no  share  in  the  theological 
discussions.  He  thus  followed  the  example  of  Ifarcian.  who 
presided  at  the  couucil  of  Chalcedon.  To  the  right  of  the 
Emperor  sat  George  the  Patriarch  of  Coustaiitiuople,  Macarlus 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  representative  of  the  patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  and  others ;  to  the  left  sat  the  delegates  of  the 
Pope,  Theodore  of  Kavenna,  Basil  of  Gortyn^  and  the  represent- 
ative of  Jerusalem.  It  should  be  noticed  that  several  of  the 
Greek  hishops  were  really  representatives  of  the  Koiuau 
Church,  namely  Johannes,  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
"  vicar  (jiiKapw^)  of  the  apostolic  throne  of  Pomo  " ;  Stephanos 
of  Corinth,  "  legate  of  the  apostolic  throne  of  Rome  "  ;  and  Basil 
of  Gortyn  in  Crete,  "  legate  of  the  holy  synod  of  the  apostolic 
throne  of  elder  Home."  At  the  first  eleven  sittings  and  at  the 
eighteenth  the  Emperor  presided;  his  presence  at  tlie  others 
was  prevented  by  business.' 

Tlie  council  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  two  indi- 
vldnals,  condemned  the  monotheletic  doctrine,  as  savouring  of 
Apollinarianism,  in  that  it  diminished  the  fulness  of  Christ's 
humanity,  and  asserted  as  the  true  doctrine  that  "there  are 
two  natural  wills  and  two  natural  energies,  without  division, 
alteration,  separation,  or  confusion."  It  aJau  anatliematised  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  false  doctrine,  including  Pope 
Honorius.  Tlie  Patriarch  George  had  declared  his  acceptance 
of  the  two  wills  at  the  eighth  session  {7th  March),  and  on 
the  same  occasion  it  was  voted  that  the  uame  of  I'ope  Vitalian 
should  he  restored  to  tlie  dijitychs,^  tu  which  coui-ae  tlie  Emperor 
consented,  and  the  members  of  the  synod  cried  out : 

"  Long  live  the  preserver  of  the  orthodox  faith  !  Long  live 
the  new  Constantine  the  Great,  the  new  Theodosius  the  Great, 
the  new  Marcian,  tlie  new  Justinian  I  "Wc  are  slaves  of  the 
Emperor ! 

"  Long  live  the  orthodox  Pope  Agatho  of  Itome  1 

"  Long  live  the  orthodox  Patriarch  George  1 

"  Long  live  the  holy  senate ! " 

At  the  ninth  sitting  Macariua  of  Antioch,  who  had  read  a 


'  At  the  laat  mttin;^  174  members  '  ThBodore,  tlmprwlereMnrofOooTge, 
were  present,  lut  llip  ofirlior  uusutout)  had  strucl:  out  his  name,  apporently  in 
were  not  bo  foUy  attondoiL  ipite  of  tho  roluctanco  of  tee  Kmperor. 
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manifesto  of  his  articles  of  belief,  and  Stephanos  were  deposed 
from  their  ofTices,  and  therefore  could  not  attend  the  succeeding 
sessions.^  We  may  observe  that  Macarius,  when  he  was 
pressed  concerning  his  doctrine,  had  declined  to  use  a  numerical 
adjective — one  or  two— and  professed  to  hold  simply,  with 
Bionysius,  a  theandric  energy.  This  position  was  perhaps  more 
philosophical  tlian  either  of  the  debated  alternatives,  but  it 
tended  to  coincide  with  iiionotheletism. 

A  curious  incident  diversified  the  course  of  discussion  at 
the  fourteenth  sitting.  A  certaiii  Polychronius,  who  was  a 
monothelete,  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  by  the 
performance  of  a  niirade,  and  the  council  consented  to  witness 
the  experiment.  In  the  open  air  outside  the  palace  a  corpse 
was  laid,  and  Polychronius  detained  in  suspense  or  amusement 
a  large  crowd,  while  he  endeavoured  to  resuscitate  tlie  dead 
body  by  whispering  formulae  in  its  ears.  Doubtless  many 
who  watched  his  operations  were  not  sure  of  the  event,  but, 
when  all  his  incantations  proved  vain,  he  was  hooted  as  a  new 
Simon  Magus. 

The  proceedings  of  the  council  concluded  as  usual  with  an 
address  to  the  Emperor,  who  affixed  his  signature  to  the  acts, 
with  the  words  "  we  read  and  approved."  ' 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  a  word  on  the  deli- 
cate problem  of  the  condemnation  of  Pope  Ilonorius,  whicli 
bears  directly  on  the  question  of  papal  infallibility,  and  was 
brought  up  in  that  connection  at  the  Vatican  Council  of 
1809  and  1870.  It  is  not  of  serious  consequence  whether 
Honorius,  wlio  wiis  not  a  strong  man,  deserves  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt,  though  it  is  plain  enough  that  his  own  words  are  not 
consistent  with  the  accepted  orthodox  belief ;  but  it  is  of  great 
consequence,  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  whether  the 
sixth  Kcumenical  Council  anathematised  a  Pope  as  a  heretic, 
as  in  that  case  one  Pope  at  least  was  not  infallibla  Baromus 
could  not  admit  such  a  monstrosity,  and  resorted  to  a  theory, 
— generally  rejected  as  baseless  and  elaborately  refuted  by 
Hefele, — that  the  acts  of  the  sixth  Council  were  tampered  with 
by  the  Patriarch  Theodore,  who  abandoned  his  heretical  belief 

'  Theoph&nea     was     nppointad     to      m^ntiiMia    1iim    m   tlio    Patriarch    of 
aucceeit  Mawrius  ami  was   prasent  at      Antioch  at  the  ooimcil. 
Ibo  foDrteenth  sitting;  hence  Zocaru         '  i,vif*ntiuv  xaX  eivjifiva/w. 
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and  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  after  the  deatli 
of  George.  As  he  had  been  anathematised  by  the  council, 
it  was  his  interest,  says  Boronius,  to  erase  his  name  from 
the  black  list ;  and  accordingly  he  substituted  ONOPION  for 
0EOAOPON,  and  also  mode  certain  additious  and  alterations 
in  the  onler  of  the  acts.  For  further  details  on  the  subject 
I  may  refer  the  curious  to  Hefele.^ 

Coustantine  died  in  the  year  635,  leaving  the  Empire,  at 
peace  with  foreign  nations,  to  hia  son  Justinian.  He  was 
bailed  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles. 


NOTE  ON  GREEK  FIRE 

The  invention  of  Greek  fire  is  attributed  to  a  Syrian  named 
Cdliiiicus.  It  was  preserved  for  a  long  time  as  a  secret  by  the 
Roman  government,  but  in  the  tenth  century' books  were  written  on 
the  subject 

The  foUowing  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of  Greek  fire  is  con- 
tained ill  a  treatise  by  a  tenth- century  writer,  known  as  Marcus 
Graecus,  on  the  composition  uf  intlammalory  powders  and  liquids 
for  military  purposes.  "Take  pure  sulphur,  tirtar,  sarcocolla 
(Persian  gum),  pitch,  dissolved  nitre,  petroleum,  and  huile  de 
gcmmo  (?) ;  boil  these  ingredients  together;  saturate  tow  with  the 
concoction^  and  set  fire  to  it.  Thij  conflagration  will  spread,  and 
can  only  be  extinguished  by  urine,  vinegar,  or  sand."  *  Another 
compound  clo-sely  resembled  gunpowder :  a  pound  of  sulphur  was 
pounded  in  a  mortar  with  two  pounds  of  charcoal  and  six  pounds 
of  nitre ;  tlie  mixture  was  poured  into  long,  narrow,  and  tight 
envelopes,  like  cartridges,  closed  at  the  ends  witli  iron  wire. 
These  shells  were  ignited  and  hurled  through  the  air,  pi-obably  by 
catapults.  The  naphtha  or  fire  of  Medea  mentioued  by  Procopius 
seems  to  have  been  a  simpHer  form  of  the  later  iri!p  duAfUjyrtoi-. 


'  ConeiUcttgetdtichtf-,  roL  Ui.  273.  on  Marcus  Uracctu  in  the  Sutjfraphu 

*  I  hnro  Ukeu  tliu  from  tlir  article     lUUraire. 


CHAPTER    X 

JUSTINIAN    II 

Justinian  II,  like  his  father  Constantine  and  hh  grand- 
father Constans,  was  placed  in  the  position  of  an  absolute  nkt 
at  a  very  early  age.  He  was  only  sixteen  when  his  faUier  died 
But,  although  the  energy  of  the  Heraclian  family  descended  to 
him  in  sufficiently  full  measure,  he  was  not  endowed  with  tlu 
cool  judgment  and  steady  head  of  his  father  and  grandfatiha; 
and  he  was  seduced  by  a  desire  of  personal  glory,  which  had 
never  misguided  them  into  taking  a  false  step.  The  coiue- 
quence  was  that  he  committed  many  &tal  blunders,  and  became 
extremely  unpopular.  This  public  odium,  however,  was  in- 
directly incurred,  for  it  attached  primarily  to  the  misconduct  of 
favourite  ministers,  against  whose  influence  the  young  monaid 
was  not  proof.  It  is  in  the  days  of  adversity,  after  he  has  beea 
ignominiously  expelled  from  the  throne,  that  the  vigour  and 
spirit  of  the  man  are  most  clearly  revealed.  , 

Abd  Almalik  renewed  with  Justinian  the  peace  which  be  ! 
had  made  with  Constantine  on  terms  that  superficially  seenud  i 
more  favourable.^     The  caliph  undertook  to  pay  1000  nomis* 
mata  and  the  daily  tribute  of  one  horse  and  one  slave,  whik 
the  Romans  and  Saracens  were  to  divide  between  them  the 
revenues  of  Armenia,  Iberia,  and  Cyprus.     Justinian,  on  tlie 

*  688    A.D.      The   date    given    by  worth  more  than  that  of  a  Greek  writat, 

Thoopbanea   is  6I7S   (  =  685-686,    i.e.  place  tbe  rising;  of  Said  not  earlier  than 

686-687),  but  I  believe  with  Weil  that  688  ;   hence   we   must    conclude  tint 

this  must  be  wrong.     For  Theophanes  Theophanes'  date  is  wrong.    See  Wal, 

agt'cos  with  the  Arab  sources  in  placing  ii.    468.      Similarly    we    most    pli» 

the  peace  and  the  revolt  of  Said  in  the  Justinian's  dissolution  of  the  peace  in 

same  year  ;  but  the  Arab  sources,  whose  692   or   693,    not,    as  Theoph&ues,  ia 

authority  on  purely  Saraceu  history  is  6182. 
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tlher  band,  undertook  to  compass  the  removal  of  the  Mardaites, 

rlio  were  a  peTpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  calipiis,  from 

tUeir  homes  in  Lebanoa    These  mountaineers  "  rendered  unsafe 

uid  nninhabited  all  the  mountain  towns  of  the  Saracens  from 

Itopsuestia  to  the   Fourth  Armenia."     They  were,  however, 

BUQOtheletes,  and  this  fact  made  the  Komau  government  look 

on  them  with  disfavour,  in  spite  of  the  services  which  they 

lendered  in  weakening  the  common  enemy.     And  so  Justinian 

did  not    demur  to    a    measure,  which    really  meant,  in    the 

ckronicler's  words,  a  maiming  of  tJie  Roman  power,  by  remoWng 

'  ik  bmzen  wall,"  that  is  the  Mardaites.    We  are  not  informed 

I  how  the  measure  was  executed ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 

chat  these  christian  outlaws  considered  themselves  the  subjects 

of  the  Emperor,  and  it  was  perhaps  at  the  instance  of  Constantine 

rv  that  they  hod  entered  the  highlands  of  Syria.     Certain  it 

u  that  the  Mardaites,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  were 

tnosferred  to  Komania.    Of  these  some  were  settled  in  Thrace,* 

otheis  in  Asia  Minor,  while  others  were  enrolled  in  the  army, 

ud  Justinian  proceeded  in  person  to  the  Armenian  pro^nnces 

in  order  to  superintend  the  disposal  of  the  immigrants.     lu  the 

iDBaDtime  Leontius,  genera!  of  the  Anatolic  troops,^  had  subjected 

AlUnia  and  Iberia  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  sent  a  large 

wtum   of  tribute  money  to    the    Emperor.     This  expedition 

imrolved  direct  hostility  with  the  Saracens  and  was  a  breach  of 

j,^  peace,  but  Abd  Almalik  was  then  too  much  hampered  by 

I  Dtber  affairs  to  retaliate. 

Daring  the  year  689  or  690  Justinian  was  occupied  by  a 

with  the  Bulgarians,  provoked  by  himself,  in  which  he  was 

fol ;  and  the  Slavonic  captives  whom  he  carried  off  he 

bliahed  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the   Hellespont,  and  fomied 

[them  "a  snpemumerary  corj^s"  (■n-eptoiJo-H)?  Xa«>?)   30,000 

It  apj>ears  that  Justinian  by  his  policy  in  regard  to  the 

iites  bad  lost  tlie  support  of  the  soldiers  of  Mount  Taurus 

the  Anatolic  district,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 

iSlaves.'    Trusting  to  the  streugth  of  these  new  military  forces, 


|iL  Satliu  (<9>.  <it.  p.  53]  sa>-a  tbit 

diritlcii  iiito  Iwii  liuilfrs,  of 

one  wu  scattered  throu(;hont 

ecpecully  Epinii,  whf  ru  Xa  tlie 

it  day  tlit^ir  dex;«n<Iuita  are  called 

Mi^ru,    while    the    other 

WM  ultimately  settled  in  tho 


^TOL.  11 


Cibyraiot  tbcm«.  Stt  TbeopbuM, 
1)17$,  6179  A.M.,  aud  CotiRtARtitie 
Porph.  At  Adm.  Imp.  cap.  50.  iiL  p.  229. 

'  For  the  ^natntte  Uieme,  see  wslow, 
cap,  xii. 

■  M.  Sathos,  loc  cit  M.  Snthax 
noticoa  that  fnim  Jiutiiiiau  II  to  I'Mi 
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he  was  not  afraid  to  defy  the  power  of  the  Saraceiis  and  dissol 
the  peace.     In   692'  he  refused  to  receive  a  new 
coinage,  introduced  by  Abd  Almahk,  inscribed  i^ith  veisca 
the   Koran.^     The  payments   liad    been  made   before  in 
muuicipal  coins  of  Syria,  on  which  the  effigy  of  the 
Emperor  was  represented.     Abd  Aliualik  protested  that  he 
fulfilled  his  part  of  the  haigain,  and  that  he  desired  peace: 
as  he  had  reduced  to  his  sway  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
his  hands  were  free,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  war ;  and, 
Justinian  was  obdurate,  the  Saracens  marched  to  battle 
the  document  ou  whicli  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  inscril 
stuck  on  tlie  point  of  a  lance,  as  a  stondard  and  a  protest 
engagement  took  place  in  Cilicia,  near  Scbostopolis,  and 
was  ensured  to  the  Saracens  by  the  desertion  of  llie  "  saj 
numerary  corps  "  of  Slaves,  in  which  the  Emperor  had  too  hj 
placed  his  confidence.     Two-thirds  of  tliese  troops  joined 
enemy  and  turned  upon  the  Romans.^     Justinian  fled  to 
Propoutts  with  the  remnant  of  the  barbarians,  and  at  Leo 
near  Nicomedia,  he  put  to  death  the  Slaves  who  bail 
faithful  to  him  in  his  fur>'  against  those  who  had  been  fahe, 

The  defeat  at  SebastopoUs  led  to  the  revolt  of  Symt 
(Siropad),  a  patrician  of  Armenia  holding  the  same 
that  Saborios  had  held  in  the  reign  of  Constans.     He  subj«c 
southern  Armenia  to  the  Arabs.*     Soon  afterwards  tht* 
dominions    were  invaded    by    the    nnbehevers,   and   on 


the  DTiettioQ  of  the  imperial  snocessioii 
il  Mlved  exdoMivelr  by  the  troops  of 
the  Taunu  (including  th«  AnAtoUc 
theme). 

*  The  chronology  U  ertnmiely  un- 
certain, and  I  hftve  Tonturod  to  dep&rt 
from  Tneopbiuies,  for  it  AMinn  probftUo 
that  ho  may  have  erred  in  the  dates  of 
other  events  u  well  u  in  those  of  the 
3«nct<n  wmra.  I  am  poiBuwltfil  that 
tb«  Bulgomn  nr  foUowttl  the  peace 
irith  the  MohtratnodMis. 

»  S«f  Weil,  ii.  iSS  *?. 

*  An  Armenian  historian,  aoconlirif; 
to  St.  KAHiii,  civc«  the  number  of 
doMrtt-ra  M  7000  nor», 

*  Thuupluuim  p]iKHvi  thv  diHBolution 
of  tho  pMCe  in  0182,  the  battle  of 
SebantonoliB  in  6I8.H,  and  the  rovult  of 
^miluituis  in  6165;  be  tocntions  Do 
enenta  in  6184.  Bnt  the  revolt  of 
Simpad  muat  bavo  followed  hard  upon 


the  aflur  of  ScbavtopoUa.  uid  iti 
probable  tliat  Theopli&tuw,  led  a^ 
the  oontiat,  anticitiatc*  eT«il 
aometimea  doea,  and  that  both  \ 
and  the  revolt  of  ArmcDta  tMkj 
61S5,  or  in  603. 

It  will  \x  convenit-nt  to  pat ' 
in   tbiA  place   (alW   8t.   jIi 
chivf  factA  frganling  tho : 
Arabs  to  Armenia  : — 
oar.  nm  Saoeea  bvHbm. 
«9!>.  SuMcBi  ptnatab*  ti> 

botn  w,  la  sMMi  aniaartal 
tiii.  AnacdU  MDOuwe a Buaeni 
A6it.  Anamtane  nvoH  aerte 
but  bi  UT  retoni  \n  IMrt 
Tbe  conatrjr  ti   mM  I9 
Anoenlui  prinnM. 
OM.  BonuuM  Btainpt  te  twewe  { 
and  hoetfllUN  conUniM  VOX 
OPS,  vim  t1t«  Arabs  anient  ibr 
Aiab  govemore  an  at 

(jtw  St.  Uardn,  Mtmstitu  % 
i.  840}. 
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occasion  the  Slavonic  refugees  proved  serviceable,  becaose  th^ 
were  versed  in  the  topography  of  the  country. 

Other  11*80 spkntations  and  immignitions,  asTrell  as  those  of 
the  Mardaites,  touk  place  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  A  famine 
in  Syria  (687)  induced  a  number  of  the  natives  to  migrate 
to  Itomania.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  transportation  of 
the  Slaves  to  Asia  Minor,  and  although  ruoat  of  these  were 
formed  into  a  military  body,  some  were  doubtless  settled 
as  agriculturists  in  the  north-western  pro%*iDcea  on  the 
Propontis.  To  the  sarae  reginns  the  Emperor  also  designed  to 
transplant  part  of  the  population  of  Cyprus.  Cyprus,  by  the 
new  arraugemeut  which  had  been  made  with  Abd  Almalik,  was 
balf-Koman  and  half-Saracen  territory ;  and  Justinian  wished 
to  leave  the  whole  island  to  tlie  rival  power  ii\ithout  surrender- 
ing the  Roman  tributaries.  As  tlie  Cypriotes  sailed  across  to 
the  niainhuid  the  ships  were  caught  in  a  storm,  many  were 
drowned,  and  the  rest  i-eturned  to  the  island.  But  the  design 
was  carried  out  notwithstanding  this  mishap,  and  the  Asiatic 
residence  of  the  bi3liop  and  people  of  Cyjjrus  was  a  new  city, 
nameil  JustinianoiKilis,  in  tlie  neighbomlniod  of  Cyzicua.' 

The  fact  that  the  north-western  provinces,  known  at  this 
time  as  the  district  of  Opsikiwn,  were  chosen  for  the  trans- 
planted settlers  can  l>e  explained  by  liistfirical  «veats.  Through- 
out the  entire  century  they  had  been  continually  exposed  to 
the  devastations  of  foes,  first  the  Pei'siaus,  then  the  Saracens, 
who  used  to  establish  themselves  on  the  altores  of  tho  l^pontis 
or  the  Bosphorus,  to  menace  the  capital  of  Bomania.  This 
circumstance  necessarily  brought  about  depopulation  in  those 
districts,  and  there  was  need  of  new  colonists. 

Justinian's  foreign  policy,  including  his  idea  of  a  super- 
numerary Slavonic  corps,  had  been  eminently  unsuccessful ;  his 
domestic  policy  was  also  a  failure.  This  was  cliiefly  due  to 
the  proceedings  of  his  two  notoriously  unpopular  and  un- 
principled ministers  of  finance.  Tlie  influence  of  ministers  or 
subordinates  had  been  almost  quite  inoperative  in  the  reigns 
of  Constons  and  Coustantinc,  both  strong  and  independent 
monarchs;  but  Justinian  was  a  man  of  more  impulse  than 


'  The  repopnlitbK  of  Cypnw  U 
stlribuU'tl  (ly  CoiLfttantitiv  Porph.  (de 
Adm.  lmp.'c»\y.  47)t«tliCMiQenioiiurh, 
Juitiniai),  bat  M.  Satluw  has  Bbown  that 


the  imperial  writer  wax  misUkeQ,  luid 
that  Uie  act  vaa  roally  dna  Xa  Hberins 
III  (Apsunar).     Sw  below,  p.  3&Q. 
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steadiness,  aad  was  amenabk  to  both  good  aad  bad  influences. 
He  unwisely  allowed  great  latitude  to  his  two  favourites, 
Slephauus  and  Theodotua,  whose  cruelty  and  rapacity  covered 
him  with  odium  aud  obloquy. 

TheodotU3,  who  had  been  the  abbot  of  a  momwteiy,*  waa 
general  logothete-  {yeviKo';  \(rfQdrnj<;),  an  officer  corresponding 

'  A  mouiutery  lii  Tbnic«,  built  near 
the  ttnxtM  cdl«d  Stenon  at  the  month 
of  the  Euxine. 

*  The  hiiitory  of  the  BnancUI  bureaux 
of  tlie  KoDiaa  Eiujiiru  In  runoiin.  (t) 
OrigioB.!ly  the  ]>riv»to  iiroiiertj-  of 
AugUBtus  and  hU  flQi?ceaftorti  {patri- 
fmmivjn)  wu  disUnguUhed  horn  tbo 
Artu  or  ptopertfr  of  the  printffia.  [2) 
Bat  wbcQ  tile  FUtIeiu  lucoeeilod  thu 
Jiilio'riaudian  •iyoMCy  thfty  iiih«rit«d 
the  pstriuiony,  which  therefore  cime  to 
b*  n^jimled  m  ctova  woporty  instead 
o(  Aimily  r>ronerty.  IleacQ  arow  a 
•MODd  distinction   between  the  patri- 

thu  fi»cj  and  Ihc  rta  privaUt,  wliicb 
correaiMUidad  ta  ttie  old  patrivumiuin, 
ThU  fwi  Cor  ratio)  privata  branched  otf 
in  the  titn«  of  Scptiintua  Sercrus,  and 
the  distinction  waa  hctwoen  the  JUc  ■*- 
ptUTimotiiutn  and  th<i  rea  privata  ;  and 
ftfCer  Caracalla  thdni  are  no  tracea  of 
patrimunia]  (jfltcrrv  (iin>i.'umtorB)  in 
it^y.  (3)  The  ret  privata  in  torn 
travelled  along  the  same  path  as  the 
patrimonium.  In  the  fourth  ceuturj- 
thp  fiso  is  adiniabtored  by  tli*  illiulriou* 
count  of  the  sacred  lari{e«»es,  atid  the 
privdte  Htatei  by  the  iUustrioua  cmne* 
rei  privatiui ;  hut  the  rw  privata  ccaws 
to  grow,  and  the  pcrsonid  property  of 
the  Emperor  u  maiiaped  (prol>ab]yl  by 
the  grand  cliamberlaiti  iirm^HKrittis 
tacri  eubieuU).  This  waa  c&rtainly  the 
caie  in  the  hfth  ceatuiy,  aod  at  length 
the  Emjxnir  Anastaaiua,  (indiug  it  an 
inoonveoient  system  and  ajiproving  of 
tin'  pTineiiJe  of  ili^'iaioii  of  labour, 
institutoi]  a  now  otGccr,  tbo  ctnrus  aaert 
palrimonxL  And  thus  patrinuttiiutn 
cmcTgoi  oatse  inoro  as  an  official  t«rm 
burin;^  its  original  siffDJlivance.  At 
the  beginning  of  tbe  thint  centnry  the 
patriTjwmum  meant  crown  property  and 
rts  t'rimta  meant  peraonol  property ; 
at  tuo  bc^iiming  or  the  stxtb  century 
ptUriTnimtun  metat  penooal  property 
and  «a  nn'wtia  crown  proper^.  {.Ste 
O.  Hirschfeld,  Unlmucftanf/en  tmf  dcm 
Otbictt  der  riimiicKen  VerwaUungt- 
gaehieAie,  i.,  especially  p.  48). 


We  leara  of  this  measorvt  of  Aoa- 
atasius  from  John  Lydua,  ii.  27  :  6  X«y4- 
fifyoi  woTfuuf^ioj  ft>i\ai  r^t  I6i^  wtat 
d^KOiTviff  Ttf  fiofftXH  jcal  Ti-xi"  iK  rpey6- 
vw*  wtpiavaiat,  Sf  k<U  a&ri^  oi  wpip 
AptSficvufC^  'Ajiaff-rictot  6   i-^ra   iffi- 

iTfjNoowr  rati  Tpd.f  fiaaw  ftrctft  fiM 
avyx^^u  KAt'*">''f-  i  think  the  ironi 
dfMTi^nro,  "  n-rstablialied,"  rnfan  to  a 
taraporary  tiutitittion  of  an  oflice  of 
■imuar  name  in  tbe  reign  of  Arcadlia 
[saeri  patrimonii  eomitiva,  mendonod  in 
an  iuBcription ].  Tbis  notice  of  Lydns 
is  confirmed  hy  Batiliea,  rt.  1, 102,  103 
(fttl.  Heimbacb,  i.  p.  MS),  and  by  curtain 
jumtic  glostws  quotvd  bv  Bocking,  who 
has  A  leamod  and  valuable  QOt«  oa  the 
BDbje<;t  in  his  A'otitia  l/iynittUum,  U, 
376  aq'j.  As  Bocking  says,  the  names 
of  the  thr^e  officials  torn.  tacr.  targ. ,  eom, 
reipriv,,  B,ai  eom.  aaer.  patr.  nucht  be 
translatitd  in  Gorman  {rsipectively)  by 
FiTumxmmitlar  det  XaidumAaUiet,  F.  lUs 
KrotueAaisa,  and  y.  da  kaiaeriUSen 
Privalvarrn  inffens. 

In  Groelc  the  patrimonium  iru 
generally  called  4  ^^iMf  rfptoi«Ui  or 
ovata,  and  thus  the  mm.  patr.  Ja  called 
in  the  BatUiea  {toe  dt.^  x^att  t% 
l&ucTfv  irtpiovolat.  Rut  in  popctlar 
Bpcucti  he  was  known  aa  the  aaallariwt 
or  purser.  The  vrards  ff(uA\ia>-  and 
9aiK(V\dpt9r  occur  in  an  oralio  of  Or«goiy 
of  Naziaitzns  in  Jitlianvm,  and  come 
from  the  Latin  <limiuutiro  aaoultus 
(faceellariTu),  a  little  bog.  In  later 
times  ffaKt\\dpt<:>t  pnssed  back  into  Latin 
(taullariiis,  with  only  one  e).  In  tlic 
ChronieoJiPa.iehale,lAa{oT  Leontius)thl9 
Syrian  is  c&llvd  o  irlt  ffaxt><\afilwp,  and 
I  priTSUme  tbie  lucnns  that  he  was  onco 
count  of  the  i>atrimouy.  In  tbe  reign 
of  Henu!liaa  ne  incut  thft  sacellariiis 
Theodore,  whom  Niccphonis  deKribea 
aa  rif  (iaai\txii»'  x/^f'^i'ur  roitlav,  and 
now  ia  the  reign  of  Justinian  wo  meet 
Stcphanuji  boldini;  tbo  same  afUce.  The 
old  Latin  name  vras  probably  alraoBt 
obsolete. 

Aa  the  adjeoti%*e  iSutii  was  applied  to 
the  Elmperor's  private  property,  it  iru 
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to  the  former  count  of  sacred  lorgeeses.  A  monk  who  for- 
sook his  retreat  to  become  a  civil  minister  would  uaturally  be 
looked  upon  in  thoge  dnys  with  the  utmost  sospiciou.  The 
oppressions  which  he  exercised  and  the  extortions  which  he 
practised  are  reported  to  have  been  terrible.  But  liis  olfeuces 
were  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  he  went  beyond  his  jurisdic- 
tion and  succeeded  iu  exacting  money  with  no  sufficient  reason 
from  men  of  senatorial  rank,  on  wham  the  office  of  the  private 
domains  had  no  legal  claim,  and  confiscating  their  property ; 
he  was  able  even  to  put  them  to  death.  He  was  cruel  to 
Ida  victims,  we  are  told^  and  used  to  hang  them  up  by  ropes 
and  scorch  their  bodies  with  a  straw  fixe '  lit  beneath  them. 

Stephanus,  a  Persian  eunuch,  was  sacdlarius,  or  keeper  of 
the  privy  purse,  ond  he  too  by  his  "  bloodthirsty  "  oppression  of 
the  citizens  made  the  Kmperor  hated.  A  story  is  told  that 
once,  when  the  Emperor  was  absent,  "  the  savage  beast "  amused 
liimself  by  administering  a  whipping  to  the  Kmpreas-mother 
Anastasia  as  if  she  were  a  little  school-girl.  Whether  it  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  men  that  the 
prefect  of  the  city  was  empowered  to  imprisau  for  years  many 
persons  of  high  rank  and  position,  or  whether  the  prefect  was 
like  tinto  the  ministers  of  the  treasuries,  we  cannot  say.  The 
general  result  was  that  Justinian's  government  was  deleated. 

Like  his  distinguished  namesake  Justinian  I.,  the  Emperor 
was  seized  witli  a  passion  for  building.  He  erected  a  new 
and  splendid  trikliuos'  in  the  palace,  and  appointed  Steph- 
anus as  a  kind  of  taskmaster  to  superintend  the  progress  of 
the  building  and   accelerate  its  completion.     It  was  a  con- 


nUunit  that  mt-n  r)ioiiU1  apply  n  con* 
joxate  iwljectivc  to  the  puljlic  treasury. 
Tht  K^joctive  (-.hoaen  by  the  instinct  of 
thsRomuoi  vtBayrrtK^  ;  the  excheijuer 
vu  callttd  Tb  y«rtx6v ;  and  the  coant 
of  the  RU'reil  1nr>^-ssi^«  rAiu«  to  W  i::aU(xl 
the  \oy9$inn  roy  ytvtKov  or  \trf.  ytviKli, 
A  Duue  which  Xieepborun  {\*.  37)  l>ara- 
phnuwsu  r^  Stiporluf  Xoyirr^.  lii 
the  3r«ar  609  m  meet  with  ADa«ta.iiu.% 
KiitT/TA  Tuiv  XapvtTtilweiir,  but  in  tbu 
course  of  the  wvcnth  wntury  the  namo 
fell  into  di8U«e.  I  susiioct  that  somu 
changes  in  the  financial  admiauttration 
wen  made  "ity  ConstaU!i,  who  was  pro1i- 
aUly   Iiis   own    chancellor   of  tho    t\- 

Ifoauwfaile  wo  Lear  nothing  more  of 


th(i  eoma  rei  privaiae  (Kiftiit  tCoi 
Tpipdrufy),  I  conjecture  that  the  satna 
f»t«  that  hefell  the  patrimtmium  in  the 
third  ceil turyberdl  the  rcfj^rimfo in  the 
aerenth;  the  private  estatowasabsorbed 
by  the  6se  (thAt  ia,  the  aaerae  largitiontB 
or  the  •ftviJc6i'), 

piiT  wrptxavvl^uf  (Ni'.ci'lioriis  p.  87), 
while  Theophnnes  n.ii^  the  word  i-xoicar- 
(•ffon-.  For  their  accounta  of  tlirac  Iwo 
miniBters,  Nicephonu  and  Theophanes 
had  the  tame  eoarro  biTorv  thnm,  aa 
i<i  clear  from  thv  ninilarity  of  (heir 
InngiiatfT'. 

''  This  large  hall  extended  from  west 
to  east,  ami  vm  connected  with  the 
XpvffOTpUXo'ot  by  a  long  gallery  called 
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genial  vorlc  to  the  iahuinan  sacellarius,  who  did  not  content 
himself  with  beating  the  workmen,  but  used  to  stone  both 
them  aud  the  overseers. 

Close  to  the  palace  was  a  church  sacred  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  whose  situation  presented  an  obstacle  to  uew  plans  of 
Justinian.  Ho  wished  to  utilise  the  place  jiartly  for  a  foun- 
tain '  and  partly  for  tiers  of  benches  to  accommodate  the 
members  of  the  blue  faction  when  they  were  receiving  the 
Emperor  on  public  occasions.  He  therefore  b^ged  the 
Patriarch  CftUinicus^  to  dccousccmte  the  church  that  he 
might  i)ull  it  down,  but  tlie  Patriarch  replieil,  "  We  have 
received  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  establishment  of  a  church, 
but  for  the  abolition  of  a  church  we  have  not  received  such-" 
But  when  the  Emperor  pressed  him  hard,  he  said  evasively, 
"Glory  be  to  God,  who  is  long-suffering  now,  always,  and 
for  ever  and  ever,  Amen  ! "  This  convenient  formula  was 
accepted  as  an  adequate  prayer  of  deconsecration ;  the  church 
was  pulled  down  and  the  fountain  was  made ;  and  at  Petrioii 
a  new  church  to  the  Virgin  was  built  to  compensate  her  for 
the  demolition  of  her  house  in  tlie  Auguateum. 

Justinian  professed  to  concern  Iiiniself  for  the  morals  of  his 
subjects.     At  least  he  assembled  a  synod  {in  trullo)  in  692," 


the  TplvXtrot  AaiviBK^i,  nccordLllK  to 
the  reconatnictioQ  of  the  i«lace  by  M. 
FupitU. 


^ 


OeorgD  Pichymera  n-ritcs  thoa  of 
JoiUnuto's  trikiinoR  (il.  145,  cd.  Bodu]  : 

wptarxft  Ksl  Si"ji9tit  I'm*  Kiru   St'^ovra, 

*al    wrptrr^  ri    KiWm.      C.    MauaSKS 
(I.  3801]  cjiUi  the  room— 

Kal  nty<0<.tTpfrHat 
A*o.kt6pgvs  oUm. 
Pupktu  coiijccttiRs  that  it  was  corend 


with  B  roof,    pattully  if  not  wholly 

(p.  266). 

It  ifl  hardly  iifioD«ury  tfl  remmric 
that  rpinXain  uhilcui  «  haJl  or  giUciTor 
Uree  room  (roofed  of  open)  provided 
nitli  Msta  or  couches,  and  do«e  not,  Uka 
the  Koman  triclinium,  imply  «  dinlsg- 
room. 

'  iptiXn,  a  cuc&de  fotmtain  (Uka 
modon)  fonntams  in  Bp|iMrBQoe),  sock 
&■  U  npr«eeotod  in  mouica  in  tlia 
&um  of  Snii  Vilalv  iit  Ravininn.  This 
church  of  the  Virgin  ia  called  tw 
;t»rfM»To\iTwi/,  that  ia  oiio  of  the 
churchc-s  iindpr  the  immediate  care  of 
the  luotropolitan. 

'  Thu  fui'tn  Galliiiinis  occurs  in  WHiie 
US3.  of  ?ftujiia  DiacoDus  (vl  81), 
Aii{Mrcntl;  a  Lutin  itopnUr  etymology. 
loatiltaliitiirCallimcua  meant  uothing- 
the  very  iiimilar  GalliciDua  sOfcgestM 
"crowing  cock."  The  mistako  is  of 
couraedue,  cot  to  Paul,  butloacop^iat, 
and  a1»o  occurs  in  the  csmv  of  CaJlmtcus 
a  mtrici&n. 

^  It  waa  held  in  the  name  domed 
room  in  the  xmlace  as  the  aixtli  CoudcU, 
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of  vhicb  the  object  was  to  conaider  important  mattei-a  wliich 

had  been  neglected  at  pre\iou3  councils.    Amid  the  excitement 

of  theological  discussion,  moral  life  had  declined  and  church 

discipline  had  become  relaxed ;  the  Emperor  desired  to  reform 

moralA,  to  bring  christian  life  into  order,  and  to  uproot  the 

nmaina  of  Jewish  and  heathen  perversity.     The  acts  of  this 

jynod  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  general   historian,  as 

itlustmting  manners  and  morals,  and  we  shall  return  to  it  in 

Bother  place.     It  was  called  Quini^xtum,  because  it  was  a 

of  supplement  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  general  Councils 

id  it  purposed    to  be  ecumenical,   but  the  Pope,  Sergius, 

to  sign  the  acts  on  account  of  certain  clauses,  such  as 

prohibition  of  fasting  on  Saturdays  and  the  permission  to 

to  many.*     Justinian  attempted  to  force  the  Pope  to 

will  by  violence,  such  as  Coustaua  had  used  to  Martin,  but 

lie  feeling   in  Italy  was  strong  for  the  bishop  of   Hume,  and 

soldiers  of  the  exarchate  supported  him  against  the  spath- 

rius  vhom  Justinian  had  sent  to  seize  him. 


At  length  in   695   the    inc\it{LbIe   retribution  came,  and 
itiuian   suffered   the  penalty  of  hw  unpopxdar  policy  and 
judicious  oppression  of  the  higher  classes.      His  fall  came 
out  on  this  wise. 

Leontius,  an  Tsaurian,  the  general  of  the  Anatolic  theme, 

rtuHu  we  saw  fighting  in  Armenia  and  Iberia  and  gaining 

ite  in  war,  had  incurred  tbe  lCm|)eror's  suspicions  or  the 

lity  of  his  favourites,  and  had  pined  for  three  years  in  prison. 


ii  knowu  ss  the  synotl  m  trulla 

■  ftnlleiKv).     Its  (Utc  has  (Uvidcd 

bat  thero  secma  no  doubi 

ns  u  rijiiht,  u  UqM^  thinks. 

[at   the  M-vvuth  Ci>iU(cil,   nl 

i)  wd  that  this  synod  took  pUec 

'  or  Bra  jears  after  tha  cooudl  of 

»-8Sl,  that  in  it)  ««9;  but  it  took 

b  tiiB  filth  indiction.  vhereas 

\Ul  in  the  fourteenth  indiction,  and 

littt  i»  otherwise  notenablfl.    Tar- 

te  wvbahlj-  roufotiiided  the  syaoA 

.jlnm  with  the  n^od  which  mat  to 

naerre  tli«  actA  of  thf*  Kixth  Council 

mm  brg^rr  (C87V      W«  mort  read 

|jWj.H.(,ift(}0  instead  of  6109(which 

an  an;  theory  ia  absurd)  iu  tho  tliird 

canon  of  tha  acta  of  the  synod,  where 

tb«  jtnoedinff  y«ar  in  rcferrwl  to  and 

iJefiaedaathefooTtb indiction;  whereby, 


reckoning  according  to  the  Byzantine 
era  of  the  world,  wo  obtain  Wl,  and 
tlicrcfoiv  thi>  synod  m«t  in  692  (or  in 
last  four  montba  of  691).  It  is  itianee 
that  Htfclf  iiiakL«  no  n-fi'iMicft  to  too 
remarkable  imssaf^e  iu  'Iliooiihaoes  (att 
8177  A.M.),  who  <;not«(i  the  third  canon 
ill  full  aad  jniw  the  comei  daU,jfC\9', 
but  falls  into  a  miitake  throagb  coin> 
]>atiiig  hy  the  Alexaodriau  era,  and 
thua  plaon  it  In  707,  which  ia  im- 
poaaible. 

'  Tbe  four  otiwrs  which  they  «- 
jflCtfil  were,  the  approbation  of  the 
eighly-fiTB  apostolic  canons  ;  the  coto- 
tnancf  to  abauin  from  blood  and  things 
BlratiiKl<^d '.  Ihn  c-laiiso  a«in»t  repr«- 
Bcutiiig  Chriat  an  a  lanio ;  and  the 
omnlity  of  tha  Mihop  of  Conatantinopla 
with  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
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ft«3i«|»  it  wu  in  conuection  with  the  defeat  at  Sebastopolij 
BkK  JaMmian  placed  him  in  confinement     But  at  length  (i| 
695)  he  was  suddenly  released,  and  at  the  same  tiuie  infunni 
tlMt  be  had  been  appointed  "  General  of  Hellas "  and  mc 
wUboat  delay  set  out  for  his  district  with  three  fast  sail 
Be  had.  two  fnends  who  used  to  visit  him  in  prison,  Paulas,  < 
Mook  end  aBtronomcr,  and  Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  who 
oaee  commanded  a  mountain  fort,  presumably  in  Asia  Minor,  I 
-with  the  title  of  Jd^isuriarch,  and,  having  since  become  a  monk.] 
«ia  then  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Florus.     These  two  mvoksl 
bad  nften  averred  to  I.eontius,  while  he  was  in  prison,  that  he 
mM  destiDod  to  become   Emperor  of  the  Itomans.     On  ihe 
ai^A  of  his  departure  for  Greecb  lie  met  tliem,'  to  say  f&revell, 
iie  rouinded  them  of  their  prediction,  and  observed  biuerijr, 
"Xow  my  life  is  ending  in  misery,  for  I  shall  be  exi»e:i!  .; 
mnsj  moment  death  to  follow  me."     "  Fear  not."  they  rtf  li 
"the  prophecy  will  be  soon  fulfilled.     Only  listen  to  us  vbA\ 
Ubima." 

In  Acoradance  with  the  directions  of  these  ecclesiastics,  J 
i^iMttw—  ioo]c  his  men  and  his  arms  and  proceeded  sileotl;  to 
the  piaetorinm,  or  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  city.    He 
^Tt*'*^**^  at  the  gate  and  announced  to  tlie  porter  thnl  th«J 
"SmfaoT  was  waiting  without,  having  come  for  the  purpose . 
MiMigiiig  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  prisoners  who 
manerated  in  the  buildings.     The  prefect,  informed  of 
figrial  presence,  came  hastily  down  to  open  the  gate ;  and] 
was  tnunediately  overpowered  by  Leondus,  beaten  and  boi 
That  tbe  prisoners,  wlio  were  numerous  and  of  exalted 
were  s^  free.     Most  of  them  were  soldiers,  and  some 
iu^vidbed  in  the  dungeons  for  seven  or  eight  years.    Leontios,! 
me  of  their   fidelity,  provided   them   with  arms,  and   thai 
fHneded  with  his  party  to  the  Augusteum,  crying  aloud. "  He 
aS  *^**""»****«  to  St  Sophia  I "  and  he  sent  others  to  ctt  Uiel 
warn  wmmmoDS  in  other  regions  of  the  city.     A  mulliluJe  uf  j 
wifci— ■■  thnx^ed  to  tbe  church,  and   in  the  meantime 
nwnlHCiBBBi^  along  witli  the  two  monies  and  tbe  most  importam' 
4C  lA*  ■haaed  prisoners,  went  to  the  PairiarcKeion,  where  they 
fimnl  tfe  Puziarch  filled  with  alarm. 

I  port  of  Sophia,  d«u-  the  region  of  Mauron,  in  tbe  loatli- 


CHAP.X 


JUSTINIAN  II 
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It  is  stated  as  the  caiise  of  his  t'cfir  that  the  Emperor  had 
giveu  orders  to  a  patiiciaii  and  general  named  Staphanua,  aud 
sxirnamed  Rusius  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Stephaniis  the 
sacelJarius),  to  massacre  the  people  of  Coustantinojile  by  night, 
beginning  with  the  Patriarch,  This  mandate  would  be  quite 
credible  If  attributed  to  Justinian  after  his  return  from  exile, 
but  I  feel  considerable  hesitation  in  believing  that  he  had  at 
this  time  reached  such  a  pitch  of  insanity. 

The  ratriorch  CalUnicus  not  unwillingly  accompanied 
Leontiua  to  the  cathedral.  There  he  said  to  the  people, 
*•  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made,"  and  all  the  people 
cried,  "Let  the  bouea  of  Justinian  be  dug  np,"  that  is:  may 
Justinian  be  aceiused.'  After  this  preliminary  quasi-religious 
sanctificatiuQ  of  their  future  acts,  all  proceeded  to  the  hippo- 
drome. Thither  the  unfortunate  Justinian  was  led  at  day- 
break ;  and  in  the  southern  crescent,  where  such  scenes 
usually  took  place,^  his  nose  and  Iiis  tongue  were  slit,  after 
which  despiteful  usage  he  was  shipped  off  to  the  Tauric 
peninsula,  whither  Iiis  grandfather  had  banished  Pope  Martin. 

Tiie  mutilation  wliich  Justinian  auffered  cannot  have  been 
80  severe  as  the  terms  naturally  suggest.  The  operation 
performed  on  his  tongue  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
speaking,  and  we  mity  assume  that  the  cutting  of  the  nose 
did  not  mean  its  total  removal  In  fact,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  words  are  more  cruel  than  the  acts  really 
were ;  and  that  the  rinokopia  and  ghssotomia,  which  were 
ordinary  occurrences  in  Byzantium,  and  are  cited  as  instances 
of  Byzantine  cruelty,  were  little  more  than  a  very  severe  aud 
indelible  brand,  which,  however,  did  not  materially  aflect  the 
victim's  general  wellbeing.^ 

The  expulsion  of  Justinian  was  accompanied  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  two  detested  ministers  of  finance  Stephaiius  and 
Theodotns,  who  with  their  feet  tied  together  were  draped 


(Theojih.)  'fhi*  waa  iha  re^^Ur  form 
of  cursing  ill  riyzttntiura,  so  tliat  ivd- 
gxArru  {.amo  to  mcau  "cuniQ." 

'  In  regard  to  Byzaatiiicpunialiments 
2>cliarui  {Orifchiirh  ■  riimivht^  JUaJu, 
Pref.  p.  Tiii.)  reiDirks:  "  Freiheits-und 
QefaiigaiM-itnfeii  bleiben  den  Byum- 


tinorn  fast  gnaz  fromd,  wcil  ilmcii,  wie 
alien  OrkataJen,  du/ar  nitrUe  cin 
Gviitiu  sUtt  eines  tfeWla  ist,  und 
selbtit  die  froiwillige  Abipeming  in 
Kliinter  und  /«]len  etwu  TcrUx^endeB 
lint :  statt  dcr  FrrihoitBstnfea  ent> 
wickelc  Rich  vielmohr  eia  nffinlrtu 
System  von  Loibi'^.und  LukiHustnloi), 
wclcliM  (lis  TUrk«D  nur  za  eibig 
ftdoptirt  bibon." 
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tlirough  the  Uioroughfare    and    burned  at  the    place    callc 
Bous. 

Thus  the  prediction  of  tlie  astronomer  Paulus  cam©  to  pass, and 
Leontius  the  Patrician,  instead  of  being  "  General  of  Hellas," 
became  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  And  tliua  too  the  dynasty 
of  HeracUus,  having  lasted  for  eiyhty-five  years,  came  to  aa 
end ;  for  we  need  hartUy  reckon  to  its  credit  or  discredit  the 
few  years  during  -which  Justinian,  having  returned  irom  exile, 
enjoyed  the  supreme  pjwer  again  and  committed  acts  that 
were  worthy  only  of  a  madman. 


I  may  conclude  this  chapter  by  putting  forward  the  con- 
jecture that  Justiniau  11.  nmde  Justioian  1.  a  model  for  Lis 
own  acta.  I  do  not  nman  tlial  he  attempted  to  adopt  the 
spirit  of  the  great  monarch's  administration ;  I  mean  that  he 
had  a  fancy  for  aping  his  namesake  in  certain  minor  matters. 
In  tlie  first  place,  unlike  his  immediate  predecessors  and  fore- 
fathers, he  caused  expensive  architectural  works  to  be  exe- 
cuted; like  Justinian  I.,  lie  desired  to  be  remembered  aa  a 
builder.  In  the  second  place,  he  intended  to  force  Pope 
Sergius  to  comply  with  his  will  by  violence,  as  Justinian  I. 
Iiad  forced  Pope  Vigilius.  Here  of  course  lie  had  the  more 
recent  example  of  his  grandfather  Constans.  In  the  third 
place,  when  he  was  in  exile  he  married,  as  we  shall  see,  tkf 
sister  of  the  chagnn  of  tlie  Khaxai-s.  As  Justinian's  wife  sho' 
was  called  Theodora,  and  I  conjecture  that  the  banished  monarch, 
when  lie  chose  this  name  for  her,  thought  of  Thsodora  the 
vrife  of  his  great  namesake.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  formed 
designs  against  Aba^gia,  as  we  shall  leam  in  a  future  chapter, 
and  here  too  I  think  he  was  recurring  to  the  days  of  Justiniaa 
I.  Certain  it  is  tliat  fi-om  Justinian  I.  to  Justinian  IL  we 
hear  of  few  dealings  between  the  Empire  and  the  Abasgiai^ 
Again,  the  fouudatlou  of  JustlmauopoUs  recalls  the  epouymousi 
cities  of  Justinian  I.  Once  more,  Steplianus  and  Tlieodotus, 
the  instniments  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  remind  us  of  Joha 
the  Capi)adoc;ian ;  and  since  John's  pryiccLiu-e  no  Emperor  isj 
recorded  to  have  employed  such  notorious  oppressors  until  th©j 
monk  became  logothete  and  the  eunuch  saccllarim  under  th.« 
second  Justinian. 


CHAPTER   XI 

FOUNDATION   OF   THE   BULGARIAN   KINGDOM 

^%y  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  Balkan  lands  were, 

we  have  seen,  covered  with  Slavonic  settlements,  so  that  in 

da,  niTTicum,  Macedonia  the  Slaves  constituted  the  bulk 

the  population.      The  towns  on  the  sea-coast  were  still 

and  the  lemains  of  the  old  Albanese  and  Thracian 

lingered  still  among  the  mountains ;  but  it  was  evi- 

that    destiny  had    marked  out  the  peninsula  north  of 

it  Olympus  for  a  Slavonic  country. 

The  Slaves,  however,  were  themselves  incapable  of  union ; 

had    no    political   instinct    in    that   direction ;    and   if 

principle   of  unity  had   not  been    induced  from  without, 

might  have  never  become  dominant,  they  might  have 

been  gradually  crushed  by  the  Emperors  of  Constan- 

Tbe  people  who  supplied  the  unity,  which  the  Slovenes 
by  themselves  incapable  of  realising,  were  the  Bulgarians, 
,  noii'Aryan  race  allied  with  the  Khazars,  Magyars,  etc.,  and 
iging  to  what  is  called  the  Ugro- Finnic  branch.  We 
already  met  them  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
with  Theodoric,  and  defeated  by  him ;  we  have  then 
them  invading  the  Koman  Empire  in  the  reigns  of  Ana- 
nus  and  Justinian,  and  afterwards,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
7,  reduced  to  a  condition  of  semi-dependence  on  the 
Lvar  monarchy.  These  Bulgarians,  who  dwelled  on  the 
t.:Xaxine  coast  north  of  the  Danube  in  Bud2ak  and  Bessarabia, 
'^-^lad  separated  from  the  great  Bulgarian  nation,  whose  home 
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was  in  the  lands  between  the  Dan,  the  Volga,  and  the  Kulai, 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.^ 

The  Greek  histariiins  Tht-ophanes  ami  Nicephonis,*  Ihi^ 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  record  a  story  about  tla 
Bulgarians,  which  they  must  liave  drawn  from  a  coninM 
source,  as  not  only  their  facta  bnt  their  verbal  expreffiicsa 
coincide.  This  story  is  legendary,  but  it  has  a  histoiial 
foundation.  Kobrat,  or  Kourat,  was  king  of  the  kiiubed 
nations  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Kotragoi  in  the  reign  of 
cliua.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Constaus,  leaving  five 
whom  he  exhorted  to  ding  together  and  not  break  op; 
Bulgarian  power.  As  might  have  been  predicted,  the 
not  follow  his  admonition.  The  first  son,  Baian  or  Ball 
(a  name  that  reminds  us  of  the  ch^an  of  the  Avars  t 
reign  of  Maurice),  remained  in  the  territory  of  hi«  fatfwj 
the  second,  wliose  name  was  Kotragos,  established  himself  a 
the  right  bank  of  the  Don ;  the  third.  Asperudi.  crosied  A| 
Dniepr  and  Dniestr,  and  settled  near  the  north  bank  i)f  tb 
Danube;  the  fourtli  migrated  to  Pannonia.  and  \v*as  subject 
unto  the  Avars ;  the  fifth  travelled  still  farttier  west,  uj 
settled  in  the  "  pentapolis  of  Ravenna." 

This  notice  crowds  into  the  reign  of  Constans  the  Seoont 
events  that  took  place  nearly  two  centuries  before.  Tit 
migration  of  the  third  brother,  Asperuch  (or  Isperich.  u  k 
is  called  in  the  Slavonic  recoixl  of  Bulgarian  monatchi'^ 
represents  a  migration  that  took  place  before  the  year  4S0U 
We  may  further  conjecture  that  the  migrations  of  the  fooA 


^  -wtfA  ripr  yAtuQTif  M^u-^v  jcar*  rim 
Ki^^a  woTOfAip  (Nic«]>huriui,  ed.  ile 
Boor,  p.  S3). 

'  M.  Jiri^k,  in  Itis  excollont  dupUr 
on  "die  Eicwandemnff  dcr  IiuI;pireD," 
ia  not  c|TUl«  acrurate  in  liu  ttUtrtniint 
toui;hir»g  the  Greek  accomit  of  tliu  J->r- 
gtachichU  of  thin  people.     Ia  the  (int 

Jilucf,  Iio  epnaks  lis  if  it  wore  only  to  be 
i)un*i  in  the  hiitory  of  Niccphonis, 
ftnd  doM  not  otico  mi^Ltiou  Tltcoplianca ; 
and  yet  Ttieojilignes  it  fuller  ib  liia 
dettila  th&n  Niwpliomii,  kltliDiij^li  tmtli 
drevr  from  the  aame  source.  But  th« 
cQrioiu  point  is  that  H.  JiriJ!«k,  while 
prufessing  to  quote  froin  Nic^phorus, 
rciUIj  quotcfl  Tbcophaoea  —  eg.  tho 
namo  Ballwinti  in  tho  form  in  T\%m- 
pbatKs,  Baiuio«  the  fona   in   Mlce- 


fhonis,  and  Jiriffek  avtm  the  bM 
n  the  second  place,  Ee  pUeu  SiU!l 
death  and  the  division  of  tU  ka^ 
in  the  rvign  nf  ConBtantinp  IV;  U 
Xiccpbonu  (Uk«  Thfi(^haii«i)  plMft 
iu  th«  rd^  of  "tlie  Coiutetnu^ 
died  in  the  Wnt"  (ie.  Gonalian 
Aptkar^ntly  M.  .TinJSelc  haa  qMUriW 
authorities  here  at  Kcond  hiu  1 

'  This  ohecare  record  (.« 
127)  contains  several  in«xi   . 
garian  words,  which    HilhT 
tried  to  iiitrr|tn-t  by  tlir  hflp 
gariaD.    According  to  it,  Eait 
sixty  ycara.     TIte  name  of  tk 
Bul^rian  family  wu  Dvhy.    Hh 
begins  from  the  earliest  timuudM 
down  to  7dfi  A.n.     The  fint  BilgBW' 
king,  Aritochol,  reignsd  300  71W 
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and  fifth  brothers  do  not  represent  separations  from  the 
mother  nation  on  ths  bank  of  the  Kuban,  but  rather  o^shoots 
from  the  danghter  nation  between  the  Danube  and  Dniestr. 
Both  these  later  settlements  of  the  Bulgarians  in  I'amioula 
and  in  Italy  must  have  taken  place  in  the  sevtnith  century ; 
and  we  must  evidently  connect  the  fifth  with  the  notice  of 
Paul,  the  historian  of  the  Lombards,  that  King  Grimuald  settled 
some  Bulgarians,  who  entered  Italy  peacefully  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  Alzeco,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beneventura.^ 

Tlie  Bidgarian  king^  who  revidted  against  the  Avars  and 
allied  himself  with  Heraclius,  Kobrat  or  Krobat,  is  called 
Kurt  in  the  Slavonic  list  of  Bulgarian  monarchs  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  Nicophonis  records  that  Kubrat,  the 
nephew  of  Organ  and  chief  of  the  Onogundurs,  revolted 
gainst  the  chagan  of  the  Avars  and  made  a  treaty  with 
Heraclius,  who  conferred  on  Iiim  the  title  of  Patrician ;  more- 
over, Kubrat  expelled  tlic  Avars  from  his  own  land.  This 
event  was  decisive  for  the  histoiy  of  the  Bulgarians,  just 
as  the  battle  of  Netad  was  decisive  for  the  histoiy  of  the 
Ostrogoths. 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine  IV  the  independent  Bulgarians 
began  to  distress  the  neighbouring  Koman  tcrritoiy  by  their  in- 
cursions. The  Emjieror  determined  to  take  vigorous  measures 
immediately,  and,  instead  of  merely  strengthening  the  frontier 
defences,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own  country  and  Leach 
them  a  salutary  lesson  He  prepared  a  naval  armament  as 
well  as  a  land  army,  and  transported  the  Astatic  ti-oopa  to 
Europe.  The  territory'  of  tiie  Bulgaiians  was  called  Oglos  or 
Onglos  (an  angle  or  comer),  and  corresponds  to  tlie  district 
marked  Budiak  on  modem  maps.     Her©  they  possessed  strong 

'  Piiu!.  Dine.  V.  29.  The  pbuM  eon- 
ceded  to  the  Hulgariana  were  SoMnam 
(Sipicclniio),  liemio  (Seigoa),  norio- 
I  nam,  Ami  ether  civiialfa,  Altoco'a  titio 
vu  cfakogeii  from  dux  M  gcutaidiat. 
^Tbowwho  wen  »ul)jects  or  tba  Avnn 
Bftomrds  mignitciJ  to  the  territory  of 
the  Franks,  trho  treacheroUBlyDiunlf  red 
tliem  all  ( Frwlpgariiis,  i-ap,  72). 

'  Kiiig  of  the  Onofrundun  (Xiccpho- 
rtui,p.24).  Kicc[itir)ruHd<)>-.s  tiut  identify 
the  Unogucdurs  uith  the  BQlfpihaufl, 
nor  Ouof^niiurii:  Kuhmt,  of  tht;  reign 
of  Henn:liu»,  with  Bu!gari»n  Kabrat, 
of  the  raign  of  Constaiui  (oa  he  sup- 


poiie«} ;  hut  Tlienphftiieii,  6171  a.x., 
makes  the  former  ideiiCiticatioii,  tQh 
OtWoyoivSa^pwf  '^vS.fi.fivr  koX  Korpdi- 
7Mi>.  Th«  first  Kiihmt  ur  KuK  U  his- 
torical, and  really  rulgned  ou  the 
T)Aiiuh«,  hut  tlie  mwoitc]  Kuhmt  is 
legvudary,  or  at  kast  a  personage  of 
rvmotor  antifiuity.  Thv  actual  reigit 
of  a  famous  Kubrat  in  Ihc  sovcnth 
century  led  to  the  old  legends  btdng 
attachod  to  his  name,  atnl  it  was  mip- 
posed  that  it  naa  ho  who  led  tb« 
Bulgariana  from  th»  Caiic-aititM  Xn  th« 
Oaiiuhe.  Cr?"»  (tbo  father  of  Kabrat) 
\b  a  Turkish  name. 
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and  inaccessible  fortresses,  secured  by  precipitous  ixwks  "which 
rose  behind  and  perfidious  morasses  wliich  stretched  in  front, 
80  that  it  was  a  difficult  country  for  an  invader.  When  they 
saw  the  great  expeditions  by  land  and  sea  that  had  come 
against  them,  the  Bulgarians,  greatly  terrified,  retreated  into 
their  fastnesses,  and  for  four  days  endured  a  siege.  But  un- 
luckily the  Emperor,  who  had  accompanied  the  naval  anua- 
ment  in  person,  fell  sick  of  a  pain  in  his  foot,  and,  commanding 
his  forces  to  continue  the  siege,  departed  with  a  few  ships  to 
Meaembria.  Some  regiments  of  cavalry  misconstrued  the  de- 
parture of  the  sovereign  as  flight,  and,  seized  with  a  <nx}undle8a 
panic,  fled  themselves.  The  panic  was  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  the  army,  the  (light  became  general,  and  the  Bulgarians, 
issuing  from  their  retreats,  pursued  and  completely  routed  the 
Romans.  All  whom  they  captured  they  put  to  death.  Still 
pursuing,  they  crossed  the  Danulje  and  advanced  to  Varna, 
near  Odessus.  Struck  by  the  natural  features  of  Moesia, 
which  seemed  to  lend  it  a  peculiar  security, — the  Haemus  on 
the  south,  the  Danube  on  the  north,  the  Eusine  on  the  east, — 
they  determined  to  change  tlicir  habitation  and  establish  them- 
selves south  of  the  Danube. 

Accordingly,  the  Bulgarians  reduced  to  subjection  the  seven 
Slavonic  tribes  that  dwelled  in  Moeaia,  experiencing  probably 
little  resistance,  and  disposed  them  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
new  Bulgarian  kingdom,  to  defend  it  on  the  west  against  the 
Avars  and  on  the  Houth  against  the  Homana,'  The  tribe  of  the 
Severs*  (£ejSe/j«i?)  was  placed  to  guard  the  pass  of  Bei-egaba  iu 
the  eastern  Balkans,  llio  Koman  towns  and  forts  were  gradu- 
ally reduced,  and  Constantine,  after  the  failure  of  his  great 
expedition,  was  constrained  tit  make  a  treaty  with  Uie  new 
kingdom  that  was  being  founded  within  Uomau  territory,  and 
to  agree  to  the  payment  of  a  certaui  sum  of  money  eveiy  year 
to  the  Bulgarian  king,  Isperich.  The  motive  of  Constantine 
in  paying  this  tribute  seems  to  have  been  to  save  Thrace  fnmi 
immediate  invasion,  so  that  he  might  have  time  to  take 
measures  for  its  permanent  security  against  "the  new  and 
alMiminabk  "  neighbours. 


'  TIktu  is  a  Btorr,  resting  chi  Anbiui 
•uthority,  that  tlie  ftiliif  Bulgarim 
kingdoni  was  )iurrotmdi'<l  by  «  tbora 


hedfc*  providcHJ  with  vDoden  windoMn 
(Jii-iftk.  I..  133). 
'  KocsUt  n;>,'arda  them  as  HmiB. 
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The  chief  towns  of  the  new  kingdom  founded  by  Ispericb 
were  Preslav  (Peristhlaba),'  on  the  Kamcija  (about  a  degree 
due  west  of  Varna),  and  Brsttir  (Duroatonim,  tlie  modern 
Siiistria),  on  the  Danube ;  and  in  these  regions  the  kingdom 
continued  fur  more  than  two  centuries  with  little  change  iu  its 
botindariiM,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  modern  principality  of 
Bulgaria,  It  was  not  till  tho  tenth  century  that  Bulgarian 
supremacy  extended  to  the  south-west,  and  included  the  Slaves 
of  Macedonia  and  Dacia.  In  the  meantime  the  conquered 
Slaves  were  by  a  gradual  process  conquering  tbcir  Tartaric 
conquerors.'  The  Bulgarian  customs  had  little  inflnence  on 
the  Slavonic  character;  and  the  Bulgarian  language  had  less 
influence  on  the  Slavonic  language.  On  Uie  <_-ontiury,  the 
Bulgarians  were  Slavised,  and  ultimately  absorbed  among  the 
Slaves,  so  that  the  Bulgarian  people  of  the  present  ilay  is 
purely  Slavonic,  with  nothing  non-Aryan  about  it  except  its 
name  and  a  slight  infusion  of  Tartar  blood. 

In  these  events  we  sec  two  features  of  Slavonic  history 
prominently  marked.  "We  observe  on  the  one  hand  the 
inability  of  the  wayward  Slavonic  tribes  to  form  a  political 
unity,  without  an  alien  power  to  give  the  initiative  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  monarchy.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  the 
assimilative  absorbing  power  of  the  Slavouic  race — herein 
somewhat  resembling  the  Hellenic — which  was  able  in  a  short 
time  to  obliterate  the  identity  of  the  conquerors,  wliile  it 
profited  by  the  principles  of  unity  and  monarchy  which  they 
}iad  introduced.  I  call  these  two  phenomena  features  of 
Slavonic  history,  because  they  recurred  some  centuries  later  in 
the  more  celebrated  case  of  the  Russians,  and,  if  my  conjecture 
touching  the  Croatian  Slaves  is  right,  they  had  occurred  in  a 
less  pronounced  form  before.*  The  unity,  to  which  the  Slaves 
of  Russia  would  never  have  attained  of  themselves,  was  super- 
induced by  the  Northmen  of  Scandinavia,  who  founded  a 
Bussian  kingdom;  but  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the 
identity  of  the  conquerors  were  soon  absorbed  in  Slavism. 

Thus  for  the  Slaves  the  way  to  unity  and  empire  has  lain 


'  It   is  nncertain    whon  PeriiOilalia. 
vrtu  fouoded.     At  first  Varna  was  prob- 

*'>'o1j1#  Slaves    were  admitted    bv 
their  couquerora  to  »  sLare  io  the  atl- 


niinutration.     As  to  the  SUvoDic  cul- 
tivaturs  of  the  soil,  Jirifiek  says  they 
wen   iirnliftbly   rrducvd    to   ■   sort   oS 
partial  Ltibd^auKh^ft, 
*  Set  abov«,  caji,  vU. 
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through  acceptance  of  a  foreign  yoke ;   they  have  lost  tliw 
life  in  order  to  save  it. 

The  khan  of  the  Bulgarians  ruled  with  a  council  of  sii  &i)/j«f 
{^oiKa&t^,  whence  the  Russian  hoijar),  and  the  conRtibitioa 
rested  on  an  aristocratic  basis.  The  customs  of  the  Bulgama 
had  an  oriental  complexion,  and  differed  totally  firom  those  if 
the  Slaves.  They  were  polygamists.  The  women  veiled  dior 
faces,  and  the  men  wore  turbans,  and  both  sexes  wore  loot 
trousers.  The  king  partook  of  his  meals  alone,  witlnmt  *i» 
company  even  of  a  wife.  The  Bulgarians  cared  only  for  irti, 
and  their  barbarous  manners  present  no  trace  of  ioduetriil 
development  In  their  old  homes  they  did  not  use 
cattle  were  the  medium  of  exchange.  They  were  a 
stitious  people,  and  considered  magical  rites  a  necessary 
liminary  to  battle.' 

About  ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  Isperich  and 
Bulgarians  in  Moesia,  tlie  young  Emperor  Justinian 
tte  peace  which  his  father  had  made  by  refusing  to  po; 
stipulated  tribute  (G80  A.D.)-     He  ordered  the  cavaliy 
ments   stationed   in   Asia    Minor   to    cross    over   to 
"desiring  to  lead  captive  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Scla 
that  is  the  Sclavinia  which  was  now  included  in  the  B 
kingdom  and  the  Sclavinia  to  the  west  of  ilount 
which  was   nominally  part  of  the  Roman   Empire,  hut 
constantly  rebelling.     Tn  the  following  year  (690)  J 
first  marched  northwards  against  the   Bulgarians,  whon 
repulsed,  and    then  turned   westwards    against   the  Slivome 
settlements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thessalonlca.     lie  iw- 
ceedod  in  collecting  a  vast  number  of  Slaves,  some  of  wl 
voluntarily  joined  him,  while  others  he  forcibly  con 
and,  having  transported  them  to  Asia  Alinor,  settled  them 
district  of  Opsikion.     We  have  already  seen  how  he  fa 
tliii'ty  thousand  of  these  captives  into  a  "  supernumerary 
under  the  command  of  Nebulus,  and  how  twenty  tho 
them  deserted  to  the  Saracens. 

Tlie  Bulgarians  enjoyed  a  slight  revenge  for  their  dafi 
They  waylaid  Justinian,  "  as  he  was  returning,"  in  a  moi 
pass,  and  he  escaped   with   difficult}*.     But   it  is   not 

'  StK  Jui^ck  and  Boeder,  Ann.  ^vd.  ii.  339.    The  main  soarae  u  tlu . 
od  mna,  Sulgar.  of  ?ojk  Hkolu  {HuilaiB,  v.  p.  353).  '  Thoc^h.  8160 
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whether  this  took  place  as  he  was  returning  from  Thessa- 
lonica  with  Uia  captives  or  after  he  had  settled  tliem  in 
Opsikiou.  The  Biilj^arians^  however,  seem  not  to  liave  Imrassed 
the  Empire  again  during  the  reign  of  Ispcrich,  who  died  in 
700  and  was  succeeded  by  Terbv.L 

I  may  add  a  word  as  to  the  histoi-y  of  the  old  Bulgarians 
who  dwelt  on  the  Kuban  and  Kama.  Their  kingdom  was 
called  Great  Bulgaria,  and  was  on  fricnfUy  terms  with  the 
Saracens,  who  converted  it  to  Mohammedanism  in  the  tenth 
century.  It  suffered  from  the  enmity  of  the  Khazara  and  the 
Itussians,  and  was  finally,  in  the  tlilrteenth  century,  ex- 
termiuatcd  by  the  Tartars.  And  thus  the  only  relic  of  the 
Bulgarians  is  their  name,  which  in  western  Europe  *  has  come 
to  be  a  woi-d  of  opprobrium,  connoting  a  nameless  Wee. 

I  may  conclude  this  chapter  by  noticing  the  series  of 
attacks  which  were  made  upon  Xhcssalouica  by  the  Macedonian 
Slaves  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century.  In  fi75  or 
676  the  fierce  tribes  who  dwelled  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Thermaic  and  Pagasaic  gulfs  bloekodud  the  capital  of  Illyricum 
by  land  and  sea.  But  the  ships  of  the  besiegers  wore  scattered 
by  a  storm ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  determine  from  the  account 
transmitted  by  a  biographer  who  writes  for  edification,  a  Sidly 
of  the  besiegers  put  the  land  army  to  flight,  and  Chatzon,  the 
chief  of  the  expedition,  was  captured,  and  stoned  to  death  by 
women.  The  inhabitants  attributed  this  deliverance  to  the 
special  intervention  of  St  Demetrius,  whose  church  still  attests 
the  honour  in  which  he  was  held ;  just  as,  nearly  a  hundred 
yeara  before,  the  repulse  of  the  Avars  was  gratefully  set  down 
to  his  protection. 

But  the  Slaves  had  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  great  capital  of  Illyricum.  In  G77  the  aid 
of  the  holy  Demetrius  was  again  needed,  when  the  barbarians 
returned  to  the  assault,  reinforced  by  Avars  and  Bulgarians 
and  provided  with  poliorcetic  machines.  The  blockade  lasted 
for  a  mouth,  and  then  the  foe  retired,  the  saint  having  again 
wrought  deliverance  for  his  city.  At  tliis  time  John  II  was 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  his  activity  in  providing  for 
the  defence  of  the  town  is  closely  connected  witli  the  super- 

^  Similarly  from  tbe  Ugri&n  (HungariftQ}  name  comes  our  "of|[n." 
VOL.  U  2 
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natural  colouring  given  to  the  event8  by  the  ecclesiastica] 
biographer,  in  whose  pages  the  praetorian  prefect  plays  t 
subordinate  part.  The  city  suffered  from,  an  earthquake  soot 
after  this  siege,  and  had  the  distress  of  beholding  the  churcl 
of  its  patron  in  flames.  A  greater  misfortune  befell  it  in  thf 
death  of  the  archbishop.  Then  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Perbund 
(Pervund),  "  chief  "  of  the  Eunchines,  walking  in  the  streets  ol 
the  town ;  but  the  praetorian  prefect  suspects  him,  commiU 
him  to  irons,  and  sends  him  to  Constantinople.  He  attempt! 
to  escape  from  prison  and  is  slain. 

In  consequence  of  this  dealing  with  Perbund,  his   tribe, 
the  Eunchines,  combine  with  the  S^udates  and  march  against 
Thessalonica  (678).     For  two  whole  years  the  city  is  closely 
blockaded,  and  endures  all  the  miseries  incident  to  a  siega 
The  Emperor  is  unable  to  send  more  than  ten  small  ships  to 
its  relief ;  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  is  finally  due  to  dis- 
sensions among  the  bele^uerers.    The  Bel^ezStes  desert  to  tfci 
Eomans,  and  the  enemy's  camp  is  broken  up  (680);  bnttb 
credit  of  the  deliverance  falls  to  the  share  of  the  saint     Onei;^ 
more>  in  the  following  year,  the  city  is  besieged ;  and 
more  the   besiegers  are  repulsed  by  its  protector.      In 
meantime  the  waters  of  the  northern  Aegean  are  infested  \^\ 
the  Slavonic  pirates.^ 

*  For  these  events,  see  the  "Vita     OctiT.{162-174).  Thenameoftlie|ii»j 
Sancti  Demetrii,"  in  thereto  tSificforum,      torian  prefect  is  mentioned — Chuui. 


NOTE 

The  question  touching  an  eariy  introduction  of  Islam  among  Aij 
Bulgarians  la  discussed  by  C.  M.  Fraehn  in  an  essay  on  "i 
Miinzen  der  Wolga-Bulgaren  aus  dem  z.  Jahrhundert  n.  Cb;'] 
{Mim.  de  Vacad.  imp.  des  sciences  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  vol.  i.  6th  seri^j 
1832,  p.  171  sqg.)     Some  of  the  customs  of  the  Moesian  Bulg 
(above,  p.  336)  and  the  name  of  one  of  their  kings  (Omv,  belo^j 
p.  473)  point  this  way ;  but  the  authority  of  Ibn  Foszlan  and 
establishes  that  Great  Bulgaria  was  converted  to  MohammedaiuA| 
in  the  tenth  century.     Fraehn  accordingly  assumes  an  earlier  ud] 
a  later  introduction  of  Islam,  and  connects  the  hostilities  of  tlttj 
heathen  Khazars  with  the  early  conversion  (p.  189). 


CHAPXEB   XII 


OBIOIN   OF  THE   BTaTEM   OP   THK3CE8 


One  of  the  most  obscure  aud  also  most  inbcresdng  problems 

of  seventh-century  \miory  h  the  origin  of  the  "  Byzan- 
tine themea."  In  the  tenth  century  the  Kmperor  Con- 
stautine  Porphyrogcunetoa  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  themes 
or  districts  into  which  the  Empire  was  at  that  time  divided, 
aud  he  distinctly  assigns  their  oripn  to  the  seventh  century. 
The  assertion  of  the  imixjrial  writer  would  by  itself  weigh 
little,  because  he  was  lamentably  ignorant  of  historj'  and  quite 
destitute  of  critical  ability,  but  it  is  confimaed  by  the  unde- 
signed testimony  of  the  historians  Nicephonis  and  Tlieophanes, 
whose  narrative  of  the  latter  years .  of  the  seventh  century 
presupposes  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  thematic  division,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  use  the  expression.  Nicephorus  and 
Theophanes  lived  indeed  a  century  later,  but  tlicy  made  use  of 
earlier  sources.  Constantine  furtlier  fixes  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Heraclius  as  the  date  of  the  introdwction  of  the 
theme  system.  Tliis  statement  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
scanty  records  of  the  history  of  that  time ;  but  it  is  not 
necessitated.  The  passages  in  Tlieophanes  and  Nicephonis 
which  bear  on  the  question  prove  only  tliat  the  new  dinsion 
was  partially  made  before  the  death  of  Constaus  (G68  A.D.) 
There  aie,  however,  reasons  for  supposing  that  Constantine  was 
in  a  certain  sense  right. 

Many  of  the  themes  which  existed  in  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  had  been  created  recently,  within  the  preceding 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  Such  were  either  smaller  distiicta  of 
subordinate  importance,  which  had  previously  been  subdivi- 
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sioDs  of  large  tliemes,  or  else  new  acquisitions  won  from 
hostile  territory,  such  as  Longobardia  and  Lycondos.  With 
the  origin  of  these  Constantine  was  of  course  familiar.  Bnt 
he  did  not  think  of  applying  the  facts,  which  he  had  heard 
with  his  ears  and  his  father  had  told  him,  to  the  couise 
of  past  history,  and  concluding  by  analogy  that  many  other 
themes  were  also  of  later  institution ;  and  that  the  whole 
Empire  had  originally  been  divided  into  a  few  large  districts, 
from  which  the  elalwrate  system  of  seventeen  Asiatic  and 
twelve  Kuropeau  themes  gradually  developed.' 

For  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  careful 
collection  of  all  the  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  in  our  two 
chief  sources  for  Roman  history  from  Constans  II  to  Xice- 
phorus  L 

The  word  theme  meant  properly  a  military  division  or  regi- 
ment, and  tliis  fact  indicates  that  the  geographical  themes  had 
a  militaiy  origin,  and  that  the  new  division  was  due  at  Iea«t 
primaiily  aud  jiartly  to  ueetls  of  warfai-e.  The  langui^^e  of 
the  historians  makes  this  fact  plain,  and  we  can  trace  in  their 
pages  the  transition  from  theme  in  the  sense  of  troops  quar- 
tered in  a  particular  district  to  theme  in  the  sense  of  the 
district  over  which  the  stratfgos  or  military  governor  presided. 
But  we  can  also  see  their  origin  clearly  stamped  on  the  names 
of  the  themes  tliemsclves ;  and  here  we  find  an  important  dis- 
tinction which  helps  to  elucidate  the  whole  subject.  A  certain 
number  of  the  thematic  names  are  of  military  origin,  while  the 
rest  are  purely  geographical.  Of  military  origin,  for  example, 
was  the  Opsikian  theme,  so  called  because  the  Opsikion  (o6> 
seqwAim)  or  imperial  guard  was  quartered  in  that  district ;  the 
Armeniac  tlieme  received  its  appellation  from  the  Armcuiakoi, 
or  troops  placed  to  guard  the  Armenian  frontier;  whereas 
Cappadocia,  I'aphlagonia,  Lycandos  are  geographical  names. 

Now  a  study  of  our  historical  authorities  shows  us  that 
the  former  class  of  themes  are  the  most  ancient,  and  that 
themes  with  names  like  Cappadocia  and  Sebasteia  were 
formed  long  afterwards.  Hence  wo  may  draw  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  thematic  system  grew  gradually  and  un- 
designedly out   of  military  necessities,  and   was  not  created 

)  to  the  «loTNitli  oentiny  the  number  of  thmnca  bad  Incieucd  to  thirtj- 
•Ight 
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suddenly  (like  the  French  departmenta)  by  the  fiat  of  one 
Emperor. 

But  t3ie  military  nBcessitiea  which  existed  in  the  reigns  of 
Ileraclius  and  his  successors  ore  by  no  means  a  complete  ex- 
planation. It  seems  to  me  thut  we  sliall  lui.sa  tlie  inipori  of 
the  new  provincial  sj-stem  which  developed  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  if  we  fail  to  recognise  that  it  was  really 
iuitiated  in  the  sixth  century,  and  that  the  atlminlstrative 
changes  of  Justinian  were  the  link  between  the  system  of 
Diocletian  and  the  uiedieval  system.  I  sJiowed  in  a  former 
chapter  how  Justinian's  reforms  departed  from  the  principles 
of  Diocletian,  and  anticipated  an  arrangement  which  was 
elaborated  in  later  times.'  Thus  it  wouhl  Ire  false  to  consider 
that  the  tendency  to  supersede  Uie  hierarchy  of  officials  and 
abandon  the  principle  of  division  of  labour — in  fact,  to  recur 
to  the  system  of  the  imperial  provinces  under  the  early  Em- 
perors— appeared  first  in  tlie  seventh  century ;  the  new 
departure  wa.s  really  made  by  the  great  Ju^itinian.  \Vliat  was 
the  strat^'gia  (or  jfmHura)  of  Sicily  but  a  theme  founded  in  the 
sixth  centui-y  I  But  t!ie  circuiustauees  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  wars  with  the  Persians  and  the  Saracens,  favonred  the 
development  of  this  Justinianean  novelty  and  gave  it  a  par- 
ticular dirKction.  The  absence  of  detinitt*  slattimmits  in  our 
meagre  sources  renders  it  impossible  to  trace  out  in  dettiil 
the  course  of  tliis  development ;  nevertheless  a  careful 
examination  of  incidental  notices  may  lesid  us  tn  some  im- 
portant conclusions.  We  may  first  see  what  intimations  our 
authorities,  Theuphane.s  and  Nicephurus,  give  us  of  the  exist- 
ence of  themes  (or  rather  straUgiai)  in  the  seventh  century ; 
we  may  then  pass  on  to  consider  their  origin ;  and  finally 
WQ  may  glance,  in  anticipation,  at  the  development  of  tho 
system  in  the  eighth  centur}'. 

I.  Tlie  earliest  definite  notice  that  concerns  us  is  that  of 
the  revolt  of  Saborius  or  Sapor,  the  jCTwrwi  of  the  ^rmcnud'oi,  in 


*  I  Iiuil  writteu  this  t-haptor  long 
before  1  rcaJ  the  excellent  llutAun 
voric  of  X.  SkalialoiHJvttoh,  pntitlwl 
"The  Byzaiitinti  Einpiro  and  Church 
in  the  FiuVMith  Cwiitury  "  [  ruattyAbw 


1  see  th«l  he  n-cogniwa  the  JiiBtinian* 
eAii  reforms  na  an  unticipatiati  of  th« 
themes  (|i.  16:>)  ill  hin  inb-rtKtiug 
chapter  on  the  thirty*eiglit  thcmM  in 
tho  eleventh  century. 
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the  last  year  of  Constans.*  This  entitles  us  to  conclude  that ' 
at  thai  time  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  bordexing  on  Armcoift 
were  under  the  separate  government  of  a  general,  and  the 
regiments  under  his  command  were  called  Amieniakoi.  Two 
years  later  we  learn  that  the  soldiers  **  of  the  tlieuie  of  the 
Anabolikoi "  went  to  Chr)*sopoUs  and  preferred  a  cnriously 
expressed  request  to  Constanttne  IV,*  and  twenty  years  later 
Leontius  was  general  of  the  Anatolikoj  (690  or  691).  These 
passages  prove  the  existence  of  on  Armeniac  and  of  an  Anatolic 
district,  uniler  separate  slrategoi,  in  the  reign  of  Coiistans  IL 

Two  other  districts,  after%vaTd9  called  themes,  seem  to  have 
been  under  the  authority  of  independent  military  governors  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century ;  they  are  first  montioBed 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian  11.^  That  Emperor  settled  the 
Slaves  "  in  the  parts  of  Opsikiou  "  iu  6S7-G88,  an  expression 
which  shows  that  the  troops  quartered  there  had  already 
associated  their  name  with  the  territory.  The  commauder  of 
the  Opsikians  was  not  entitled  general,  hut  count,  and  the 
"  county "  of  Opsikion  stretched  along  the  Pi-opontis  and 
reached  to  a  considerable  distance  inland ;  it  included  Dory- 
laenm,  near  which  city  the  district  of  the  AnatDlics  began* 
Moreover,  "  Hellas  "  was  under  the  command  of  a  general,  for  we 
hear  that  T^untius  was  rele.a-sed  frnm  prison  and  appointed 
stratt-gos  of  Hellas, 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  I 
Minor,  from  near  Miletns  on  the  west  to  near  Seleucia  oa 
the  cast,  constituted  in  the  seventh  century  a  Cibifraioi  theme. 
We  hear  of  no  atrntngos  of  the  Cibyraiots  until  the  year  731 ; 
but,  although  we  hear  of  no  stratcgos,  we  hear  of  a  dnnufarius. 
In  697  Apsimar,  who  became  the  Emperor  Tiberius  III,  waa 
dmngarius  of  the  Cibyraiots.*  The  words  of  the  chroniclers 
imply  that  he  wius  especially  connected  with  the  people  or 
soldiers  of  Corj-cus  (Attalia) ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he 
was  subordinate  to  some  one  who  bore  the  title  straU'gos  of 
the  Cibyraiots,  or  whether  he  was  himself  the  sole  admiral  of 

<  TheophatiM,  6159  a.m.      For   an  >  Ih.    SIRO   A.».      Of,    6208,    OBUE 

«arU(ir  mcnliun  of  the  Amieniakoi,  <w  a.m. 

Mcnr,  p.  347.  *  Jh.    6160    a.m.     a/wMy^iipcor    t^ 

'  Ih.  6161  A.M.    ThMphnn*?*'  ezpros-  Kc|3i'p(uti>Twv  (1%  KrufuKvUnat  ("rdpxofTc:. 

sion,Toi'9^^r«iTi3c*A»'ai-o\iKwi',  hardly  Ificephonu,    p.   40:    arparoC    ipxaiT^ 

proves  t1iatt1i«  district  of  th«  AnKtoIics  rCif   Keiifnnit^Cnr    rvyx^om    t%   inri 

WM  aa  )*et  delJnitely  termed  a  theme.  Kt^vpaiwrvi'  x'^P'^^- 
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the  Cibyraiots.  It  is  evidont,  however,  that  the  little  mari- 
time town  of  Cihyra,'  between  Side  and  Ptolemais,  had  already 
given  her  nanie  to  tlie  naval  troopa  of  those  regions,  a  dis- 
tinction such  as  her  greater  namesake,  the  inland  CihjTa  of 
Caria,  never  achieved ;  and  perhaps  this  distinction  was  due  to 
some  energetic  enterprise  against  a  Saracen  ilt^et  The  term 
drungarius  "^  was  specially  applied  to  ndiniralg  and  to  com- 
manders of  the  watch. 

In  the  seventh  century  then  it  appears  tiiat  there  were  at 
least  three  adniinistrativG  divisions  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Opsi- 
kian,  the  Anatolic,  and  the  Armeniac,  subject  respectively  to  a 
count  and  two  stnitej»oi ;  and  probably  a  fourth,  the  Cibyraiot 
druugariate.  Tlie  question  now  arises  whether  tliere  were  not 
also  other  independent  districts,  wMcb  do  not  happen  to  be 
mentioned  because  they  filaycd  no  prominent  part  in  the 
seveuth  ceiitmy.  Now  in  7 1 1  we  are  told  that  Justinian  II 
collected  the  Opsikians  and  Tiira<i&iai\&,  and  of  these  Thrace- 
aians  one  Christopher  w^as  the  tttmutrc/i.^  Tlie  Thi-acesians 
were  e\'idently  rej^ments  transferred  from  Thrace  to  Asia 
Minor  for  military  service  against  Persians  or  Saracens. 
They  were  originally  one  turma  or  division  of  the  troops  com- 
manded by  the  atratf-gos  of  Thrace,  but  when  they  were  per- 
mancutly  established  in  Asia  Minor  they  could  no  longer  obey 
that  general  and  were  under  the  supreme  command  of  their 
turmarch.  This  turraarchy  some  years  later  was  raised  to  the 
dijjuity  of  a  strategia,  or  theme  proper.  As  for  the  Bucel- 
larian  theme,  which  included  the  old  provinces  of  Honorias 
and  First  Galntia,  wc  hear  nothing  of  the  Bukellarioi  *  until 
tJie  year  765,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  safe  in  attributing  the 


*  OoiurtantincPoTiIiyTOgoimBtoti  calls 
it  a  contemptible  )>]«(.'«  ((CrcXoCs  Kal 
iKar^oiii^^Tm  vo\ion.arai),  fttiil  Mya 
tlio  tmmc  was  given  to  the  theme  for 
iuttilt  and  not  for  honour,  on  aocntiiit 
of  the  reVwlliriuB  nattini  of  the  iKHJple  of 
the  dwtrict  ((/«  Them.  toI.  tii.  pp.  36, 
aay  FinUy  thuilcB  thnt  the  imperial 
writer  wiu  mistaken,  sad  that  tb« 
theme  derived  il«  name  fmin  tlio 
KTwter  Cibym.  Bnt  the  greater  Cibjrii 
did  not  I'wlang  to  this  thnnie. 

*  I>rHng\u,  *'b  troop  n{  Boldiera," 
is  UMd  ia  Topisciu'  Lifr.  ofPi'clms,  cap. 
19.  In  the  Amtfgiion  of  ItIaQrieo(Bk. 
1  cap.  3,  vtpl  Are^rw},a  <)poi>)7ot  is  said 


to  contain  throe  pduku  and  be  eqnira- 
teot  to  a  /i^Mt :  tliUii  a,  drangarius 
would  V  mm^n  The  same  as  a  ntpifixt*- 
Epiphanius  (1  lenm  from  the  not*«  on 
Miiiirif^e)  derived  ipo^Yr"*  f"""  f^lPC^i 
a  snout. 

■  Tlieofihanes,  6203  A.u.  B(>aic^iot 
ia  simply  iViniieu  from  Ofi^^t,  the  gem- 
tire  caae  by  the  termination  m. 

*  Wb  find  Roman  and  foreign  trooM 
ciilcd  Bucellarii  at  the  U'lO'iti'i'gof  tlio 
fifth  oentniT  ;  Wf  OlympiodcraB,  fr.  7, 
t6  "BovKfWifnot  6*ojM  if  ratt  ijtUpait 
'Oj-wp^oi'    iiSrifMTO    Hard    arpa^nuriav   cA 
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origm  of  the  theme  to  Leo  III.  who,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
probably  oiganlseil  a  symmetrical  system  of  them&tic  divisions. 
Optiraaton/  "  the  poorest  of  the  themes,"  did  not  perhaps 
become  a  theme  until  a  still  later  period.  I'aphlagonia,  iu  the 
eighth  century,  though  perhaps  mit  in  the  seventli,  was  a  part 
of  the  Armeniac  district,'  and  Cappadocia  was  included  in  the 
Aualolic.  The  parts  of  Cilicia  close  to  the  Saracen  frontier 
were  presumably  governed  by  one  or  more  cleisurarchs,  perhaps 
responsible  to  the  Anatohc  general. 

It  is  possible  that  ttiere  may  have  existed  in  the  seventh 
century  an  anticipation,  in  some  sort,  of  a  theme  which  did  not 
exist  iu  the  days  of  Constantiue  Porphyrogeunetos,  but  existed 
a  little  later  in  the  days  of  Basil  1 1.  We  read  that  when 
Hcraclius,  sailing  from  Carthage  against  Phocas,  anchored  in 
the  BardanelleH,  he  received  some  information  from  a  certain 
functionary  called  the  count  of  Abydos.  It  is  tempting  to 
think  that  he  may  have  had  control  as  a  governor  over  the 
aurroiincling  districts,  and  that  thus  the  theme  of  Abydos, 
which  was  formed  by  splitting  up  the  theme  of  the  Aegean 
Sea,  waa  anticipated.'  But  perhaps  it  ia  safer  to  attribute 
only  financial  offices  to  this  Abydene  count,  and  connect  him 
exclusively  with  the  dues*  which  were  e.xacted  from  mercliants 
entering  the  Propontis. 

roatling  of  Zoaimiu,  which  pUcen  Uio 
ilofvat  uf  Hu^Uguitiua  gu  tho  Ijanks  of 
the  Danube  {BiblvAht/ea  Graeca  Afedii 
Aen,  ii.  PnefawT  p.  38).  Oivt-k*  fixnu 
tha  laoaaUiiicmB  re^ons  of  Taurus 
were  asaociated  vnxh.  these  Oi>tiiiuiti  u 
foUowon  ((nm<rraOt  Atid  caUciJ  AppA' 
roi  (Maurice,  Stratt<jikon,  i.  3) ;  tlifv 
Lure  tho  same  rclBtiun  to  Ibe  Oiitimati 
as  roiSrt  to  tho  fotdcrali.  Hcuco  the 
nune  GothO'Oraid  iru  applied  to  the 
rleitnftnJ&nta  of  th^se  ttxxtigerH,  wfao 
Kvnoie  gnitUially  Uvllenwed.  wliUe  the 
name  (^itimatif  u  Constoiitine  Porjih. 
renwrks,  becutu)  a  imme  of  iliahonour. 
Tha  armati  assiini«J  tho  osme  Uityirat, 
and  reduood  thiur  fonmr  miistrrs  to 
the  position  of  Mrv&uts  (Satbu,  lo€.  cit, 

*  Maria  of  PaphlflffODio,  to  whom 
Constaotina  VI  wu  betnthed,  was 
/«  tCiv  'Apiifvianiiv  (Tlipoph.  6274 
A.H.) 

'  CciDi}>arfi  Skabidonaritch,  op.  eit.  p, 
206. 

*  Cailed  KwftipKia'ApOiw. 


4^pov  tioi  aitifiiyoit  i^ptro  rXi^^oi't. 
Cf.  h.  13,  in  wliivh  the  dirirutioii  uf 
tho  word  U  given  from  ^otmiK^aTo*, 
"stale  broad.'  Ontila,  the  Himiiio 
"I—*"  of  Valratiniiia  111,  was  a 
iveeUariiu  of  Aetiua  (Ma.t(u«}.  In  the 
Stfal»j;ii(m  of  Maurice  (IJk.  i  i-uy.  i.  p. 
SO)  iiKvUoriJ  and  fottUrali  ard  mou- 
tioaed  asdncwTCT^Riid  a^aiu  (iti  cap.  9] 
bveellarii  and  spatliarii  an  coupled 
toother.  It  baa  been  snggestea  to 
d«rir«  the  word  fivm  (nieutof  part  nf  a 
abteld. 

'  The  origin  of  tho  Optimati  ia  also 
itieutionDd  oy  OljiupiiKlurua,  fr.  9 : 
tCi*  [uri  PaBoyiiiro"  rbrCwf  oi  Kt^a- 
XaiuTdt  Ajrtlttaroi  /icaXoLVrci,  rh  Si^ddta 
awTTtiiKtrret  ;(i\i<i3aT,  ofi  xarairoArfi^aT 
XreMx<^t*  FuSffydtffo*-  icpoatfraxpiaaTo. 
Th«  Qtif^n  of  the  Optimati  in  tlic  East 
was  presumabl;  of  a  similar  Daturo ; 
it  is  ^wiMublo  that  tho  Outha  Ivd 
captivA  by  Stilicho  may  haro  been 
aettlwl  iti  Hilliynia  and  other  parts  of 
Asia  SliDor.  So  at  least  M.  Sathas 
BtipposeA  ;  taut  he  adapta  the  tirrcneoua 
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To  sum  up,  our  chronicles  prove  that  there  existed  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  seventh  century  two  themes  or  districts  under 
strategoi,  or  governors  in  whose  hands  military  and  civil 
authority  were  combined.  These  were  the  Arineniac  and  the 
Anatolic  themes,  and  both  were  much  lai-ger^  then  than  tvo 
afterwards  find  them  in  the  tenth  century.  Besides  Lliese, 
there  was  the  Opsiktan  theme  gnvenieil  by  a  count,  who  in 
dignity  and  power  was  on  a  level  with  the  strategoi.  There 
were  also  the  drunguriate  of  the  Cibyraioli!  (at  least  tiiis  seems 
the  most  probable  theory)  and  the  turmarchy  of  tlie  Tliracesians; 
and  these  administrations  were  probably  independent,  though 
not  eq^ual  in  dignity  to  the  atratSgiai.  Thus  practically  the 
Cibyraiot  theme  and  the  Tliracesian  theme  existed  in  the 
seventh  century.  In  Eumpe  we  fiud  two  strateglai,  Thraco  and 
Sicily,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  two  strat^giai  of 
later  date,  Africa^  and  Hellas.  The  exarchate  of  Kaveiiua  was 
similar  in  nature  though  (.liferent  in  title ;  and  the  praetorian 
prefect  of  lUyricuin,'  who  still  kept  state  at  Thessolonica,  was 
in  some  sensK  a  military  governor,  as  the  defence  of  the  city 
devolved  upon  him.  We  may  tabulate  then  the  following  list 
of  lailitary  districts  for  the  seveutli  century : — 


Asia. 

1.  County  of  OiJiildon. 

3.  StniU-gia  of  the  Anatolikoi. 

3.  Strat>!-gia  of  tlie  Amioniakoi. 

4.  Tumiarchy  of  the  Tliracesians. 

5.  Drun^uriate  of  tin;  Cibyraiote. 
C  (J).  Strattgia  of  Coloueia.* 


EuaoPE. 

1.  Stra%ift  of  Tliraoc. 

2.  Stratt'tjia  of  H«IIue. 

3.  Stratt^Ritt  of  Sicily. 

4.  Stmtcgia  of  Africa. 

6.  Exorchate  of  Ravvuna. 
6  ((]'.  Prefecture  of  Illyricum, 


But  besides  these  there  were  possibly  other  independent 
governmeiits  in  A.'*ia  Minor  whit^h  chance  lias  not  recorded. 
Perhaps  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  some  of  the  stratC^giai 
instituted  by   Justinian  had  not  yet  been  superseded.     The 


^  The  Anatolic  tbemi)  iaclailod  thn 
latpr  tlicmcs  of  Charaiaiiou  mul  Cuiira- 
docis,  Kt  Const.  Porphyr.  dc  Jant. 
Imperio,  cap.  SO. 

■  In  the  reisn  of  JuvtiniaTi,  Africn 
vms  gnrerned  aj  a  praetorian  prercct 
aiul  a  magister  militum,  but  it  was 
soon  c1iaii;;«i'l  to  a  strat^f^ia  or  pradttra. 
Cf.   NiL-piiliuriw,   ji.    3,  -nrt  arpanrflioi 

*  Wc  find  hun  in  Uie  roign  of  Con- 


stantino IV  operating  against  the  Stry- 
□loiiian  SIa»£«,  in  tlm  Life  ^  St.  Jjf 
n^Mw.  His  Dxut»K'c  at  tho  end  of  tliv 
L'iuhth  century  is  atteirted  by  a  letter  of 
Tfa«odow  Btullit*. 

*  I  doubtftilly  inclnde  this  on  my 
listounirnuut  of  Tlieodaro,  i  riji  KoXw- 
ftlat,  who  playrxE  a  part  at  tlio  By- 
Mntiiin  oijiivC  iij  tim  m-i^ji  of  Cuustaiia 
U  and  his  aon,  sji  inuntioucd  above, 
p.  309. 
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BtTat«g09  of  Lycaonia  !iad  probably  given  way  before  the 
dictioa  of  the  Anatolic  general,  and  it  is  possible  that 
same  fate  may  have  befaltuii  the  Justinianean  praetor  of 
But  the  moderator  of  Ilcleuopontus  was  perhaps  still  in 
ence,  and  the  region  of  Paphlagonia  may  not  have  yet 
incoriiorated  in  the  Anueniac  theme,  but  niay  have  enjoj 
the  rule  of  an  independent  stmtcgos,  as  in  the  sixth  cen 
The  proconsulate  of  Cappadocia  liad  certainly  ceased,  and  pf 
haps  the  proconsulate  of  Aaia ;  but  Asia  is  still  sjjoken  of  i^ 
separate  province,  though  a  governor  is  not  mentioned. 
may  also  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  strat^os  of  thi3  Ronm 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,^  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  h 
was  responsible  to  the  exarch  of  Ttavenna  or  directly  to  th( 
Emperor. 

II.  Though  the  mist  of  ages  has  obscured  the  acttul  ci^ 
cumstauces  which  attended  the  innovations  noticed  is  tla 
foregoing  pages,  we  can  make  some  attempt  at  explaining  hov 
they  came  about.  First  of  all,  1  would  once  more  insiu  tU 
the  beginning  of  the  changes  was  prior  to  the  seventh  ceotn] 
— that  the  change  really  began  with  the  administmtivc  refom 
of  Justinian.  In  fact,  ns  I  said  before,  Justinian  foumldtlie 
theme  of  Sicily  nnd  the  theme  of  Thrace,  though  they  wKentJ 
then  colled  themes  but  stnUiffiaL  Tlic  strategos  or  pneta 
who  governed  in  Sicily  in  the  sixth  century  was  the  foreiwiM 
of  the  strat^-gos  who  governed  there  in  the  eighth  cftntinr 
and  the  son  of  Artavasdos,  wlio  was  strat^gos  of  Thrace  in  "li 
was  the  official  descendant  of  the  first  atrat^gos  who  v*i  if 
pointed  by  Justinian,  when  the  vicariate  was  abolished 
•Ol  shall  begin  with  the  Armoniac  theme,  because  its  ot^ 
ndmits  of  a  simjile  explanation.  It  will  be  remeuiheitid  tltf 
.Tustiiiian  in  the  early  years  of  Ids  reign  instituted  a  M 
military  commander,  entitled  mwfiater  miliitim  per  Armemt 
The  Greek  word  /iraiilaUs  was  almost  entirely  con: 
express  the  Latin  magider  milUum,  while  the  word 
which  in  stricter  use  corresponded  to  praeior,  was  also 
as  an  equivalent  for  magister.  And  thus  we  find  John 
con  (in  the  reign  of  Maurice)  at  one  time  described 

'  We  find  an  Anatolie  general  active  io  Pisidu  (Theopk.  p.  SB9,  «L  if 
>  att  ebovo.  p.  277. 
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atrat^^gos  aud  at  auother  time  as  the  stratdlaE^s  in  Armenia.' 
Some  years  later,  when  Asia  Minor  was  overrun  by  the  I'er- 
siana,  and  the  civil  authority  of  the  praetorian  prefect  of  the 
East  or  of  the  governors  of  the  Armenian  provinces  could  not 
be  maintained  in  the  constant  presence  of  the  foe,  it  was 
natural  lliat  the  general  of  the  Armeniac  annitis  should  extend 
his  control  to  civil  matters  and  act  as  a  provincial  governor. 
The  ambiguity  of  the  word  "  stratcgos  "  rendered  this  change  easy 
and  natural.  Men  were  accustomed  to  the  strat^goi  of  Paph- 
kgonift,  Lycaonia,  Sicily,  Thrace ;  and  it  was  not  hard  to  think 
of  tlie  genei-al  of  Aruiuuia  as  a  slmt^igoa  in  tUu  same  aeuse — 
a  military  and  civil  governor.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
when  this  cliange  was  officially  recognised  In  the  last  Per- 
sian uirapaign  of  Heraclius  wo  meet  one  George,  a  twrmarch 
of  the  Arnuniakm,^  and  I  think  we  may  assume  that  at  that 
time  the  name  AnuBniakoi  was  the  ordinaiy  term  fur  the  troops 
under  the  strategos  (or  magistcr)  of  Armenia. 

This  theory  is  illustrated  by  the  parallel  case  of  .tVirico.  A 
mofjisUr  militum  and  a  praetorian  prefect  at  first  coexist ;  the 
prefect  soon  disappears ;  and  the  ma^fistcr  becomes  a  stratcgos,* 
ill  the  sensti  which  the  word  beat's  in  the  Novels  oC  Justinian. 

The  origin  of  the  Anatolic  theme  is  snsceptible  of  a  similar 
explanation.  When  tlic  t>yrian  provinces  were  lost  to  the 
Saracens,  the  troops  nf  the  Kast,  who  obeyed  the  magister  miliiiim 
ptr  orientem,  retired  to  Asia  Minor,  and  henceforward  the 
energies  of  that  officer  were  limited  to  a  narrower  scope.  For 
security  against  the  new  lords  of  Syria  it  was  necessary  to 
place  the  provinces  north  of  the  Taurus  under  military- control; 
the  old  office  of  praetorian  prefect  of  the  Easf*  fell  then,  if  it 
had  not  fdlen  before,  into  (Usnse ;  and  the  supreme  military 
commanders  became  also  the  .supreme  civil  "overnors.  This 
seemed  no  great  innovation,  for  the  strategiai  instituted  by 
Justinian  had  accustomed  the  government  to  the  idea  of  com- 
bining civil  and  military  functions.  And  thus  the  stratelatfis 
of  the  Enst.^  or,  as  he  was  perhaps  usually  called,  stratcgos, 

dorua  In  the  reigo  or  Ffaocu  (Theoph. 
p.  295,  C,  v(l.  ((t>  Boot). 

*  Cottanis  held  tliis  ^it  in  the 
reign  of  I*lioca«  (ii.  ^^  22).  A  arpa- 
nrXdhnji.  Ptolemaeiis,  ia  mcntioaGd  to. 
WRnla  we  end  of  Ileracliuft'  rcign  {ib. 
340),  and  9?rgius,  a  Tr/wriiXdi^t,  is  sent 


*  Compare  Thfn[than«i(i)d.  de  Boor), 
p.  268,  U.  with  266,  21. 

'  lb.  825,  3. 

»  III  till)  Wiwt  iK^wasganaally  called 
the  Patrician  of  Africa. 

•  Tlio  liwl  prtif/fftHt  prtteUmo  per 
or.  {lva.pxot)  of  wiioni  we  hear  a  Theo- 
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became  strat^gos  in  a  new  sense,  and  the  ambignhy  of  Uie 
facilitated  the  transition.     The  adjective  anatolit.  (eastern) 
the  wortl  commonly  applied   to  tlu;  anny  of  the  general  of 
Anatole  (liaet),'  and  so,  when  certain  districts  in  Asia  Min^ 
were  consigned  to  the  cmre  of  that  general,  they  weie  knut 
as  the  district*  of   the  Anatolics,     This    I  believe  was 
origin  of  the  iVnatoUc  theme. 

Thus  the  governors  (strst^i)  of  the  two  most  iinj 
provinces  or  themes  of  Asia  in  the  seventli  centnry,  the 
tolic  and  the  Armeniac,  were  the  descendants  of  mayiatri  militx 
who  had  been  instituted  respectively  by  Diocletian  and  J| 
tiniaiu 

Neither  the  chroniclers  nor  George  of  Piaidia  give  ns  iafo 
matiou  as  to  the  divisions  of  the  armies  which  followed  He 
cliua  to  battla  But  we  hear  of  the  Armeniakoi,  and  Uurei 
were  of  course  the  AnatolikoL  Distinct  from  these  were  tii^ 
troo|>3  from  Thrace  and  tlie  troops  from  Greece.  May  we  otf 
assume  thiit  Heraclius,  reviving  the  classical  nomc  of  Hellu, 
called  tlie  latter  Jldtadikoi,  on  the  analogy  of  Anatolikoi  aii;| 
Armeniakoi  ?  The  soldiers  from  Tlirace,  we  may  argue  iroci 
the  name  of  the  later  theme,  were  known  as  Thraceeiui 
Besides  these,  there  were  the  regimeuU  especially  attached  t3 
the  person  of  tho  Emperor ;  tliey  were  named  in  Latin  ci» 
qiLtnte^  or  c^aequium,  in  Greek  tlie  oitsiiion  or  opstlnaiu. 

We  may  assume  witli  toleralde  certainty  that  when  Syria  was 
lost,  these  regiments,  with  the  exception  of  tho  Helladiiai, 
were  disposed  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor.     The  HeUadikdJ  I 
returned   to  Grotice  to  defend  it  against  the  inroads  of  the  1 
Slaves ;  the  Opsikian  regiments  were  disposed  in  the  repou 
adjoining  the  Propontis  ;  the  Thraccsians,  or  at  least  some  of  i 
them,  occupied  parts  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia ;  while  the  centnl 
districts  of  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  and  I'hrygia  were  assigned  to 
the  Anatolics.     This  accords  with  the  statement  of  ConslutiM , 
Porpliyrogennetos  that  the  themes  were  formed  in  the  danrf 
Heraclius  on  accoimt  of  the  Saracen  invasions. 

The  soldiers  of   Opsikiou  were  often   designated  u  ^t 
peratic  themes  (*'  the  themes  over  the  water ") ;  and  aome  rf 


hy  (he  stratfjpw  of  AnuooU  to  tho 
SitnctiD  caliph  in  th«  dajn  of  Conatftos ; 
bat  I  quettion  wbelher  arpariKArrit 
bu  ita  technictl   Mtue   In  the  flret 


CUP,  nnJ  I  nm  EUro  It  luw  M>t  il  tat 
second. 

'  rijT  tv"'  *^  '•^  dj«r(A^  in  vA 
Indifferently. 
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the    Asiatic   regiments  xrere    specially  distinguished    as   the 
cavallaric  or  cavalry  themes.^ 

The  question  arises  whether  the  new  provincial  governoTs 
were  invested  with  financial  as  well  as  with  civil  and  judicial 
powers  in  the  seventh  century.  In  later  times  they  did  not 
exercise  financial  functions,  which  were  assigned  to  special 
imperial  officers,  called  prdtonotarioi  or  dwik^lai;  but  it  is 
possible  that  this  arrangement  was  due  to  Leo  111,  who  paid 
special  attention  to  tlie  firiaucial  administration,  and  tliat  nt 
first  the  stratf-goi  supcrinteDdcd  the  collection  of  tribute. 
Justinian  certainly  hud  in  some  instances  assigned  such  fuuclious 
to  liis  praetors,  but  it  is  hardly  pi-obable  that  the  Emperors, 
especially  the  Kuiperor  Constans,  would  have  long  left  such 
extensive  powers  in  the  bands  of  their  governors  without 
control.  I  think  we  may  assume  that  the  tribute  was  levied 
by  oflicials  not  formally  dependent  en  the  j^ovemors,  though 
dependent  on  their  help  in  case  difficulties  arose.^ 


IIT.  Admimstrative  Oiioamsation"  under  Lko  tit. — As  we 
are  discussing  the  subject  of  the  tliemes,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  anticipate  a  litUe  and  ajjeak  of  simie  further  changes  which 
were  probably  made  by  Leo,  the  first  Isaurian  Emperor.  Kinlay 
said  that  the  division  into  themes,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  Heraclius.  was  reorganised  by  Leo  ITI,  but  he 
has  not  given  any  proof  of  his  statements"  I  have  shown  in 
what  sense  the  assertion  is  true  that  they  were  established  by 
Heraclius. 

Now  there  are,  1  beb'eve,  sufficiently  clear  indications  that 
Leo  the  Isauiian  made  certain  changes  in  the  administrative 
di\'isiuns  of  the  Empire,  wliich  entitle  him  to  be  considered  the 
first  organiser  of  a  regular  system  of  themes.  In  the  year  731 
we    find    the    Cibyraiota    under   the   goveminent,    not    of   a 


^  CotDxnre  TbvuiihaiitNt,  6208,  6263, 
02SS  A.M.  They  wcie  rd  t^u  fcajSoA. 
'httfuci.  ffi/iara,  apparently  v  oiipoaed 
to  "intenial"  tucTiKio  dt  rcginionts 
«tationed  at  Bynuitium. 

'  CocDpnre  Sknlmlonovitcli,  op.  cU. 
pp.  169,  190,  tat  tbfi  roUtions  of  the 
Bouioa  offiocTK  u-ith  the  goveiDon  ot 
the  themes  in  tlio  eleventh  century.    1 


may  nolu-*  tTiat  Skatnlunoritcli 
di'sigiiate^  the  tumleacy  to  centnliia* 
tioii  and  the  or^nituitiiiti  of  defenoM 
araiast  the  Saracens  as  the  two  prin- 
ciplcs  (one  internal  And  one  external) 
wliirh  concvirreiitly  dut^rmincd  the 
institution  of  the  thema  system  (p. 
184). 
•  SUtory  itf  Qruett  vol.  it  pi  12. 
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drangarius,  but  of  a  strat^gos.'    Id  740  we  find  the 
ruled  by  a  staut^gos,  no  longer  by  a  tunnarch.'    A  Bu 
tbemc '  uiidtir  a  atralegos  is  mentioned  first  in   tlie 
CoDstantine  V,  Leo's  eon  and  succesaor  (765-766).     But 
we  put  these  dato  together,  wo  can  hardly  avoid  drawing  14 
conclusion  that  Leo  III  introtluced  a  symmetrical  system  o 
stratc-giai  or  themes,  (I)  by  raising  the  Thracesian  subdiristoa 
to  be  a  chief  di\'isioUj  independent  of  the  Anatolic  geaetil; 
(2)  perhaps  by  giving  the  name  of  strategos  to  the  Cibyaijt 
governor/  who  was  independent  before,  but  was  hereby  run] 
to  equality  with  the  Anatolic  and  Anneniac  stratT'^i ;  (3)  1^ 
constituting  the   BucellarJan   theme  out  of  what  was  bdbn; 
perha]is,  a  minor  division  of  the  Opsikian.     The  result  wu 
that  the  Anatolic  theme  was  curtailed,  and  though  it  coDtiniKd 
to  be  highly  important,  it  no  longer  overshadowed  Asia  Minnr 
These  new  arrangements  were  doubtless  accompanied  by  a  snx 
detiiution  of  subdivisions, — turms  and  cleisurae. 

In  Leo's  time  then,  and  thniughout  the  eighth  centuir,  tt^ 
Asiatic  themes  seem  to  have  been*: 


1.  Opsikian. 

2.  AJiatoUc. 

3.  Throouuau. 


4.  Armentoe. 
D,  Cibymiot 
6.  BacellaruuL 


7.  Ooloneia(T). 

In  regard  to  the  European  provinces,  Thrace,  like  Sicily,  itad 
been  a  strategia  since  the  days  of  Justinian.  We  fiud  Hdlv 
governed  by  a  strategos  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  centurr/iad 
although  we  meet  a  turmarch  of  Hellas  in  727,~  there  is  no  reasoo 
to  supi)ose  tliat  a  stmt^gia  had  been  changed  into  a  tunuudij. 
The  general  of  "  Hellas,"  a  name  which  came  to  be  specufif 
used  of  northern  Greece,  doubtless  administered  the  aflursoT 
the  I'eloponnesus  * ;    and  thus  there  would  naturally  be  tw 


*  TheoptiAiies,  6224  A.X.,  cranes  tns 
tbo  Btratigos.      Cf.  623&,  6237,  6263 

A.K. 

'  lb.  6283  A.M..  Simiiiiakios  was  tbu 
itntt«ffos.  Of.  6294,  6235,  t2'A,  6258, 
62(12,  626S,  6270  a.m. 

"  lb.  625B  A.3C.  Cf.  6268,  6270, 
62ft5  A.M. 

*  It  ie  poBsible,  however,  that  this 
change  mny  haT«  beui  of  earlier  date 
and  catriud  out  hy  Tiberitu  III 
(AiMimu'),  n-bo  was  a  native  of  those 
regions  (iierha]ii(  uf  AtUlia)  &Dil  cou- 


ccniuLl  liitotwlf  with  thoir  orgaaistfitft 
£^  below, Tk3A6.  TbedbtrictofCtti^ 
inolndAd  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

'  Besidee  theM  then  was  the 
pendent  catcpanato  of  the  Mardaitei 
Attalia,  fostitated  by  Tiberiua  III,  a 
thcravrcrc  nrobat'ly  sun'ral  iuitcpeodfl 
cleimrarchin  (t.g'ot  Selaoda}. 

•  TheophaiiCT,  6167  A.M. 

'  n.  6219  A.SL 

'  The  relo|toiniCBiu  U  eallod  in  Tin 
phaiu-9  (6247  A.M.)  rd  xarvrurft  /Uf^ 


J 
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tormarchies  iu  his  district,  a  tuitnorcby  of  Hellas  aud  a  tur- 
niarcliy  of  the  Pelaponnesus ;  if  lila  sway  extended  to  the 
Adriatic,  there  was  a  thinl  tnrmarchy — called  perhaps  Epirus 
or  Nicopolis.  It  is  impossibk  to  say  whether  theae  turmai-eliiea 
existed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  when  Justinian  II 
appointed  Leontius  stratf-gos,  or  were  cstabHshed  by  Leo  III. 
Iu  any  case  there  is  uo  reason  to  siippoM;  that  those  regions 
had  ceased  to  constitute  a  strategia  in  727.  Agallianns,  the 
turuiarch  of  Hellas  in  that  year,  governed  the  Helladikoi — tlie 
soldiers  and  people  of  nortliem  Greece.* 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Macedonia  constitntcd  a  theme  at 
tiiia  time.'  Tlie  laud  was  inhabited  by  Slavonic  tribts,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  sway  of  the  praetorian  jirefect  of 
niyricum  was  practically  limited  to  Tlieasalonica.  We  may 
perhaps  assume  (loubtfally  a  theme  of  Macedonia. 

On  the  whole  then  I  would  set  down  the  European  themes 
in  the  eighth  century  as — 

1.  Thnioc.  Z.  "RvWea  (including  Pt^lopotincsoB). 

2.  Macedonia  (1).        4.  Sicily  (including  Calabria  and  Bruttii). 

To  these  di\'ision3  must  be  added  (5)  the  government  of 
the  wlands,  which  in  later  times  was  called  a  theme ;  (6)  the 
exarchate  of  Italy ;  and  (7)  the  free  state  of  Cherson.' 


*  It  ix  14  groatiillrss  to  soy  of  the 
nuoe  'YXKaijiol  that  it  Vhs  coii- 
t«lDpttioii«  ma  it  uniiM  he  to  my  tho 
uia«  of  the  name  'Apiunaxol ;  cf.  my 
renurka,  p.  437. 

*  There  wu  t,  cQUDral  of  Maeedouim 
in  801-802;  cf.  Tb(»o|)hiiiiw,  6294  A.M. 

*  The  reidcr  may  Lik«  to  hsve  Tjeforc 
Mm  tho  lixt  of  tnamofl  in  the  tenth 
ceniury  enmnerited  hy  Conatantino 
P»rj>hyrogeiiD6to8  in  hin  littln  work  on 
th«  tbe[D«9.  I.  SeT«nte«u  Asiatic  :  1. 
Anatalic ;  2.  Armeniao;  3.  Tbrncnmn; 
4.  Opsiktou  ;  h.  0[>tiRiaton  ;  S.  Bucel- 
luiau ;  7.  I'liptilugoniA ;  8.  Ch&Ldia 
(about    Trapezua) ;    9.    Mo»opotamia  : 


10.  Culanvia  ;  11.  Sulaateia  (Second  Ar- 
menia) ;  12.  Lycandos  ;  13.  Qbyralot ; 
14.  Cyprus;  15.  Samw ;  16.  Aegean; 
17.  Cappadocia.  II.  Twelve  European  : 
1.  Thrace;  '2.  Macedonia  ;  3.  Sttyinon; 
4.  Th«ssaloDica  ;  5.  Hellaa  ;  6.  Pelo- 

Sootiesua;  7.  Ophallenia;  8.  KtcopoUs; 
.    Dyrrhachiiim ;      10.    Sicily ;     11. 
IxJoeobarJia  ;  12.  Chcmon. 

Tfiera  ia  no  Bvld«D«M)  to  prove  that 
tlio  themaa  of  Strymon,  Maced»nia, 
Ci'pbitltenia,  Nico|>oli8,  Uie  Acgeftn 
vrcra  or  were  not  establialiod  in  the 
ciehth  century.  Ccphalk'tiia,  like 
Chenon,  wu  tiaed  as  a  place  of  exile  ; 
Apsimor  bftniabod  B&rdauoa  thitlicr. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

TWENTY   YBABS   OF   ANARCHY* 


The  twenty  years  which  intervened  between  the  banishment 
of  Justinian  m  G95  and  tho  accession  of  Leo  the  Isauhan 
in  717  witnessed  a  rapid  succession  of  monarehs,  all  of  wliora 
were  violently  deposed.  Isaurian  Leontius  was  succeeded  by 
Apsimar,  who  adopted  tho  name  Tiberius,  and  these  two  reigns 
occupied  the  firet  ten  years.  Then  Justinian  rettimed  from 
exile,  recovered  the  throne,  and  "  furiously  raged "  for  six 
years  {705-711).  He  was  overthrown  by  Bardaiies,  who 
called  himself  Philippicus ;  then  came  iVrtemius,  whose  imperial 
name  was  Anastasius ;  and  finally  the  years  71 C  and  717  saw 
the  fall  of  Anast'u'iius,  the  reign  and  fall  of  Theodosius,  and 
the  accession  of  Isaurian  Leo,  whose  strong  arm  ^ded  the 
Empire  from  ways  of  anarchy  into  a  new  path.  Tiiia  period 
may  be  most  conveniently  treated  by  diWding  it  into  three 
parts.  The  more  orderly  reigns  of  Leontius  and  Tiberius 
HI  we  may  associate  together ;  the  adventures  of  Justinian 
and  his  acts  after  his  restoration  stand   by  tliemselvea ;  the 


'  Tlipophanea  and  Nicephonu,  who 
an  still  our  miiin,  I  in&y  say  only, 
■oorceo,  record  with  conaiclaratlc  ful- 
neai  tlis  raToluUmig  whirh  overthrew 
siLcccssiTely  JustiniJiii,  Leootiiis,  Tiber- 
iuS|  JnRtJnian  n^^in,  1'hilippicus, 
Atuatanos.  &u<)  Theodosiua  in  a  jteriod 
of  twenty  yftart.  Thoir  aocount!!  com- 
plclely  harmotitse  anil  nrv  ufttMi  wrliolly 
identic^!,  to  that  thoy  inu&t  bare  drawu 
from  tbo  *ji»iii  soiiroe-  Wbnt  wna  tliU 
soorca  T  Mny  I  venture  to  conjecture 
that  the  dem/-j  of  llyxantium  pTewrred 
official  records  of  tirenta  iu  wliicli  they 


were  imptioatad  or  iiit«reiited,  and  that 
the  butortaaa  obtaiiiixl  access  lo  tbeat 
nrfa  ?  Thia  conjecture  I  would  support 
liy  th«  fact  that  TliL'oiiliaiict-  donved 
ttie  celebrated  coDvcrsaUon  between  tfa« 
Kiiijiernr  atid  t)i9  Grne-iiti  in  533  from 
certain  AKra  (at  kast  thU  K«ini  tha 
nataial  interpretation  of  the  |iaaMge). 
It  seems  bvst  to  snppcise  that  the  iicra 
were  preierred  in  tao  archiros  of  the 
dernw,  who  had  orgaaiaod  cuniQiitt«e9 
and  officcn ;  where  else  wotild  the 
conversation  in  (lUMtion  liare  becu 
preaecrodf     [&*ee  above,  p.  £3  note  8.) 


I 

■ 
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reigns    of  the    three    subsequent    Emperors   form    the    thiM 
group. 

I.  The  Leontius  whom  Verina  crowned  at  Tarsus  and 
Isaiiriau  rehela  acknowledged  ia  the  fifth  ceutuiy  has  never 
been  enrolled  ou  the  lists  of  Roman  EmperorSj  and  thus  the 
Isauriau  Leontius  who  overthrew  the  dynasty  of  Heraclius  is 
the  first  and  only  sovereign  of  his  name.  He  enjoyed  power 
for  three  years.  His  reign  began  auspiciously  with  a  year  of 
peace,  but  in  697  troubles  threatened  Mm  from  tliree  quartera. 
Lazica  and  "  Varnncion  "  revolted  under  the  Patrician  Sergius, 
who  magarised  or  went  over  to  the  -Viabs ;  Asia  Minor  was 
overrun  by  a  Saracen  army ;  and  the  same  enemy  occupied 
Africa  and  placed  garrisons  in  the  chief  towns.  The  affaira  of 
Africa  led  in  an  unforeseen  way  to  the  deposition  of  the 
Emperor. 

Almost  due  south  of  Carthage,  the  city  of  Eairowan  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  IV  by  Okba  (670)^;  six 
years  later  it  was  taken  by  the  Christians,  then  retaken  by  the 
Saracens,  and  taken  yet  again  by  the  Christiana  (683),  iu 
whose  power  it  remained  until  it  waa  recovered  by  Hassan, 
whom  Abd  Almalik  sent  against  Airica  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army  (607).  Hassan  also  conquered  Carthage  and  compelled 
it  to  receive  a  garrison.  But  before  the  year  was  over, 
Leontius  sent  an  efficient  general,  John  the  Patrician,  in  com- 
mand of  the  entire  Roman  fleet,  to  rescue  Africa  from  the 
invader.  Wtien  John  reached  Carthage  he  found  that  the 
Saracens  had  secured  the  entrance  to  the  port  by  a  strong 
chain.  But.  bursting  through  this  obstacle,  he  expelled  the 
garrison  from  the  city ;  and  then  freed  all  the  other  fortified 
towns  from  their  Saracen  occupants.  Thus  in  a  short  space  of 
time  the  Roman  dominion  was  re-established,  and  the  successful 
general  wintered  at  Carthago,  waiting  for  imperial  behests  from 
Constantinople.  In  the  meautime  Abd  Almalik  prepared  a 
larger  fleet  than  he  had  sent  to  the  western  aeaa  before,  and 
early  in  698  his  aimament  arrived  at  Carthage  and  drove  the 
Roman  vessels  from  the  harlwur.  Seeing  that  with  his  present 
forces  he  had  no  reasonable  prospect  of  holding  out  gainst  a 

>  Anuri,  S^yna  dei  Mtttulinani  di  Sicilian  i.  p.  113.     Okb«  X\m  Nafi  wbs  the 
founder. 
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Saraceu  si^,  John  returacd  to  tho  East  in  order  to  obtain 
reinforcements.  His  fleet  put  in  at  the  island  of  Crete,  whicli 
lay  directly  in  liis  homeward  course ;  and  eveuts  took  place 
there  wliich  proved  important  to  the  whole  Empire. 

Tlie  subonlinate  genemls  of  tlie  varioiia  regiments  and 
themes  conspired  to  throw  ott'  their  allegiance  to  Leontius,  and 
incited  the  tiriny  to  join  in  tlie  revolt.  Tl  is  said  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  return  to  the  Emperor  "  for  fear  and  shame"; 
whence  we  may  perhaps  couclude  that  they  had  iii  some  way 
thwarted  the  comuiander-in-cliief  and  feared  the  cionseij^uencea 
that  might  ensue  if  he  should  complain  to  the  Emperor, 
The  rehels  fixed  their  hopes  and  favour  on  Apsimar,'  the 
drungariiis  or  admiral  of  the  Cibyroiota,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  countries  Pisidia  and  Paiiiphylia  were  oiiicifllly  called, 
and  they  gave  him  a  new  and  august  name,  Tiberius. 

Apsimar  and  his  party  soiled  directly  to  Con.stantinop1c, 
and  anchored  at  Sycae.  Fur  a  time  Leontiua  held  out,  hut  hia 
enemies  succeeded  in  bribing  certain  officers  who  possessed 
keys  of  the  gates  ^  to  admit  them  near  the  palace  of 
Blachemae.  "When  the  soldiers  obtained  admission  they 
stripped  the  inhabitants  of  their  goods  and  plundered  their 
houses.  It  was  an  unfortunate  year  for  the  citizens  of  Con- 
stantinople. They  had  hardly  recovered  from  a  deadly  plague  * 
which  had  ravaged  the  city  for  four  months,  when  they  were 
forced  to  submit  to  violence  and  pillage  at  tho  hands  of  the 
troops  who  were  paid  to  defend  thein.  We  shall  see  this 
occun-euce  repeateil  before  many  years  have  elai>8ed. 

Tiberius  III  dealt  with  Leontius  even  as  Leontius  had 
dealt  witli  Justinian.  He  mutilated  his  nose,  but,  instead  of 
banishing  him  to  Cherson,  confined  him.  03  a  monk  in  the 
cloister  of  Dalniatus.  The  chief  supporters  of  tlie  dei)Osed 
monarch  were  flogged  and  baiushed.  Having  established 
himself  securely  on  the  throne,  Tiberius  took  measures  for  the 
safety  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  by  entrusting  his  brother 
Hemclius  with  the  sole  command  of  all  the  cavalry  regiments 

were  obliged  to  take  a.  necitliarly  Boleitut 
oatU  of  lidelity  (fipicrdt  6pKot, — hy  tbe 
lioly  tabic). 

*  A  i^lttgat  oi  tlic  same  natuii;  ni  that 
wbich  ngrtl  in  tln^  days  of  JiistiiiiBn. 
th«  chief  symptom  beiug  a  swelliug  in 
the  groin. 


^  ApHimftr  was  doul>tlcm  r  natii'o  of 
those  inrts.  I  wuJL'ctiirc  from  bis  name 
that  ill)  WM8  originally  unif  f»f  the  GotJio- 
Gnieci,  for  mar  ia  tliu  common  endiDf^ 
{"  prince '")  which  we  meet  in  Teutonic 
itamcs — Hinlfimar.Gcliiiicr,  liillimer.otc. 

*  On  receiving  the  keys  theM  warders 
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(mvttilaric  tiiumes),  and  charging  him  to  provide  by  careful 
personal  inspection  far  the  efficient  defence  of  the  important 
passes  of  Cappadocio.  For  a  short  time  a  revolt  in  Persia  and 
the  outbreak  of  a  pUgue  in  Syriji  staved  off  an  invasion;  and 
in  700  the  usual  course  of  events  was  reversed,  and,  instead  of 
finding  the  Saracens  invading  l^omania,  we  find  the  Romans 
oveminuing  northern  SyritL  According  to  the  exapiscrnted 
accounts  of  the  Greek  historians,  they  killed  two  huudi-ud 
thousand  Arabs,  besides  can-ying  away  immense  spoil  and 
many  captives.  In  the  follovang  year  the  caliph  retaliated, 
and  Mopsuestia  was  taken  and  received  a  garrisun  of 
Mohammedans. 

This  success  was  followed  up  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Fourth  Armenia,  the  province  whicli  liad  been  formed  by 
Justonian  I.  and  included  the  city  of  ilartyropolis  and  the  foit 
of  Kitharizou.  The  inhabitants  revoltt^d  from  the  Homans 
under  a  Persian.  Baanes,  who  was  nicknamed  "  Seven  l)e\Tl8.'' 
At  this  time  the  Ilomans  seem  to  have  frequently  employed 
Persians  as  governors  of  fi-ontier  provinces, 

Armenia  was  now  vacillating  between  allegiance  to  the 
Komans  and  allegiance  to  the  Saracens,  as  it  had  formerly 
wavered  between  the  Eomans  and  the  Persians.  Tn  703  the 
Armenian  rulers  rebelled  against  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  and  slew  the  Mohammedans  who  were  residing  or 
sojourning  in  Armenia.  They  then  sent  a  request  to  Tiberius 
lil  that  he  would  occupy  the  country  afresh  witli  Koiuan 
troops.  But  the  wrath  of  the  caliph  was  prompter  than  the 
succour  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  Saracen  general  speedily  arrived 
and  quelled  the  iusurrectiou.  The  Armenian  gratulees  who 
had  been  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  wei-e  assembled  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  relentless  captain  into  one  place  and  burned 
alive. 

The  loss  of  the  Foui-lh  Armenia  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
Romanising  party  within  Armenia  itself  were  perhaps  partially 
compensated  for  by  a  great  \ictory  which  the  Emperor's  brother 
Heraclius  gained  over  Saracen  invaders  in  Cilicia,  703  A.D., 
and  by  a  second  great  victory  which  the  same  general  achieved 
in  the  following  year  over  another  army  in  the  same  district 

Amid  the  details  which  historians  record  of  the  elevations 
and  falls  of  the  Emperors  of  this  period,  who  appear  and  vanish 
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SO  rapidly  in  scenes  of  treason  and  violence,  we  are  npt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  steadfast  and  successful  resistance  which  the 
Empire  never  faileil  to  offer  to  the  Saracens.  Outlying  pro- 
vinces indeed,  like  Africa  and  Sicily,  might  be  doomed  to 
MMhnmnieilan  senitude ;  hut  ever  since  tlie  days  of  Heraclius 
the  main  strength  of  t}ie  curtailed  Empire  was  presen'ed.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  able  sovereij^s  and  generals  of  Xew  Itome, 
the  Saracens  niiglit  havn  almost,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
Islamiscd  Europe. 

To  Tiberius  111  we  must  doubtless  attribute  the  repopulation 
of  C}'pru3,*  whose  inhabitants  liad  been  transferred  to  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis  by  the  policy  of  Justinian  II.  Tiberius 
sent  three  noble  Cyprians,  named  Pliangumes,  to  tlie  court  of 
Damascus,  bearing  to  the  caliph  &  request  that  he  would  allow 
the  Cyprian  captives,  whom  he  retained  in  bonda^,  to  return 
to  their  country.  Tlie  caliph  consented,  and  thus  the  island  was 
repopulated.  Moreover,  at  the  request  of  the  Cyprians,-  who 
were  much  troubled  by  Samcen  pirates,  the  same  Emperor 
provided  for  the  defence  of  the  island  by  placing  in  it  garrisons 
of  the  Apelntai  or  Jlardaites  of  Mount  Taurus,"  who  were  known 
as  Stratiotai  (Stm^lioti).  The  attention  of  Tiberius,  who  waa 
perhaps  bora  and  reared  in  Pamphylia,  seems  to  have  been 
specially  diriicted  towards  the  southern  coaat  lands  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  he  placed  the  rest  of  the  Mardaites  in  the  city 
of  Attaleia  under  a  chief  of  tlieir  own,  who  was  called  a 
catcjmn.*     It  is  also  possible  that  lie  organised  the  CibjTaiot 

et  ra^onevolo,  v\  mondo  an  capo  tea 
moltt  homiui  de  nmifl,  niolte  nobil 
famiglic,  at  altri  Stradioti." 

■  M-StthasdeducMthatttiL'Strndioti 
ami*  from  thoM  rwtoiu  troxa  three 
cirunmBtaucM  :  (1)  t£e  [iroseri'atioD  of 
A})tlatic  soQf^  Id  Cjrpnu,  when  thqr 
am  mom  akiindaiit  tnnTi  elMwhen  :  (8) 
tlis  notk'e  of  Cy^irinn  chrotiof^rapuen 
that  Mamia,  the  patron  saint  of  Ui« 
Aptlafai,  woa  traus'fL'm.tl  ttvm  Uoant 
TatiniJi  to  CyiiniB  ;  [SKh<  co-opentiSon 
or  tlie  earriMnjH  in  Cy|irus  and  tba  Uar- 
daitM  in  Att&lia  n^inst  tlie  SAncens 
(Oiwt.  Poqih.  ffc.  Cua:  i.  p.  fiGO}. 

*  narrrAjrw ;  acconling  to  M.  fJathu, 
ED  Ape]at)c  HdUeiiisilag  of  capitanu*. 
See  Cuiut.  Poqih.  de  Adm.  Imp.  cap. 
CO,  where  (Ivtails  are  rocoidm  of  b 
dispute  between  a  catepan  and  an 
imperial  a  aeeretit. 


'  ConstnnttQO  I'orpti.,  who  ia  our 
authority,  nttributea  this  to  Juatiniati 
II  {dr.  Adtiu  Imp.  cap.  47),  but  M. 
Sathas  {/fi6.  G.  Med.  Atv.  Introd,  p. 
88  HI9.)  shows  that  it  miiat  be  attributed 
to  'nWrioB.  AccordiDg  to  Constantino 
hiuiHclf,  the  njiKJpulation  took  place 
aevcn  years  after  the  evacuation,  aod 
tltia  at  oiH-u  liriuga  ua  to  098. 

^  8ath««,  ib.  p.  b&.  Ho  auotcs  (Vom 
Aniadi,  Storia  d\  Cijfni^  MS.  fol.  7  : 
"  Questi  [the  Cyprians]  OHondo  ata 
infestati  da  ocrsari,  et  ricordandosii 
clie  -ppr  Bvaiiti  U  cotsari  nrcsero  et 
minorono  moltc  fortczze,  h  parse  ri- 
chedcr  al  Iiiipemtorc,  clip,  n  trovava  in 
Constaiitinonoli  et  prcgarlo  hutmlment« 
Tolesee  mnmlar  una  aignare  con  liuniiui 
d'arme  al  govemo  at  custotlia  del  paeac 
a  apase  do  Msi  habitant] ;  la  qiial 
inNUutia  porcodu  al  linperator  jnata 
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and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  an  inde|>en(Ient 


The  reign  of  Tiberius  III  wag  by  no  means  discreditable  as 
6jr  as  foreign  politics  were  concunied,  and  the  silence  of  hiB- 
torians  leads  us  to  conclude  that  his  subjects  were  not  oppressed 
t)y  heavy  burdens.  The  only  act  recorded  of  him  which  dis- 
cioBM  the  Rpprehensiveness  of  an  iUegitimiite  sovereign  lb  the 
Iduriunent  of  I'hilippicus.  the  son  of  a  patrician,  to  the  island 
of  Cephallenia.  PhUippicus  had  dreamed  that  his  bead  was 
OT^tudowed  by  an  eagle/  a  dream  which,  according  to  the 
tODVentiou  uf  necromancy,  betokened  futui-e  empire,  and  was 
bkelr  to  awaken  the  feara  even  of  a  legitimate  Emperor.  The 
of  Tiberius  was  brought  about  by  the  banished  descendant 
leracHus,  tlie  Emperor  Justinian,  and  to  him  we  must  now 


[IL  Chorson,  called  in  earlier  times  Chersonesus  and  built 

\  far  from  the  eite  of  the  modem  Scbastopol,  was  a  tlourish- 

;  commercial  city'  which  maintained  down  to  thia  late  period 

,  atill  later  its  old  Hellenic  traditions  and  municipal  orgau- 

tion,  little  affected  by  the  Roman  administration,  fur  tliough 

lunged  to  the  "Empire  it  held  a  unique,  almost  independent 

ion.     This  position  was  secured  by  the  privileges  which 

granted  to  the  community  hy  Di(»cletian  and  Constantine 

for  the  assistance  which  tiie  Chersonite  soldiers  had 

Jered  to  the  former  agaiust  the  king  of  Bosporus,  to  the 

against  tlte  Sannatians  and  Goths.     A  golden  statue  of 

(great  Conatontine,  his  own  gift,  waa  placed  in  the  council 

hill  of  the  city.     Tlie  prosperous  historj-  of  this  municipality, 

a  itruige  survival  of  old  Greek  life,  was  occasionally  varied 

hy  hostilities  with  the  town  of  Bosporus,  situated  on  the  straits 

which  connect  the  Euxine  Sea  with  Lake  Macotia,  and  corre- 

•[iDndiag  to  the  ancient  Panticapaeuni,  while  over  against  it, 

teibajed   on   the    opposite    shore,  was   the   city   Phanagoria, 

dqnndent  on  the  Khazai's.     We  see  in  the  warfare  of  these 

Citla  the  relations  of  old  Greek  history  repeateti ;  we  see  the 

|j?aby  between  a  city  like  Athens,  wedded  to  freedom,  and  a 

prone   to   submit  to   the   thraldom   imjKised   by  despots. 

ipanthestoiTof  theeagletfloat-      oil,  iin<]  exported  liid»,  salt  fish,  uid 
the  head  of  HftTcuin  as  he  slept. 


Chafson  importtid  com,  urine,  and 


probably  cattle.     Compare  yinlsy,  vol. 
1.  p.  402. 
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Cherson  would  have  fain  made  Bosporas  a  free  state  like  unto 
herself;  Titispnrus'  essaytid  to  inoculate  Cherson  with  the  disease 
of  t>Tanny.  But  the  cause  of  republicauisni  prevailed,  and 
wliiltj  Bosporus  was  made  free  for  a  season,  though  she  after- 
wards returned  to  her  old  wajfs,  Cherson  succtyiafally  escaped 
the  plots  that  were  laid  against  her  constitution  by  Bosporite 
intriguera. 

Justinian,  who  had  been  condemned  to  live  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  Empire,  was  not  overcome  by  his  misfortunes, 
and  did  not  despair  of  recovering  ht3  throne.  D&sire  of 
vengeance  was  a  powerfiil  motive  for  weaving  schemes  and 
cherishing  hopes.  The  magistrates  of  Cherson,  aware  of  his 
uneasy  spirit  and  his  imconcealed  designs,  deemed  it  dan^rous 
to  have  in  their  state  a  platter  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  determined  either  themselvea  to  slay  him  or  to  send 
him  to  Tibeiius.  Justinian,  learning  their  intentions,  fled  to  a 
place  called  Baras  (or  Doros),  close  to  the  teiTitoiy  of  tlie 
Tetraxite  Goths,  a  people  which  we  met  before  in  the  days  of 
the  first  Justinian.  The  banished  Emperor  then  communicated 
with  the  chagan  <if  the  Khiuciim,  and  asked  him  to  accord  a 
refuge  to  a  fallen  monarch.  The  chagan  was  proud  to  show 
him  every  honour,  and  to  give  Iiim  his  siaU-T  in  marriage; 
and  Justinian  and  his  wife  established  their  abode  in 
Ph&uagoria.  We  are  told  that  this  princess  was  called 
Tlieodura,  but  we  cannot  supiwse  that  tins  was  her  original 
name.  It  is  clear  that  she  adopted  the  Greek  name  at  tlie 
time  of  her  marriage ;  and  I  suspect  that  Justinian  selected 
"  Tlieodora "  ben-ause  tlie  illustrinns  wife  of  his  renowned 
namesake  Justinian  L  bore  that  name.  In  other  matters  also 
he  seems  to  have  copied  the  example  of  the  same  sovereign* 
and  it  was  perhaps  in  nmrnorj'  of  the  great  £mj)erDr  tliat  lie 
hn<l  been  baptized  Justinian. 

The  Emperor  Tiberius  IH  was  soon  informed  of  these 
events  hi  the  Tauric  pcininaula,  aiul  was  seized  with  alarm. 
He  sent  an  embnssy  to  Khazarla,  and  promised  money  to  the 
chflgan  if  he  would  send  him  Justinian  alive  or  dead.  These 
ofTera  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  barbarian,  and  he  did  not 


i 


^  BoNpchma  was  f:on(|iiiflre«l  Viy  tlit> 
GlnzBrn  in  thf  sktli  century  in  tlie 
reign  of  Jiutin  It  (MBnandor,  F.  Jl.  O. 
ir.  p.  SI7X  tttid,  oltJiougli  Ivft  to  nuiDage 


its  own  affiiirtt,  it  pontiiinctl  to  \m;  trilm- 
tarj-  to  the  chagan. 

'  I  h&vv  put  fomnn)  tluH  oonjectunt 
above,  p.  SSO. 
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scruple  to  betray  las  august  brother-in-law.  He  stint  a  |;uard 
to  Justinian  on  the  pretext  of  protecting  liiin  »<:;aiust  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  IChazars  themselves,  and  gave  secret  orders 
to  PaimLxySj  one  of  hia  Tninistera  in  PhaiiRgoria,  and  tt»  Balgitzis, 
governor  of  Bosporus,  to  kill  Jiistinion.  Bosporus  stood  in 
a  sort  of  dependent  relation  to  the  Kliazars,  resembling  the 
relatiun  of  Oherson  to  the  Romans.  Justinian  was  apprised 
of  the  danger  that  raennced  him  by  his  wife  Theodora,  to 
whom  it  was  rcvealetl  by  a  servant  of  lier  brntlier.  Justinian 
sent  for  Papatzys,  -with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  personal 
friendship,  and  when  he  was  aluue  with  him  strangled  him 
with  a  cord.  He  then  requested  a  private  interview  witli 
Balgitzis,  and  dealt  with  tlie  governor  of  Bosporus  as  he  had 
dealt  with  the  governor  of  Phanagoria.  These  two  feats  show 
not  only  the  personal  strength,  but  the  energy,  resources,  and 
boldness  which  seem  never  to  have  failed  tim  clever  and 
eccentric  prince.  Having  sent  Theodora  back  to  her  brother. 
he  secretly  embarked  in  a  iishing  boat  which  lie  found  on  the 
shore,  and  sailed  to  a  place  called  Symh()lum,  near  Cherson. 
He  sent  one  of  his  few  attendants  into  tlie  city  to  fetch  some 
fricmls  or  adherents  who  had  remained  there. 

The  vessel  bearing  back  the  exiled  Augustus  sailed  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Kuxine,  and  somewhere  between  thu 
mouths  of  the  Dniestr  and  the  Dniepr  it  was  caught  in  a 
stonn.  The  crew  despaired.  One  of  his  attendants  said  to 
the  Emperor,  "  Lo  now,  my  lord,  we  perish.  Make  a  compact 
with  God  for  your  safety,  that,  if  he  restore  your  sovereignty, 
you  will  take  vengeance  on  none  of  your  enemies."  But 
Justiman  answered  angrily,  *'  K  I  spare  a  single  one  of  them, 
may  God  drown  me  here,"  And  they  came  safely  forth  from 
the  storm  and  reached  the  DanulK*.  This  incident  illus- 
trates the  temper  of  Justinian's  metal.  If  ho  was  not 
great  enough  to  grant  a  general  political  pardon,  oblivious 
of  personal  wrongs,  he  was  not  weak  enough  to  sink,  in  a 
moment  of  superstitiuus  fear,  to  the  lameness  of  repentance 
or  forgiveness.  His  courage  and  indomitable  spirit  did  not 
desert  him  in  the  imminent  peril  of  a  shipwreck. 

The  rescued  mariners  sailed  up  the  DanuV',  and  Justinian 
sent  Stephanus,  one  of  his  companions,  to  Terbel,  king  of 
Bulgaria,  who,  as  the  city  of  Peristhlaba  had  hardly  yet  been 
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built,  was  probably  residing  in  \'arna.  Stephanos  invii 
Tcrbel  to  assist  in  tho  restoration  of  his  master  to  the  imix 
throne,  luul  promised  in  ret\u-n  that  Justinian  would  give  fca' 
daugltter'  in  maniagt*  tn  tltti  Bulgarian  monarch,  aa  well  u 
many  giits.  Terbel  gladly  consented  to  the  proposals,  ui] 
welcomed  Justiuiau  with  great  honour. 

These  event*)  took  place  in  704,  and  Justinian  spent  the 
winter  with  the  Bulgarians.    In  the  following  year  he  man)i{d 
to  Constantinople,  acoomjianied  by  his  bust  Terbtd  and  n  luge 
Bulgarian  and  Slavonic  army.     For  three  da)'8  they  reniaiind 
outside   the  walls,  attempting   to   persuade    the    citizeni  to 
declare  for   the    legitimate    monarch,  but   the    citizens  qoJt 
insulted  them.     At  the  end  of  three  days,  however,  Justiniaa^ 
with  a  few  soldiers  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance  by 
conduit  somewhere  near  the  palace  of  Blachemae,  in  wtiidi  b" 
took  up  his  abode  fur  a  time.     The  city  was  won  without  i 
struggle,^  and  Terbel  returned  to  his  kingdom  laden  with 
among  which  royal  plate  ia  especially  mentioned,  and  honcnm^' 
witli  the  dignity  of  Caesar. 

The  vengeance  of  Justinian  on  his  enemies  was  suimiiai; 
and  unsiwtring.     Apaimar,  <>r  Tiberius,  who  fled  to  Apolloniai.' 
was  captured ;   and  Leontius,  who  for  seven  years  put  bad 
lived  the  religious  or  innocuous  life  of  a  recluse,  was 
from  big  monaster)*  by  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  mut 
and  banished.     Both  the  illegitimate  but  well-meaning 
archs  who  had  ruleil  the  Roman  world  during  the  ten  yean* 
Justinian's  exile  were  haled  in  chains  thi-ough  the  streets, 
exhibited  in  the  hippodrome.     Sitting  aloft  in  the  catliia 
the  restored  Emperor  presided  at  the  games  with  his  fe 
resting  on   his    prostrate   fettered   rivals ;    and   the  fa 
populace  shouted  a  verso  &om  the  psalms,  "  Thou  hast  trodii 
on  the  asp  and  the  basilisk ;  the  lion  and  the  dragon  tlimi 
trampled  under  foot."*     When  the  spectacle  was  over 

pisMs  \\\*  eojonni  in  Bbchccui 
6197  (704-705),  bnt  tbs  noorv;  ufl 
throne  \^^eitjAa»  dvaXqfi^rfra)  in  fll 
Here  TbeophAD«s  rectifiw  tbo  din^^ 
hxwj  betwMn  tba  k.u.  lud  Iht  i 
(lictiomi  bjr  spreading  tbe  ercnti  rf< 
ye*r  over  tiro.     Ste  aborc^  p.  IW. 

•  Tlinunan  or  Bitli/niau  AuftlUil] 

*  Tho  UoD  Q4vim)  Kfan  bilMrtn 
while  tli«  asp  (il«T(4a)  is  •  |iUy ' 


^  JiiHtiiiiiiii'i*  dauchtt-r  must  have 
been  on  infaat.  W«  know  not  tlie 
date  of  bia  niam&ge  uitli  Tlirodnm  or 
the  lengtb  of  hii  reiidcncc  tt  PhaJia- 
goi-ia;  but  tbe  oxlutenw  of  this 
dnughtor  ahovrs  that  the  maniage  took 
pbice  not  later  titan  703. 

■  TliP  actual  capture  of  the  citjr 
seniu  not  to  have  taken  place  antil 
aft«r  1«t    Ssptemlicr,    aa    ThoophuDvs 
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were  taken  to  the  KjTiegion  and  decapitated  Heraclius,  the 
able  brother  of  Apsimar,  was  brought  in  chains  from  Thrace 
and  hanged,  with  all  his  captains.  The  Emperor  extended  his 
vengeance  even  to  Apsimar's  soldiers,  but  whether  we  are  to 
interpi-et  literally  the  statement  that  they  were  all  put  to 
deatli  is  doubtful  The  PaLriarch  Calliniciis  was  deprived  of 
bis  eyesight  and  sent  to  Old  Rome,  and  Cyms,  a  monk  of 
Amastrt*,  was  appointed  to  succeed  hini.  The  restoration  of 
tlie  Heraclian  house  was  in  fact  succeeded  by  a  reign  of  terror. 
Men  of  civil  and  military  distinction  were  slain  in  multitudes, 
and  the  manners  of  their  destruction  wltc  various.  Some 
were  in\nted  by  the  Emperor  to  a  repast,^  and  as  they  rose  at 
its  concluaiun  were  taken  to  be  gibbeted  or  decapitated ;  to 
others  he  made  death  bitter^  by  enclosing  them  in  a  sack 
and  casting  them  into  the  soa. 

The  second  Justinian  did  not  foi^et  the  second  Theodora. 
He  sent  a  large  fleet  to  Kliazaria  to  fetch  her,  but  the  ships 
were  wrecked  on  the  way,  and  the  loss  of  life  was  considerable. 
The  chagan  is  said  to  have  thereupon  sent  a  message  to 
Justinian  :  "  Fool,  should  you  not  liave  fetched  your  wife  in 
two  or  three  vessels  and  not  caused  the  death  of  so  many  ? 
Bo  you  expect  that  you  will  have  to  seize  her  by  force  ? 
Learn  that  a  sun  has  been  born  to  you.  Send  and  take  boUi 
her  and  him."  Accordingly  the  Emperor  sent  Theophylactua 
the  chamberlain ;  and  Theodora  and  her  sou,  having  anived 
safely  at  Constantinople,  were  crowned  Augusta  and  Augustus. 

The  six  years  of  Justinian's  second  supremacy  were  in- 
glorious, yet  were  not  marked  by  any  overwhelming  loss.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  royal  "  Caesar,"  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  by  land  and  sea  against  Bulgaria.  Anchialus  was 
blockaded  and  taken,  but  the  cavalry,  who  formed  the  most 
important  part  of  the  army  at  tlie  time,  were  not  sufficiently 
war}*,  and  as  they  straggled  about  in  disorder  the  enemy 
attacked  and  routed  them.  For  thi-ee  days  Justinian  remained 
shut  up  in  Ancltialus  with  a  remnant  of  horse-soldiers  who 
had  escaped,  and  then,  having  ordered  all  the  horses  to  be 


wfjNrimu*.  Buiiisk  moreover  mggeirts 
^oaiKtit  (f-mpi^nir).  Tliia  verse  {Kalm 
xci.  13)  U  ditK'reot  in  our  Tersion 
("Than  iihAlt  tretd  ufon  the  lion  and 
wider :  tho  young  lion  and  the  dragoti 


ehalt  thou  tmmple  under  f^et  ")  and  in 
the  Soptuafi^nt.  '  itfMriltt.'rwof. 

JastltiUQ  tru  uKkiva.miaf\.  lihvtUinitaa, 
"  NoM-mutilatcd." 
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lioughed  and  so  rendered  iiseless  to  the  enemy,  he  returned 
sea  to  Byzantium. 

The  town  of  Tyiina,  situated  on  the  road  that  crossed 
Minor  and  connected  the  Vropontis  with  Syria,  was  lost  to 
Saracens  after  a  long  sie^e.  Justinian  amit  two  genenUa  at 
head  of  an  army^  consisting  of  both  untrained  husbendmcii 
regular  soldiers,  to  relieve  the  place.  Here  again,  as  in 
Bulgarian  expedition,  want  of  discipline  proved  disastrous, 
the  l^jiuans  were  routed.  Pressed  by  huii^'er,  Tyana  jield 
and  the  place  was  left  deserted.  The  inhabitants  had  :itipali| 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  settle  elsewhere,  but  the  Saraoi 
perfidiously  cn.'iliive<l  Anme  and  banished  the  rest  to  the  desci 

The  caliphs  were  beginning  to  abandon  the  clemeut 
enliglitened  policy  of  Muaviah,  in  whose  reigu  the  Cliristiii 
had  been  treated  almost  as  well  as  if  they  had  lived  uniier 
christian  govcrnmeuL  Abd  ^UmaUk  imposed  a  tax  called  l)i 
Haratch,  which  fell  exclusively  on  Christians  and  was  a  ben 
burden.  This  innovation  probably  induced  many  Cliristiiui 
flee  to  the  refuge  of  the  Empira  Valid  took  the  great  dran 
of  Damascus,  which  was  famous  for  its  splendour,  fron  tk 
Christians,  and  converted  it  into  a  mosque.  He  also  ordaioe 
that  the  State  accounts  should  no  longer  be  kept  in  Greik 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Arabians  were  not  good  aott 
metician.s,  and  they  continued  to  employ  Greek  notaries. 

The  fact  that  the  atmy  of  relief  which  JnstiniAD  sesDl 
Tyana  was  largely  composed  of  peasants  seems  to  confinnd 
statement  that  lie  more  than  decimated  the  Iteman  arniieE  in 
spirit  of  improvident  revenge.  It  is  plain  at  least  that  afii 
the  death  of  Apsimar  there  was  a  decline  in  tlie  military  piMI 
of  the  Empire.  The  years  710  and  711  were  marked  1 
Saracen  invasions. 

Against  Cherson,  which  had  cast  him  out  in  his  adj 
the  Emperor  was  tilled  with  an  animosity  which 
nature  of  a  monomania.     He  resolved  upon  the  destractun 
its  inliabitants.     In  710  he  prepared  for  tlxis  purpose  s 

'  Theoph.  S201  A.K.  deoomimitor  is  tbn«.    Tbit  Uu 

*  llieophuiea  (6199  A.M.)  anyt  ttut  record  or  %  nttioii  who  io 

Greek   elumctcra  wrro  still   uwfl    for  were  famouB  far  nuthBiHStiA  i 

Dombers,  bccauM  the  Arabs  could  not  rentedmanipoUtioDJiritlinml  . 

«xpress  1  dr  2  or  S  or  S^,  4  rpla,  i.«.  \t%\}.  nfr,  viiivmtxXjin:  lAtiavjif 

eittin-  tA  rpia,  \,  or  frutioos  wfaoM  luL  stro  Tor  aifiro). 
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fleet,  consisting  of  all  kinds  of  ships, — fast  sailors,  trireme, 
immense  couvuy  vessels,  fishing  smacks,  and  even  small  boats 
(cJiciarufut).  These  were  collected  and  fitted  out  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  including  the  guilds 
of  artisans'  as  well  as  the  senatore.  Maunis  ainl  Stephanua 
Asmictus,  who  were  cntriisted  with  the  command  of  this 
expedition,  apparently  received  ordera  to  slay  or  send  to 
ConsUintinople  the  members  of  the  chief  Chersonite  families, 
and  to  make  Helias,  a  spathorius,  goTernor  of  the  city.  The 
commands  were  nearly  but  not  entirely  obeyed,  for  llie  strii>- 
lings  were  rcser\*ed  for  slavery.  Tudunus  the  governor  and 
other  men  of  note  were  sent  to  Justinian,  who  tormented  some 
of  them  liy  tying  them  to  spits  (irov^Xai)  and  roasting  them 
before  a  fire  ;  while  he  killed  otlieiti  by  biiidin;^  them  to  small 
boats,  which  were  filled  with  stones  and  sunk  in  the  sea. 

But  Justinian  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  youtlis  had 
been  sjiared,  and  he  issued  auninanda  that  they  should  be  con- 
veyed to  Constantinople.  For  this  purpose  an  armament  set 
sail  from  Cherson  in  October  710,  but  one  of  the  fatal  storms 
which  so  often  trouble  tlie  treacherous  Euxine  befell  it,  and 
seventy-three  tliousnnd  persons  are  said  to  have  been  drowned. 
Tlu's  misfortune  deliglit«d  the  Krrjperor.who  seems  to  Imve  lieoome 
really  insane.  He  despatched  another  fleet  to  lay  the  city  of 
Cherson  level  witli  the  soil  and  destroy  every  human  being  in 
the  place.  Helias,  the  now  governor  <if  Cherson,  along  with  the 
Armenian  Bardaues,  also  called  Philippicus,  who,  Iiaviug  been 
exiled  to  Cephallenia  by  Apaimar  and  recalled  by  Justinian, 
bad  accompanied  the  e.Tpedition  to  Cherson,  determined  to  resist 
the  inhuman  project,  and  they  sent  for  aid  to  the  JChozars. 
The  affair  assumed  the  complexion  of  a  revolt^  and  the  army 
that  liad  been  sent  tn  wrenk  vengeance  on  tho  Chersonites 
declared  against  Justinian.  When  that  monarch  learned  the 
course  that  things  had  taken,  he  attempted  to  repair  his  fatal 
blander,  and  despatched  to  Cherson  George  Syrus"  the  general 
logothete,  John  tiie  prefect  of  the  city,  and  Christopher  a 
captain  ^  of  the  Thracesian  troops,  to  retract  the  imperial  orders 
and  restore  things  to  their  former  position,  to  send  apologies  to 


(Theoph.  6203  A.U.) 


'  He  vras  n  [wtrtciaii. 
phaues). 
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the  chagan  of  the  Khazai-s,  and  to  bring  to  Constantino|dfl  A( 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  Uelias  and  Bardancs.  Ho  sent  with  tlion 
Tudiinus,  the  fonner  governor,  and  Znilus,  the  "firat  ciUiei'i 
of  Cherson,  who  hod  survived  the  process  of  roasting  at  a  dav 
fite ;  he  expected  that  their  fellow-citbens,  ou  receiving  Ukib 
back,  miglit  be  ready  to  surrender  Bardanes  and  Heltaa. 

The  rebels  received  thia  compauy  into  the  city.  They  ptf 
tlie  prefect  and  the  logothete  inimcdiately  to  death,  and  stift 
their  followers  to  the  land  of  the  Khazars,  a  bouni  from  wbri 
they  uever  returned.  The  name  of  Justinian  was  then  |>ullidj 
cursed'  in  Cherson  and  the  other  towns  of  the  peniiisalt, 
and  nardancs,  under  the  more  classical  name  Philippicus,  ns 
proclaimed  Emperor.  When  the  news  of  this  revolution  reacbsi 
Constantinople.  Justinian  slew  the  childi-en  of  Helias  b  Ibe 
arms  of  their  mother,  and  compelled  the  unforiunat«  ladj  u 
submit  to  the  embraces  of  a  hideous  "  Indian "  (Ethiopiui) 
who  eiyoyed  the  privilege  of  being  the  imperial  cook. 

Tlien  for  the  third  time  Justinian  prepared  an  armament  tct 
the  purpose  of  abolishing  Chersou.  He  placed  it  under  [£* 
coiuraaud  of  Maurua  "  the  Patrician  ;  he  did  not  foijjet  to  pn>- 
vide  a  battering-ram,  a  helcpoiis,  and  other  engines  for  tbt 
destruction  of  fortresses,  and  lie  strictly  enjoined  the  capuin 
to  spare  not  a  soul  in  the  doomed  city,  and  to  keep  hb 
(Justinian)  constantly  infonned  by  letters  touching  aU  tlul 
happened.  Maunis  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  by  means  of  hit 
engines  made  some  impression  on  the  wails  and  battlemenlit 
but  the  arrival  of  the  Khazars,  to  whom  Fliilippicus  had  M 
for  refuge  and  succour,  put  an  end  to  the  siege.  The  aTmyd 
Maurus,  thus  foiled  and  afraid  to  return  unsuccessful.  cooU 
hardly  choose  but  embrace  the  cause  of  Philippicus,  who,  il£! 
uncertain  of  his  prospects,  had  remained  at  the  cluigau's  oooit 
The  chagan  would  not  surrender  the  suppliant  until  he  hd 
exacted  a  promise  Irom  the  Pa)mau  soldiers  that  they  vn^ 
not  injure  him,  and  received  a  security  in  money. 

As  Justinian  gained  no  tidings  of  prosperity  or  advenilf 
from  Maurus,  he  suspected  treachery,  and  took  measures  for  Hit 


'  rif  iK  iTcipBi  *al  -f4rov\  Sera  -wpuro- 

*  Mkutub  vma  tbo  Dame  of  one  of  the 
geuctaU  of  the  first  cxiK-dition.  I  pre- 
DUine  that  lie  r«tume<l  in  command  of 


the  ahipa  which  caavtjvi  TodaoHal 
the  other  pruonen  to  Oooitiiitiicfk 
while  Stephantu  retnnied  irilh  tbt  all 
artnaiiicnt  which  was  lost  si  A 
Msonis  iraa  ntcknamad  Baia. 
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defence  of  his  tlirone.  He  had  recourse  once  more  to  Terbel, 
the  Bulgarian  king,  and  obtained  from  him  about  three  thousand 
soldiers.  With  these  auxiliaries  he  crossed  over  to  Asia,  and 
along  with  tlie  Opaikiaii  and  some  of  the  niracesian  troops 
proceeded  along  the  coast  to  the  plain  of  Bamatrys,  where  he 
left  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  proceeded  himself  willi  a 
small  company  as  far  as  Sinope,  impatient  to  receive  news  from 
the  Tauric  peninsula.  As  he  anxiously  watched  the  sea,  he  saw 
at  length  tlie  fleet  of  the  rebels  making  full  sail  for  Constantin- 
ople. "  Roaring  like  a  lion,"  as  the  chronicler  says,  Justinian 
hastened  back  to  Damatrys.  But  meanwhile  PhiUppicus  was 
received  in  the  capital  without  striking  a  blow,  and  took  prompt 
measures  to  secure  his  authority.  Hehas  was  sent  forth 
against  Justinian,  and  by  promising  immunity  from  punish- 
ment to  the  men  at  Damatrys,  he  induced  the  whole  army  to 
desert  tlie  Emperor,  whom  he  immediately  decapitated  with  his 
sword.'  rhilippicus  sent  the  spathariiis  Helias  to  Old  lk>me, 
to  display  in  its  streets  the  head  of  the  fallen  Emperor. 

Tiberius,  the  little  son  of  Justinian,  who  can  have  Ixien 
little  more  than  six  years  old,  took  refuge  under  the  guidance 
of  his  grandmother  in  the  church  of  tlie  Virgin,  near  tlie  palace 
of  Blachemae.  Maurus  the  Patrician  and  Johannes  Struthus, 
a  spatharius,  were  sent  to  put  hiui  to  death,  that  the  lineage 
of  Heraclius  might  be  exterminated.  They  found  him  clinging 
with  one  hand  to  the  leg  of  the  altar ;  a  fragment  of  the  wood 
of  tlie  cross  was  clasped  in  the  other,  and  his  neck  was  hung 
with  holy  relics.  Hard  by,  outside  the  precincts  of  the  altar, 
sat  his  grandmother  Anastasia, — it  seems  that  his  mother 
Theodora  was  already  dead^— and  wlien  the  ufficers  entered  tlie 
old  lady  fell  at  their  feet  and  begged  them  to  spare  the  life  of 
the  little  boy.  She  clung  to  her  grandson,  but  Struthus 
approached  and  dragged  him  away,  replacing  the  holy  wood  on 
the  table  and  hanging  the  sacred  charms  around  his  own  neck. 
They  took  the  child  to  the  post«m  gate  of  Callinice.*  stripped 


I  BanabaknrioB  (protopntrician  and 
cotiut  of  Otisikion),  vrho  had  accom- 
puiiod  jDatmian  back  from  CLenon 
•nd  rwnaiued  true  tA  liiin,  kox  aUo 
killed.  Tbeophaii«9  n^btl  v  recorU  the 
■eoond  and  third  exp«ditioii9  to  Chenon 
'«nd  the  oi'crthrovr  of  JuaticiiatL  lunler 
the  year  €203  (  =  Septcmber  710  to  Sep- 


tember 711);  but  he  alao  records  {by 
B  RAtiiral  rrgrctwioii]  iiiidor  tK«  naine 
Yuar  the  tint  oxpcditiaa,  which  mtutt 
liaTti  bcifiiisont  bef«re  SeiiU-mWr  710. 

Topriiitf  Th»oph.,  and  no  Nicephorua, 
in  whose  text  tlKro  U  som«  corruption 
barei. 
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him  naked,  and,  laying  him  on  the  lintel  of  the  gate,  "  cat  hiftl 
throat  like  a  sheep's."^     He  wna  buried  in  the  church  of  SS.I 
Cosmos  and  Daiuiou, — the  last  representative  of  the  house  of 
Ueraclius. 

Befoi'e  Justinian  was  banished  in  695  he  had  made  an  on- 
successful  attempt  to  comj>el  Pope  Sergiiis  to  accept  the  acts  of 
the  Tnillan  Synod     Alt«r  his  restoration  he  returned  to  this 
question  lyain,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  acts  to  Pope  Jolin  ^^I, 
requesting  him  to  assomljle  a  council  for  the  purpose  of  consider- , 
ing  them.     As  John  Jinew  that  some  of  the  clauses  would  be 
inevitably  rejected,  he  refused  to  undertake  the  matter  from 
prudence  or  timidity  ("Oti  a.d.)      Justinian  summoned  Joha'al 
successorX'onstanttne.to  the  Kast,  and  received  him  at  Nicomedia 
with  an  honour  and   rea^Mict  verj*   different   from   the  usual 
recejition  accorded  to  Po|)e3  at  New  Rome.      It  seems  probable 
that  Constantine  may  have  partly  yielded  to  Justinian's  wishes- 
about  the  synod  of  G92 ;  certain  it  is  that  he  returned  to  Old 
Komo,  ha\^ng  received  from  the  Emperor  a  confirmation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Itoman  sec.- 

The  city  of  Raveuna  was  unfortunate  enough  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  tyrant  who  so  furiously  raged  against  Cher- 
son.  The  men  of  Kaveuna  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
disguise  their  delight  at  the  dethronement  of  a  prince  whose 
restoration  the}'  could  not  foresee ;  and  they  had  also  ventured 
to  protect  Pope  Sergius  against  the  violence  with  which  Jus- 
tinian threateued  him.  The  Emperor,  we  are  told,  bethooghc 
himself  how  he  might  best  take  vengeance  on  the  disobedient 
city  of  the  exarchs.^  He  despatched  a  fiet^t  under  a  certain 
Theodore,  who  faithfully  executed  the  imperial  mandates.  The 
nobles  and  chief  men  of  Itaveuna  were  invited  to  a  banquet 


1  ainjf  F/»oj34«y  {TlwoiJi.),  udiidi 
Kioopbonu  cxprossM  by  {^u  AX(rjw 
Sftijir,  n  jilirHKi)  wlnirh  iHiiHtTntm  the 
orLfk''iD  of  dXoyo*'  ("horee")  la  modi- 
era.]  nnd  modem  Grftek. 

'  In  the  opiaion  of  J.  LauRon  ((?<*- 
Kh\d\U  der  r6miteA€n  Kirehf  mm  Lto  I. 
bu  Ifikola>u  I.,  1896,  pp.  »9,  BDfl),  we 
HUT  MSiua«  tint  Jtutinian  and  the 
Pops  e4m6  to »D  andemUiidinj^coDcern- 
ing  the  TrnllMi  Synoii,  anil  that 
JiuttQiau  probably  yielded  to  Constaa- 
tina  in  regard  to  (arttcln  38)  tho  priiiini.'y 
of  the  Roman  aee.   It  in  worth  noticmg 


thikt  at  thU  timo  Uifl  l>iAho[«  afBoiue 
were  generally  IJrepks,  and  itcrbaiw, 
Aft  haa  beaD  aticgestnJ,  thi.1  indicate* 
the  iBFlueDOo  of  tho  exarchs  of  fia- 
Tonna. 

^  Our  auUioritir«  for  thia  Bpitwdo  iu 
the  history  of  Kartnna  onLiber  font^* 
eatis,  VibtConatantini  I.  (Mijrna,  Ai/rot 
128,  p.  947),  and  Amellus.  VUa  Feticia 
(Muratori,  S.  H  I.  iL  1,  p.  160),  where 
full  details  are  given.  Coinjiarc  Mu- 
ratori,  Annali,  ir.  pp.  18*,  185.  Gib- 
bon does  iiot  uiotilion  tills  act  of 
Jostiiiiaa. 
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near  Clasae,  where  tents  were  pitched  on  a  meadow  of  green 
grass  within  sight  of  the  Greek  ships.  The  unsuspicious  guests 
were  seized,  gagged,  and  thrown  into  the  holds  of  the 
vessels,  and  then  the  ministers  of  vengeance  set  fire  to  the 
city.  Among  those  who  were  taken  to  Now  Itonie  was  the 
archhishop  Felix,  and,  while  the  other  prisoners  were  cruelly 
put  to  death,  Justinian  in  consequence  of  a  dream  allowed  him 
to  escape  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes.^  One  of  the  most  uotalile 
victims  was  Johannicis^  once  a  secretary  at  Byzantium,  who 
was  crushed  to  death  between  two  stones. 

The  most  serious  single  event  in  the  six  years'  reign  of 
Justinian  Rhinotmetos  was  the  destruction  of  Tyana,  but,  as 
we  noticeil  before,  this  disaster  was  uuly  a  result  of  the  de- 
generation in  discipline  and  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  the 
military  forces.  The  problem  which  devolved  upon  a  subse- 
quent Emperor  to  solve  was  the  reorganisation  of  the  army. 
As  to  Justinian  himself,  our  namitive  has  brought  out  the 
salient  features  of  his  character,  in  both  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity. It  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  no  writers  allege  any 
chaise  of  sensuality  against  him,  or  even  hint  that  his  eiTatic 
nature  transgressed  the  bounds  of  conventional  morality  in  the 
direction  of  uuchastity.  The  quality  of  continence  seems  to 
liave  been  hereditary  in  the  race  of  Heracliua. 

III.  rinLirncTS,  Axastasiits  II,  jCsD  Theodosius  Hi. — 
Armenian  liiilippicus  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  heal  the 
diseases  of  the  Empire  or  to  guide  it  out  of  the  waves  of 
anarchy  into  secure  roads.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
pleasure,  who  had  no  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his  position, 
and  looked  on  the  imperieJ  throne  as  a  jtersonal  prize  which 
the  occupant  for  the  time  was  only  called  upon  to  enjoy. 
The  unsettled  condition  of  things  and  the  swift  succession 
of  Emperors  were  well  calculated  to  nourish  such  agreeable 
and  unprincipled  notions.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  senti- 
ments which  he  jmlicinn.sly  expresse<l  in  cuuversation  were 
sound  and  laudable,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  his  actual 
behaviour.  He  spent  large  smns  of  money  on  luxurious  in- 
dulgences and  fri\'olou3  amusements ;  he  was  unduly  addicted  to 

*  FvUx  WM  consecrated  in  708. 
Phillppicas  restored  to  him  hia  coo- 
fiscatca  property.      He  died  in  724, 


ftnii  hi*  narcophagiu  mAy  be  tevn  iu 
the  church  af  Sui  ApoUiaare  in 
CUue. 
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the  pleasures  of  bed  and  board ;  and  besides  all  this  he  vut 
monothclctc. 

Tb(>  first  coDditioti  of  regenerating  the  £ni}jire  was  tbt 
reorganisation  of  the  army,  and  this  obWous  duty  was  uttajy 
neglected  by  Pliilippicus,  whose  roign  of  two  years  was  marW 
by  miliUiry  disasters  on  the  northern  as  well  as  on  the  south' 
eostera  frontier. 

Terbel,  on  the  pretext  perhaps  of  avenging  his  friend  Jg^. 
tinian,  as  Cliosroe^  II  in  the  days  of  Phocas  professed  to 
his  friend  Maurice,  penetrated  with  his  Bolgaiiaus  and 
through  the  pass  of  Fhileas  into  Thrace  and  marched  to 
Boepborus,  plundering  and  slaying  as  he  wenL  At  the 
they  found  merry  parties  of  rich  people  preparing  to  croes 
to  the  Asiatic  suburbs,  where  they  were  to  celebrate  a  mamagi 
feast  and  enjoy  sumptuous  entertainments.  These  boli^j. 
makers  were  pro\-ided  with  the  various  materials  required  bt 
the  festive  celebration,  including  valuable  silver  plate.  At 
Bulgarians  came  upon  them  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
ing,  and  spoiled  and  massacred  them.  The  suburbs  of  the  ca; 
up  to  the  Golden  Gate  were  plundered,  and  no  oppositiun  m 
offered  to  the  enemy,  who  retreated  at  their  leisure,  laden  witH 
booty  and  driving  droves  of  cattle. 

At  the  same  time  Asia  Minor  was  exposed  to  the  niul 
Mohammednu  invasions.     Amosea  in  Poutus  and  other  stnnj 
cities  in  that  district  were  taken  in  712,  and  in  tJie  foU 
year  Antioch  of  Pisidia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ioe. 
only  act  attributed  to  the  inactive  Emperor  is  the  removal 
the  Armenians  from  tlieir  own  land  to  the  Fourth  Armeuiaisd 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melitene.    Tins  shovs  thit 
the  Saracen  occupation  of  that  province  was  only  ti ' 
and  that  it  had  been  left  by  them  in  a  depopulat  - ' 
wliich   Philippicus  was  induced  to  remedy  by  n 
settlers. 

The  fact  that  Philippicus  was  a  heretic  was  perhaps  nun 
fatal  to  him  than  his  want  of  energy  and  his  spendthr^  vaji 
He  banished  the  orthodox  Patriarch  Cyrus  to  a  monasterv  nd 
appointed  Jolm,a  mouolhelete.in  his  stead.  Amonotheletic  putf 
was  organised  at  Constantinople,  consisting  of  numerous  ecclesai- 
tics  and  senators, and  led  by  the  new  Patriarch ;  Germanus,  biahcji 
of  Cyzicus,  who  afterwards  became  Patriarch ;  Andrew,  Italtop 
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of  Crete,  who  was  under  the  jirriadiction  of  the  Pope  ;  Elpidius, 
a  deacon  of  St.  Sophia  ;  Antiochus,  keeper  of  the  records  ;  and 
the  quaestor,  Nicolaus,  wbii  had  at  "ub  time  l>een  a  cuphwirer/ 
a  man  profoundly  versed  in  medicine.  The  acts  of  the  sixth 
Council  were  publicly  burnt,  and  the  names  of  the  anathe- 
ninti»ed  monoUieletes  were  again  inserted  in  the  diptj'chs. 
Old  Rome  declared  herself  opposed  to  this  heretical  policy  by 
hanging  a  picture  of  the  sixth  Council  in  one  of  her  cliurches 
instead  of  the  Emperor's  portrait ;  and  there  whs  a  popular  in- 
surrection, which  Tope  Constantine  could  with  difficulty  quell, 
against  an  officer  sent  thitlier  by  Pliilippicus.  It  was  said  that 
the  cause  of  Philippicus'  repudiation  of  the  sixth  Council  was 
the  fact  that  a  monk  had  at. one  time  predicted  that  Bardanes 
would  possess  the  throne  on  the  condition  that  he  subverted 
the  acta  of  that  synod." 

At  AVhitsuntide  in  7 1 S  the  reign  of  this  sovereign  came  to  a 
violent  end,  owing  to  the  hostility  which  was  felt  towards  Iiim 
by  the  military  commanders.  After  the  cahmiitous  inroad  of  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Opsikian  troops  had  been  stationed  in  Thrace  to 
defend  the  passes  of  Mount  Haemus.  Their  commander,  the 
Patrician  George  Buraphos,  entitled  "  the  Count  of  Opsikion," 
and  another  patrician,  Theodore  Myacius,  conspired  to  ovcrtlirow 
the  government  of  PI lilip picas,  and  they  sent  Kufus,  the  pn)to- 
Btrator  or  colonel  of  Opsikion,  along  with  some  soldiers,  to  accom- 
plish the  deed  of  violence  wliich  was  necessary  for  their  purpose. 

Philii)picua  had  just  celebrated  the  comniemo ration  of  the 
birthday  of  the  city  by  the  usual  spectacles  in  the  hippodrome. 
We  are  told  that  on  this  occasion  the  Greens  were  victorious 
in  the  contents.  He  had  made  his  arrangements  for  Whit- 
sunday ;  he  was  to  enter  the  hippodrome  to  the  sound  of  music, 
he  was  to  bathe  in  the  public  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  and  then  to 
breakfast  in  the  palace  with  "the  citizens  of  ancient  family."' 
As  he  was  enjoying  a  mid-day  siesta  on  the  eve  of  Pentecost, 
after  a  morning  banquet  with  his  friends,  Kufus  and  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  chosen  for  the  act  of  treason  traversed  the  rooms 
of  the  palace,  entered  the  sacred  bedchamber,  and,  rousing  the 
Emperor  from  his  sleep,  hurried  him  ofi*  to  the  tiring-room 


I  drd  Kai'Ko^uut^wc  (Thuoph.) 
'  A  Btmil&r  story  \%  told  uf  Loo  HI, 
BA  the  Rftdcr  vill  leun  belov. 

vou  n 


'  Thcopb.  6S05,  ficrl  voXiriar  iipx"*o- 
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{onuxtArioii.)  of  the  green  faction  iu  the  hippodrome.  "So  one 
rocogDised  tho  Emperor,  and  the  conspirators  deprived  him  of 
eyesight. 

The  next  day  was  "VMiitsuuday,  and  when  the  people  were 
assembled  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  Artemiua.  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  deposed  aovereitin.  was  broiiglit  in  ami  crowned 
by  the  Patriarch  under  the  name  of  Anastasius.  It  is  unlbr-  ^j 
tunate  that  we  ai-e  not  accurately  informed  of  all  that  happened,^! 
in  the  hours  that  intervened  between  the  seizure  of  Philippicns  ^^ 
and  the  coronation  of  Anastasius,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  ^j 
senate  and  the  people  united  to  iletermine  the  election '  of  tha<^| 
new  Emperor  independently  of  the  Opsikian  party,  who  certainly  ^* 
would  not  liave  clmsen  him ;  for  immediately  after  his  acces-  I 
sioa  he  blinded,  and  banished  to  Thessolonica,  George  the 
count  of  Opsikiou  and  Theodore  Myaciua. 


4 


The  second  Anastasius  proved  himself,  on  the  whole,  equal 
to  the  emergencies  of  the  time.    He  recognised  that  the  pressing 
necessity  was  to  regenerate  the  military  power  of  the  Empire,        i 
and  he  set  himself  with  diligenci!  to  perfomi  the  task.     He 
promoted  the  most  efficient  men  to  the  chief  command,  pay- 
ing especial  attention  to  the  cavalry  regiments,  wliich  at  this 
period   were  of  greater  importance  than  the  infantry.     His 
practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  official  work,  and  his        ' 
genei'al  experience  as  an  important  minister,  fitted  the  former  ^^ 
chief  secretary  to   direct   the  general    administration    of   tbe^| 
Empire  with  ability  and  skill.     If  his  reign  had  not  been  cut       ' 
short  he  iuii,'ht  liave  enabled  the  State  to  tide  over  its  perilous 
season  and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  especially  as  he  was  an 
orthodox  adlierent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sixth  Council.      But 
unfortunately  there  was  a  fatal  cii'cumstauce  coimcctod  with 
his  elevation,  wliich  caused  hia  fall  ;  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  J 
not  as  the  candidate,  but  as  the  opponent  of  the  influential 
Opsikiau  theme,  whose  count  he  Imd  scut  iuto  exile. 

Anastasius  II  reversed  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  hia  pre- 
decessor. He  deposed  tho  Patriarch  John,  and  translated 
Germanus,  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  to  the  see  of  Constantinople." 


'  So  Zoiianu!,  Bk.  xiv.  2&,  "The 
mambon  of  thr  iieiints  aii«l  the  mam  of 
tho  people  create  Artemtus  tUo  pri^o- 
OKcritu  Empei^r." 


'  nihAuRtiKtilS.  Tho dlatorivmot^ 
trniiHlatioii  has  been  praMrrcd  M'Thon- 
phuacs,  and  may  be  cJtcd  as  a  aptoimt-ti 
of  aucb  formula*.     "  Bv  tho  vote  and 
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^ermanus  is  the  sanie  man  w1k»  bad  been  emasculated  by 
[^ODstantine  tho  Fourth  and  who  had  supported  the  mono- 
iieletic  tendencies  of  Ptiilippicua ;  but  ht:  suddenly  and 
opportunely  returned  to  the  orthodox  faith.  It  is  related  that 
J<dm  too  professed  that  he  had  been  really  orthodox  ahva^-s, 
&ad  that  he  had  only  consenttyl  to  the  heretical  measures  of 
PhUippicus  in  order  that  a  real  heretic  might  not  be  appointed. 
This  kudable  "  economy,"  however,  did  not  enable  him  Ui 
retain  the  chair. 

A  report  reached  Byzantium  in  714  a.d.  that  the  Saracens 

irere  mustering  their  forces,  and  preparing  for  a  grand  expedi- 

I IJOQ  against  the  Roman  Empire  both  by  land  and  by  sea.     In 

!  CDDsetiuence  of  these  tidings,  Auaslasius  sent  a  deputation  of 

K3UU0T3  to  Bomaacus  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  proposing  a 

psBce  to  Valid,  but  really  in  order  to  spy  the  extent  of  the 

Sinicen  power  and  to  discover  what  truth  was  contained  in 

tho  alanuing  rumour.     The  most  prominent  member  of  this 

abassy  was  Daniel  of  Sinope,  tlie  prefect  of  tlie  city,  who 

vas  entrusted  with  the  secret  behests  of  the  Emperor.     They 

tent  and  saw  aud  returned  with  the  news  that  the  report  was 

(Btirely  tnie.     Then  the  Emperor,  irith  a  promptitude  similar 

t  which  Constantinc  IV  had  exhibited  on  a  Ul«  occasion, 

preparations   to  withstand   a  siege.     He  issued  a  i>rc>- 

iou  that  each  inhabitant  was  to  pro\'ide  himself  with 

to  procure  sustenance,  suflicient  to  last  for  three  years, 

that  all  who  were  too  poor  to  compass  this  were  to  leave  the 

instantly.     He  tilled  the  royal  storehouses  and  granaries 

copious  supplies  of  com,  and  carefully  provided  for  their 

ity.     He   renewed  the   sea  walls,  which  were  showing 

of  decay,  and  built  new  ships  to  defend  the  city  against 

ttUcks  on  the  sea  side ;  while  for  the  protection  of  the  inland 

uciifications  he  erected  engines  of  all  kinds  for  hurting  darta 

IikI  stouea 

Aniistasius,  however,  was  not  destined  to  win  the  glory  of 
ly  withstanding  a  Saracen  siege.     The  death  of  Valid, 


Out  uliieh  U  weak  An<l  till  up  tliitt 
which  is  <l«licicut.  translates  Genunnus, 
tliR  mo»t  1ioly  metropolitan  luitl  presi- 
dent of  tlie  metropolis  of  Cyacos,  to  be 
btsbop  of  this  divinely  protected  Ukd 
imponal  city," 


.  of  the  tnost  religjoua  uriefits 
coofl  aad  &U  the  pure  (rfti-rovT) 
_  end  tltv  Mcred  Senato  and  th« 
l-laring  pwplc  of  this  divinely 
BvMected  atMl  impi.Tial  city,  Uie  diriuc 
tmat,  whicfa  dolb  it  all  times  tend 
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who  was  succeeded  by  Sultiiniaii,  iul«rrupted  the  course  of  the 
preparations ;  but  Suleiman  by  no  means  intended  to  abandon 
the  project,  and  in  715  news  arrived  that  a  Hcet  of  the  Sara- 
cene  of  Alexandria  liafl  repaired  to  Phoenicia,  in  onler  to  hew 
cyf'raas  wood  for  ships,  and  increase  the  power  of  their  na^•y. 
The  Empernr,  who  knew  the  vjilue  of  promptitude,  conceived 
the  idea  of  attacking  the  enemy  while  they  were  engaged  in 
tliis  occupatiou.  He  apix>int6d  Khodcs  ^  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  troops  wliom  he  deatint'd  for  tlit;  exjiedition ;  and 
ho  caused  the  forces  of  the  Opsikian  theme  to  embark  in  swift 
vessels  and  sail  ttiither,  whence,  united  with  the  other  tbemea 
under  the  general  command  of  John,  the  general  logothete, 
who  was  an  ordained  clergyman,^  they  were  to  proceed  to 
I'hoenicia.  At  Rhodes,  John  found  the  commanders  of  the 
various  regiments  filled  with  zeal  for  the  expedition,  and  ready 
to  obey  his  commands ;  the  Opaiklaus  alone  were  recalcitraut. 
They  renounced  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  whom  they  had 
never  loved,  and,  disdaining  to  obey  a  general  logothete,  beat 
John  to  death  with  clubs.  The  collected  forces  were  im- 
mediately dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  various  stations. 
while  the  i-ebelliona  theme  piT>ceeded  to  Constantinople  in 
order  to  carry  their  revolt  to  its  natural  conclusion.  They 
desired  to  subvert  Anastasius,  and  gave  no  thought  to  the 
question  of  a  successor ;  even  as  they  had  overthrown  Philip- 
picus  without  a  plan  or  a  thought  for  the  future.  It  is  in  the 
conduct  of  the  O^isikiau  theme  that  we  see  the  anarchical 
complexion  of  the  times  most  clearly  reflected.  On  the  way 
to  Constantinople,  however,  they  actually  deigned  to  reflect 
that  it  would  be  well  to  clioose  a  head  for  their  enterprise,  and 
to  put  forwartl  a  candidate  to  replace  tlie  sovereign  whom  they 
had  determined  to.  dethrone.  Characteristically  they  chose  at 
haphazard  one  who  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  figure-head. 
At  Atlramyttium,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Mysia,  they  picked  up  a 
stray  tax-gatherer  named  Xhcodosius^  who,  if  he  had  no  vestige 
of  those  qualities  which  are  generally  demanded  in  an  Emperor, 
bore  at  least  an  imperial  name.  His  obscure  respectability 
rendered  him  inoffensive,  and  if  uuwilUnguess  to  become  an 


*  The  occapation  orKhodes  by  Mun- 
vlth  had  becu  only  temitorary. 

'  H«    woB    deacson    of   St.    Sophiii, 


ftiid  poBularlv  called  Pspa  Johui- 
iiiuiia.  TbcQi)liBi]C4  (od.  Je  Boor),  p. 
335. 
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Emperor  ia  a  token  of  fitness  ft>r  oocupying  a  thrtme,  Theodoaius 
was  certainly  worthy,  for  he  fled  from  the  threatened  honour 
and  concealed  himself  in  the  mountains.  He  was  found,  how- 
ever, and  constrained  by  force  to  assume  the  dignities  and  incur 
the  dangers  of  a  tyrant. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  slups  and  engines  and  forti- 
fications, wh.ich  Anastasius  had  prepared  to  repel  assaults  of 
the  imbelievcrs,  were  applied  to  the  use  of  defending  his 
government  against  a  refractory  division  of  the  army.  The 
Emperor  left  his  most  trusted  ministers  in  charge  of  the  city, 
and,  ci-ossing  over  to  Asia,  shut  himself  up  in  Nicaea.  Mean- 
while the  Opsikian  troops  which  had  rebelled  at  Rhodes  bad 
been  reinforced  by  other  regiments  which  belonged  to  the 
Opsikian  district,  <and  also  by  the  soldiers  called  Gotho-Graeci.^ 
They  marched  to  Chrysopolis  (Scutari),  and  with  an  armament 
of  mercliautmen  wliich  tliey  had  collected  they  carried  on  an 
ineffectual  warfare  for  six  months  with  the  fleet  which  de- 
fended the  city.  Then  Thcodosius  crossed  over  and  occupied 
the  Thnician  diatricta  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  city  walls. 
Treachery,  like  that  which  delivered  Constantinople  into  the 
liands  of  Apsimar  and  caused  the  fall  of  Leontius,  now  de- 
livered it  into  the  hands  of  Tlieodosins,  and  caused  the 
dethronement  of  Auastasius.  The  oHiccrs  in  whose  custody 
were  the  keys  of  the  gate  of  Blachernae  proveil  untrue  to 
their  trust,  like  their  predecessors,  and  Theodosius  was  admitted. 
At  night  the  Opsikian  soldiers  and  the  Gotho-Graeci  entered 
the  city  and  pillaged  it,  sparing  none.  Here  again  was  a 
repetition  of  the  things  which  had  happened  when  Lcondos 
was  deposed  by  Apsimar. 

Theo(io.sius  sent  the  ministers  of  Anastasius  and  the  Patri- 
arch Germanus  to  Nicaea  to  assure  the  Emperor  that  further 
resistance  waa  vain.  Anastasius  submitted  quietly  to  the  will 
of  fate  or  providence,  and  waa  allowed  to  live  as  a  monk  at 
Thessalonica  without  undergoing  any  ill  treatment 


The  reign  of  Anastasius  was  too  brief,  notwithstanding  his 
honest  endeavours,  to  restore  order  to  the  disordered  State,  or 
to  wipe  away  the  elTeuts  of  so  many  years  of  "  tyranny."    "  The 

'  The  ori^n  of  the  Ootho-Onud,  Tor$aypdU<n,  and  Optimalt  but  been 
naticvJ  abov«,  p.  814. 
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affairs  of  the  Empire  and  the  city"  says  Nicepliorns, " 
neglected  and  decaying,  civil  education  was  disappeoriDg, 
military  discipline  dissolved"  It  w-as  a  time  for  the  eae 
of  the  Itomans  to  reap  a  harvest  of  prisoners  and  captic 
cities.  Theodosius  bad  good  intentions,  but  vras  uttetli 
ignorant  of  politics,  and  completely  incapable  of 
tzation;  and  during  the  short  period  to  which  he  gnve 
nanie  of  Theodosius  III  he  is  a  lay  figure,  almost  for 
in  the  background.  We  may  occnpy  the  space  whicli  shouJi 
have  been  devoted  to  the  acts  or  policy  of  an  Kmperor  viji 
a  digression  on  the  adventures  of  the  man  who  stood  in  tb 
foreground  and  was  destined  to  be  Theodosius'  successor,  leg 
the  Tsaurian,  gent^ral  of  the  Anatolic  troops. 

According  to  some.  Leo  was  a  native  of  Gcrmamda  it 
Oommagene,  but  the  more  approved  account  places  his  oiijia 
in  the  leaurion  mountains.'  In  the  first  reign  of  JnstinJac  11 
his  parents  emigrated  to  Mcsembria  in  Thrace  by  the  ordtn  d 
that  monarch,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  a  paaeioa  for 
transplanting  his  subjects.  When  Justinian  returned  witb 
Bulgarians  to  i-ecover  his  throne,  Leo  met  him  on  the  way 
a  gift  of  five  hundred  sheep,  and  this  mark  of  attention  pi 
tiie  Emperor  so  much  that  he  made  Leo  a  spatharius  (lit 
de-camp).  A  malevulent  or  prematiire  accusation  that 
i^atharius  was  plotting  to  ascend  the  throne  himself>  vbibit] 
was  triumphantly  repelled,  and  only  brought  shame  upoo  i 
accusers,  who  could  not  prove  their  charge,  loft  a  rsall 
suspicion  in  the  heart  of  the  sovereign,  who  took  an 
opportunity  to  despatcli  Leo  on  a  commission  to  Alania- 
bouni  from  which  he  expected  that  his  ambassador  vnUj 
never  return.  The  purpose  of  hie  mission  was  to  provofe 
Alans  to  invade  and  reduce  the  Abasgi,  a  people  wl 
infamous  fur  their  trade  in  emasculated  boys,  had 
formed,  christianised,  and  reduced  to  a  sort  of  depcDdcnce  I7] 
Justinian    I.      The  Komou  Emperors   used    to   appoint  tin 


win 


lis 


'  TliPoi)LftiiM,  620U  A. SI.,  /*  T%  Vt^ 
luwtxfw  Karayifttfos,  t^  iXr/Ott^  ii  it 
r^t  'ivavpiat,  and  he  is  u^iienilly  knon'a 
as  "th«  Uniirinn."  iXis  family  wba 
perhaps  transffrred  to  Thrftco  at  tho 
tiDiu  uf  Ihe  diii^nioii  of  the  Mudaites, 
BDil  pDrl»p9  hu  father  mt  od«  oF  tho 
"  Mooodouuuu,"  as  ihe  Dnikoi  Hollones 


or  AnnatoU  of  llount  l^n 

caU«d.     a  SaLbii.  SA.  Or. . 

ii.  In  trod.  p.  43.   Thenunei 

it  a  nlk  of  tb«  dajn  of  Alt 

liin  sticrcflAor,  and  was  uaad  b 

of  K/jbU:  "it  sorrived  op  10  tiit  U«l 

erntury  WDOOg  the  movmiui' mUJo J 

in  Naples  and  Vodc*"  (ik) 
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governors  of  Abasgia,  but  this  relation  can  hardly  have  lasted 
'long,  as  the  Empire  in  the  seventh  century  was  beset  by  too 
great  dangers  aud  dl[!lculties  to  retain  its  grasp  on  this  remote 
country.  "We  may  assume  that  the  Abasgi  had  been  prac- 
tically independent  for  more  than  a  century  when  Justinian  II 
conceived  the  idea  of  reducing  them  to  subjection ;  and  here, 
again,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was  consciously  imi- 
tating his  more  glorious  namesake.  Tlie  Alans  occupied  a 
wild  and  spacious  territory  north  of  the  Caucasian  range,  hut 
they  had  no  access  to  the  Euxine,  from  which  they  were  shut 
off  by  the  Abasgi,  who  lined  its  eastern  shores. 

We  are  fortunate  to  possess  an  account  of  Leo's  adventures, 
rists,  and  escapes  in  these  barbarous  re^ons,  and  the  record  ^ 
is  apparently  genuine,  and  certainly  credible,  sounding  almost 
like  an  excerpt  from  a  diary  kept  by  Leo  himself. 

From  Constantinople  the  ambassador  may  have  proceedetl 
to  Trapezus  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  thence  he  sailed  to 
Phasis,  the  important  seaport  of  Lazica.  In  Phasis  he  stored 
the  sums  of  money  which  the  Emperor  had  g:iven  him  for  the 
execution  of  his  diplomatic  mission,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Apsilia  with  a  few  natives  who  knew  the  topography  of  the 
couutr}'.  He  crossed  the  Caucasus  and  entered  Alania,  where 
lie  was  received  with  liigh  honour  by  Itaxes,  lord  of  tlie 
Alans,  and  his  proposals  were  favonrably  entertained.  But  in 
the  meantime  Justinian,  who  desired  the  final  disappearance 
of  '[jso,  had  jierfidiously  caused  the  money  stored  in  Pha-sis  to 
be  removed,  and  had  permitted  the  fact  to  be  ao  generally 
known  that  the  news  thereof  reached  the  adjacent  land  of 
Abasgia.  Then,  as  the  Alans  were  preparing  to  invade  and 
subject  Abasgia,  the  potentate  of  the  Abasgi  addressed  the 
potentates  of  the  Alans  thus :  "  Justinian  had  at  his  disposal 
no  other  such  cousummato  liar,  save  only  this  man,  to  let  loose 
Upon  Tis  and  to  excit«  us  against  one  another.  For  as  to  the 
money  which  he  promised  you,  he  deceived  you,"  for  Jiistinian 
sent  and  took  it  away.  But  do  ye  hand  him  over  to  us  and 
we  will  give  you  3000  nomismata;  and  let  our  love  not  be 
dissolved."     But  to  this  remonstrance  the  Alans  replied,  "  We 


'  ThMpbancft,  6209  A.x.  lie  men- 
tions that  SHroccn  iiiHiiviK't;  nria  nln-wly 
domlDUit    in   Abugii  as  well   u  in 


Iberu  and  Jjizica. 

'  itftai     in     Tbcophanps, — but 
eridently  refers  to  the  Alans. 


it 
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folluwfid  his  advice,  not  for  Lhe  sake  of  niouey,  but  for  the  love 
of  the  Emperor."  The  lord  of  the  Abasj^  sent  once  more, 
doubling  his  offer;  and  this  time  the  Alans,  coucoiving  a 
subtle  purpijse,  consented.  They  hiul  no  iuU.'ntion  of  iH^lmying 
their  friend  Leo,  bat  they  deemed  it  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  spy  out  the  enemy's  country.  So  they  said  tu  Leo,  "  You 
see,  the  road  to  liomanin  is  shut  up,  and  you  cannot  pass. 
Wherefore  let  us  deal  subtly  and  pretend  to  agree  to  siirrender 
you,  and  so  discover  tlteir  passes,  and  plunder  and  destroy 
their  countrj',  acting  thereby  to  our  own  advantage," 

Accordingly,  ambassadors  of  the  Alaus  went  into  Aba^;ia 
to  arrange  the  compact,  and,  having  received  the  usual  j^fts, 
returned  along  with  a  company  of  Abasgi,  who  were  to  pay  the 
stipulated  money  and  to  receive  Leo  in  return.  The  bargain 
was  faithfully  carried  out,  but  the  Abasgic  captors  had  hardly 
departed  with  their  prisoner  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  band 
of  Alan  soldiers,  who,  as  bad  been  preconcerted,  rescued  Leo 
and  bound  his  gimrds.  Then  the  Alans  invaded  Abasgia  with 
great  effect,  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  its  topography  which 
they  had  acquired  through  the  embassy. 

When  tliese  events  came  to  the  ears  of  Jusliuiau,  and  he 
saw  that  Leo  was  inviolable  among  the  Alans,  he  wrote  to  the 
Abasgic  monarch :  "  If  you  allow  Leo  to  pass  safely  through 
your  country,  I  shall  condouK  all  your  errors."  The  Abasgi, 
who  entertained  a  salutary  fear  of  the  liomau  Empire,  were 
delighted,  and  oElered  their  children  as  hostages  tu  the  Alans 
that  their  guest  would  receive  no  barm.  But  the  suspicious 
Leo  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportimity,  saying,  "  Tha 
Lord  can  open  me  a  door  to  go  out" 

Some  time  after  this  (probably  in  712)'  a  joint  army  of 
Bomans  and  Armenians  invaded  Lazica  and  laid  siege  to 
Archaeopolis.  Hearing  that  an  army  of  Saracens  was 
approaching,  they  retired  to  Plmsis,  but  a  division  of  about 
two  hundred  men  was  left  beliind  in  the  Caucasian  region  of 
Apsilia,  whither  they  had  diverged  to  plunder.     Separated  from 

)  Tlio   only  cxjwclitiou    tu   ArniCEjia  munt  of  Znitarms  tbat  wli^n  he  returacd 

that  no  hoar  of  at  this  time  ia  that  both  JuaUoian  and   Philippiciu  wen> 

wiilby  Pliili[i(iicii!*,  B204  A.M.,  712  A.T),  Emjwnjis  uf  tho  ^a.sX  nod  Anastasiua 

This    (toes    not    itiiieeU    occonl    with  was  od  the  tlirono.     If  we  untOM  that 

Theophanes'  st&tetn^nt  that  Lc»  after  Leo  wan  of-iit  in  710  (llm  latest  praliable 

bin  linul  cseapo  n.-turrtciL  to  Justinian,  datv]  antl  rcturacd  in  713,  be  vu  thns 

but  it  doea  accoid  with  thi  direct  statu-  j^eats  in  Alaiiia. 
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tbeir  companions  and  cut  off  from  the  Empire  by  the  Saracens, 
vho  h^  occupied  Lozica,  they  were  obb'ged  to  remain  in  the 
detile3  of  Che  Caucasus,  living  as  deajierate  brigands.  The 
lOur  of  their  presence  reached  Alania  at  the  other  side  of 
xnoontaijis,  and  it  was  suggested  to  Leo  that  he  should 
>race  the  chanct;  and  join  them.  In  the  mmith  oF  ]^fay, 
lor  the  guidance  of  fifty  Alans,  he  crossed  the  snows  of 
LCASua  with  the  help  of  cydopode^  or  snow-shoes,  and  was 
glad  after  his  long  expatriation  to  come  amoug  Romans  again. 
jjot  his  return  was  as  yet  only  half  accomplished.  It  was 
BtiU  a  diflicult  problem  how  he  and  the  two  hundred  soldiers 
vtxe  to  reach  Phasis. 

la  the  Caucasian  highlands,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
Uo  joined  his  countrymen,  was  a  fort  called  SidC-ron,  which 
vu  then  heUl  for  the  Saracens  by  a  governor  named  Pharas- 
DBDioa.  As  Pbarasmanios  was  at  peace  with  the  Anncmans, 
leo  ventured  to  send  a  messenger  to  him  with  this  message : 
*Uake  peace  with  me  and  become  a  subject  of  the  Romans. 
apply  ns  with  the  means  of  reacliing  the  sea  and  crossing  to 
Bpezus."  But  Pharasuiauios  rejected  the  request. 
Then  Leo  placcil  some  of  his  men  ^  in  an  ambush  at  night, 
directing  them,  when  those  in  the  fort  issued  forth  in  the 
Udming  to  work  in  tlie  fields,  to  seize  as  many  as  [wSvslble, 
or  at  least  prevent  their  returning  to  the  gates,  until  he  and 
rest  of  his  comrades  arrived,  Tlie  plan  was  carried  out 
sfally,  and  Pbarasmanios  was  left  with  a  small  number 
Uw  fort.  Leo  approached  the  gates  and  repeated  his  pro- 
iila,  but  the  governor  again  refused.  The  place,  however, 
too  strong  to  take. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  which  converted  the  obstinacy 
!  the  governor  into  a  reluctant  compliance.     When  MarLuus, 
potentate  of  the  Apsiliaus,  an   adjacent  and  snhordiuate 
e,  heard  that  Leo  was  besieging  Sid6ron,  he  concluded  that 
:  Romans  must  be  numerous,  and  fearing  thi;ir  hostility,  he 
with  a  band  of  three  hundred  and  offered  to  condnct 
Z40  to  the  coast.     Then  Pharasmanios,  perceiving  the  attitude 


'  TLraphincs  uys  "Muie  of  hia  men 
*irf>  Anueuiuu."  tt  ill  not  riMtr 
Wktl>«r  this  mesas  tltat  ArmeaUua 
Aad  luliwqaeDtly  jnined  the  band,  or 
ojilj  refcra  to  Annf  Liaas  who  bad  ori- 


rtUy  fonncd  pui  of  tli«  Bomui  army. 
tliis  fort  (Si^pdi;)  t)ie  unte  aa  tno 
fort  of  the  MiiiimuDi,  colled  Tachar  or 
Si^pgvi- 1    ,i^M  Tol.  L  p.  4fi3. 
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of  Marinus,  relented  and  said,  "  Take  my  child  as  a  hostage ; 
I  agree  to  servo  the  Empire."  Leo  received  the  child,  but 
in-sisttid  that  the  father  should  surrender  the  fort,  and  gave  liiin 
a  sofe-conductj  promising  to  enter  tlie  gates  with  not  more 
than  thirty  men.  ITie  recent  adventures  of  the  spatharius  had 
trained  Itini  in  tlie  arts  of  pmdence  or  perfidy,  and  lie  issued 
secret  commands  to  bis  troops  to  burst  into  the  fortress  as 
soon  as  tlie  gates  were  opened.  He  humed  the  place  to  the 
ground,  and  then  paid  a  visit  to  Apsilia,  where  he  was  honour- 
ably received.  ITience  he  was  escorted  to  the  coast  and  re- 
turned to  Ckinstantinople,  where  great  changes  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence.  Justinian  had  been  deposed,  PhilippicoB 
had  reigned,  and  Anastasius  was  on  the  throne  (713  A.D.) ' 

This  Emperor,  who  songlit  out  men  of  merit  and  ability 
for  military  commands,  made  Leo  general  of  the  Anatolic 
theme.  The  Armeniac  regiments,  which  protected  the  eastern, 
provinces,  were  entrusted  to  Artavasdos.  These  two  generals, 
although  they  stood  aloof  when  the  Opsikians  defHised 
Anastasius,  looked  with  unveiled  hostility  and  cold  derision  on 
the  govenuuent  of  Theodosius.  The  eyes  of  Asia  were  fixed  on 
1^0  as  tlie  man  who,  both  by  his  position  as  the  most  powerful 
general  in  the  Kiapirc  and  by  his  natural  latcutd,  was  the  best 
qualified  candidate  for  tlie  imperial  diadem. 

lu  the  meantime  the  Caliph  Suleiman  was  preparing  to 
carry  out  tlie  projected  exjwditioa  against  the  Empire.  He 
sent  two  armies  into  Komania,  one  under  his  brother  Moslemah 
and  another  under  a  general  named  Siileiman.  TJje  latter, 
advancing  through  the  Anatolic  districts,  approached  Amorium, 
— the  city  which  in  the  days  of  Constans  II  had  been  seized 
for  a  short  time  by  the  Saracens  and  soon  recaptured.  Suleiman 
saw  that  it  was  insutEciently  defended,  and  perceived  at  the 
same  time  that  Leo,  the  Anatolic  general,  was  in  opposition  to 
the  government  of  Thcodosius.  He  also  discovered  that  l«o 
was  regarded  as  de-stined  to  he  the  next  Empenir,  and  he 
ai^ued  that  it  would  be  a  great  blow  to  the  Empire  to  seize 
the  person  of  such  an  able  maiL  Eor  this  purpose  he  resorted 
to  stratagems,  of  which  details  have  been  preserved. 

'  So  Zonaraa  diiitinctlr  nUtes,  «nd  it  vxji,  mreljr  thst  nion&rr-li  vmild  have 

U  otiicm-isc  probable  (cf.  noM  [>.  888),  dealt  stringently  with  him   as.  h  pot- 

Bk.  XV.  cup.  1.    If  be  liad  r«timi«d  in  sible  t\x9^  vhom  he  Lad  already  petw- 

ttiQ  days  of  Juetminn,  as  TbeopliMios  cuteJ. 
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Ho  wrote  a  letter  to  Leo  to  thia  effect :  "  We  are  aware  that 
tlie  Empire  of  the  Romans  devolves  npon  you.  Come  then  to 
us  that  we  may  discuas  the  conditions  of  peace."  Meanwhile 
he  blockaded  Amorium,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Moslemah,  who 
was  to  join  him ;  and  as  the  Saracens  approached  the  walls  of 
the  city,  they  cried  out,  acconUng  to  tlie  directions  of  their 
general,  "  Long  live  the  Emperor  Leo ! "  and  exhorted  the 
Amoriaus  to  take  up  the  cry.  Leo,  in  reply  to  the  letter 
which  he  had  received,  demanded  why  Amorium  was  blockaded 
if  the  Saracens  desired  peace.  To  which  Suleiman  said, "  Come, 
and  I  shall  retreat." 

Thus  assured,  but  still  distrustful,  Leo  approached  Amorium 
with  three  hundred  cavalry.  A  company  of  Saracens  clad  in 
complete  armour  advanced  to  meet  liim,  and  encamped  about 
half  a  mile  from  their  own  army.  For  three  days  they  met 
daily  and  discussed  the  possibility  of  arranging  a  peace.  Leo 
was  well  aware  that  his  enemies  were  secretly  plotting  to 
capture  him,  while  he  was  liiiuaelf  scheming  to  save  Amorium, 
which  he  knew  woidd  surrender  when  Moslemah  arrived. 
In  order  either  to  test  their  intentions  or  by  some  means  to 
communicate  with  the  Amorians  while  the  Saracen  ofBcera 
were  engaged,'  he  invited  the  chief  men  of  the  Moham- 
medan anny  to  a  banquet,  and  wMIe  they  were  enjoying  them- 
selves a  messenger  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  besieged  a 
secret  message;  "Fear  God  and  do  not  betray  yourselves, 
for  lo,  Moslemah  approaches."  Meanwhile  Suleiman  had  also 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  banquet  for  his  own  pur- 
pose, and  liad  commanded  three  thousand  cavalry  to  encircle 
the  place.  As  the  company  sat  at  table  a  sentinel  entered  and 
informed  Leo  that  the  camp  was  surrounded  by  horsemen ;  but  a 
Saracen  cavalier  named  Zuber  immediately  steppcil  forward  and 
explained  to  the  astouislicd  general  that  a  slave  had  run  away 
from  their  c-amp  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  tliat  they  had 
moiinted  horse  to  catch  Iiim.  "  Do  not  put  yourselves  out, 
gentlemen,"  said  IjOo,  who  underatooil  the  art  of  (lis.simulation ; 
"  in  whatever  part  of  our  camp  he  takes  refuge,  we  shall  find  him." 

*  It  is  hard  to  follow  the  details  of  tnctcd  banqnrt.      It  would  be  inter- 

Theophanes'  narratiTfl,  whkh  la   not  eatdnj;  to    kuow  irbetiM    Thsophanes 

iii/trVi'i|  hy  luddity.     It  seams  plain  to  obtmnwl  tlicse  details.     Hv  diw-^   not 

luv  that  the  cominunlcationB  witb  tbfi  mention  wbether  SuletmtD  wu  at  tbo 

Atnoriana  took  place  iluriitg  ttia  pro-  Iwaqiwt  or  not. 
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Jiefore  the  banquet  was  ended,  Leo  contrived  to  have  an 
interview  w-ith  tlie  bishop  of  Ainoriuni,  who  stole  out  of  the 
city  to  his  cnmp  and  was  introduced  to  a  room  in  !iis  tent. 
But  tlie  Saracen  guests  discovered  that  the  bishop  hod  paid 
the  general  a  visit,  and  indignantly  demande*!  that  Leo  should 
give  him  up  to  them.  Leo  gained  time  by  parleying,  while 
atteiidauts  di.tgui.s(^[l  the  biflhop  lui  a  woodman  or  a  water- 
carrier,  and  sent  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  camp  to  ilee  to 
the  security  of  the  mountains.  Then  Leo  asseverated  that  tho 
bishop  was  not  in  the  camp,  and  urged  the  Saracens  to  search 
it  This  altercation  probably  led  on  to  a  general  discussion  of 
diCTerenoes  and  grievances,  which  Leo  at  lust  terminated  by 
offering  to  go  to  Moalemali  and  leave  the  decision  to  him. 
The  Saracens  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  camp  TNitb  a  body  of  two  hundred  men,  on  the  pre- 
text of  hunting.  But  he  soon  abandoned  the  beaten  tracks 
and  diverged  to  the  north.  Wlien  some  Saracens,  who  had 
accompanied  him  for  the  sport,  asked  him  whither  he  went, 
he  replied  that  he  intended  U>  change  the  position  of  his  camp 
"  to  the  meadows."  *  "  Your  plea  is  not  good,"  tliey  said, 
"  and  we  will  not  go  with  you." '  ViTien  thoy  had  departed 
Leo  remarketl  to  his  men,  "  They  have  ])ledged  their  faith  to 
us,  but  nevertheless  tiiey  wished  to  seize  \is  and  thereby 
to  destroy  tlie  Christians  of  Ainoriimi ;  yet  of  our  men  and 
beasts  which  we  left  behind  us  they  have  taken  none."  He 
then  advanced  ten  miles  farther  and  encamped.  Kext  day 
he  sent  the  domesticus  of  his  straiors  or  harness-corps  to 
Suleiman,  bearing  a  message  of  reproach  for  his  treacherous 
intentions. 

These  details  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  reproduce 
fully,  often  almoat  in  the  words  of  the  chronicle  in  which  they 
arc  prcseiTcd,  because^  wliilo  they  are  to  be  found   in  few 

1  tti  vA  \i^d<^ia  fii\u  itfr9ir\y}KtCffat,        l)ciiig  uiid«ntoo<i.      Of  OMtrec  this  ««• 

"  It  would  bo  Intercstiog  to  kncmr 
vhctlier  all  tlmwo  coDverMtioits  vren 
coD(tuct«il  by  interuretera.  One  cir- 
cutnstanae  ittgvuU  tho  poMttbilit^  that 
Leo  tuiy  hRveluiawii  Arabic.  If  iater- 
pretern  (Saraceiu  who  knew  Gn>«k) 
wpn  prcwnl,  he  couM  uot  so  luutily 
UarioK  the  linqni't  Imvo  giri-n  secrH 
orders ;  if  hn  couM  wmrernfl  with  his 
f^est*  in  Aisbic,  h«  could  spiilc  to  hia 
tttondaccfl  in  Oieek  without  fear  of 


auTU[itioti  is  not  neccxsary,  but  tho 
vuriotis  machinttiouB  which  Leo  wu 
obliffed  to  cftiT>'  an  durins  the  banquet 
wo\ilil  have  been  more  eoLtaiy  practicahle 
if  inleriirE'ters  were  not  jiri'scnt.  The 
fact  that  afterwarda  a  Saracen  caliph 
lUHtlo  DD  ntt«'m]it  to  convert  Jjw  to 
Islam  may  also  poiut  ia  thia  direction: 
if  Li<o  kucw  AmbL',  the  caliph  woiUd 
have  thought  him  a  speciiUy  ftvoar- 
fthle  sabjeiA. 
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modem  books  on  the  subject,  tKey  seem  to  have  been  drawn 
originally  from  memoirs  of  some  eye-witness,  perhaps  of  Leo 
himsKilf,  or  at  least  to  have  been  related  by  aii  eye-witness 
to  some  contemporary  writer.  Though  tliey  are  sometimea 
affected  with  the  incoherence  of  a  chronicle,  they  exhibit  the 
circumstantiality  of  luemoiis. 

The  Saracen  army  soon  became  weaiy  of  their  leaguer 
before  tlie  walla  of  Amorium,  and  showed  signs  of  mutiny. 
The  soldiers  wislietl  to  plunder  the  country,  nnd  the  generals 
were  obliged  to  yield  and  raise  the  siege.  When  they  had 
retreatwl,  Let*  appeared  at  Amorimu,  and  having  removed 
the  women  and  ctiildreu  and  all  valuable  proi>erty,  and 
placed  iu  ilie  city  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men  nnder 
the  command  of  a  tnnnan;h,  he  proceedetl  southward  to 
Pisidia. 

In  the  mBautime  Moslenmh  had  crossed  the  passes  and 
entered  Cappadocia,  which  was  then  destitute  of  defenders. 
Cappadocia  was  included  in  the  Anatolic  district,  and  Leo 
apparently  ha<l  not  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  at  his  dis- 
posal to  defend  all  points.  The  cliief  towns  were  doubtless 
garrisoned,  and  some  of  his  troops  may  have  perhaja  been  in 
Cilicia  or  Pisidia  acting  against  the  Saracen  general  Omar, 
who  had  invaded  those  parts.  The  Cappadocians  went  forth 
from  their  abodes  to  meet  Moslemah,  offering  him  abjoct  sub- 
mission. But  Moslemah,  aware  (perhaps  from  letters  of 
Suleiman)  of  the  relatiuiis  subsisting  between  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  and  Leo,  and  wishing  to  catch  the  latter  by  a  bait 
and  '*  through  him  subjugate  Komania,"  asked  the  Cappadocians 
whether  they  were  subjects  of  the  general  Leo,  to  which  question 
they  replied  in  the  afhrmative.  "  Do  ye  whatever  he  docs  ?" 
"  Yes."  "  Depart  then  to  your  fortresses  and  fear  no  one," 
said  the  generous  or  wily  Saracen,  and  he  commanded  his 
army  to  abstain  from  plundering  all  the  regions  which  were 
subject  to  the  administration  of  I^o. 

\VTien  1^0  heard  this,  and  knew  that  Suleiman  had  com- 
municated to  Moslemah  the  events  of  the  camp  at  Amorium, 
he  wrote  to  Moslemah  that  he  wished  to  visit  him.  but  that 
the  treacherous  attempts  of  Suleiman  had  filled  him  with 
ftpprchoQsion  and  deterred  him  from  going.  The  following 
conversation  is  recorded  to  have  passed  between  the  Saracen 
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general  when  be  received  the  letter  and  the  meesengor  who 
brought  it 

Mmlemah,  "  I  see  jonr  graieral  moclra  zne,  because  T  wholly 

abstained  from  ravaging  his  provinces." 

Uessemjcr,  "  Not  «),  but  he  really  means  what  he  saya" 
Moslcmah.  "  How  is  Anioriuni  affected  toM'jirds  him  ? " 
Measetujtr.  "  Well,  and  is  loyally  subject  imto  liim." 
Moslcmah  {a-ngrily).  "  "Why  do  you  lie  ? " 
Mc8$tngcT.  "  It  is  as  I  say.     And  he  has  thrown  a  gairieOTT 
into  it  with    a    turmarch,   and   driven    out    Uic   superfluous 
families."  ^ 

Moslemali,  whose  intentions  had  been  to  take  Auiorium  in 
Bununer,  to  wait  for  the  fleet  and  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  ^  for  the  winter,  was  much  vexed  at  the  news.  Ho 
sent  hack  a  messaf^e  to  Leo,  inviting  him  to  come  and  make 
peace.  Leo  calculated  that  in  the  course  of  five  days  Mos- 
lemali would  bare  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Anatolic 
district,  jind  he  shaped  his  plans  accordingly.  He  sent  two 
consulara'  to  Moslemah  with  tliis  message:  "  I  received  your 
letter,  and  accept  your  offer  and  shall  come  to  you.  Bat,  as 
you  know,  I  am  a  general,  and  must  travel  with  my  appurten- 
ances and  silver  plate  and  my  retinue.  Send  me  Llien  an 
assurance  for  the  safety  of  each  of  them,  so  that,  it  tilings  turn 
out  satisfactorily — well,  but  il'  not,  I  may  return  \iithont 
injur)'  or  despite."  The  envoys  overtook  Muslemali  at  Theo- 
dosiana,  and  obtained  from  him  the  required  safe -conduct. 
But  his  large  army,  which  soon  exliausted  tlie  supplies  of  a 
district,  woidd  not  permit  liim  to  halt  anywhere  for  long ;  be 
was  obliged  to  be  constantly  moving  to  new  pastures ;  and 
when  the  envoys  had  returned  to  Leo,  Moslemali  had  already 
reached  Acroinon  and  was  beyond  the  buundariea  of  tlie  Anatolic 
pro\'inces  (autumn  716), 


While  Leo  was  thus  baffling  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  Theo- 
dosius  was  sitting  in  the  palace  on  the  Byzantine  acropolis, 

'  ^(uMai,  thkt  ifl  women,  children, 
anil  uuri-li(^litiiig  jiopulation,  for  n'hnm 
tLecompoundpluiWlsubs'taBtmYwaiK^- 
nuJa  U'u  in  use. 

■  ^irl  T^tw  'Afflan  KarfXSiTw  (Tlioopli, 
p.  SSS,  «d.  de  Boor).  'Aaia,  u  opposed 
to    CAppodocid    mid    Phrygia,    iucruh 


the  W4;gteni  dulricts  of  Asu  Minor, 
KaTtXSeiv  ute«tu  to  go  towards  Ui« 
coaat. 

•  1  thus  traaalat*  irwArovt,  which 
Drnjaiigo  iOfuoj.  Med.  Ortuc,)  noden 
viri  jjrimarii.  It  was  uii  uonoranr 
titlo. 
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ahrinking  under  the  uudesired  grandeur  tliat  had  cotnu  upon 
him  but  could  not  make  liira  great  He  posted  his  son,  whom 
ihe  had  presumably  invested  with  the  impeiial  title,  ou  tlie 
Asiatic  aide  uf  the  Propontis,  perhaps  iu  comman<l  of  tlie 
Opsiklan  troope.  HaviDg  aasurcd  himself  that  Moslcmah  had 
evacuated  Romariia,  Leo  advanced  Uj  Kieomedta  and  routeil 
the  young  prince^;  but  this  \ictory  did  not  immediately  secure 
hiiii  the  crown.  He  probably  spent  the  winter  at  Nicaea  or 
at  Xiconiedia  (716-717).'  and  early  in  the  ensuing  year  was 
proclaimed  Emperor.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  general 
consent  both  of  the  military  commanders  and  of  the  civil 
ministers  to  the  elevation  of  Leo  is  represented  to  have  been 
A  well-grounded  fear,  occasioned  by  tlie  certainty  that  a  vast 
Saracen  armament  would  in  a  few  months  besiege  Constantin- 
>ple,  and  the  consciousness  tliat  Tlieodosius  was  devoid  of  the 
skill  nii|uired  ftir  its  defence,  and  utterly  unfit  for  tliu  duties 
of  a  commander.  Otherwise  they  might  perhaps  have  preferred 
the  iuofrensive  Theodosius,  wlio  couUl  never  hiive  attempted  to 
Btniin  the  imperial  authority  against  the  aristocracy.  There  was 
a  formal  meeting  of  the  Patriarch,  the  seuntorSj  and  chief  officials 
to  choose  an  Empenir,  and  they  chose  Leo,  with  th«  knowledge 
and  consent  of  Theodosius  himself,  who,  wo  are  told  expressly, 
consulted  the  sf^nate  and  tlie  Patriarch  touching  his  own 
resignation.^  He  received  an  assurance  of  persona!  safety,  and 
■was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  a  monastic  retreat  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  The  word  vyUui,  "  healtli," 
was  the  inscription  which  the  third  Theodosius  wrote  for 
his  tomb. 


The  twenty-one  years  of  anarchy,  which  happily  came  to 
an  end  by  the  accession  of  Leo  the  Third,  were  the  direct  result 


'  Ho  was  AcroiD  ponied  tiy  "  the 
offivi*)*  of  tlin  palAce  "  and  proridtiil 
with  ^0471X11^)  iToopyia.  It  is  curious 
that  hill  tuane  a  n^t  preaervcd. 

*  Philipijicus  waa  npjKnct)  at  Wliit- 
suntide  713  ;  Aaoatuiiis  reigoed  more 
tlisu  two  ami  hw  tbon  three  yean ; 
TliDodofiius  about  oii«  year,  until  thi^ 
[mxJaJiuitionuf  I^eo,  Marrh717.  Theo- 
phatiea  nays  Phili))i)icu<i  reigned  tn-o 
years  and  nine  montliA,  and  Anastaaiua 
one  year  ami  thrc«  montlia.  But  hero 
be  is  not  consifltent  with  himself.  Anaa- 


tasios  Bucoeeilcil  at  Pentecost  718 
and  reigned  till  after  Augnat  71S  [ju: 
Thcoph.  8207  A.M.);  Thwphaoes  re- 
]ati»  his  fall  under  S207,  though  it  in 
cvidunt  that  it  n-ally  toolc  pln«o  iti 
6208,  pouibly  at  the  end  of  715.  It  ia 
cl»Mir  that  N  ii;eiilioni«  in  not  acdiUBtQ 
in  nssignin^  two  years  lo  AoaiUlitLa 
(t>otIi  in  his  History  and  in  his  Chroao* 
graphy). 

'  Comhina  the  statement  of  KIm- 
phoruH,  Brrv.  p,  62  {vd.  du  Dour},  with 
that  of  Theophanes. 
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of  the  long  stmggli!  between  the  Tmperiuin  and  the  anetocnc^,' 
whicli  had  been  going  on  ever  since  the  death  of  tlie  gnu 
autocrat  Jnstiiiifiit,  and  was  itself  an  oRkpring  of  the  origin^ 
dyareUical    naturo    of   the    Koman   Empire.      The   senatoiil 
classes,  who  were  now  cliitilly  natives  of  A«ia  Minor,  did  m 
wish  to  make  any  fundamental  change  in  tlie  constitutirpii; 
tliey  only  wished  to  limit  the  absolutism  of  the  Emperur  and 
to  fetter  his  hands.     Tlieir  opposition  hampered  ConstuuH 
and  Constantino  IV  (as  it  hod  liampered  Justin  11  and  TibeiiM 
II),  but  did  uut  oppress  tliem ;  they  guided  the  helm  nilli  w, 
and  firmness.     But  Justinian  II,  like  the  Emperor  Maurice  i 
had  little  or  no  tact,  aud  firmness  in  him  was  misapplied  and] 
impolitic;    he  strained  the  bow  too  tight  and   it  gave  njA 
The  executions  and  long  imprisonments  of  numerous  luihleii 
were  an  apparently  draatic  but  really  inept  way  of  cnuhiif  I 
the  opposition. 

Closely  combined  with   this    opposition   was  a   spirit 
nationality  which  had  been  growing  up  in  Asia  Minor,  i 
wliich  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Emperors, 
was  perha|>s  with  a  view  to  keeping  this  spirit  in  subjectiOD, : 
well  as  with  a  view  to  defending  the   Empire   against 
Saracens,   that  the   couutry   was  organised    anew   inw 
districts  with  separate  and  independent  generals.     Justiniio'i 
system  of  transplanting  human  beings  was  a  lino  of 
partly   directed    to   tlie   same   purpose.      Tlie   importatiao 
Mardaites,  Cypriotes,  and  Slaves  might  be  expected  to  assist  a 
denationalising  Asia  Minor,   wliile  a  stray  notice   makes  tu] 
suspect  that  he  also  ejcported  inhabitants  of  those  pnmne 
to  Europa      The  parents  of  Leo  III  were  transferred  fr 
tho  regions  of  Alouiit  Taurus  to  Thrace,  and  it  is  highly  im- 
probable tiiat  this  was  on  individual  case.     The  Isaurians  we 
peculiarly  obstinate  in  clinging  to  their  nationality. 

The  year  695  was  thus  a  year  of  triumph  for  the 
imperial  aristocratic   party.      The   legitimate    and    ai 
Justinian  was  deposed,  and  one  of  themselves,  an  Istt 
and  former  general  of  the  Anatolic  theme,  was  elevated  in 
stead. 

But  it  is  not  long  before  the  inherent  elements  of 
situation  display  themselves.     The  illusions  of  the  aristoc 

*  FinUy  notica  this,  vol.  i.  p.  897. 
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are  exposed,  iU  pretensions  are  showa  to  imply  anarchy  by  the 
logic  of  facte ;  ond  the  necessity  of  a  real  imperial  power  is 
demonatrated.  At  the  same  time  tlie  far- sigh teilncsa  of  the 
policy  of  the  Heraclian  dynasty  in  their  administrative  organ- 
isation of  Asia  Jliuor  is  clearly  shown. 

In  the  first  place,  the  candidate  of  the  party  of  opposition 
finds  on  his  elevation  that  he  must  desert  his  old  aristocratical 
principles  and  become  an  autocrat,  if  his  aduiiiiistratiun  is  to 
be  really  efficient  and  if  he  is  not  to  be  a  mere  puppet.  Tliis 
was  the  first  proof  of  the  necessity  of  imperial  autocracy  mider 
the  given  conditituis.  In  the  second  place,  the  jioUtical  tUfler- 
ences  in  the  Empire,  which  had  not  even,  in  Asia  Minor  the 
unity  pniduced  by  a  common  nationality,  exjxised  an  illegiti- 
mate Emperor  like  Leontius  to  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of 
sections  other  than  that  to  which  he  belonged.  Leontius 
was  the  representative  of  the  Anatolic  diatricU ;  tlie  soldiers 
of  other  Asiatic  districts  combined  to  overthrow  Mm.  This 
want  of  national  unity  mode  the  strong  band  of  a  single 
individual  indispensable  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  tliii'd  place,  unity,  integrity,  and  common 
action  were  of  vital  importance  at  this  time,  when  the 
Moslem  were  threatening  Christendom,  and  it  was  a  lively 
consciousness  of  tiiis  fact  that  caused  the  senators  and  mili- 
tary commanders  to  reject  the  weak  and  meek  Tlieodosius, 
whose  character  ought  to  have  rendered  him  the  ideal  Em- 
peror of  tlie  rtifmctory  aristocracy,  and  elect  the  able  Isauriaii 
who  made  the  Empire  feol  the  power  of  a  firm  will  and  obey 
the  constraint  of  a  strong  bond. 

I  may  notice  here  the  curious  resemblance  between  the 
state  of  aHairs  that  lasted  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Prank 
kingdom  and  a  political  phase  which  appeared  for  a  moment 
in  the  Koman  Empire.  It  is  well  known  how  the  Merovingian 
munarchs  became  Enally  unburdened  of  all  the  duties  and 
attributes  of  royalty  except  the  name,  while  the  real  power 
centred  in  the  mayors  of  the  palace  (mcr/(Wf5  domus')}  And  so, 
just  for  a  moment,  at  New  Rome  it  appeared  possible  that 
Theodosios  might  have  continued  to  reign  in  name,  and  might 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  series  of  inoperative  Emperors, 
while   the   actual   power  might  have  been  invested  in  some 

'  Tho  taiHs  of  JapAQ  arc  &n  instance  of  &  simikr  hUtorical  pheaorapnon. 
VOL.  II  2  C 
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lainister,  perhaps    the   eurt^alaUi,   who    was    the    Byzautint 
analogue  of   the   mayor    of    the    palace.      Yet,   though   thisl 
might  havo  appeared  possible,  it  was  really  impossible.     The 
feeling  for  the  dignity  of  Uie  imperial  throne  was  too  strong 
to  permit  of  its  ever  becomiug  permanently  a  political  non-j 
entity. 

"While  we  followed  the  events  which  led  to  the  fall  oi 
Leontius  we  had  hardly  time  to  realise  the  fact  that  Africa 
had  finally  passed  away  from  the  hands  of  her  Boman  mlers 
and  was  once  more,  after  a  period  of  nearly  eight  himdred 
and  fifty  years,  subject  to  a  Semitic  people.  It  was  decreed 
that  Ileraclius  and  his  race  should  see  Roman  provinces 
suhdued  one  after  another  by  the  enemies  of  Cliristendom ; 
but  it  might  seem  a  slight  concession  on  the  part  of  inexorable 
fate  that  the  country  which  had  sent  a  saviour  to  New  Home 
in  her  great  ueed  should  nut  be  lost  by  one  of  his  dyna.sty, 
but  should  remain,  at  least  formally,  Itomau  until  the  last 
*'  Scipiad  "  had  fallen.  The  retreat  of  tlie  Bomans  from  Africa 
was  the  knell  of  the  greatness  of  Carthago ;  her  history  was 
now  over.  The  consistent  policy  of  the  caliphs  dethroned  the 
venerable  Phoenician  city  from  her  jwsitioii  aa  the  capital  of 
Africa,  and  the  circumstance  that  she  had  been  originally  a 
Semitic,  not  a  Greek  or  Koman,  foundation  did  not  save  her 
from  the  lot  of  Alexandria.  It  was  raortif\nng  enough  for 
Antioch  and  Toledo  to  behold  the  exaltation  of  Damascus 
and  Cordova ;  but  Cordova  and  Damascus  were  ancient  and 
famous  cities.  The  mighty  capitals  of  I'ersia,  E^*pt,  and 
Africa  had  to  bear  the  greater  indignitj'  of  yielding  precedence 
to  upstart  rivals  with  strange  names — Kufa,  Bagdad,  Cai 
and  Kairowau. 
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The  prevdence  of  superstition  and  the  decay  of  culture 
render  the  seventh  centuiy  perlmps  the  darkest  aye  of  Kuropo 
■n-ithin  historical  times ;  and  the  contemporary  glory  of  the 
Arabs  makes  Christendom  seem  all  the  darker.  We  may  first 
glance  at  the  superstition  which  prevailed  in  tho  Roman  Knipire, 
and  then  consider  the  decline  of  culture  and  the  decay  of 
education  ;  after  this  we  may  pass  to  tlie  moral  condition  of  tho 
clergy,  and  finally  notice  the  rise  of  the  Paulicians. 

^Iien  1  apeak  of  the  deplorable  extent  of  superstition,  I 
do  not  refer  primarily  to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  among 
whom  it  prevails  at  all  ages.  The  degrading  feature  of  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  which  the  Empei-ors  of  the  eighth 
century  tried  so  manfully  to  reform,  was  the  ignorant  credulity 
of  the  richer  classes ;  and  this  credulity  was  generally 
accompanied  by  moral  obliquity.  Men  who  professed  to  bo 
educated  believed  in  the  most  ridiculous  miracles ;  and  the  law 
of  natural  cause  and  effect,  which  however  inadequately 
recognised  has  generally  maintained  some  sort  of  ascendency 
in  human  reason,  became  at  this  period  practically  olisolete.  A 
Patriarch  and  a  Popo  believed  in  the  power  of  painted  virgins 
lo  heal  the  sick  and  maimed,  or  to  exude  unearthly  balsams ; 
and  no  hesitation  was  felt  in  accepting  the  legends,  that  certain 
pictures  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  were,  like  manna, 
manufactured  in  tlic  workshops  of  heaven.  To  this  subject  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  when  I  come  to  the  war  that 
was  waged  by  tlie  Isaurian  sovereigns  against  the  adoration  of 
pictures ;   and    there   is  no  clearer  and    surer    proof  of  the 
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malignancy  of  tbis  mora]  pestilence  than  rhe  fact  that  Leo 
niatie  an  attack  upon  superstition  the  basis  of  his  policy  i 
refomi.     The  clergy  coiild  not  guide  mankind  to  a  sj 
apprehension  of  the  jc^x^nt  doctrines  of  Christianity,  bocaose  I 
had  lust  that  spiritual  apprehension  themselves ;  they 
the  vorship  of  dead  symbols  and  the  efficacy  of  the  let 
they  encouraged  the  growth  of  superstition  and  themselva  I 
lives  which  Christianity  would  reganl  as  imnioral. 

At  tlie  appearance  of  an  "iris"  in  heaven  (March  673), i 
are  told  that  all  llesh  shuddered  and  declared  that  tlie  end 
the  world  was  come.'      Every  one  believed  in  the  predicUiio  ut 
future  events,  and  the  Empire  was  overrun  with  iiaposd 
unconscious  or  deliberate,  who  gratifieil  the  desire  of  tnea  i 
believe  in  aupenmtural  revelations.     A  monk  who  dabbled  1 
astrology  and  a  Capi>aduciaii  ablwt  foretold  to  Leonlitu  tlw' 
Isauriau  his  future  elevation.    Another  Cftppadocian  ppoplu 
to  Justinian  II  his  restoration.      Fhilippicus  drcamt^d  tlitl 
would  lie  Emperor. — his  dream,  that  his  head  wasoveralia 
by  an  eagle,  reminds  us  of  the  legend  of  the  Emperor . 
and  oil  that  aceoimt  Apsiiuar  banished  him.     The  atotyofl 
ass-driver  Conon  (said  to  be  the  original  name  of  Leo  lll),i 
resting  iu  the  noonday  heat  under  the  shade  of  oaks,  hard  bf  I 
fountain  and  a  cliapel  of  St  Theodore,  was  accasted  by  two  Je 
endowed  with  magic  powers  and  acquainted  with  the 
of  futurity,  and  was  apprised  by  them  that  he  was  one  (hyl 
l>e  the  lord  of  the  Roman  world,  illustratefl  not  only  the 
credulity,  but  the  superstitious  horror  with  which  Jevs 
regjirded  at  this  time  by  Christians.     They  were 
be  direct  emissaries  of  the  deviL''     One  of  the  minor  i 
the  Quinisext  Coimcil  was  to  uproot  the  remains  of  J« 
perversity,  and  one  of  its  acts  ordains  that  no  CI 
to  have  any  dealings  wnth  the  Jews,  to  take  unle-avecfli^ 
to  receive  mwlicine  from  them,  or  to  bathe  writh  them, 
of  the  measures  of  Leo   III,  scarcely  iu  harmony  vith 


■  ThcoplL    61S4    A.M.    I4>p\i!t   irfitf-tt 

vdyrat  irt  cutriXtti  irrtn.  Theopbiaes 
obtAioed  tliiH  noticf!  from  ft  chronicle 
which  uscil  ihp  Ma>c«lnnian  Dain«s  of 
tbo  months.  From  the  mdi«  source  b« 
receired  the  dato  nf  Manvinli's  •Jcath 
{6171  A.M.    f/wi   'Aprtfufflif   i).    Thfl 


iUcedonUn  aonthi  ftn  md  k ' 
Cftronfcwii  PiueJude  of  Alexandria,* 
seems  probable  tliat  TheophuN^i 
«u  s  coDtinimtion  nf  it,  uovli 
*  Tli«  same  two  Je«rs  w«rE 
have  wbeeUbd   Cftliph  Yuid  L 
u>lo|iling     iconoclastic     nrnjonaj 
proniiaiiig  him  a  long  rdpL 
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legend,  was  tlie  compulsory  conversion  of  all  Hebrews  in  the 
Empira 

An  incident  that  took  plac*  during  the  siege  of  Pergamua  by 
the  Arabs  in  717  a.d,  shows  the  deptlis  of  depravity  to  whicli 
superstition  was  iaipclUug  humauitj'.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  in  order  to  fight  with  more  effect  against  the  besiegers, 
took  a  pregnant  girl  who  was  approaching  the  time  of  her  first 
delivery,  and  having  cut  in  pieces  both  her  and  her  unboni 
infant,  boiled  the  fragments  in  a  pot  of  water.  The  soldiers  then 
dipped  the  ga\mtlets  of  their  right  hands  in  this  concoction, 
believing  that  the  blows  of  their  weapons  would  he  surer  and 
stronger  after  the  honible  anointment.  lu  spite  of  these  en- 
lightened precautions,  Perganms  was  taken,  but  it  is  diameter- 
istic  of  the  age  that  those  who  condemned  the  act  ascribed  the 
success  of  the  Saracens  to  it,  and  aflinucd  that  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  were  unable  to  hold  a  sword  on  account  of  the  defile- 
ment. This  iucideut  is  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  sacrifice 
of  the  maid-servant  at  the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Eudocia,  just 
one  hundred  years  before.' 

The  tragedy  of  Pergamus  was  of  course  suggested  and 
instigated  by  one  of  the  numerous  soothsayers  or  hekatoutarchs, 
who  infested  the  Empire  and  were  denunciated  by  the  Quini- 
scxt  Council.  HekatmUarch  was  the  name  in  use  for  old  people 
who  had  obtained  a  reputation  for  occult  lore;  perhaps  il  was 
so  applied  in  jocular  reference  to  the  extreme  age  of  these 
wizards,  just  as  the  word  centurion  might  be  used  as  an  in- 
tentional "  mistake  "  for  centenarian. 

The  increase  of  ecclesiastical  inlluence  in  the  Empire  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  seventh  centur}* ;  and  as 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  readily  acquiesced  iu  the  growth 
of  superstition,  to  wliich  they  were  themselves  inclined,  the 
prospect  of  reforui  seemed  almost  hopeless,  as  it  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  it  out  in  spite  of  the  institution  with  which 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  age  was  interwoven.  The  Isaurian 
Kmperurs  in  the  eighth  century  undertook  tlie  task,  but  the 
oblotiny  which  has  ever  been  attached  to  their  names  among 
the  orthodox  shows  how  much  the  undertaking  cost  them. 

We  have  already  met  indications  of  the  way  iu  which 
ecclesiastical  influences  had  penetrated  secular  and  political  life.* 

1  Bee  Bbore,  p.  212.  ■  lb.  p.  809. 
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and  as  an  illustration  of  the  same  circumstance  it   may 
appropriate    to    quote    the    coronation   oath,  which,  we   may 
certainly  conclude,  was  iised  in  the  seventh  century,  if  not 
before.*     The   new  Emperor  used  to  recite  the  oatli  in    tli 
great  church  of  St  Sophia. 

The  declaration  began  with  the  creed,  "  I  believe  in  on«i 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  etc.,"  and  then  pn>ceeded  thus: 
"  Moreover  I  accept  and  confess  and  confirm  the  apostolic  and 
divine  traditions,  and  the  ordinances  and  formulae  of  the  six 
ecumenical  synods '  and  the  occasional  local  s^iiods ;  also  the 
pri\'ilegc3  and  usages  of  the  most  Holy  Great  Church  of  God. 
Moreover  I  coufimi  and  accept  all  the  dogmas  that  were  laid 
down  and  sanctified  by  our  most  Holy  Fathers  iit  various  places, 
riglitly  and  canonically  and  blamelessly.  In  the  same  manner 
I  promise  to  abide  and  continually  to  prove  myself  a  faithful 
and  true  servant  and  son  of  the  Holy  Church ;  moreover  to  lia 
her  defender  and  champion,  and  to  be  kind  aud  humane  to  m 
subjects,  as  is  meet  and  right,  and  to  abstain  from  bloodshed  and 
mutilations '  and  such  like,  as  far  as  may  be,  aud  to  counten- 
ance all  tnith  and  justice.  And  whatsoever  things  the  Holy 
Fathers  rejected  and  anathematised,  I  do  myself  also  reject  an 
anathematise,  and  I  l>elieve  with  all  my  mind  and  sonl  an 
heart  in  the  aforesaid  holy  symbolum  of  faith.  And  all  these 
things  I  promise  to  keep  before  the  face  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  of  God.  Dated  .  .  .  month,  .  .  .  oH 
.  .  .  indiction, .  .  .  year." 

Tlie  Emperor  handed  this  document  to  the  Patriarch  wi 
the  following  formula : — 

"I,  .  .  .   tlie  Koman  Emperor  and  Sovereign  faitliful  in 
Christ,  the  God,  having  signed  this  with  my  own  hand,  do  han 
it  over  to  my  supremely  holy  lord  and  ecumenical  Patriarch, 
Sir  *  .  .  .,  and,  along  with  him,  to  the  diWne  aud  sacred  Synod."] 

We  sliall   have  occasion  in  another  place  to  notice  that  t 


i 


'  OlinoB,  dit  OJk.  cap.  17,  givis  it  in 
tbfl  form  uanl  aft«r  7S7  A.n.,  m  Mvea 
icumanictl synods  are  m«Qtioned.  But 
there  !■  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tay 
cli&nf^  was  miule  nt  tbi;  coronstiou  uf 
Xicnphonw  I.  (or  of  nay  soWiiueut 
Emperor)  save  the  subsUtutton  of  Kaven 
for  rix.  It  is  poaaiblo  that  the  forin 
may  be  u  old  m  the  fifth  centuiy, 
though  It    Kenis    hardi;  ttkely  tbat 


it  vos  compOKd  for  the  coronation 
Leo  I. 

'  I  have  Bubstitnt«l  nix  for  seven, 
u  to  rive  the  form  in  vliich  the  ott 
VTM  UKen  by  J&stiniMi  II. 

*  Thia  cbose  raucfce  of  th«  wventh 
cetitary,  nnd  wm  proWMv  introduced 
alter  tno  dethronement  of  some  cruet 
Emperor    (.Instintau    III    or    perlupi 

PhoCU).  *  Klipllf. 
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Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  were  regarded  as  the  two  pillars  of 
the  Itomau  constitution^  and  that  harmony  between  them  was 
the  esseutial  conditioa  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire. 

Sunk  though  Constantinople  was  at  this  period  as  regards 
learning  and  education,  it  was  still  the  centre  of  European 
culture ;  tliither  young  men  still,  though  not  so  frequently  as 
in  preceding  centuries,  repaired  from  western  lauds  to  Icam 
Greek  and  theology.  The  Empire  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  greatest  power  and  the  centre  of  light  in  Europe ;  and  I'ope 
Agatho,  in  a  letter  to  Constantine  IV  (680  A.U.),  writes  that 
it  was  the  expressed  wish  of  a  synod  assembled  at  Home  that 
the  Empire,  wherein  is  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  which  the  other 
barbarians  revere,  should  for  Peter's  sake  have  the  primacy  over 
the  otlier  peoples.  But  the  difluaion  of  culture  and  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  were  hindered  and  rendered  difficult  by  the 
slowness  of  communication  between  East  and  Wcst.^  Tliis 
infrequency  of  intercourse  not  only  withheld  advantages  from 
the  West,  but  reacted  imfavourably  on  the  Empire  itself.  Similar 
effects  were  produced  by  the  decrease  of  comuiumcation  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  the  Koman  dominions  in  the  East. 
Provinces  became  isolated,  and  the  better  classes  of  their 
inhabitants  became  more  and  more  provincial.  At  the  sixth 
Council  Theodore  of  Melitene  colled  himself  apologetically  a 
provincial,  yta^iKo^ ;  and  in  fact  there  was  no  part  of  Europe, 
except  perhaps  Constantinople,  to  which  the  name  might  not 
be  applied  from,  a  wider  point  of  view.  Pope  Agatho  com- 
])1ained  tlmt  theological  study  had  completely  decayed,  and 
indeed  become  quite  impossible  in  Italy  owing  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Lombards.  A  certain  Isnowledge  of  Greek,  however, 
was  still  prevalent ;  there  were  Greek  monasteries  at  Kome ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  while  the  monotheletic  contmveray 
agitated  the  East  many  orthodox  inhabitants  of  Thrace  and 
Asia  may  have  betaken  themselves  to  Rome.  But  there  is 
one  point    on    which  it  may  be  well  to  insist;    there  must 

'  For  example,  th«  tlenUi  of  ft  Pope 
vaa  not  known  at  CoiistuitiuDple  four 
monthH  iiftT  thft  event.  I'opo  Dodds 
died  oa  llth  April  67S,  and  tho  Em- 
p«ror  wrote  a  letter  to  him  dated  12th 
August  078.  Hur  stioi-nuur,  Agatlio, 
liftd  been  tlKtod  on  S7tb  Jane.    {^Su 


Mansi,  x\.  19fi  ;  HoMci,  CmcOit*^ 
geaeMehU,  iii.  2'>6,  SS7).  At  the 
name  tiiae  it  miut  bu  rcmrtnberod 
that  UcditerraiiMa  commeKe  vas  nl- 
moat  entirely  in  the  hand*  of  the  Greek 
sulyeots  of  tho  Empire. 
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have  betiu  constant  if  aot  considerable  intercourse  between 
Italy  and  Greece,  including  Macedonia  and  Tliessalonica, 
during  the  seventh  centurj-  and  up  to  the  year  733  A.D., 
inasmuch  as  the  Balkan  peninsula,  except  Tlirace,  was  under 
the  ecclesiastical  juris^iiction  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

It  is  a  strain  on  our  cicdiility  to  accept  the  remark  that 
in  western  Europe  during  tlie  seventh  centur>*  CJreek  was 
studied  more  in  the  remote  island  of  Ireland  than  else- 
where.^ At  Trim,  indeed,  there  was  a  church  called  "  the 
church  of  the  Greeks,"  bnt  we  can  only  smile  when  we  are 
told  by  a  recent  writer  that  "  the  Celtic  monastery  of  Bangor 
became  a  potent  focus  of  Hellenism."  In  otlier  countries 
certainly  we  meet  Greek  scholars,  such  as  they  were,  of  more 
distinction  than  any  Irish  luouk.  Into  Knglaud  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  was  intro<luced  by  the  o;reat  Theodoras  of  Tarsus,' 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Hadrian,  an  African  abbot. 
They  landed  im  Saxon  shores  in  the  year  G60,  four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Bede.  Theodore  had  studied  at  Athenfi  ; 
he  was  profoundly  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
secular  aH  well  as  sacreil,  and  with  his  companion  he  formed  a 
school  in  which  the  chief  subjects  were  mathetoatics.  astronomy, 
metrical  laws,  and  church  doctrines.  Writing  sixty  years  later, 
Bede,  himself  a  Greek  scholar,  says,  "  There  live  even  to-day 
pupils  of  these  men  who  know  Latin  and  Greek  as  their  own 
native  tongue.  Never  were  times  more  happy  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Angles  in  Britain."  Letters  flourished  under  the  pros- 
perous reign  of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  who  invited  two  learned 
men  to  como  from  Athens  in  order  to  instruct  St.  Aldhelm  in 
the  Greek  tongue     In  Spaiu,  Isidorua  of  Se\ille  is  the  only 


'  I  hftTD  conmilted  od  this  subjwl  a 
TiJuablB  and  conTement  little  book  or 
Deventy  (uicn,  iji  which  M.  Xi^Jak 
Toujpird,  ofltoucti,  has  callectctl  from 
the  Patroloffia  Latina  of  Mi^o  tb? 
ovidcnc-es  as  to  the  knowledge  <if  Crock 
in  western  Europo  in  the  Middle  Ajfc*. 

'  Burn  802,  arrived  at  Ruitiu  l3fi7. 
The  best  accouut  of  Theodore  {Tnr 
who«a  notiTity  the  Hist.  Hfu  of  BeJe 
ia  our  chief  authority)  has  bwn  written 
by  the  (present)  biflhop  of  Oxford  in 
thB  IWrf.  of  Christ.  Bio'fraiiiiy.  He 
writes :  "  It  is  difficult  if  uot  iinpM- 
silile  til  ov«r»tiiti5  tlie  dolit  which  Enp- 
taud,  £urope,  aud  rhristian  civilisation 


owes  [«c]  to  the  work  of  Thiwdore. 
He  was  the  real  orgitiiaer  of  the  ad- 
mi  nisli-ntivc  tn'stt-m  of  tho  Eiigli^ 
Church,  aud  In  that  work  laid  tho 
foiinclfitiou  [if  KnsK.ih  nationnl  niitty. 
He  brought  the  Unming  aud  niltuni 
of  the  eaiiterD  Empire  into  tb^  West, 
and,  vrith  the  aid  of  Hadrian  and  Bene* 
diet  Biscop,  establialicd  acliooU  tt<an 
which  tlifl  scholars  and  miasionariea  of 
the  following:  cfiitury  went  out  to  r«- 
kiiiilli>  thn  lii^ht  nf  idiriittiiui  culttire  in 
France  niid  tiie  recently  converted  parts 
of  GemtaQy,  and  thas,  BahaabeeLaa^ 
alrmdy,  provtid  a  most  imimrtaot  link 
between  uicient  and  modern  life." 
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prominent  scholar  acquainted  with  Greek.  As  for  Gaul,  a 
bisliop  of  Kouen  mentions  certain  Greek  authors,  including 
Plato,  Homer,  Meuauder,  and  Herodotus,'  who,  he  considers, 
arc  studied  with  too  much  diligence. 

To  return  to  the  Empire  after  our  digression  to  western 
Europe,  it  is  ohservable  that  just  as  the  influence  of  the 
Church  was  waxing  in  the  State,  so  the  influence  of  the  monks 
was  waxing  in  the  Church,  llie  monks  painted  pictures  and 
maintained  art,  but  they  also  maintained  bigotry  and  super- 
stitiou,  and  were  tlie  archenemies  of  spintual  reform.  xMong 
with  intellectual  weakness,  dissolute  manners  also  prevailed, 
and  the  misdemeanour  of  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  of  laymen  had 
become  such  a  public  scandal  that  the  express  object  of  the 
Quinisext  Council  wag  to  regenerate  morality  and  restore  the 
strictuesa  of  the  old  regulations,  which  had  fallen  into  abey- 
ance. The  acts  of  this  council  possess  considerable  interest, 
as  almost  the  only  extant  document  bearing  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  age. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  church  discipline  at  Con- 
stantinople was  far  milder  than  ihe  disdpline  enforced  in  the 
Churches  which  looked  up  to  the  bishop  of  Home,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  marriage.  The  aim 
of  the  Quiuiaeal  Council  was  to  blend  the  strictness  of  Old 
Home  with  the  mildness  of  New  Home.  It  was  enacted  that 
no  man  could  Ije  admitted  to  an  ordination  who,  after  his 
baptism,  had  committed  the  enormity  of  marrying  twice,  or  of 
keeping  a  concubine,  or  of  marrying  a  woman  who  suffered 
from  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  widow,  a  divorced  wife,  an 
adulteress,  a  slave,  or  an  actress.  Of  clerical  persons,  only 
readers  and  cantors  (members  of  the  choir)  are  by  the  new 
rules  allowed  to  marry;  no  clergyman  is  allowed  to  harbour 
a  woman  in  his  house,  and  clergjTiien  as  well  as  laymen  are 
forbidden,  on  pain  of  deposition  from  office  and  excommunica- 
tion, to  have  intercourse  with  consecrated  women.  The  special 
enactments  in  regard  to  all  these  matters  naturally  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  forbidden  acts  were  frequent  occurrences  in 
the  see  of  Constantinople.^ 


'  Also  Pythagoran,  Aristotle,  LyuM, 
D«moRtliQn«s,  Dcroocritru.  At  ths  cod 
of  the  »erftDth  century  St.  Arcnlphiis, 
a  Fmuch   billlOl^  vuitcil    Damascus, 


AlcxamlrU,    and  Cnnstantinople ;    he 
had  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  u  well  u 
of  Grwk. 
^  It  is  worth  Dotidog  that  them  me 
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On  the  same  principle  we  might  suppose  that  the  Byzantine 
Church  often  blushed  for  such  scandaU  bs  clergymen  lathing 
along  with  women,  or  even  keeping  brotheh ;  and  doubtless 
the  sniu^glin}^  uf  femulea  into  male  niouasteiies  was  no 
uncommon  event  A  married  man  who  became  a  clergyman 
was  not  compelled  to  put  away  his  wife  unless  he  became  a 
bishop ;  but  it  appears  that  at  this  time  bishops  were  suspected 
of  maintaining  conjugal  relations  with  their  former  wives,  for 
it  is  ordained  that  the,  wife  of  a  newly  consecrated  bishop 
must  be  removed  to  a  iolemhly  diatant  cloister.  Many  imj>ro- 
prieties  of  other  kinds  had  also  crept  in.  Some  clergymen 
seem  Ui  have  l>een  small  capitaligts  and  to  have  lent  out 
money  on  usury.  It  was  a  common  event  for  clerks  to 
sanctify  by  their  presence  theatrical  spectacles  and  horse-races ; 
nor  did  they  disdain  to  witness  the  licentious  aniusementa  and 
coarse  festivities — survivals  of  paganism — with  wliicli  mar- 
riages were  still  celebrated,  for  a  significant  clause  directs 
clerg^nnen  and  monks  to  leave  a  wedding  party  when  the 
games  begin.  Some  were  indecent  enough  to  lay  aside  their 
clerical  garb  in  the  privacy  of  their  houses  or  on  a  journey. 
-'Vnchorets  or  hennits,  whom  Jt  became  to  wear  their  hair 
short,  usetl  with  long  hair  and  unsuitablti  dress  to  seek  the 
distractions  of  cities  and  converse  with  the  "  people  of  the 
world."  It  is  found  uecessnry  by  the  Trullan  Council  to  lay 
down  strict  injunctions  that  nuns  shall  not  leave  their  cloisters 
save  with  t!ie  special  permission  and  benediction  of  the  abbess. 
and  ui  tJiB  com|tany  uf  old  sisters ;  moreover,  that  they  shall 
in  no  case  spend  a  night  beyond  the  walls ;  a  similar  nxle  is 
to  apply  to  monks.  It  was  usual  for  ladies  who  were  taking 
the  veil  to  appear  at  the  altar  decked  out  in  gold  and  jewob, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  congregatioQ  which  might  divide 
its  admiration  between  their  splendour  and  their  piety,  ex- 
change the  glittering  apparel  for  a  black  garment  The 
prudence  of  the  council  directed  that  this  practice,  as  sug- 
gesting that  the  novices  had  left  the  world  unwillingly,  should 
be  discontinued. 

Mauy  ancient  customs,  relics  from  tlie  pagan  world,'  still 


no  I'Inases  against  io-callcd  "  mmatiiral 
erimo"  in  the  acita  of  tha  Qiiinisext, 
whenoo  wo  miylit  com.lu<l6  it  had  be- 
come ]ess  common  Uuld  it  vu  in  the 


(lays  of  Justinian.      A  conk'mporary 

cnuncil  nt  Toledo  in  Spain  found  it 

uoeessary  t»logislBt«  a^itiust  nnth.  vices. 

'  Tba  ^wople  at  Muna  in  Ihe  MUtli 
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lingered  on  and  offended  the  stricter  members  of  the  Church, 
ijome  old  feasts  were  not  yet  extiuctj  such  as  the  feast  of  the 
kalenda,  the  feasta  of  Bota  in  lionour  of  Fan,  and  Bnimalia 
in,  honour  of  Bacchus.  Women  danced  in  public ;  and  when 
men  arrayed  themselves  aa  women,  and  women  nppsared  in 
masculine  ap[)i»rel,  it  might  be  thought  that  sex  was  indecently 
confused.  Tlie  old  comic,  satyric,  and  tragic  masks  were  still 
worn  at  dramatic  representations ;  mimic  performances,  accom- 
panied by  ballet-dances,  were  enacted  in  the  old  style.  At 
the  gathering  in  of  tlie  vintage  the  god  Dionyaiua  was  sLill 
invoked.  Another  heathen  custom,  wjiich  had  withstood  the 
assaults  of  time  and  religion,  was  that  of  illuminating  fires  in 
front  of  houses  and  shops  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon  and 
leaping  over  tlie  flames ;  the  more  pious  Christians  compared 
such  acts  to  that  of  the  godle.s.s  Manasses.  All  these  sur- 
vivals of  pa^n  times  were  strictly  prohibited  by  the  council 
of  692  ;  in  fact,  oue  of  tlie  express  objects  of  that  assembly 
was  to  wipe  away  any  vestiges  of  paganism  that  still 
remained.  The  use  of  a  pagan  oath  was  forbidden  ou  pain  of 
exoomraunication.  Some  superficial  funiis  of  superstition  are 
also  branded  as  worthy  of  punishment  Soothsayers,  men 
who  lead  round  bears  and  other  beasts  for  show,  "  to  the  hurt 
of  simpletons,"  and  sell  tufts  of  their  hair  as  amulets,  men 
who  profess  to  set  nativities  or  work  enchantments,  are 
threatened  with  penalties  of  considerable  severity.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  authoritative  disapprobation  of  such  occult 
arts,  Emperors  and  probably  Patriaxclis  believed  in  the  prog* 
noatics  of  soothsayers  and  ostrolojfers.  Another  onliuanc:e  of 
the  council  was  that  false  tales  of  martyrs  sliould  be  burned. 

From  general  prohibitions,  which  do  not  especially  concern 
the  clergy,  we  cannot  draw  many  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
morality  of  the  age.  In  all  ages  men  gamble  with  dice ;  in 
all  E^es  women  use  medicaments  to  procure  abortion ;  in  all 
ages  women  plait  and  adorn  their  hair  to  seduce ;  ii;  all  ages 
obscene  pictures  delight  the  vulgar  or  the  prurient.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Quiuisext  Synod  found  it  necessary  to 
enjoin  that  copies  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  or  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  should  not  be  destroyed  or  cut  up,  or 

of  t1)«  Peloponneana  were  BtUl  i>a-  Tertetl  till  tbe  end  of  th»  ninth 
giins  (Hellenes),   and  wero   not   con-     century. 
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sold  to  othera — for  example,  to  perfumers — for  such  purposes, 
oxcept  tho  book  were  so  eaten  by  moths  as  to  be  utterly  use- 
less. Other  ckustis  onlairnid  lh»t  no  tavcru,  coufectioner's 
shop,  or  bootli  should  be  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
place  of  worsliip ;  and  that  the  garrulity  of  women  should 
cea.s«  during  the  celebratian  nf  tiivine  service.  Law  students 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  adopt  any  pagan  custom,  to  appear 
at  the  theatre,  or  to  wear  foreign  clothes ;  it  would  seem  that 
they  affecte^l  some  outlandish  garb — oriental  or  Slavonic  ? — 
just  as  turbulent  youths  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  used 
to  dress  themselves  like  Cloths  or  Huns.  I  liave  already  men- 
tioned the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Quinisext  Council  to  Jews. 

Wliatever  may  have  been  the  prevailing  morality,  it  must 
be  acknowlo<lged  that  the  Kmperors  themselves  set  a  good 
example.  The  sovereigns  of  the  HeracUan  djTiasty  seem  to 
to  have  led  exceptionally  irreproachable,  almost  severe  lives, 
for  even  (^inst  the  unpopular  and  heterodox  Constans  and 
tho  tyrannical  Justfuiau  no  charges  of  sensual  extravagance 
have  ever  been  brought.  A  heterodox  Christian  in  exalted 
position,  like  Constans,  must  be'mdeed  of  stainless  character  if 
liis  orthodox  countrymen  cast  no  stones  of  calumny. 


t 
i 


The  rise  of  the  Pauliciau  aect  in  the  seventh  century  is  worthy 
of  obeervation.  Its  founder  was  a  certain  Constantine  of  Mana> 
nalis  in  Commageue  (noai*  Samosata),  and  his  doctrine  may  bo 
described  aa  a  cfiriUian  dualism.  Trained  uji  in  a  dualistic 
feith,  which  was  probably  Manicliaean,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Xew  Testament,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  blending 
the  theory  of  two  independent  principles  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  His  admiration  for  the  apostle  Paul  leil  him  to 
adopt  the  spiritual  name  of  Silvanus,  and  in  660  A.D.  he 
founded  his  new  coiumunity  nt  Ciboasa  in  Annenia.  His 
tenets  were  not  distinguished  by  the  public  or  the  government 
from  those  of  the  Manichoeans,  and  the  laws  against  Manichae- 
iam  were  put  in  force  against  Paulicianiam.  Silvanus  was 
executed  in  687  by  imperial  order,  but  Simeon,  who  had  been 
sent  to  carry  out  the  execution,  wfis  cnnveiled  liiuiself,  and 
succeeded  Silvanus  as  the  leader  of  the  sect  imder  the  name 
of  Titus.  Tlie  doctrine  spread  in  Asia  Minor,  and  its  chief 
centre  was  Phanaroea  in  Helenopontus.     Although  the  doc- 
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trine  of  tlie  Paulicians  was  a  dualism  like  the  doctrine  of 
Maues.  there  were  many  differences  between  the  two  systems. 
For  examj)le,  the  creation  of  the  wcrid  waa  attributed  by 
Alancs  to  God,  whereas  the  PaiUiciaiis  ascribed  it  to  the  evil 
principle,  or  Demiurge,  and  drew  the  corollary  that  the  body 
wae  the  work  of  the  dev^l.  Their  doctrines  were  expressed 
in  mystical  language  which  would  have  been  appreciated  by 
William  Blake.' 

IJke  the  monopliysites,  the  Paulicians  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  worship  of  the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  enteitaiued 
but  small  veneration  for  the  cross.  For  them  Sfary  was 
merely  a  human  agent  and  the  wood  merely  a  material  instru- 
ment, and  their  wisdom  or  audacity  refusnd  to  see  in  either 
the  one  or  the  other  any  religious  value  or  import.  In  this 
spirit  they  approach  the  Hussites  of  ]k>hemia,  the  Vaudois  of 
the  Alps,  and  otlier  free  religious  sects  who  in  later  days 
rebelled  against  the  yoke  of  the  Church.  And  in  fact  it  may 
be  considered  almost  certain  tliat  the  Paulicians  of  Asia  i^Iiuor 
were  the  forefathers  of  these  heretics  who  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Reformation.  For  colonies  of  Paulicians  were  settled 
in  ITirace  in  the  eighth  century  by  Constantine  V,  and  in  the 
tenth  century  by  John  Tzimiskea.  The  heresy  penetrated  into 
Bulgaria  and  thence  into  central  Europe.  Of  the  Faulician  sects 
may  be  mentioned  the  Bogomiles,  the  Sclavoni,  the  Athingani.* 

The  derivation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigenses  and  the 
Vaudoia  from  the  tenets  of  the  Paulicians  is  a  subject  on 
which  much  has  been  written,  and  the  reader  will  find  some 
interesting  pages  on  the  subject  in  Uallam's  Middle  A^es  as 
well  as  in  Gibbon.  But  what  interests  us  here  ia  not  the  later 
propagatiDu  of  the  doctrines,  but  tlie  circumstance  that  the 
new  feith  made  its  appearance  not  long  before  the  birth  of  the 
great  iconoclast  Leo  the  Isaurian,  whose  religious  movement 
was  animated  in  some  respects  hy  the  same  spirit  Notably 
the  opposition  to  Mariolatry  and  to  undue  respect  for  relics 


'  On  thcPaiiliciniiH  t  Iiavp  cOiisu1U'<] 
SohtoidtB  ftrticio  iu  Ilorzo^  find  Pflitt. 
A«  &n  cMintjilo  of  tbeir  mystii-al  Atyle, 
ths  followiufc  «ntence  {from  a  leUer  of 
Set;giu>)  may  be  ([uoted  :  i)  rpilmf  vop. 
ntla  ^  it  rati  'ASin  rtputdfuffa.  tiefi- 
7«ffici  iarU'  ^  ii  3cl■r^f^a  >iiel(u¥  wopftla 
/ffrt   9tpt   <i   X^*("   0  wopwtiuiw  tit   t6 


fSior  ew/M  i.iiapTA»n.  Tho  otm  bodp 
svtmg  to  rofur  to  tho  r>uUciftii  secL 
For  liUraturo  on  the  Faiilidaiis,  nfr.  the 
oxcellotit  ■rticl«  io  the  Diet,  pf  ChritL 
£u)ffrajAi/  by  Eer.  M.  H.  Cowrll. 

*  The  connectwn  of  ^tAin^ni 
(d-tfiyy^tu'}  nith  Tsigarus,  Zi^tuner 
("gjpsice")  BCGins  iraprobttble. 
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and  sTmboIs  was  common  to  the  Paulicians  and  the  iconoclasts. 
The  significance  of  this  resemblance  appears  when  we  re- 
member that  the  founder  of  the  Paulician  sect  was  bom 
in  Commagene.  and  that  the  inaugurator  of  iconoclasm  was, 
if  not  born  at  Germanicia,  closely  connected  with  it.  Aversion 
to  symbolism  and  concomitant  superstitions  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  spirit  of  the  sturdy  highlanders  of  tiie  Taurus 
mountains. 


BOOK  VI 

THE   HOUSE  OF  LEO   THE   ISAURIAN 


CHAPTEE  I 

THE  REPULSE  OF  THE  SARACENS^ 

Ox  the  25tli  of  March  7l7  Leo  the  Isaurian  entered  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Golden  Gate,  and  rode  along  the  great  street 
which  led  thence  to  the  acropolis  in  triumphal  procession. 

Five  months  were  granted  to  Leo  for  oi^nising  the  Empire 
and  preparing  Byzantium  to  imdergo  a  siege  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Saracens  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  How  far  the 
airangements  which  the  prudence  of  Anastasius  II  had  made 
for  meeting  an  apprehended  attack  of  the  unbelievers  were  still 
available  we  are  not  informed. 

"With  an  army  of  80,000  men,  Moslemah  marched  across 
Asia  Minor  and  took  the  city  of  Pergamus  on  his  way ;  he 
CETOSsed  the  Hellespont  at  Abydos,  reduced  some  Thracian  forts 
on  the  Propontis,  and  on  the  15th  of  August  encamped  before 
the  city,  whidi  he  surrounded  with  a  ditch  and  a  breastwork 
of  huge  uncemented  stones.  Sixteen  days  later,  on  the  1st  of 
September,^  Suleiman  arrived  with  a  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen 
hundred  great  warships  and  fast  sailers. 

The  first  object  of  the  admiral  was  to  cut  off  the  city  from 
commonication  either  with  the  Engine  or  with  the  Propontis 

^  Oar  Greek  anthoiitiea  for  the  siege  still  worth  consulting.     Maimbourg's 

ue  Theophanea,  6209,  6210  A.X.,  and  L'hMoire  (Us  iconocla^eB  has  a  psy- 

Eficephoma  (ed.  de  Boor),  pp.  S2-55.  chological    interest    as    an    essay    in 

far   the   Saiacen  acconnt  I  nave,  as  bigotry. 

■mml.    depended  on  Weil  {Gfeathiehte         >  The  Arabic  n-riters  place  the  siege 

Chait/m,    i.  666    w)    For    the  a  year  earlier,    716-717.     Theophanes 

period  comprised  in  this  Book,  Finlay  describes  the  siege  under  6209  a.h.  = 

^Mistory  of  C/reece,  vol.  ii.)  is  exttexae\j  716-717;  because  the  siege  began  in 

Tmlnable  ;  he  sympathises  throughout  August,  he  is  led  to  anticipate  the 

iritb  the  Isaurian  Emperors.     Schlos-  events  of  the  following  (first)  indiction, 

aBi'»yfOTk,Gaehichte  der  bilderstUrjnen'  Theoph.  calls  Suleiman  the  TpwToff6/i- 

Ketiavr  des  oatr&nitchm  JReicha,  is  povKoi. 

VOL.  n  2d 
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and  Aegean.  Accordingly,  haviug  rumained  quiet  for  a  s 
of  two  clays  between  Magnaura  aud  Kyklobios/  he  took  ad 
tage  of  an  opportune  south  wind,  and  while  one  di^'ision 
bis  squadron  sailed  to  places  oa  the  Asiatic  shore,  ooined 
Eutropius  and  Aiitheiniui^,  wliich  commanded  the  southeni  eo 
to  the  Bosphorus,  other  ships  steered  northward  to  occu 
the  entrance  to  the  £uxine  from  the  castle  of  Galata  to 
extremity  of  tlie  straits.  The  weighty  ships  of  himlen.  ^ 
fendod  each  by  100  soldiers,  sailed  in  the  rear  of  the  li&g 
unwiehly  by  the  freight  which  they  carried,  and  obliged  to 
ogainst  the  current,  they  proj^ressed  slowly.  Tlie  wateh/ol 
eyes  of  Leo,  who  perhaps  stood  ou  the  Pharos  in  the  pilue 
observing  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  perceived  the  sitoatioa, 
He  caused  sliips  which  were  in  readiness  to  bo  launched,  ud, 
going  on  Iwanl  himself,  hurued  twenty  of  the  transport  veatb 
with  the  redoubtable  marine  or  "  Bomaa  "  fire.  Thia  sotjun 
encouraged  the  citizens^  and  filled  tlie  enemy  with  terror  of 
■'the  very  drastic  operation  of  the  moist  fire."*  On  that  sum 
night  the  Emperor  caused  the  chain  which  closed  the  GdIiIn 
Horn  to  be  removed  with  pretended  secrecy,  and  the  SarMaa, 
supposing  that  some  cunning  snare  was  being  prepared,  avcailid 
the  place  and  moored  in  the  liaveu  of  Sostbeuion,  or  al  (k 
islands  called  "  Sharp  "  and  "  Flat."  ^ 

A  long  and  unusually  severe  winter  was  passed  by  dx 
army  and  navy  of  the  Arats  in  a  dreary  blockade.     The  1 
snow  was  so  great  and  the  frost  lasted  so  long  that  the 
earth  was  not  seen  for  a  iiundrcd  days,  and  many  sua  lit 
othctr  animals   perished.     It  was   the  besi^en  and  not  lb 
besieged  w  lio  suffered  from  these  inclemencies  ;  the  ByxontiM 
were  more  accustomed  than  natives  of  Sjfia,  Egypt,  or  Aniii 
to  cold  aud  frost,  and  were  better  provided  with  means  lo 
them.     The  death  of  the  admiral  Suleiman  *  was  another 
fortune  for  tlie  Saracens.     But  with  spring  new  hope  and  oe* 
reinforcements  came.     Sophiam,  with  a  great  armament 


1  Acconling  to  TlicophuiGB,  Mtg- 
iiniini  n-Bs  vmtt  of  tlie  city,  on  the 
Proiwntia  {3W,  2*.  ed.  do  Boor}, 
while  KyklnhicM  was  a  pmmontory 
{\h.)  close  to  tho  Golden  Gate,  with  b 
round  castlo,  Strongylou  KnsteUiou 
(448,  18). 

rixwrcintr    Mpyttv    (Tll«0[dl.)       Sice- 


phonu  (oot  TbAoptuuiM)  nnt 
iiuiiil>i-r  oraIit]»  burnt  (p.  Si). 

*  Mptti  Si  pixp*  T^i  'Oi*iat 

(Tlieoj'ti.)  n^XifUnr^tc 
^w^V  (Nic.)   \avpit^  dtniliUa 
rush  vioU'Dtly,  u  though  it  vm  ^tM"  \ 
from  \i3p»t. 

*  On  6th  Octolicr  (Theopltl 
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supplies  of  food  and  arms,  was  aent  from  Ej^'pt ;  and  his  aiTi\'al 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Yezid  with  a  large  number  of  trans- 
ports from  Africa.  These  transports,  afraid  to  approach  the 
Bosphorua  on  account  of  the  deadly  "  Ivoman  6re,"  moored  at 
Satyi'us,  Bryas,  and  KartaiiiutiU,  harbours  ou  tlie  BltLyuiau 
coast 

Both  the  fleet  of  Sophiam,  which  drew  np  at  Kales  Agios, 
"  Fair  Fanu,"  in  the  Boaphorus,  and  the  fleet  of  Yezid  contained 
many  Egj-ptian  Christians.  By  a  previously  concerted  agree- 
ment these  men,  who  liked  not  their  Mohammedan  lords, 
detached  on  a  certain  night  little  boats  ^  from  the  ships  and 
rowed  to  the  city,  shouting  "  Long  live  the  Emperor ! "  The 
iufonuatioii  wMch  these  deserters  supplied  to  I«o  was  doubt- 
less useful.  He  straightway  sent  vessels,  fitted  with  the 
various  appliances  '^  for  hurling  Roman  fire,  to  consume  the 
transpiirt  sliipa,  and  the  fire-ve-^els  triumphantly  returned 
laden  with  booty.  It  must  be  assumed  that  they  only  burned 
a  few  sldps,  and  that  tlie  crews  of  the  rest  fled  or  surrendered. 
This  important  success,  so  discouraging  to  the  Saracens,  could 
not  have  been  obtained  so  easily  and  so  soon  but  for  the 
desertion  of  the  Egyptian  Greeks,  whose  natural  instinct  led 
them  to  t-ake  the  right  side  on  one  of  the  most  critical  occa- 
sions for  the  decision  of  the  greatest  questtou  of  history. 

The  besiegers  were  not  only  assisted  by  the  reinforcements 
of  men  and  provisions  sent  over  seas  ■  they  were  also  supported 
by  an  aniiy  under  Merda.san,  who,  entering  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Cilician  gates,  traversed  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia  by  the  well- 
known  routes  and  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicomedia 
and  Nicuea.  Hovering  on  the  coast  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Propontis, — tlie  penitic  coast,  as  it  was  called  by  tlie  Byzantines, 
— he  was  able  to  prevent  Roman  boats,  sent  across  the  straits, 
from  obtaining  supplies.  But  the  army  of  Merdasau  was  as 
luckless  as  the  armament  of  Sophiam.  It  was  surprised 
by  foot-soldiers  under  the  command  of  some  lioman  otticcrs, 
who  concealed  themselves  "  like  Mardaitea  "  in  an  ambush, 
and,  falling  suddenly  upon  the  Saracens,  cut  many  to  pieces 
and  utterly  routed  the  rest  Thus  the  peratic  coast  was  made 
free  for  the  Byzantine  Iwats  {chdandia) ;  and  the  fishes  which 

'  Toiit  T«p  KartfrCir  eejrUXovK  (Theft-      cenhoiTift*  lens  colloqaml  \(»S«vt  (p.  54). 
phuieB),     cvW^vt  is  GXplaiaed  by  Ni<         *  ^I^wfar  nj^rc^povi  {.Ttieoph.) 
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they  caught,  along  with  those  taken  by  nets  or  rods  suspended 
finm  the  walls  or  on  the  adjacent  isleta,  kept  tlie  city  adequately 
provisioned.  In  the  meantime  famine  prevailed  among  the 
Arab  hosts,  and  became  so  terrible  that,  according  to  the  prob- 
ably exonerated  account  of  a  Greek  hiatorian,  they  were  obliged 
to  feed  on  a  pulp,  which  they  cooked  in  ovens,  consisting  of 
the  flesh  of  dead  men  mingled  with  their  owu  excremeut. 
This  deatUy  substitute  for  nutrition  produced  a  plague,  which 
increased  the  misery  and  the  death  rate. 

Tlie  final  blow  t*3  tliis  unfortunate  expedition  was  struck 
by  the  Bulgarians,^  who  came  from  the  north  and  slew,  it  ia 
said,  tweuty-two  thousand  yaraceus.     It  is  interesting  to  see 
the  not  yet  slavised  and  not  yet  christianised  Bulgarians,  who 
led  however  many  Slaves  to  war,  fightiiig  for  Christendom  at       ,, 
this  great  crisis  against  the  Muhanunedau  Arabs.      Tliey  knewr  ^H 
not  then  that  the  nation  which  they  were  organising  would  in  ^" 
future  days  have  to  struggle  long  for  freedom  against  the  yet 
more  barbarous  Mohammedan  Turks. 

On  the  15th  of  August  71 S  A.D.,  after  a  siege  of  just  twelve 
months,"  the  remnant  of  the  Samcen  expedition,  despairing  of 
a  cause  which  the  skill  and  fortune  of  their  enemies  had  baffled, 
and  which  nature  herself  seemed  to  have  condemned,  departed  on 
their  homewarcJ  journey.  But  even  then  they  ha<3  not  been  suffi- 
ciently discomfited.  The  land  forces  reached  Syria  in  safety, 
but  the  fleet  met  with  calamities  similar  to  those  which  Iwfell 
the  sriuadron  that  hod  besieged  New  Kome  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  IV.  Before  tlie  ships  had  passed  through  the 
Dardanelles  a  tempest  3cattere<l  them ;  but  this  was  little 
compared  with  the  storm  of  thunder  and  Ughtning  ("  burning 
hail ")  which  caught  tliem  in  the  Aegean  and  destroyed  all 
save  ten  vessels.  Of  these  ten^  five  were  captured  by  the 
Boiuans  and  five  returned  to  tell  the  story  in  Syria.^ 

liegarding  this  terrible  discomfiture  of  the  archenemies  of 


I  TUti  is  mentionod  by  tlic  Moham- 
medan  historiuu,  who  cftll  the  Bulgah- 
AiiH  Rnrd%iny%.  TheyeollenI  the  SUvnuic 
]nnili<  north-west  aadwwt  of  Byzantiutu 
SaJialihe.     .<!«  Weil.  i.  56fl. 

'  Thpciart  dfito,  15th  Aiwist  717  to 
Ifith  Auguat  718,  lookn  mupicious,  and 
thft  «tat«m«&t  of  Nicephorns  that  th« 
taegi  tubed  tliirt«oi)  months  jocrcaws 
oar  douhtc  (|j.    53).     As  Nicaphonift 


fixM  15<t]i  Aii^tst  as  the  ond  of  iha 
aieftc,  ho  mtiiit  hava  thought  it  began 
on  llslh  iluly. 

>  Or  an  array  of  180,000,  only  80,000 
(land  army)  returned,  aocordinff  to  Arab 
Hitircc!).  i'aal  tba  Deacon,  the  Lom- 
bard hUtorian,  makes  the  number  of 
those  who  died  300,000  1  By  the  tiiiw 
numbers  reached  Italy,  they  werv 
beyond  recognition. 
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OiriatendoiUj  and  essentially,  if  not  superficially,  of  civilisa- 
tion, we  cannot  doubt  that  TJieopbaues  the  chronicler,  in  his 
pious  reflections  on  the  supematnral  protection  of  tlie  chiiatian 
Empire,  merely  repeated  the  feelings,  not  only  of  Itoman,  but 
of  Kuropcau  Christians.  At  tliis  tinie  Kcw  Ruiue,  not  Old 
Itome,  was  the  fp"eat  bulwark  of  christian  Europe,  and  if  New 
Eome  had  fallen  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  the  civilised 
worM.  Th«  year  718  A.n.  is  really  an  ecumenical  ilate,  of  far 
greater  importance  than  such  a  date  as  338  B,c.  when  Greece 
succumbed  to  Macedou  on  the  field  of  Chaeronea,  and  of  equal 
importance  with  such  dates  as  332  B.C.  when  an  oriental  em- 
pire fell,  or  451  A.D.  which  marked  the  repulse  of  the  Huns. 
The  exjiedition  which  Muaviah  had  sent  against  Constantinople 
neail}'  lifty  yeara  before  was  not  so  tremendous  or  so  formid- 
able, for  neither  was  it  conceived  on  such  a  great  scale,  nor  was 
the  Saracen  empire  in  the  days  of  the  fourth  Constantine  so 
extensive  and  powerful  as  in  the  days  of  the  thii-d  Leo.  The 
expedition  led  by  Moslemah  was,  we  may  say,  the  great  culmin- 
ation of  Omej^ad  ambition;  from  this  time  forward  the  Omeyyad 
dynasty  declined  in  the  Ejist,  and  the  caliphs  little  lliought 
that  a  recent  conquest  in  the  extreme  West  was  destined  to  be 
the  sole  possession  of  their  posterity  at  a  period  not  far  distant 


Asia  Minor,  however,  during  the  eighth  century  was 
as  much  exposed  as  ever  to  the  inroads  of  the  Moslem, 
who  entered  by  the  Cilician  gates  and  plundered  iu  one  year 
Cappadocia.  in  another  year  "Asia"  or  Opsikion.  For  six  or 
seven  years  indeed  after  the  calamity  of  the  great  expedition 
of  718,  Komania  had  rest  The  Caliph  Hischom,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  724,  devoted  his  attention  to 
erecting  palaces,  constructing  roads,  aqueducts,  and  gardens, 
and  improving  the  internal  condition  of  his  empire.  But  in 
726  the  invasions  began  again,  and  were  repeated  almost  eveiy 
year  during  Leo's  I'eigu  under  the  generals  Suleiman  and 
Muaviah.^  Caesaiea  in  Cappadocia  was  taken,  Nicaea  was 
hard  pressed.  A  general  decline  in  agriculture  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  such  conditiops. 


^  In  726  and  730  Cippndocia  was 
invaiUil,  imil  iti  73'2  tll4^  oncniy 
adTftiiced  na  far  as  Pitplilagoiiia ;  in  Til 
Xii'Ava  wAa  lK--sie^d ;  in  734  unl  737 


"Am"  w.tii  inraded  ;  in  736  and  738 
"Romania "  ivas  attacsked,  wtthout 
HpecificadoQ  of  parte. 
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In  the  last  year  of  Leo  (739)  ^  the  Saracens  undertook  an 
expeditiou  on  a  larger  scale  than  usiiaL  An  army  was  collected 
numbering  90,000  men,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
^our  generals.  One  of  tliese  proceeded  witli  10,000  to  the 
•western  part  of  the  Taurus  peninsula  and  plundered  iu  "  Aaia" ; 
Suleiman,  with  00,000,  coufiued  Imusolf  to  the  districts  of 
Cappadocia;  while  the  other  two  generals,  Malik  and  Sid 
Albattal,  at  the  head  of  20.000  cavalry,  ad\'anced  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  tlu-augh  tlie  Anatolic  tlieine.  At  Acroinon, 
a  place  south  of  Dorylaeum  and  near  the  frontiers  of  the 
Opsikian  and  Anatolic  districts,  the  Emperor  Leo  and  Ms  son 
Cnnstantine  joined  battle  and  comjiletely  defeated  the  Saracens. 
The  battle  of  Acroinon  is  especially  famous,  because  Abd  Allah 
Albattal,  said  to  be  tlie  pmtotype  of  the  hero  of  the  Spanish 
legends  of  the  Cid,  perished  on  the  field,  and  his  grave  ia  still 
sho\vn.  The  other  division  of  tlie  Mohammedan  army,  which 
plundered  the  Aegean  coast  and  Cappadocia,  retnnietl  to  Syria 
in  safety  with  numerous  captives. 

"We  need  not  pursue  all  the  details  of  tlie  hostilities  between 
the  Empire  and  the  caliphate  in  the  reign  of  Constantin©  V, 
Leo's  son  and  successor.  On  the  whole,  the  Empire  was 
successful.  Tlie  Cibyraiot  fleet  bailled  an  attempt  of  the 
Saracens  in  746  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  had  been  reconquered,  we  know  not  at  what  time,  T>y 
the  lUiraans  since  the  days  of  Justinian  IL  The  Saracen  fleet 
was  utterly  destroyed.  Constantino  had  invaded  Commagene 
and  northern  Syria  in  the  preceding  year,  taking  advantage 
of  the  civil  wars  which  convulsed  the  caliphate,  and  had, 
captured  the  reputed  birthplace  of  his  father,  Gennauicia, 
whose  inhabitants,^  chiefly  Sj*riau  monophysites,  he  transferred 
to  Byzantium  and  oLlier  places  in  Thrace,  where  they  could  be 
recognised  sixty  years  later  by  their  heretical  religious  opinions. 
In  751  he  took  MeUteue  and  Theodosiopolis,  and  carried  away 
prisoners  from  Armenia.  The  domestic  struggles  of  the 
Saracens  and  their  wars  with  the  Turks  prevented  them  from 


*  Tk(^  SlohamtnoiUn  anthoritio!! 
place  tho  expedition  in  739,  thiu  mip. 
^wrtitig  tlie  iTi'iiiiaii  of  tba  chronologr 
of  tlie  pcriml  which  I  bftv«  adoptoiL 

Cf.  Weif,  I.  fisa. 

^  Tlioofihanes  states  that  Congtantiiie 


ftmnct  Idiufolk  of  his  mother  in  Ger- 
insnida  and  nettled  them  iu  Brzantium 
(8*^37  A.H.)  U  Leo's  wife  wiu  n  native 
of  Gfnnanicfa,  the  statement  that  Leo 
"  tho  iMoriao  "  w«s  bom  tliere  may  be 
expliinsd. 
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attacking  Bomania  with  serions  effect,  but  Germanicia  and 
Metilene  were  recovered  some  years  afterwarda,  and  on  two 
occasions  defeats  were  inflicted  on  Byzantine  ai-niies.'  It  may 
be  noticed  that  the  practice  of  interchan<»ing  cai)tive8  began 
to  become  usual  at  this  time,  and  thus,  as  iTlnJay  i-cmarks,  the 
commercial  \iew  of  prisoners  as  saleable  articles  introduced 
humanity  into  the  usages  of  war. 

In  the  year  750  Damascus  was  taken  by  the  Abbasids'; 
the  last  Omeyyad  caliph,  Merv'an  11,  fled  to  Eg^^it  and  was 
there  slain  in  a  church ;  and  Abd  Allah,  called  Al  .Safiah  ("  the 
Bloodshedder"),  became  the  Commander  of  the  f  aithfuL  This 
change  of  dynasty  led  to  the  formation  of  two  rival  Saracen 
powers ;  for  after  a  struggle  m  Spain  the  power  there  remaineJ 
■with  the  Omeyyad  faction,  and  the  Omeyyad  emirs  of 
Cordova,  tliough  they  did  not  at  first  assume  the  title  of 
caliph,  asserted  and  maintained  complete  independence  of  the 
caliphs  of  the  East* 


1  In  759  pAu],  the  getieml  »r  the  Ar- 
meoi&koi,  wu  defeat^  near  the  ^UUs. 
In  771  the  canlry  themes  W'OrB  routed 
at  IsBuiian  Syku,  whicli  wati  besiogod 
b\-  A  Sar&uen  army  and  by  a  flMt. 
T)ie  Anittolic  Anneaiac,  BuMllaiiaD, 
and  Cibyniot  foroei  had  been  Qnlted 
a^-ainat  tfae  foe.  In  772  the  Saraoona 
carried    off  5000   captirai^    but  were 


■iRfeated  l>y  tlio  M»j>iiiii>stiuia,  wlin 
■nrpruie*!  them  as  they  were  returning. 

'  Abl)aiin'aii  thu  undo  of  Mohammea. 

^  At  thu  begiutiiiig  of  the  ei^th 
Dentory  sonu  expedi^iu  mro  undar- 
taken  by  tho  8arac«iia  against  Sicily, 
hut  they  vera  or  no  importance ;  «m 
Aiunri,  Storiadei  iftUHimanidi  SieUiOf 
i.  cap.  rii. 


CHAPTER    U 

TUB  ADSUNISTItATION    OF  LEO  Hi' 

The  mere  elevation  of  Leo  did  not  iuimediately  queneli  the 
embers  of  aiiarcliy,  altlioiigli  it  nllaycd  the  flames,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  dange;'  from^  the  MohammedoBs  had  passed  by,  ime&sy 
spirits  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  man  who  ha<l  delivered 
them  from  jeopardy.  Aiiastasius,  or,  to  f^ve  him  once 
more  hia  private  name,  Artouiiua,  who  was  living  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  still  nourished  hopes  of  re^Tiining,  as  Justinian  had 
tegaiucd,  the  thi-ouc  from  which  he  had  fallen,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  entered  into  couununications  with  sevend  important 
ministers  who  were  not  loynlly  disposed  to  the  new  aiistocratic 
government  Sisiiiiiius  Kcndaccs,  a  patrician  who  had  beeu 
sent  to  Bulgaria  by  l^eo  to  negotiate  an  alliance  against  the 
Saracens,  promised  the  ex-Emperor  to  induce  the  Bulgarian 
monarc])  Terbel  to  undei-takc  Iiis  cause.  laoea  the  count  of 
Opsikion,  Tliooctistus  the  chief  secretary  of  state,  Nicetas 
Xylinites  the  mat/ister  o^eionun,  and  NiceUs  Anthrax,  the 
commissioner  of  the  fartilicatiims,  secretly  favoured  the  pre- 
tensions of  Artumius,  wiio  had  also  the  aup|H)rt  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica,  Tlie  treason  was  disclosed  to  Leo  in 
good  time,  and  ho  promptly  seized  those  conspiratoi-s  who  were 
at  Byzantium.  Theoctistus  and  Xyliiutes  were  decapitated ; 
others  were  nmtilated  and  banished. 

Mfiauwlule  the  persuasions  of  Sisiunius  had  been  effective 
with  the  Bulgarians,  and  Artemius,  accompanied  by  the  arch- 


*  Our  main  Aiit)iontii>siire  still  Nice- 

{ihorus  RDd  Theoiihaues,  exce|it  for  tlie 
egal  ri'fcirmB,  wnich  linre  cnme  dovm 
to  us  to  the  original  Jkloya.    Tot  the 


ijch-rifmisehm  JUeMt  («L  S,  1877}  Is 
inTaliubt«. 
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bishop  and  Sislnnius  Tnth  a  Bulgarian  ann^r,  was  advancing  to 
Keraclea,  wliile  rougli  Slavonic  sea  crafts  coasted  along  beside 
tbera.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  had  not  forgotu^n 
who  had  saved  them  t'om  the  jaws  of  the  infidel,  and  when 
the  Bulgarians  discovered  that  the  popular  feeling  for  Leo 
was  pronounced  and  unmistakable,  they  hearkenetl  to  that 
niouaich's  proposals  and  surrendered  the  pretender  whom  they 
had  come  to  support.  Leo  executed  Artemius  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Thessolonicft  in  the  Kynegion  ;  as  for  Sisinnius,  the 
Bulgariiius  had  sent  his  head  to  the  Eniperor,  presumably 
because  he  was  too  brave  to  allow  himself  to  be  taken  alive. 
Horse-races  were  celebrated  in  the  hippodrome  in  honour  of 
the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  heads  of  the  rebels 
were  exposed  on  poles. 

Wliile  Leo  punished  his  adversariea  he  rewarded  las 
supporters.  To  AitavaaJoa,^  the  general  of  the  Armeniac 
district,  who  had  supported  him  against  Theodosiua,  he  gave 
his  daughter  Anna  in  marriage  and  made  him  general  of  the 
Opsikian  theme.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  two  sous,  who 
also  obtained  distinguished  posts  while  they  were  still  young. 
Nicephorus,  the  elder,  received  a  high  command  on  the  ITiracian 
frontier,  and  Nicetas  was  made  general  of  the  Amieniacs. 

T!ie  joy  of  Leo  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  Saracens  was 

increased  by  the  birth  of  a  son.     The  boy  was  baptized  by  the 

Patriarch    Germauus    under   the    name   of   Constantiue;    his 

mother  Maria  was  crowned  Augusta  at  the  same  time  in  tlie 

chamber  of  Augusteus,  and  the  new  Empress  did  not  forget  to 

distribute    the  "consular   donation"  {25th    December    718).* 

Almost  a  year  and  a  half  later  {2oth  March  720),  just  after 

the  suppression  of  Arteraius'  conspiracy,  the  young  Constautine 

was   crowned    Emperor    by  the   Patriarch  Germauus   in   the 

tribunal  of  the  Nineteen  Accubiti.'     At  the  age  of  fourteen  or 

tifteen  (732)  Constantino  was  betrotlied  to  Irene,  the  daughter 

of  the  khan  of  the  Khazars,  who  were  generally  on  friendly 

'  'Afirai'ad'^ot  (Tlieopli.  «d.  Uc  Boor),     Eaoiiifii  Trtiin  tbi)  nioiitlu  or  oM  men. 

»  Thuoiili.    »212    A.M.    (  =  719-720), 

Niceph.  p.  57.  M.  Paspotis  {op.  cil-.  ]i. 
227  s<iq.)  lioa  oxaajr^d  to  d^tcnainc  tho 

CHitiDti  ill  thv  jiiilwjL'  uf  tlm  L-lwuiiWr 

(sail)  liy  CihIiiius  to  bAre  tieou  bnilt  ^y 
L'oiutautiiie  1.]  Ue  pUccs  it  in  the 
palice  of  I)Ai>lkiie,  norCb  of  the  Octagon. 


'kfuASa^vt  (Nicepli.) 

'  T1k>  JtSS.  of  Thwpli.  hoTe  'Oktu- 
fffttov,  but  M.  d«  Boor  h  doubtlesa  ri^ht 
ill  iMlR'tiJiitg  ArKffiftpiav,  nflL-r  Aii&.<4ta. 
siut).  MatIa  ftCAtU'rvd  tho  douatioo, 
Martin,  fmrii  thu  church  to  tbo  git« 
Cbnlkc.  T)ieophiiii«s  l^erhipB  in  hui 
yonth,  bc&rd  a  dfiwripttoii  of  the  cere- 
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terms  with  the  Koman  Empire  and  on  hostile  tenus  with  Ui 
Saracen  caliphate.^     This  weis  the  second  tizue  that  a  Kbazar 
princesa  became  a  Koman  Kmpress. 

Besides  the  conspiracy  of  Artemins,  a  revolt  in  Sicily 
troubled  tite  peace  of  Leo.  Sergius.  the  general  of  that 
province,  threw  off  his  allegiance  and  caused  one  of  his  staff, 
liasil,  son  of  Gregory  Onoraarfulusj  to  be  saluted  limperor  tinder 
the  ^tle  of  Tiberius.  Tliis  happened  wliilc  tlie  Saracens  were 
besieging  Constantinople ;  the  western  provinces  deemed  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  rebel  against  the  govermneut.  Leo 
appointed  Paul  tlie  Patrician,  on  whose  loyalty  and  military 
eldll  ho  could  rely,  stratC-gos  of  Sicily,  and  sent  him  to  quell 
tlie  revolt,  sup[ilyiiig  him  with  letters  to  the  governors  of  the^ 
western  parts  and  a  ^wra,  or  imperial  manifesto  to  the  armj 
The  soldiers  i-eturued  to  their  allegiance  immediately,  Scrgiiis" 
fletl  to  the  duchy  of  Beneventum,^  and  the  beads  of  Basil  an( 
the  other  chief  conspirators  were  sent,  swatlied  in  cloth 
linen,^  to  Leo, 


-Oa  " 
nieft^ 
the^ 


Thus,  about   four  years   after  his   accession,  having  won 
immortal  fame  by  repelliug  the  great  expedition  of  the  eneinieft| 
of  Europe,  having  quelled  conspiracies  in  the  East  and  in 
West,  having  begotten  a  son  to  succeed  him,  Leo  might  feel 
himself  secure  on  his  throne,  and  begin  to  address  himself  toj 
the  great  work  of  bis  life. 

1hx%  work  was  no  less  than  the  regeneration  of  the  Itomau 
Empire.  While  the  twenty  years  of  anarchy,  from  a  politi< 
point  of  view,  represent  Lhe  culmination  of  tb«  struggle  betwec 
the  autocratic  and  aristocratic  elements  in  the  State ;  froi 
spiritual,  social,  and  moral  points  of  view  they  repi-e.sent  a  loi 
stage  in  a  long  decline.  Tliese  years  were  the  darkest  poini 
of  the  dark  ages  in  southern  Europe.  As  we  already  observe( 
society  was  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  the  surest  sign  of 
ignorance  was  the  gross  supei-stition  that  prevailed.  Thei 
was  a  dearth  of  writers ;  no  books  were  written,  except  pei 
haps  tracts    on    the   monotheletic    controversy.*      Edncotioi 

'  Far  example,  tji  728  tlic  KlinxHre  thfit  lira  life  should  Iw  sparvd. 
innfU'd  Hodia  and  Anacnin,  annilii-         ^  ^urpci^ffAf  (Theoph.} 
lated  a.  Siinuciii  army,  mid  tliorou^hly  *  I  muut,  howi^vnr,  limit  this  ttlit 

friffhk-ncd  lalam.  ment  by  rncntioniiig  thit  tho  Chroniclg 

'^  Afterwiirditideiipfliringof  binsafety,  of  .Inliii  MaIaIm  of  Aiitiuch.  pr«MrT«~ 

he  gave  himself  up  to  Patil,  on  condilioii  in    in    hiiiwrfect   stal<*,    was   {ierlui[ 
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affected  with  tlie  deadly  disease  of  suiierstittou,  must  have 
Fl>een  in  n  sorry  condition.  The  law  schools  had  degeneratod, 
and  witli  them  the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence.  This  circum- 
stance directly  aifected  the  administration  of  juatice  and 
undermined  the  very  foundations  of  society. 

What  gave  the  reforming  spirit  of  Leo  its  peculiar  com- 
plexion was  the  fact  that  te  did  not  content  himself  with 
renovating  cflch  branch  of  the  administration  separately,  but 
>aLtem]iCed  lo  cut  away  the  mot  of  the  evil.  He  improved  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  array,  he  restored  the  majesty 
of  law  and  justice,  he  reformed  the  police  control,  and  he 
attended  assiduously  to  the  financial  and  comniercinl  interests 
of  the  Empire ;  but  he  did  much  more  than  this.  He  essayed 
to  eradicate  the  prevailing  superstition  hy  the  iconoclastic 
policy,  which  has  made  him  so  famous  or  notorious ;  and,  even 
if  he  failed  and  the  Empire  could  not  endure  to  have  such  a 
^-ital  sore  removed,  the  results  show  that  a  new  spirit  of  order 
and  improvement  was  breathed  into  Itoman  society.  An 
account  of  his  iconoclastic  measures  will  be  given  in  another 
chapter,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  his  secular 
reforms,  of  which  we  liave  but  scanty  records.  Such  depart- 
ments of  history  as  this  are  neglected  by  monastic  chroniclera ; 
and  unfortunately  the  Isaurian  Emperors  were  regarded  with 
such  hatred  by  tlieir  successors  on  account  of  their  religious 
policy  that  none  of  their  laws  were  incorpomted  in  the  great 
ninth-century  Code  of  Basil  I.  and  Leo  VL 

Koman  law,  liJce  the  Latin  language,  was  no  longer  under- 
stood in  the  Empire,  which  was  tending  moro  and  more  to 
become  entirely  Greek,  now  that  it  had  lost  Syria  in  the 
south,  Africa  in  the  west,  and  tlie  northern  proi'inccs 
of  the  Baemua  peninsula.  Thus  the  nominal  law  of  the 
Empire  was  practically  in  abeyance  in  the  proWnccs,  and  wliile 


composed  about  thia  time,  it  ia  n 
VOTK,  howeTor,  that  will  rot  redeem 
the  «go  from  thu  chargi"  of  ignonuii^e 
and  eupcnititioiL  Th«  date  of  John 
]lUlnlA«  in  ft  u-i'll-ltnnn-n  enur.  hiAorien, 
Th«  cinamstaiico  lh*t  llulalaii  \i  re> 
fcmd  to  in  tlm  thini  nratinn  ii)(niii»t 
Iconoclnsm  or  John  of  Damascus  fixes 
a  poiterior  limit ;  vhilo  a  pEU«af^  iii 
lIiB  Chroatclc  aboiit  tlie  Buljnmnv  has 
Ixmi  tddoced  u  int«nial  eTia«nc«  that 


it  wa.?  composet)  after  fiSO,  the  date  of 
the  fannxLation  of  tha  Btil^icarian  king- 
ilom  (cd.  BouD.  p.  V7) ;  ate.  Sotiriailui, 
Jnha<nnt9  von  Atvtvxhia,  p.  lOS.  MoJ* 
oliut  (like  Oiwrge  HaiuitrtnluM)  luid  the 
honour  of  boiu((  translated  into  Old 
ItiitgRriAii,  prolSbly  by  tlie  I'roiibyTer 
ttrepnry  in  the  rciun  oj"  the  great  Tsar 
SiTneoD.  For  this  tnuulation,  Mc 
Hau[)t,  XJ^ter  dit  attfUtvuKhe  OAer- 
KtSHng  ics  Jok.  Mai.  Hennca  xT. 
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on  the  0D6  hand  old  bcal  customs  superseded  the  fotgolteu 
lav.  on  the  other  hand  a  wide  room  was  left  for  the  good 
pleasure  or  arbitrary  opioioa  of  judges,  nncontroUed  by  k 
written,  accessible,  and  intelligilile  code.  If  the  judgis  bji 
been  a  class  of  lawyers  independent  of  the  civil  administnttiob, 
their  ignorance  nu(;:1it  not  have  been  so  fatal  to  justioe  lod 
equity,  although  there  was  still  the  certain  danger  that  foui 
bribery  would  often  corrupt  them.  But,  as  the  proTincii|| 
governors  were  often  the  judges,  and  cases  were  constaiit]) 
occurring  in  which  the  interests  of  the  governor  or  liia  frie 
were  at  stake,  there  was  no  guarantee  for  the  distribution 
justioe  when  the  written  laws  were  inaccessible  and  therebi] 
practically  obsolete. 

Leo  met  the  imperative  need  of  his  subjects  by  pi 
a  handbook  in  Greek  for  popular  use,  containing  a  short 
peudium  uf  the  most  important  laws  ou  the  chief  relation  i 
life.  It  was  entitled  an  Edo^ja}  and  was  not  published  until  i 
last  year  of  Leo's  reign  (740),  but  doubtless  several  yeai* 
spent  on  its  preparation,  which  involved  long  preliminary  sti 
The  preface  shows  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  undertakcti ; 
I  may  quote  parts  of  this  proem  as  an  original  document  illn 
trating  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  eighth  centuiy. 

"  The  Lord  and   Maker   of   the  universe,  our   God, 
created    man    and    granted    him    the    privilege    of  free 
(avrefouo-toTj;?),  and  gave  uuto  him  a  law  (in  the  worfa 
prophecy)  to  help  him,  made  known  thereby  all  thin^  wtii 
ought  to  be  done  by  him  and  all  tilings  which  ought  not  tol 
done :  to  tlie  intent  that  he  should  aim  at  the  former  as 
that  provide   salvation,-  and  avoid  the  latter  as  things  tli 


'  The  fUU  title  is— "  A  cotopcndioiu 
Bfileclion  (tds>^)  of  fli«  Uwii,  vanAr.  \%y 
Che  vriiw  EmiierorH  Leo  aixl  Coitstan- 
tine,  from  the  Institutes  and  the 
DigesU  mill  the  CoJvx  find  th«  Novvis 
or  tJie  ftreat  Juatiiiian ;  tnd  u  im- 
provein«i]t  thorwif  in  thu  dinrrtion  of 
hoinauity  {tit  rb  ^\ard)>anr.rr«-pov): 
«dit«il  in  thfi  month  of  Marnh,  ninth 
iudirtioti,  ycftr  of  the  world  6248."  It 
U  fortunate  that  this  eiicheiridiott,  aa 
it  i^  soiiietimm  calk-il,  lias  sitrriTcd  in 
spite  of  Ihu  UifToted  cnduvoim  of  lator 
Emperora  lo  destroy  i-vorj-  inouomeDt 
of  tlie  octivitT  of  the  great  iconoclaata. 
It  vaa  publiahfrJ   hy  Lennclavioa  in 


the    2d    to],    of    his    Jnru 
Bamam^    etc..     bat    haa    bocn 
rocently    riub1i»hi*d    aud    the 
coinment£U  oa   ty  Zacbam. 
8tiiM>«ii  rvinarlu  (Ci/ruftlu/tMiif . 
o/ JJny/anrf,  i-p.  SH).   "The  rwyl 
of  the  tflsue  of  a  rode  miutnui 
nrogresi  of  legialatix-c  j»»»t  in 
lating  old  ctutoms  or  eiiactiD( 
risioiifl   of   ^Dcnl  authority." 
Kcl<^  ia  Dot   a  code  n  nock  I 
hntidhouk  :  but  it  niarkaaeriidiill 
Eoipire,  aa  a  l«gialator^i  ncofulli 
alteml  ronditioiia. 

official  entertainen  of  nlntkn. 


.J^ 
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-cause  punishment  And  not  one  of  those  who  keep  His  com- 
'maadiuents  or  who — save  the  mark !— 4i6regard  His  statutes, 
shall  fail  to  receive  the  approprinte  recomjiense  for  his  deeds. 
Tor  it  was  God  who  declared  both  these  things  aforetime ;  and 
the  power  of  His  words,  charged  with  immutability  and  meting 
to  the  work  of  each  man  its  deserts,  shall  not  (in  the  words  of 
^e  Gospel)  pass  away.  .  .  . 

"  Whence,  husied  with  such  cares,  and  watching  with  sleep- 
less mind  tbo  discovery  of  those  things  which  please  God  and 
are  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  preferring  Justice  to  all 
things  terrestrial,  as  the  proviiler  of  things  celestial  and  as 
being,  by  the  power  of  Him  who  is  worshipped  in  her,  shai-per 
than  any  sword  a^'aiiist  foes ;  knowing,  moreover,  that  the 
laws  enacted  by  previous  Emperors  have  been  written  in  many 
books,  and  being  aware  that  the  sense  thereof  is  to  some 
difl&cnlt  to  understand,  to  others  absolutely  unintelligible,  and 
especially  to  those  who  do  not  reside  in  tliis  ovx  imperial  city, 
protected  of  God ;  we  have  called  Nicetaa,  tlie  most  illnstrions 
Patrician,  our  quaestor,  and  the  most  illustrious  ratriciana 
Kicetas  and  Marlnus,  and  our  most  illustrious  cousulars  and 
comptrollers  {avTtypa^^h),  and  others  who  have  the  fear  of 
God,  and  we  have  ordered  that  all  their  books  should  be 
collected  in  our  palace.^  And  having  examined  all  with  care- 
ful attention,  going  through  both  the  contents  of  those  books 
and  our  own  new  enactments,  we  considered  it  right  that  the 
dccisinns  in  many  cases  and  the  la'n's  of  contract  and  tlie 
respective  penalties  of  crimes  should  be  repeated  more  lucidly 
and  minutely,  in  onler  to  a  eusyno(»Lic  knowledge  of  the  force 
of  such  pious  laws  and  to  facility  in  decirling  matters  clearly, 
and  to  a  just  prosecution  of  the  guilty,  and  to  the  restraint 
and  correction  of  those  who  have  a  natural  propensity  to  evil- 
doing. 

"  But  those  who  have  been  appointed  to  administer  the  law, 
we  do  exhort  and  command  to  abstain  from  all  human  pas- 
sions ;  and  from  a  sound  understanding  to  bring  forth  the 
sentences  of  true  justice,  and  neither  to  despise  the  poor  nor 
to  permit  a  powerful  transgressor  to  go  unconvicted.  .  .   , 


'  UiUiy  of  thcfli>  books  vera  doobt- 

[Isas  records  of  precL-tlcnts  and  cnntcmu. 

Tho  Bcloga  proWbl)-  contoiiu  UtU«  ii«w 

leguUUoD,  and  ttic  appendices  to  ft 


(military,  agricultural,  and  mnritiiuc), 
to  be  8po)ci-n  of  henaft^r,  ore  merely 
n^ijUra  of  custoou. 
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"Let  those,  and  tliose  only,  who  participate  in  sense  and  reason 
and  know  clearly  what  true  justice  is,  exercise  straight  \ision 
ill  their  judgnieuta  and  without  passion  assign  to  each  his  deserts. 
For  30  also  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  giveth  unto  them  far  more  abundantly  the  knowledge  of 
justice  and  revealeth  thoso  things  that  are  hard  to  discover,  who 
also  made  Solomon  truly  wise,  when  he  sought  out  justice,  and 
granted  him  the  privilege  of  successfully  hitting  the  mark  in 
the  sentence  pronounced  to  the  two  women  in  the  matter  of  the 
child.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  just  to  abstain  from  all  taking  of  presents.  For  it 
has  been  written,  '  Woe  unto  them  who  justify  the  um-iglitwius 
for  the  sake  of  gifts  and  declining  the  paths  of  the  humble  take 
away  from  him  the  right  of  the  just  man.  Their  root  will  be 
OS  ash  and  their  ilower  wiU  come  uj)  as  dust,  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  fulfil  the  law  of  the  Lord.'  Presents  and  gifts 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise.  Therefore,  being  solicitous  to  pnt 
an  end  to  such  wicked  gaiuj  we  liave  determined  to  provide 
from  our  Patrimony  (o-axeWtof )  sahirics  for  the  most  illustrious 
quaestor,  for  the  comptrollers,  and  for  all  the  officials  employed 
in  administering  justice,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  receive 
nothing  wliatever  from  any  person  whatever  who  is  tried  before 
them ;  in  order  that  what  is  said  by  the  prophet  may  not  be 
fulfilled  in  us,  '  he  sold  justice  for  money,'  and  tliat  we  may 
not  incur  the  indignation  of  God,  as  transgressors  of  his  com- 
mandments." 

This  preface  shows  clearly  the  decline  that  had  taken  place 
both  in  legal  knowledge  and  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  also  the  earnest  purpose  of  reform  that  animate 
Leo.  But  what  especially  strikes  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
the  language  of  Qaius  or  Tril)onian  is  tlie  ecclesiastical  note 
which  characterises  both  the  preface  and  other  parts  of  the 
Eclogo.  The  point  of  view  of  the  old  Poman  jurists  liad 
been  almost  completely  lost,  and  tlie  spirit  of  Roman  law  bad 
been  transformed  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Cliristendom.' 
ileu  tried  now  to  base  jurisprudence  on  revelation,  and  to 
justify  laws  by  verses  of  scripture.  The  judgment  of  .Solomon 
became  a  sort  of  commonplace  which  pious  lawyers  quoted  for 


4 


*  Ths  cLristiiLti  point  of  rievr  is  of 
coarse  often  manifested  in  th«  con»tt- 


tutioDs  of  Justini&n,  bat  not  u  affeetiDg 

legal  [iruiciiileo. 
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edificfttion  ;  Trhile  in  the  proceedings  of  law  courts  the  venerable 
and  myslk  Komaus,  Titus  and  Seias,  were  deposed  in  fa%'our  of 
the  scriptnral  worthies  Peter  and  Vaul.  As  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  this  change  wc  may  note  that,  in  the  first  title  of  the 
treatise  which  ia  bt-'forti  ua,  law  is  defined  t<j  be  "  thu  discovery 
of  God  "  as  well  as  a  political  or  social  compact.  In  the  second 
title,  where  the  duties  aud  functions  of  the  Emperor  are  set 
forth,  it  is  explained  that  it  devolves  upon  iiini  to  maintain  (1) 
all  things  laid  down  in  scripture,  (2)  all  the  enactments  of  the 
seven  holy  synods,  (8)  the  Roman  laws.  It  is  stated  moret>ver 
to  be  highly  important  that  he  should  hold  correct  theological 
opinions,  and  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  defined. 

All  this  harmonises  with  the  general  thenrj-  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Empire,  which  is  enunciated  in  terms  that  expressly 
affirm  tlie  preponderance  of  the  ecclesiastical  element  The 
constitution  of  the  State  is  compared  to  the  organism  of  a  man 
(in  the  third  title),  and  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  am 
declared  to  bo  the  two  chief  parte.  Consequently,  as  the  well- 
being  of  a  body  depends  on  the  unison  of  the  chief  organs,  the 
peace  ami  happiness,  both  bodily  and  ghostly,  of  the  subjects 
depend  on  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  l*atriarch  and  the 
Eiiiptiror.'  In  point  of  fact,  though  not  in  name,  the  Koman 
Empire  of  Leo  III,  or  the  Eastern  !Raman  Empirt'-  of  Basil  I., 
was  as  much  a  Hohj  Roman  Empire  as  the  Western  Empue 
of  the  Othoa. 

The  Kcloga  gives  a  short  account  of  the  duties  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  of  the  Patriarch,  of  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
of  the  quaestor,  aud  of  the  provincial  governors,  and  supplies  us 
here  with  some  interesting  infonnation.-  The  true  aim  of  the 
Emperor  is  stated  to  be  the  conferring  of  benefits,  while  his 
sjiecial  objects  are  (1)  to  preserve  the  strength  which  his  Empu-e 
has,  (2)  to  recover  lost  dominions  by  sleepless  care,  (3)  to  make 
fresh  acquisitions  by  wisdom  and  just  triumphs.  In  interpret- 
ing the  laws  he  must  regunl  the  custom  of  the  State  as  a  clue, 
and  if  he  errs,  should  err  on  the  side  of  clemency. 


'  Keverthctcss  the  Enijicror,  not  tUo 
Patriarch,  ia  tbo  reprBaeutativa  of  St. 
Prtpr  ill  Uip  East,  wi  tlio  Pu|H]  is  in  tlio 
West ;  ttiiii  thia  Ajioslolic  rainion  ia 
alludod  to  in  the  Fn>rM«  to  the  Ecloga 
tfau :  Got)  "  baa  ordered  as  to  feed  bis 


flacV.likePetflrUiPchioroftlieapastlos." 
It  wtll  beaeeo  b«lovr,  cap.  iv.,  that  Pope 
Orojfory  II  ncogiiifiCHl  tliis  iioaitiou  of 
tb«  Emperor. 

*  III  cftp.  xiii.  below,  tbifl  iufoiDU' 
tioQ  wiU  bo  utilised. 
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From  the  functions  of  the  various  members  of  the  impcoitl 
government  the  treatise  posses  first  to  personal  law,  then  u 
obligations  and  actions,  and  finally  to  public  law  (crimina]  iqj 
military).  Thus  rml  law  ia  alinaat  entirely  omittod,  and  etoi 
the  important  subject  of  serviiudes  is  not  mentioned ;  'whence 
it  is  evident  that  in  this  department  it  was  considered  expodJeQi 
to  allow  local  customs  to  continue. 

The  great  interest  of  the  Ecloga  is  the  clear  view  wLkb  ii 
gives  us  of  the  tendencies  of  Roman  law  as  they  develiijieij 
under  the  christian  influences  of  the  Middle  A^  TiLbont 
reference  to  past  legislation.  This  medieval  development  m 
cut  short  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  return  to  JufilimaEM: 
law,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  first  ISasil  and  carrlul  oM 
by  the  sixth  Leo.^  It  is  especially  iustnictive  to  compare  tlit 
Ecloga  with  the  Code  of  Justinian  on  the  subject  of  ntatriagi 
and  divoi-ce.  The  influence  of  Christiauity  on  the  legal  a» 
ception  of  the  conjugal  relation  was,  ns  Zachaiia  remarks,  saril 
up  to  the  time  of  Justinian ;  and  it  was  the  Isauhan  Empma! 
who  really  introduced  a  christian  legislation  on  the  subject- 
following  points  are  worthy  of  note:  (1)  Justinian  pei 
concubinage,  while  Leo  and  Constanttue  ordained  thai  enef 
concubine  was  to  he  considered  a  wife.  (2)  The  Ecloga  atailir 
institutes  punishments  for  fornication,  which  the  laxer  Uitnf 
earlier  days  had  regarded  as  a  venial  immorality,  to  be  lUt 
with  by  the  Church.  (3)  The  Ecloga  required  the  conseai<^ 
both  parents  to  the  marriage  of  their  child,  while  Ihu  older  li« 
recognised  only  the  father.  In  this  point  Basil  retumol  to  (111 
rule  of  Justinian.  (4)  The  marriage  of  Christiaus  vritb  Jm 
had  been  forbidden  by  Justinian,  but  uot  the  marri^  <l{ 
Christiaus   with   heretics.     The   Ecloga   assumes    the  hdta 


'  ZwdisrU  ?(m  Ling«nUial  (OeatJt.  dca 
^.-rim.  Reehtu,  PrefaiM,  p.  v.)  observea 
the   onAlog)'  in   the  development    of 

«riTftte  law  bctwemi  the  Eut  nnd  the 
Jtnt.  "Aiich  l)ci  ik-n  Ttrzaiitiiieni 
ISsBt  rich  oiuv  tuittcUlterlicue  Bed)t»- 
IrildUDK  (im  *^  t>>e  ix.  JnhrhuDtlvrt) 
DQteiwieiden,  wekho  durch  die 
RMtanratioit  dea  J[uitiniiiiiei«>h<!n 
Recht«  wie  spator  im  AbeDJlatide  durcb 
die  Reception  desselben  unterbrocbeo 
imd  tluixlikreuzt  wm3."  On  the  other 
hftod,  iu  rc^;!uxl  to  coustitntion&l  kw 
there  i»  uot  an  analogy  1>ut  a  coctnst ; 


westwii  kings  and  priocei  ht,n  n; 
limited  sorereifn  tiAxU  at  trU  U 
gtadualU  win  rnU  rtghta,  wfaem  tk-l 
eutem  Emparor  start*  with  fall  V^{ 
which      bccumea    sraduallT    rw9M| 
There  is  also  an  obvious  wfatM  h 
thvrcUticme  of  Stateand  Cburtk.  Th' 
contrast  between  the  praotiosi 
tiou  of  the  iconoclasts  and  tb 
chroaiatic  resaicitation  of  tniliE 
the  MAoedontao  Bmneron  is  i 
by  Skabalonoriteh,  FvaaUyilnii 
arstto,  p.  241, 
*  Zacfaaria,  ih.  p.  87. 
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relation,  which  had  beeu  coudemued  by  the  QuiuLscxt  Council, 
to  be  illegal  (5)  The  Ecloga  forbade  tlie  marriage  of  cousins 
to  the  sixth  or  even  seventh  degree.'  In  regard  to  divorce,  the 
contrast  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  legislation  is  8trikiiif».' 
The  general  principle  of  Justinian  and  his  lawyers  was  that  all 
contracts  and  agreeiueuts  made  by  men  are  dissoluble  by  the 
consent  of  both  parties ;  and  an  arranjjement  n**  lictai  divertcre 
was  invalid.  Heiico  divorces  could  take  place  by  private 
agreement  without  the  intervention  of  a  court.  But  instead  of 
the  secular  and  rational  principle  underlyinj^  the  legislation  of 
Justinian,  the  Ecluga  adopts  the  religious  principle  that  man 
and  wife  are  one  flesh,  and  refuses  to  permit  divorce  except  in 
four  cases,  namely :  (1)  if  the  wife  commit  adultery,  {2)  if  the 
husband  be  prnved  to  be  inipiitent,  (3)  if  eitlier  spouse  circulate 
calumnies  which  endanger  the  life  of  the  other,  (4)  if  either 
spouse  be  afllicted  with  leprosy.  It  appears  that  adultery  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  was  not  a  valid  cause  for  divorce. 
Many  avoided  this  stringent  law  by  acting  as  sponsors  to  their 
own  children  and  thus  incapacitating  themselves  from  further 
intercourse  with  their  spouses,  but  in  the  year  780  Leo  IV 
strictly  forbade  this  artihce  for  annulling  the  marriage  bond. 
In  the  Basilica,  however,  the  older  and  laxer  law  is  restored. 
In  regard  to  a  third  marriage,  the  Ecloga  atTects  to  regard  such 
an  act  as  inconceivable,  and  it  was  definitely  forbidden  by  Irene 
in  800.' 

The  patria  potestas  is  another  matter  in  which  the  Jus- 
tinianean  and  Isauriau  attitudes  notably  differ.  Tx)ng  before 
Justinian,  the  power  of  the  father  over  the  person  and  property 
of  his  children  had  been  growing  weaker ;  it  had  become  easy  to 
obtain  emancipation ;  and  practically,  though  not  theoretically, 
the  maternal  had  become  equal  to  the  paternal  influence  in 
guiding  the  life  of  the  son.  But  here  Justinian  preserved  the 
letter  of  the  old  law  and  did  not  bring  the  theory  into  accord 
with  practice ;  the  father  still  retains  his  old  rights  over  his 


'  It  mny  )>o  not«illIt«t  t]m  Ecloga  «u- 
acted  that  the  marriiijio  coutract  aaQiil  J 
1)1)  rrgularly  written  ii  ryvpi^u  wpoi- 
K^Mv  >^fi^\aJoi> ;  only  incase  of  poverty 
itiiii):)it1i<jmai1eJi'tL*Xi)7Jtii(bcn<mictioa) 

RaJUi:,  p.  51),     Tb»  word  tiXtrtla.  cune 
to  mean  the  marriage  oeromony. 
VOL.  U 


'  Zachariii,  t'A.  p.  S5  iqq. 

*  la  regard  to  tho  common  propertyaf 
married  peofile  (tho  dox  and  tbe  prcjit/T 
jiitptiad  donatio),  tho  Kclora  gireii  mors 
rights  in  caae  of  oae  aumror  than  tlie 
CoJux.  Hero  Bgaiii  wa  wv  the  [inn- 
ciple  or  thb  unity  oX  tlio  sixmaea  (f6. 
p.  07). 
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son'a  person  and  jjroperty ;  auJ  the  son  is  only  penmUed 
have  the  independent  dispoBal  of  his  eagirtnae  pccaJium, 
Ecloga  here  adapts  the  law  to  the  fact  and  sets  aside 
Goman    conception   of   the  patAa  jtoiestas.      Kqua)  dut 
rights  are  assigned  to  both  the  mother  and  the  father,  and  ttii 
as  long  as  either  parent  is  olive  ito  guardian^  is  reqttifiit& 
personal  consequences  of  the  patriapottJiias  disappear,  and 
the  monagemeiit  of  the  son's  property  is  still  in  the  hands 
the  parents,  this  is  consideretl  not  so  much  a  legal  rij^hl  u . 
parental  care  for  the  interests  of  the  children. 

The  publication  of  the  Ecloga  was  accompanied  by 
special  codes  embodying  and  sanctioning  the  ciistoma 
regulated  military,  agricultural,  and  maritime  afl'ain. 
Maritime  Code  (No/*o?  NavrtAcov),  known  as  the  Rhodiui  Ut^j 
I'hodes  having  been  in  old  days  a  centre  of  ocean  traffic,  aliovtj 
us  that  in  the  eighth  century  mercantile  trade  by  sea  cbI 
carried  on  by  companies.^  Tlie  Aleditcrranean  was  infesJeif 
by  Slavonic  and  Saracen  pirates,  and  sea  commerce  vu  vj 
dangerous  that  merchants  and  skippers  could  not  undeitslis  ill 
except  on  condition  that  the  risk  should  be  common.  Hn 
the  Isaurian  Emperors  lay  down  the  law  timt  in  case  of  d^  j 
or  carj^o  being  injured  by  an  accident  for  which  no  one  cube' 
blamed,  the  loss  ia  to  be  borne  jointly  by  the  skipper,  the  oiM 
of  the  freight,  and  tlie  travellere.' 

The  Agricultural  Code  (No/kw  Tetopytico^i)  *  leads  n  n] 
consider  the  important  question  as  to  the  changes  whidi  Wj 
taken  place  in  the  agricultural  population  and  in  the  in8tititliBl| 
of  serfdom  since  the  fifth  century.  A  great  but  silent 
tion  had  been  accoiriplished  in  the  intervening  ages,  bo 
that  it  haa  been  left  unnoticed  by  the  writers  whose  worb  bf|] 
come  down  to  us,  but  deducible  with  absolute  certain^  i 
a  comparison  of  the  legislation  of  the  eighth  with  tlie  l^l 
of  the  fuurth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.     The  institutiouofl 


'  I'he  IsiuhAn  Emperors  adapted  the 
jtrinriple  or^iianlianKliip  to  ci'^lunast i- 
cal  inj>titati'i>ii!(,  for  ic  ca»c  tho  parcnu 
made  no  arraneemfDt  bciforv  duatb  the 
mn  of  Uic  childtt'D  was  to  bo  entrusted 
to  Kune  rclifrious  hoiue  audi  as  an 
ip^vfOTfo^im'.  Hvro  the  Basilica  n* 
tomed  to  the  lav  of  Juniuian  (Zacbarta, 
0«aeh.  da  ^.-rim.  RttJUa,  p.  100). 
It  may  bo  further  noted  that  in  the 


Kclosa  th«  old  diatioctioa  of  J 
aiitl  boMTum  fomano  duaj 
p.  1«B). 

>  Tfii  p.  SM. 

'  A  p.  396.    TkcM  flsl 
if  they    wen    not   lamtd 
aneoiutly  with  the   EcJo^ 
appeaTflu  aoon  after  it. 

*  It  wasaaystemofpelioi 
for  the  oountrr  (i^  p.  SU  ijf  ] 
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colonate  has  been  slowly  imdenninetl,  ami  by  tlie  age  of  tbe 
iconoclasts  has  completely  disappeared ;  in  the  Af^ricultural 
>Code  there  is  no  mention  of  the  mlxripticiV' ;  aud  we  lind  uo 
cultivRtors  fastened  to  the  soil  by  the  chains  of  law.  Peasants 
of  two  kinds  are  mentioned,  and  both  classes  are  in  tverj 
sense  free.  There  are  (1)  peasants  who  are  allowed  by  a 
proprietor^  to  settle  on  his  land  and  cultivate  it,  but  they  can 
leave  it  when  they  like,  thougli  they  are  obliged  to  com- 
pensate the  proprietor  for  any  loss  accruing  to  him  from  their 
untimely  departure.  As  rent  for  the  land  these  tenants  paid 
the  landlord  a  tithe  of  the  pruduce  (/ioprij)/  aud  hence  they 
were  calle<l  fioprirai.  There  are  (2)  free  communes  of  peasants, 
who  possess  laud  in  common,  which  they  divide  among  the 
members.  Each  member  («o*vo>i/o*f)  farms  the  land  either  him- 
self or  with  the  help  of  slaves ;  or  even  rents  it  or  part  of  it  to 
some  other  person  on  condition  of  receiving  a  percentage  of  the 
profits. 

When  we  proceed  to  inc^uire  how  this  change  *  in  the 
economical  condition  of  the  provinces  came  ahont,  and  Isow  serf- 
dom disappeared,  we  are  reduced  to  speculation.  It  is  clear 
tliat  Llie  explanation  of  these  facts  must  lie  partly  in  changes 
in  the  national  character  and  partly  in  the  external  history  of 
the  Empire.  Now  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
population,  both  in  the  European  and  in  the  Asiatic  pro\'ince8, 
since  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  north-western 
regions  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  the  Balkan  peninsula  had  been 
filled  with  Slavonic  settlers ;  while  the  other  provinces  of  Asia — 
Syria  had  been  lost — were  colonised  by  the  free  JIardaitcs  and 
in  the  east  by  Armenians.  The  new  settlers  were  not  accustomed 
to  the  colonate  and  the  system  which  enchained  the  son  to  the 

SkabmlonoTitch  (already  referred  to), 
KunMiy*tw  Oomuiftrfifv  i  Turrtov  V 
xi.  Viki.  In  the  tiftb  cha|>ler  tbe 
author  nets  forth  tnost  luciJly  the 
iiatiirv  of  tbo  change  and  its  cauaes ;  and 
the  {TDportance  of  ths  Slavonic  el«m«nt 
ill  bringing  n\mal  tbp  ehsiigff  Is  nstor- 
ully  not  u«Kl^'tM  by  a  Russian  scholar. 
It  is  ntmnK<^  tliat  Finlay  ili<l  not  grsHp 
ihefsct  ofthiscliatigv  ortheim{Hirtaiicc 
of  the  y&fiotrtupyuiit.  Jlta  declino  of 
"  predial  slavery  '  did  not  pwrsjw  him, 
hut  he  did  not  SM  that  the  colonate 
W1U  ft  tiling  uf  the  iiBst.  (Cf.  Finlsy, 
U.  \i.  220.) 


'  Zhcii».n&,GfiieA.dci(fr.-r6iiu  JUehtJi, 

rSll.     Cf.  slwve,  nil.  i.  jj,  '215,  tvlir-m 
]K)int«d  ont  that  M.  FiiKtel  ile  Cou- 
langM  is  mistaken  on  this  jwirit. 

*  Callwl     x'^P^^^*      (tetiiiclaviiia, 
Jur.  Or.-Rom.  H.  ]>.  258). 

*  A  titho  wu  thi)  uBual^  but  not 
^iDTariftble  rent.  Sometimas  no  Il-ss 
'than  halftlisprotiace  wfnt  to  tlieUnd- 

lord  {i^fuaila.),  Leunclaviuii,  ib.    Tbit 
tithe  sy)!t«in  is  thns  r^r^o^iwd,  ttoprtrov 

*  Fur  this  iliwusnion  I  miist  scknow- 
Iwlge   my  debt    to  the   wort    of  N. 
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profession  of  the  falher ;  and  tlie  Koman  Emperors,  who  were 
straining  evei^'  nerve  to  beat  back  Persians  or  Avars  or  Saracens, 
werti  not  injudicious  enough  to  force  the  colonate  upon  them. 
Moreover,  during  the  Persian  and  Saracen  invasions  the  colons 
were  doubtless  called  upon,  if  not  for  offensive,  at  least  for 
defensive  military  serWce,  and  the  continuance  of  this  abnormal 
state  of  things  must  have  led  to  praclic^  changes  in  their 
position.  When  new  cultivators  were  settled  in  a  district,  the 
condition  of  the  old  cultivatora  who  had  lived  under  the 
colon  systera  must  have  been  grathially  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  new  settlers.  Biit,  in  addition  to  this,  the  invasions  of  the 
Avars,  Slaves,  and  Bulgarians  in  Pairope,  and  of  t!ie  Persians  and 
Saracens  in  Asia,  had  depopulated  wholly  or  partially  many 
districts.  The  peaaantfl  were  eitlier  slaiu,  or  led  ca]itive,  or 
compelled  to  flee  to  other  provinces.  In  the  last  case,  the 
»eneral  confusion  occasioned  by  constant  invasions  secured  the 
fugitives  from  Iminj;  recalletl  to  their  old  state  of  serfdom ;  and 
we  may  conjecture  that  when  captives  were  redeemed  from  an 
enemy  those  wlio  had  been  serfs  were  allowed  to  settle,  on  new 
conditions,  in  the  provinces. 

Thus  the  continuous  invasions  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  to  the  end  of  tlie  seventh  operated  both  directly  and 
indirectly  in  the  abolition  of  the  colonate — directly  by  removing 
the  serfs,  indirectly  by  changing  tlie  character  of  tlie  population. 
Now  the  latter  change  has  a  pecidiarity  which  throws  further 
light  on  the  problem  before  us. 

The  most  important  new  element  in  the  population  waa  the 
Slavonic  One  point  of  difference  between  the  Slaves  and 
the  Germans  was  that  the  Slaves  had  no  institution  correspond- 
ing to  the  German  latti.  The  Slaves  had  slaves,  but  they  bad 
no  free  eultivatora  attached  to  tlie  soil.  Kow  the  development 
of  the  Roman  colonate  in  its  later  stages  was  closely  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  Germans  iu  the  Empire  ;  and  the  success 
of  the  system  was  certainly  due  partly  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
Gennans.  familiar  with  the  notion  of  laeti,  readily  adapted 
themselves  to  the  institution  of  the  coloni}  "  But  the  Institu- 
tion which  was  sij^iified  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  the  word 
ivaTToypatftoc  was  strange  to  the  spirit  of  the  Slavonic  race ;  the 
Slaves  did  not  undemtand  it  and  conid  not  reconcile  themsetves 

'  This  u  justly  iDsiBtfiJ  on  by  Skahalonovitcb,  op.  cit.  jtp.  2S%  240. 
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to  it  A  direct  result  of  the  intrusion  rtwI  settlement  of  the 
Slaves  was  the  abolition  of  this  iustitution  ;  the  tie  connecting 
tlie  peasants  and  the  soil  waa  broken,  the  peasants  ceased  to  be 
serfs  and  received  the  right  of  free  movement  from  place  to 
place."  '  The  new  Slavonic  settlements  reacted  oa  the  condition 
of  the  colons  and  adscnjjticii. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  Slaves  were  mainly  inflneatial  in 
bringing  about  this  cliange  is  coufinutd  by  tlie  existence  of 
]>easant  comrannities,  attested  by  the  A<»ric\iltural  Code  of  the 
Isaurian  sovereigns.  Besides  the  new  class  of  free  tenants 
"  there  appeared  peasant  comniunities  which  were  organised  by 
Slaves  in  the  provinces  occupied  by  them,  according  to  Slavonic 
custom,  and  which,  it  may  be,  were  burrowed  from  tbe  Slaves 
by  peasants  of  other  nationalities  subject  to  the  Byzantine 
Krapira"  * 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  Roman  institution  of  the 
colonate  worked  out  a  natural  development  amon^  the  Teutonic 
nations  of  the  West,  It  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Koniau  Kmpire 
itself,  where  new  conditions  were  t«  lead  to  a  ^eat  stniggle, 
in  the  ninth  and  following  centimes,  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  proprietors.  The  colonate  did  not  ariae  again  in  the  East, 
and  references  to  tliis  system  in  the  Basilica  are  anachronisms, 
having  no  application  to  contemporary  society,  but  merely 
repeated  fnim  the  Code  of  .Tnstinian. 


As  the  iconodulic  chroniclers  did  not  know,  or  did  not 
care  to  tell  of  Leo's  beueficial  reforms,  we  are  left  in  the  dark 
fts  to  tjie  details.  The  sncces-ses  j^nined  during  his  own  reign 
against  the  Saracens,  the  succes-scs  gained  by  his  son  Constnn- 
tine  against  the  Bulgarians,  indicate  that  he  restored  the  relaxed 
tliscipline  ancl  imjuoved  the  efhciency  "f  thu  military  forces.' 
If  he  did  not  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  dimmished  Empire, 
he  made  it  firm  and  compact  from  Hnemus  to  Taurus.  He 
also  improved  tlie  police  control  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 


'  t  tXBiuIftte  from  Skabalonoritch, 
r.  240.  •  lb. 

"  The  strictneM  of  military  discip- 
line cnfort'i-d  liy  thn  iNiuriaiis  m»y  tic 
K'smc^'l  from  the  r^iiot  CTjMtrtwriK^t. 
T1)f  1«n-  (LrnnrUvitiN,  \u  2t»)  thai 
men  eondeinnc<l  for  ndulter^*  were  not 
nUaveil  to  urre  Li  worthy  of  notica ; 


And  also  theUwthatAitoMi^rconnivinf); 
at  tliu  atUilten*  of  his  wife  sliouM  Iw 
cashiered.  Soldiers  were  not  allored 
Ui  busy  thrmwivtfa  wilIi  ugrimilturu  or 
mercliiiuijijrt).  nor  to  ho  tfi^uti  or  «ui«- 
ties  for  iit!ipr»,  Tntitorocft  <)(>M:trtioa 
n-as  |)unUbed  witli  homble  <IcaUi>  by 
burning  or  crncifisioii  (il.  p.  2S&). 
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provinces ;  but  on  this  subject  we  may  speak  more  convemently 
iu  another  place.  During  the  years  of  anarchy  brigandage 
had  flourished  in  the  liij'hiands  of  Thmce  and  doubtless  alao  in 
the  highknds  of  Asia  Minor.  To  Constantine  V  is  due  the  credit 
of  suppressing  the  hands  of  scainars  which  infested  Tlirace  and 
were  recnuted  by  peasants  whose  lands  !iad  been  wasted  Ijy 
Bulgarians  or  drained  by  heavy  taxation.'  A  notorious  chief 
of  one  of  these  robber  hands  was  made  an  example  by  an 
inhuman  punishment ;  his  extremities  were  amputated  and  he 
waa  dissected  alive  hy  surgeans. 

It  is  certain  tliat  the  financial  condition  of  the  Empire  was 
not  satisfactory  when  Leo  ascended  the  throne.  At  the  time 
of  Philippicus'  succession,^  after  the  death  of  Justinian  Rhinot- 
metos,  the  treasury  was  full,  but  the  voluptuoiw  upstart  spent 
iu  a  sliort  seaaoii  the  greater  part  of  the  treasures.  The 
expenses  inctured  by  Anastasius  in  preparing  for,  and  by  Leo 
in  undergoing,  a  long  siege  were  probably  considerable,  and  the 
revenue  proceeding  from  rlirect  taxation  must  have  been 
appreciably  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  Asia  Minor  had 
been  su  long  exposed  to  annual  invasions,  which  injured  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  may  be  concluded 
that  Leo  was  anxious  to  improve  the  revenues,  and  that  his 
fiscal  measures  were  not  likely  to  he  lenient.  For  six  or  seven 
years  Asia  Minor  sTiffered  little  from  the  Saracens  and  had 
time  to  recover  its  productiveness  (719-72G);  then  the 
Emperor  saw  good  to  increase  the  burden  suddenly. 

The  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  this  measure  was 
peculiar,  if  I  am  right  iu  interpreting  a  curious  aberration  in 
the  chronology  of  the  time.  I  believe  that  Leo  caused  the 
taxes  which  would  regularly  have  been  paid  iu  two  years  to  be 
paid  in  one  year,  and  that  for  this  purpose  ho  adopted  the 
original  idfia  ttf  altering  the  calendar.^  The  official  modo  of 
reckoning  was  by  indictions;  thus  the  year  current  from 
1st  September  72G  to  Ist  September  727  was  the  tenth  iu- 
diction.     Leo  threw  two  indictions  into  one,  or,  in  other  words. 


i 


IL  r.  U 


'  Set    Zuiiariu,   l)k.    xiv.    cap.   28 : 
<rwpoi>i    xpfitiiTiiif   ix   rSHf    ira\cuoT4puv 

XrfwT«t'pwr,  x.r.X. 

*  Hy    reasons   Tor    departing;    from 
tliQ  roceived  cluonolDgy  will  hi  fonud 


iu  the  Kotfi  at  Uis  end  of  thU  chapter. 
I  would  obMrvs  thai  my  rectification 
of  the  eliroiiology  aud  my  coiy*cture 
an  ti>  the  cause  of  tha  error  are  qtiito 
indfjtcnilent  of  each  other.  Tlie  COD- 
jecCuTQ  may  be  htod^,  but  that  trill  not 
affect  tho  qiintion  (h  thu  actual  dstea. 
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omitt«d  one  indiction,  either  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  (prob- 
ably the  eleventli),  aad  then  exacted  the  double  tribute.  Thus 
the  year  current  from  the  end  of  728  to  the  en<l  of  729  was 
called  in  tlic  official  rccopJs  the  thirteenth  indiction,  whereas  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  reckoning  it  should  have  been  the  twelfth. 
The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  chroniclers,  who 
took  their  dates  from  the  public  records  and  were  not  aware 
that  an  indiction  had  l>een  suppressed,  have  raisle<l  modem 
historians,  who,  when  they  perceived  that  the  indictions  and 
the  years  of  tlie  world  did  not  correspond,  assumed  that  the 
indictions  were  right  and  the  j'ears  of  the  world  wrong.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Constantine  V, 
the  alteration  wan  cancelled  and  the  right  reckoning  restored 
by  counting  two  years  as  one  indiction.  But  for  fifty  years  of 
tlie  eighth  century  all  the  received  dates  are  wrong  by  a  year. 
Leo  III.  for  example,  reigned  a  year  less  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  his  son  Constantine  V  a  year  longer. 

Til  732  Leo  ortlainetl  that  a  register  should  he  kept  of  the 
male  cliildren  boni  in  the  Empire,  a  measure  which  his  religious 
enemies  held  up  to  odium.^  In  tlie  same  year  he  increased 
the  capitation  tax  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  ordained  that  a 
sum  of  tlu'ee  and  a  half  talents  of  gold,  wluch  was  annually 
'paid  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Apostles  at  Old  Kome,  should  be 
paid  to  the  treasurj'. 

A  great  earthquake  wluch  occurred  in  October  739  may 
be  recorded  here,  bec^iiise  it  gave  rise  to  a  new  tax.  Some  of 
the  oldest  monuments  in  the  city  were  thrown  down  by  the 
shock,  the  statue  of  Constantine  the  Great,  at  the  gate  of  Attains  ; 
the  statue  and  sculptured  column  of  Arcadius ;  the  statue  of 
Theodosius  L,  over  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  church  of  Irene, 
close  to  St.  Sophia.  The  land  walls  of  the  city  were  also  sub- 
verted ;  and  in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications  Leo  increased 
the  taxes  by  one-twelfth,  or  a  miliarision.  in  a  nomimi/j.' 

From  Leo's  time  forward  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Kmperor 
to  pay  mtire  direct  personal  attention  to  the  finances  than 
before,*  so   that  the  officer    called   logothetes  was  rather  the 


'  Theof.h.  G221  a.h.,  wlio  cwiiiiMirex 
Leo  to  Pharaoh. 

'  Miliarision  (l^  M.)  =  one-tWfllft!i 
nf  ■  iiumisnia  [Vis.  (td.)=:  two  kcmtia  ; 
heucti  the  tax  was  c4l)ecl  dikeratau. 
Finlay  U  sovon  upun  Leo  for  this  mei- 


sure,  but  it  is  diflicnlt  to  jmlge  of  tho 

circumstaQoca  of  the  cut. 

>  Fiiil»y  iifltlcm  this,  %nA  Kttributeti 
tilt'  iimovatiou  to  L«i — wrongly,  «s  I 
try  to  show. 
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iinperial  secretary  in  fiscal  inattera  than  a  reapon&ible  niiniBtei, 
wMle  the  Emperor  was  himself  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Tliis,  however,  was  a  matter  of  practice  and  not  of  statute,  and 
the  relation  between  the  logothete  and  tlie  sovereign  varied 
occordiug  to  the  judgment  or  character  of  the  latter.  Active 
j)rincea  like  Leo  and  his  son  might  take  the  direction  of  the 
fisc  altogether  into  their  own  hands,  and  leave  to  their  logotbetee 
little  more  thau  routiue  work ;  while  indolent  monorchs  like 
Michael  III,  or  delicate  monarchs  like  T^o  IV,  might  surrender 
a  large  proportion  of  the  financial  administration  into  the  grand 
accountant's  hand.  I  am  not  confident,  however,  that  thia 
change  was  first  introduced  by  Leo ;  I  am  rather  inclined  bo 
believe  that  it  dated  from  the  reign  of  Constans,  one  of  whose 
characteristics  was  the  habit  of  doing  things  himseIC  His 
^andfather  ilcraeliua  was  colled  upon  to  solve  serious  financial 
diiUcultit^a  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  must  have  exer- 
cised a  careful  personal  superxision  over  the  fisc  and  the  "  count 
of  sacred  largesses,"  Now  before  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  we  find  that  this  name  has  become  obsolete,  and  that 
our  historians,  whose  language  generally  echoes  thai  of  their 
sources,  use  the  term  loguthete  (toO  ^^tviKov)}  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  change  of  name  was  concurrent  with  the 
change  in  the  functions  of  the  office,  and  that  tlie  autocratlo 
and  independent  Constans  managed  the  aJTairs  of  the  exchequer 
himself,  and  transformed  the  count  of  sacred  largesses  into  a 
secretary,  who  received  the  name  X^otfe-n;?  rot/  7€i'ucou.  Afi 
the  new  office  was  almost  equivalent  tn  n  private  secretariate, 
it  becomes  intelligible  that  Theodotus,  a  monk,  held  it  lutder 
Justinian  IT,  just  as  freednien  held  such  posts  in  the  early 
Empire. 

'  On  t1)«  financial  oflieere,  see  above,  p.  324  note  2. 


NOTE  ON  THK  CHRONOLOGY  or  the 
EIGHTH  CENTUKY 

From:  the  yc&r  727  A.n.  to  774  a.d.  the  indictiona  and  the  annt 
mwuU  in  the  Chronicle  of  Theophanes  do  not  correspond.  The 
question  is,  arc  hi&  indictiona  or  hi^  anni  mmcdi  right  7  Chrono- 
Ir>gii3ls  iind  historians  (Barunitis,  Pagi,  Muralt,  FinLay,  Schlo&ser, 
Hopf,  Hefete,  etc.)  hava  invariably  accepted  hjis  indictiona  and 
rejected  his  antn  mundi.  For  example,  the  death  of  Leo  HI  took 
place  in  the  ninth  indiction,  which  should  have  been  cuirent  from 
Ist  Scptcmbtrr  740  to  1st  Scptembor  741 ;  and  thus  hiat*>rian8  place 
it  in  June  74  L  On  the  other  band,  the  same  authority  states  that 
the  same  event  happened  in  6233  A.M.,  cnrrent  Ist  September  730 
to  Ut  September  740  ;  and  this  date,  in  opposition  to  the  received 
doctrine,  I  hold  to  be  correct. 

(1)  The  first  (juestion  to  be  doterminad  is,  whether  the  disL-rep- 
ancy  is  merely  dno  to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Theophanes 
himselt  Now  on  this  point  we  fortunately  posisess  a  piece  of  in- 
contestable documentary  evidence  in  the  title  of  tlie  Kclo^  {quoted 
above,  p.  412],  where  that  handbouk  is  stated  to  have  been  i4.sucd 
iv  fLifvl  fuifTTujt    tvS.  9'  €Tti   unit  KTurnwi  itotrfuiv  jir^jj  ,  "in  the  month 

of  March,  ninth  indiction,  6248  A-IL"  In  the  date  of  the  month 
and  indiction  all  the  MSS.  are  at  one  ;  in  the  year  of  the  world  the 
later  MSS.  have  several  variants,  but  the  three  oldest  MSS.  agree 
in  the  date  which  I  have  printed.  Now  G248  of  the  era  of  Con- 
stjintinoplo  corresponds  to  6232  of  the  om  of  Antioch  (or  rather  of 
Pauodurus  the  Kgyptian),  which  was  uaed  by  Theophanca.that  is  739- 
740  A.I).;  wheraaK  the  ninth  indiction,  as  wo  have  accn,  con'csponds 
to  the  year  740-74  L  Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  official  date  of  a 
.contemporary  record  wo  find  the  same  discrepancy  that  we  find  in 
'Theophanes.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  discrepiincy  has  some 
deeper  cause  than  the  error  of  an  individual  chronograph er.' 


'  On  tliU  diflcrepaacy  iu   the  i&U 

tbo  Ecliii}<a,  wri  HoiinliMih,  "Rriech- 

ch<ruint!<clic«  Kwlit,"   in  A'r»^A   und 

frvitr,  !■•  2L5.     He  annmM  tliat  Leo 


cluLDK^tl  tha  anni  mundi:  "man  darf 
.  .  .  h«hsuj)t«ii  diuM  diese  Abwcich- 
uuf{  von  der  gewbhalichen  WVItiira  ntif 
offidellcm  WegaTcTanluKwonlenRei." 
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(3)  Tbe  next  problem  is,  vras  it  the  inilictions  or  Uie  anni  mum^i 
that  irero  tampered  with  in  the  eighth  century  ?  was  an  indiction 

left  out,  or  ■was  a  yenr  of  the  world  countfd  twice  over  ?     Now  orfti 
of  the  most  valuable  tests  of  chronological   dnta  are  Uie  certain 
calculations  of  astronomy,    and  in  this  caso   wo  can    fortunately 
appeal  to  thts  impartial  arbitrator,  as  a  solar  eclipse  which  took] 
place  in  a  year  of  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned  ib  r»- ' 
corded  by  Theopbanes.     Under  G252  A.M.,  corresponding  to  tho 
fourteenth  indiction,  ho  stati.'S  that  un  eclipse  took  place  on  Friday, 
15th  August,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     According  to  the 
received  chronology,  which  accepts  the  ini]ictinn«!  and  rejects  the 
anitx  muwlij  the  eclipse  took  place  in  "CI.     Now  in  761  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  did  take  place,  but  it  was  only  visible  in  Asia,] 
and  the  date  was  Wednesday,  5th  August  (L'art  dt  vMjirr  Us  data,, 
depah  U  nam,  df  N.  S.  vol.  i.  ed.   1783,  p.   66).      Theophane^ 
cannot  have  referred  to  this.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an 
annular  eclipse  on  loth  August  760  (  =  6252  A.M.),  visible  at  throe  in 
the  aftemcon   in  Europe  and  Africa  {ih.):  and  the  15th  August  in 
760  fell  on  Friday.     Thus  astronomy  provfis  that  the  annus  mutuli 
ia  right  And  the  indiction  wrong.     And  this  is  what  we  might 
have  expected  a  priori.     It  is  more  likely  that  the  official  aystemj 
of  reckoning  w:is  nicxlified  than  that  a  temporary  practice  pro-^ 
vailed  of  placing  the  creation  of  the  world  .'iSIO  instead  of  5301 
yesrs  b.4.'. 

Another  point  connected  with  the  same  year  760  confirms  this! 
conchisiun.     Theopbanes  notices  that  Easter  62r>2  fell  on  6th  April, 
but  that  some  celebrated  it  on  13th  April.     Now,  Jjister  actually 
fell  on  6th  April  in  760,  and  not  in  761. 

(3)  1  must  now  notice  some  pointa  that  apparently  mako  agaimt 
this  conduction.     In  five  ca>tcs  besides  those  mentioned,  Tlieophanc^j 
in  stating  the  day  of  the  month,  adds  the  day  of  the  week.     (a)j 
6232  =  ninth  indiction,  he  makes  26th  October  fall  on  Wednesday.) 
According  to  tho  received  date  this  year  was  740,  according  to  my 
theorj-  739.     Adding  together  3,  the  fnictirretU  of  739,  and  2,  the 
riguiier  sohtre  of  October,  wo  Hnd  that  in  that  year  1st  October  fell 
on  (2  +  3  =  5)  Thursday,  and  therefore  26lh  October  on  Monday; 
whereas  in  740  (a  leap  year)  lat  October  was  Saturday  and  26tliij 
October  Wednesday,     (h)  6235  a.m^  twelfth  indictioiL     Valid  was 
slain  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  16th  April.     This  suits  744,  the 
received  date  (antatr.  =  3,  r^g.  =  1  .*.  let  April  =  Wednesday,   16th 
April  ^  Thursday),      (c)  6254  A.iL  =  first  indiction,  30tli   June  = 
Thursday,  which  suits  763,  not  762.     (i/)  6260  A.M.  =  seventh  in- 
diction, Ist  April  =  Satnrdny,  which  suits  7G9,  not  768. 

These  four  cases  seem  inconsistent  with  my  theory  and  favourable 
U>  the  received  doctrine.  Another  case  still  remains,  (e)  6221 
A.M.  =  thirteenth    indiction,   7tli    January  =  Tuesday.       This    suits 
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neither  729,  my  date,  nor  730,  the  received  date.  In  799  {rmmn:  5 
+  T4<f.  2  =  7;  hence  1st  Jaimory  =  Saturday)  Tth  Jauiiary  =  Friday, 
in  7.10  7th  Januarj- =  Saturday  (Hefela  proposea  to  read  if '  =  17, 
which  would  suit  730).  In  this  case,  on  either  theory  Theophanes 
is  wrong,  and  I  think  we  may  infer  that  the  mistake  is  due  to  his 
own  calculation.  I  suspect  that  in  many  instancL'S  his  uutbonties 
supplied  only  the  day  of  the  month,  and  that  he  reckoned  the  day 
of  the  week  him.wlf.     This  at  least  seems  a  case  of  mi*- reckoning. 

If  this  be  60,  we  can  explain  a,  b,  c,  d.  Suppose  that  Theophanes 
was  writing  his  Chronicle  iu  the  year  800  ( =  eighth  in  diction),  and 
wished  to  Knd  out  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  lat  of  Apiil  fell  in 
768  -  6260  A.M-  —  seventh  indiction.  Knowing  that  in  the  present 
year,  800,  1st  April  was  Thursday,  ho  might  reckon  hack  to  the 
year  768,  taking  leap  years  into  account;  and  in  doing  this  it 
would  be  very  natural  for  him  to  coimt  by  indictionii.  Ho  might 
thus  conclude  that  from  April  76S  to  April  800  there  were  thirty- 
one  years  (8  +  15  +  8  =  31),  whereas  there  were  really  thirty-two 
(800  -  768  =  32).  This  mistake  would  he  duo  to  not  understanding 
that  the  twt'lfth  indiction  was  spread  out  over  two  years,  6265  and 
6366  (September  772  to  September  774);  and  it  is  clear  from  his 
Chronicle  that  he  had  not  gi'asped  this  curious  fact  Hence 
Tfacophanes,  wishing  to  calculate  for  7C8,  would  have  really  calcu- 
lated for  709. 

In  any  case,  I  submit  that  ,the  little  phalanx  u,  h,  r,  t/is  not  strong 
enough  to  contend  against  the  snlar  eclipse,  combined  with  the  date 
of  Easter  760,  and  supported  by  the  antecedent  probability  that 
the  indictions  were  more  likely  to  be  modified  than  the  years  of  the 
world,  which  had  no  i-efereuca  to  practical  questions.  If  any 
ecclesiastical  theorist  had  induced  the  Homan  world  for  half  the 
eighth  century  to  adopt  a  new  era,  we  shoidd  cei-taiiily  have  hoard 
of  it ;  whereas  a  change  iu  the  indictions  made  for  fiscal  purposes 
{if  the  conjecture  I  put  forward  in  the  foregoing  chapter  he  well 
founded)  belongs  to  that  class  of  things  which  chroniclers  either  do 
not  know  or  do  not  doigu  to  tell. 

In  investigating  this  question  I  naturally  turned  to  Muralt,  but 
derived  little  aaaistance.  His  hook  niakej*  us  regret  that  Clinton 
did  not  go  further  than  641.  It  is  on  the  edit,  of  George  Hamar- 
tolus  rather  than  on  tho  E3$ai  de  Ckronogmpkie  btfzautine  that 
Muralt's  fame  will  rest. 


r 


CHAPTEIl    III 


THE    ICONOCLASTIC   MOYEMIKT 


The  Hstorical  import  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  as 
conceive  it,  did  not.  consist  iu  the  mere  definite  point  at  issQo] 
concerning  the  worship  or  reverence  paid  to  sacred  picturea^' 
but  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  niovoiacut  represented  a  great 
reactiou  against  the  ;^oss  superstition  which  huug  as  a  cloiidj 
over  Christendom.     The  adoration  of  pictures  tends  to  l)ecome' 
a  most  degi-adcd  fonii  of  superstition,  as  uneducated  miuda 
fail  to  difitin^niish   between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified; 
and  it  natui-aily  leads  to  other  forms  of  credulity.     There  were) 
many  pictures  which,  in  the  belief  of  men,  had  descended  fromj 
heaven,  and  were  not  made  with  hands ;    and  not  only  thai 
populace  but  even  a  Pope  believed  in  the  power  of  ictms  toj 
work  miracles.     Thus  picture-worship  was  selected  by  Leo  th( 
Isaurian  as  the  main  point  of  attack.     But  what  especially! 
Interests  us  and  concerns  history  is,  not   the  details  of  the] 
controversy  itself,  but  the  fact  that  Leo  III,  Constautiuo 
and   their  party  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  rati<mnlisni,  ii 
the   same  sense  that   Luther   was    animated    by  a   spirit 
rationalism.     They  were  opponents,  not  only  of  ieonolatry,  but 
also  of  Mariolatry  ^ ;  they  did  not  believe  in  the  intercession 
saints,  they  abhorred  reliques  which  were  supposed  to  posse 


(wl.  till  Buor).  For  tlii»  niid  the  kiltow- 
ing  c1ixi)Ut,  beside  Tlicoplmncs,  we  have 
the  acts  of  Uio.  BP-venth  Ecumetiical 
Oounci]  in  Gnek  (Mnnsj,  xit.  951  aqq. 
ftiid  xiii.  1-8S1),  nnd  also  the  eaaays 
n^in^t  icoii.o['la»ni  hy  Jnlin  of  Dsmu- 
cus ;    in    I/Atiu    the    most    iiQ[>ortatit 


source  Is  tha  Libfr  Pont\fieaiiM. 
tlio  iconoclastic  pontrovprsy  eccli 
ml  atudenta  may  be  interested  to 
the  jintirrhetiea  of  the  PatriflTch  Kk 
phonia,  jiublishpd  liy  Canlinal  Pitn 
the  1st  vol.  of  hii  SpicHegtum.  Sole. 
nuiue,     Xiccphonlfl   wm   l)crha|is 
ablest  aupporCer  of  imsge-voniliip. 
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i^ic  potencT.  Tfaer  woe,  moreorer,  especuUy  Coosuntine 
r,  the  sirom  foe  of  mxiks,  whom  ther  ja^r  n^ru^ed  as 
he  niainstaTs  of  siqieisddffli  and  mental  degradanou ;  for 
ilthoQgh  the  mmifcs  of  sooth-casteni  Europe  were  on  the  whole 
aore  pions  and  daste  than  their  btethien  in  the  West,  and 
ilthoi^  some  of  them  were  learned  men,  the  laige  majoiitr 
■rere  ignorant,  nanow-niinded,  and  obstinate. 

At  fiist  s^t  it  m^ht  be  thoogfat  that  these  puiists,  who 

]^fened  that  the  walls  oi  their  chniches  should  be  unadorned 

by  rich  pictures  and  mosaics,  and  who.  in  their  zeal,  de$tiored 

valuable  works  ot  art  and  persecuted  their  oppouents,  wei« 

hn»'=^"'1  zealots  and  sconewfaat  rude  pietists,  like  the  Puritans 

of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England*      This  comparison. 

however,  would  be  a  wholly  misleading  one.     The  Isaurian 

finpeiors  and  their  Amorian  successors  were  not  opposed  by 

taj  means  to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world     On  the 

eoDtrary,  one  of  their  rational  principles  was  that  many  things 

iriiich  the  monks  called  pomps  and  vanities  were  really  only 

innocent  and   not   unbecoming  amusements.      The    Emperor 

'  Iheophilus,  who  persecuted  image-worship  in  the  nintli  cen> 

taiy,  was  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  brilliant  monarchs  that 

ever  reigned  at  Byzantium ;  in  Seu^t,  we  may  say  that  he  in- 

tndoced  a  new  period  of  oriental  splendour.     In  the  reign  of 

Cmstantine  Y  the  palace  was  constantly  a  scene  of  frivolity 

tnd  festivity.      The    iconoclasts   were    not   the   apostles   of 

pantanism ;    they  were  the  apostles  of  rationalism,  and  the 

0|^iients  of  extreme  austerity. 

While,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  iconoclasm  was  a 
great  reaction,  from  a  dogmatic  point  of  view  it  was  not  new ; 
it  vaa  coimected  with  old  controversies.  The  objection  of  tlie 
iconoclasts  to  represent  Christ  in  art  was  simply  a  corollary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  monophysites ;  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Dorians  to  Mariolatiy  was  a  thoroughly  monophysitic  feature. 
The  monotheletism  of  the  seventh  century  was  a  connecting 

1  U.  Lmomuuit  {La  Orande^Orkx,  ridicalea    "a  scholar    known    by  hia 

t,  iL  pw  386)  speaks  of  the  movement  ardent  radicalism  "  for  upholding  the 

•■  "U  tentatire  d'nne  sorte  do  calvin-  thesis  that  the  work  of  Leo  ami  Con- 

trnm  anticip^."     It  would  hare  been  stantine  was  an  autici|iation    of   the 

tDore  just  to  say  Lutheranism.     M.  French  Revolution.    Yet  the  thesis  has 

kmonuant  is  not  fair  to  the  iconoclasts  this  much  truth,  that  Loo  and  Constan. 


-  -  might  say  that  he  regards  them      tine  waged  war  a^inat  auperatitiou  aud 
Srtnii  a  ^nth-Italian  biaa.     He  justly     in  the  interests  of  reason  and  education. 
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link  between  monophysitiam  and  icoonclasm ;  but  there  were 
two  new  influences  which  nffected  the  eighth -centuiy  move- 
ment and  gave  it  a  peculiar  character,  namely  the  Paulician 
doctrines  and  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  no  historical  or  other  works 
composetl  by  iconoclasts  (with  the  exception  of  the  Ecloga, 
whicli  docs  not  deal  with  iconoclasm)  are  extant,  and  that  we 
dtirive  all  our  knowledge  of  the  movement  from  the  aceonnts 
of  their  antagonists,  tlie  iconodnles,  who,  with  malevolent 
bigotry,  misrepresented  their  motives,  exaggerated  their  iault«, 
and  calumniated  their  moral  cliaracter.  Tfie  hatred  against 
the  iconoclasts  was  so  gi-eat  in  subsequent  ages  that  all  their 
works  have  perislied  except  t!ie  Ecloga,  which  was  preserved 
by  accident,  probably  because  it  was  wrongly  attributed  to  Leo 
VI  and  Constantiuc  VII. 

It  was  in  the  year  725  that  Leo  first  began  to  put  forward 
his  objections  to  the  woraliij)  of  iniages.*^  Several  stories  were 
current  as  to  the  iniluences  which  caused  Leo  to  assume  this 
position.  At  the  seventh  general  Council,  which  condemned 
iconoclasm  in  787,  a  monk  named  Johannes  stated  that  Leo 
had  communicated  with  the  Saracen  caliph  Yezid,  through  the 
mediatitm  of  Constantine,  bishop  of  Nacolia,  and  had  at  his 
suggestion  waged  war  against  pictures.  Yezid  had  in  his 
dominions  issued  a  decree  against  pictures  some  years  before, 
by  the  persuasions  of  a  Jew  of  Laodicea.- 

Whatever  truth  or  falsehood  may  lie  in  these  stories,  there 


'  Id  308  A.1I.  tbo  council  or  Elvira 
(oation  36)  cxpre«Be<l  ItMtlf  unfftroiirablft 
to  ima^,  but  tiiat  wu  beTore  the  um 
of  art  111  i^limtieiu  )iui]ilin»i  liad  bogtiii 
to  prcrul.  Tho  early  liistory  Df  tho 
BttitiKlc  of  the  ChliKti  to  iiiiti(^«  b6> 
loQf^  to  the  depnttmeiit  of  ecclesiastical 
ijidtnry  ;  ■  good  account  of  it  will  h^ 
found  in  Prof.  Stokea'  arlidu  on  "  Icono- 
claBUe"  in  /Itrt.  ChriM.  Jtiopr.,  which 
ia  csjicciall}'  valuahlu  m»  jKihitiiL^  out 
the  connection  between  icDiioclMm  vid 
the  (-■urlii'r  lif-rmiea  of  monotheleliani 
(unl  iiKinophvHitism  (after  CombctU' 
Hist.  Mcriiothd.),  but  be  d(x>«  not  give 
safljcicnt  weight  to  the  infliicnc-c  of 
Itlamivm  and  Pii.uUciani«tn. 

»  Vope  GrvKory  II  imid  tbat  Theo- 
(loiiuv  of  £pht.'iUH   waa    I<eo'a    aecret 


adriaor ;  ho  waa  one  of  his  <:hief  isnp- 
]>ort«rs.  A  certain  Bewr,  a  chnatiao 
captive  in  Syria,  infected  with  tlie 
iloctrines  of  the  Amba  (irwwtftfrrii  twi 
Ajxf^ur  iiytuiaty),  lit  mentioned  bjr 
TtiMiphiuics  iw  A  friend  of  Leo.  The 
Inter  legend  is  that  two  Jews  had  met 
Lm  or  C'oijon,  while  yonnn  and  ob- 
Kurc,  tmvolUug  to  seek  his  forRute. 
They  predicted  that  he  it'onld  bvcome 
Ei:ii|N-ror,  and  begged  him  to  bMiidt 
idolatry.  There  it  another  Iwend  that 
Yezid  waa  iiiHucncetl  liy  two  Jews,  who 
held  ont  to  him  faUe  promiMS  of 
worldly  prosperity  (cf.  Tneoph.  621S 
A.u.l  These  legeiidB  illmtrate  well 
the  detoatation  and  horror  in  which 
J<iws  w^re  held  by  Roman  CbrutJtm. 
Hee  Manifi,  zlii.  107. 
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13  no  doubt  that  the  Mohainraeilan  religion,  whicli  was  freer 
from  superstition  and  materialism  than  a  degraded  Christianity, 
exercised  canaiderable  iuflueuce  on  the  religious  doctrine  of  the 
iconoclasts ;  and  that  it  could  do  tliis  all  the  more  readily  on 
account  of  the  kinsliip  of  the  worship  of  ^Ulah  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  conuectiuu  of  Judaism  with  Christianity. 
Neither  of  the  great  Semitic  relij^iona  permitted  the  use  of 
iiDi^ea  and  pictures  in  its  service,  and  this  austerity  main- 
tained a  less  sensual  conception  of  God.  Hence  it  was  a 
common  reproach,  levelled  against  Leo  and  Constautine,  that 
they  were  imbued  witli  Arabic  ideas.'  Here  too  lies  the 
meaning  of  the  nickname  Kopronymos,  which  was  fastened  to 
Constautine.  We  need  not  necessarily  reject  the  tale,  which 
our  historian  -  professes  to  have  had  on  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony, that  perfidious  nature  played  the  child  an  indecent  trick 
at  the  moment  of  his  inunersion  in  the  font ;  Imt  the  point  of 
the  name  is  illustrated  by  the  word  "  magarise,"  which  soon 
acquired  an  unsavoury  sense.  And  it  was  not  only  in  the 
condemnation  of  picture-worship  that  the  religion  of  these 
Emperors  had  a  llavour  of  Islamism  and  Judaism ;  they  were 
fain  to  d^ade  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  from  an  almost 
divine  eminence,  and  their  doctrine  tended  towards  an  Arianism 
which  vepj^ed  on  monotheism.  Yet  they  were  by  no  means 
favourers  of  the  Jews.  Four  years  after  his  accession,  Leo 
attempted  to  compel  all  the  Jews  in  the  Empire  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  possibly  he  thought  that  they  might  leaven  the  Church 
with  a  new  spirit  At  the  same  time  he  tried  to  force  the 
Montanists^  to  embrace  the  orthodox  creed;  but  tliey  were  so 
'devoted  to  their  faitli  t]mt,  sooner  than  yield,  they  assembled  in 
[«  building,  and,  having  set  it  on  fire,  perished  in  the  flantes.* 

But  the  resemblances  of  iconoclasm  to  Paulicianism  appear 
to  me  more  importftut  than  its  points  of  contact  witli  Mubam- 
medanism.  \Vlien  we  remember  that  the  home  of  the  Pauli- 
cian  doctrine  was  in  Commagene,  and  that  Leo  III,  if  not  born 


1  For  oxBuipItj,  !>»  i*  called  by 
Thsophuifts  'O-afMicijK&^^cifir,  ami  t&id  to 
be  'Afo^utif  tppot'^ifiari  KpaTtv6>j.wou  It 
iboald  not  bo  for^tton  that  Omar  i» 
■ajd  to  hkve  wricten  a  dogmatic  epLstle 
to  Leo  to  couvnt  Iiiui  to  IiImd.  On 
th«  other  hand,  it  bu  bwiD  aaid  thnt 
Leo'a  policy  was  ileugaed  to  convert 
the  Sinoeai  to  ChrutUnity. 


'  Tlieoplmnps, 

*  UoDUnism  hu  bc«n  deAoibed  as 
*'Irvitigi>in  anil  t]i«  Salvatiou  Anuy 
combined,)  confunng  mers  carnal  and 
pbyaical  excitement  with  ttm  iiur« 
niulioti!)  of  diTiuc  charity,"  by  Prof.  G. 
T.  3tol«e8  in  a  paper  on  the  "Anrieiit 
Chun-hi-B  vt  Africa,"  1887. 

♦  Theoph.  8214  x.u. 
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at  Genuaiiicia,  was  closely  connected  with  those  regions,  it 
seems  u»bural  to  su^jpuse  that  he  or  his  puieaLs  inhaled  among 
the  Paulicians  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to  Mariolatry  and  super- 
stitiou.  Moreover,  Leo  afterwards  stamped  with  his  approval 
the  heresy  which  Iiis  predecessors  had  persecuted.  He  sum- 
moned a  certain  roulician  named  Gcgnuesius  to  New  Rome,' 
and  caused  him  to  be  tried  before  the  ratriarcli  Germauus. 
Gegnaesius  was  honourably  acqmtted  of  the  cbatges  wbich 
"  slanderei-s  "  had  brought  against  him,  and  Leo  sent  him  back 
to  his  hoDie  with  a  written  safe-conduct  tu  protect  him  against 
future  persecution.^ 

Leo  issued  his  first  decree  against  the  worship  of  images  in 
726.'*  The  purport  of  this  decree  was  not,  as  is  often  stated, 
that  pictures  should  be  hung  higher  in  the  churches,  in  order 
that  people  shoiUd  not  adore  tlieni  and  kiss  them ;  it  com- 
manded that  they  should  be  totally  abolished.*  One  of  the 
first  acta  in  the  execution  of  this  edict,  the  destruction  of  a 
specially  revered  image  of  the  Saviour  above  the  palace  j?ate 
of  Chalice,  caused  a  riot.  An  old  legend  was  connected  with 
this  image,  and  it  was  called  Antiphouetes.'  The  otTieers  who 
were  breaking  or  taking  down  the  image  were  attacked  and 
killed  by  enraged  women ;  and  Leo  was  obliged  to  proceed 
to  strong  measures  in  order  to  enforce  his  decree.  It  mosc 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  had  recour3e  to  harsh  ex- 
tremes with  the  lower  classes  of  tlie  people ;  lus  enemies  tell 
us  expressly  that  his  auger  fell  on  those  who  were  conspicuous 


*  Gegnftuiufl  was  the  sou  of  P&ul,  nn 
AnnenUn,  and  boro  the  spiritaftl  oatne 
of  Timothy.  Ho  liTed  ot  Epujiaris, 
bat  spent  the  lant  ye&ni  of  hia  lit'« 
[after  his  KquUtal)  at  MnnnQalia  in 
Comiuftgen«,  tbc  cradle  of  tti«  doctriac. 
See  Pliotia»,  evjUm  Manichnetn,  Uk.  J. 
{«d.  Mime),  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  &8  ;  und 
Petnia  Siculus,  Hijtiorui ManicJuiojTum, 
It  is  stninge  that  Fiiilay  docs  not  meii- 
lioti  t1i«  Jimiir  of  Oej^aesius. 

'  Photius,  ib.  p.  C6 :  Tt'Tor  tyypaipoi' 

SMTfiiiiew    ital    r4    ai-roO    drtwiiptatrrCit 

StSiivat  ri*  yiu^aaas, 

'  Hiatoriatia  attrilmte  a  superetitioiis 
motivii  to  TjCo.  In  the  aummcr  of  726 
the  »c!\  between  the  ialuiiils  of  Ttiem 
ftnd  Therasia    was    Ef^tateU,    vajKiun 


were  exlislcd  IVom  the  waters,  becanw 

denae  by  (legn^es,  and,  fiuAUy  [tetrificd 
by  ignition,  fonnwl  au  addition  to  Che 
islanil  of  Hieni,  whiuh  Lad  itwlf  bccD 
thrown  ii{)  in  19(}  rc  Pumice-stonM 
wuro  sliovrorod  as  far  as  Asia  Mioor, 
LcabiD),  Aliyitps.  (On  email  islands 
which  have  boou  since  formed  tiy  similar 
erujitions,  ««  Mr.  To/or's  note,  Finlay, 
ii.  p.  43.)  Leo  was  said  to  bare  attri- 
buted  thii  phnnoiiiouoii  to  the  preTal* 
unco  of  idolutrj-. 

"*  Ui>fe]o  ban  made  thin  clear.  The 
mistake  wHis  t3uo  to  tiUMlatins  tbe  Grst 
letttT  of  ToiKJ  Gregory  (Maiisi,  xii. 
SSfi). 

'  That  is,  surety  (of.  the  erpreniou 
am4>urT}cov  T}fiat  in  |»rnyen>).  A  pane- 
Kyriu  oti  thg'  imaj^  lins  been  publiabeil 
hy  Combciia  in  his  SUtvria  itonotkei. 
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by  their  birth  and  education.    Wlieii  those  whom  he  expected. 

on  account  of  their  position,  to  join  him  in  liis  enlij;htenetl 
campaign  against  superstition,  rcfiLscd  to  do  so,  he  attempted 
to  coerce  thein.  But  Leo,  although  he  was  detennineil  to 
carry  through  his  reforms,  was  not  as  intolerant  or  violent  as 
his  son  Coustantine,  and  did  not  go  beyond  petty  persecutions. 
At  that  age  of  the  world  it  was  impossible  for  any  religions 
movement,  rationalistic  or  other,  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  in- 
tolerance ;  aud  no  one  seemed  tu  imagine  that  intolerance  was 
inconsistent  with  enlightenment. 

We  must  touch  here  on  the  subject  of  education,  for  the 
policy  of  Leo  in  this  respect  has  been  made  a  ground  of  serious 
accusations  against  him.  Theoplianes,  the  monk,  states  that 
he  exterminated  the  educatiomal  establiahments  and  juit  au 
end  to  the  pious  system  of  instruction  which  had  prevailed 
since  the  time  of  Constantinc  the  Great'  In  other  later 
sources,  George  the  Sinner  ami  Zonaras,"  wo  find  a  curious 
stateuicut.  There  was  an  imperial  institution  between  St. 
Sophia  and  the  palace  walls,  near  the  place  called  the  Bronze 
Bazaar  {Chalkoprateia).  This  academy  contained  a  large 
library  of  both  sacred  and  profane  roils,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  personage  entitled  the  Ecumenical  Doutor  {Didasr 
katm),  who  was  assisted  by  twelve  learned  men.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  college  with  a  provost  or  master  aud  twelve  fellows. 
They  were  fed  at  the  public  expense,  and  gave  instruction  in 
arts  aud  theology.  The  Emperor  used  to  consult  them  ou 
political  matters,  and  they  enjoyeil  a  high  reputation  at  Con- 
stantinopli.\  Leo  thought  that  if  he  could  gain  over  to  his 
side  the  representatives  of  leamiug  and  education,  the  victory 
would  be  easily  won ;  bat  he  failed.  The  conservative  spirit 
that  generally  esLsLs  iu  universities  and  bodies  of  learneil  men 
is  aufficient  to  explain  their  opposition  to  the  Emperor's  radical 
reforms ;  but  the  dark  atmosphere  of  superstition  that  had 
prevailed  so  long  and  the  mists  of  theological  prejudice  liad 
probably  obscured  their  reason.  I  do  not  suggest  tliis  because 
they  upheld  the  cause  of  pictures  ;  really  learned  and  relatively 

^  rl     TOLiitvrfipux    9?t99^at,    ir.r.X.      o\t\e,  but  tlus  b  doubtful  :  kod  it  fam« 


C21S  A.M. 

'  Jloninis,  vol.  iii.  p.  340 ;  Georgiog 
Hamartolns  (cd.  Maralt).  p.  S34.    M. 
Snthas  identifies  thut  impertAl  institu- 
tion witli  tho  uoiveriity  af  Coastouliii- 
TOL.  :i 


ho(ii)  himi|mj».ti1  thAt  tlis  "  GvumiiiiicAl 
Doctor  '  wnj  a  fuuixlation  of  Miiiricc, 
-who  iratrotiiwd  learntiig  and  wu  foaa 
of  things  ecumenical. 

2f 
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enlightened  men,  like  Johit  of  Damascus,  were  earnest  ant 
nists  of  iconoclasm.     But  if  it  be  true  (and  there  seems 
reason  to  douht)  that  Leo  disendowed  the  coll^^e,  ejected 
Kcumeuicfll  Doctor  and  the  tweWe  fellows,  and  perhaps 
moved  the  librarv  to  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  it  is  clt 
that  he  considered  the  institiition  a  nursery  of  superstition. 
So  mucli  tnitli,  I  belitjVK,  underlies  the  outrageous  and  absurd 
slander  which  was  circulated  in  later  times  to  shed  oltloriuy  onj 
the  reformer's  name.     It  is  narrated  by  Zonaras  and  George] 
Hamartolns  that,  having  failed  in  many  discussions  to  win  over 
the  learned  men,  he  surrounded  the  imperial  house,  as  their 
college  was  caU(?d,  at  night  with  henps  of  inflammable  wood, 
and  burned  the  bnilding  down  with  professors,  library,  and  alL 
If  there  were  no  direct  evidence  against  this  story,  it  would  be 
increilible  in  Leo,  who  never  proceeded  to  extreme  persecuti< 
with  any  individual ;  it  would  be  incredible  even  in  Constantims^ 
tliou^h  he  did  not.  hesitate  at  executions.     But  the  silence  of 
the  orthodox  historians  Theophanes  and  Nicephonis,  who  bitterly- 
hated  the  memory  of  the  iconoclast,  is  absolutely  couclnsive.] 
Yet  the  existence  of  such  a  gross  calumny  is  instructive,  am 
shows  us  with  what  circtuiispection  and  distrust  we  must  accept 
all  statements  of  the  f  rteods  of  pictures  regarding  their  opponents. 
When    we    combine   the   brief  statement  of    Tlieophanes, 
(juotcd  above,  that  Leo  put  an  end  to  "  pious  education  "  and] 
shut  up  wlucational  institutions,  with  this  later  notice  touoh-T 
iog  the  Ecumenical  Doctor  and  the  imperial  house,  it  is  plain, 
that  the  Etnperor'a  reforms  extended  to  education.     But  no-j 
thing  could  be  less  critical  and  less  equitable  than  to  repeat, 
as  some  modern  historiuns  have  done,'  the  adverse  statements 
of  his  enemies,  that  in  a  spirit  of  bigotry  ho  quenched  educa- 
tion and  threw  the  Greek  world  into  a  slougli  of  ignorance  ant 
darkness,  from  which  it  did  not  begin  to  rise  until  the  reign  of 
Constantiue  rorphyrogennetos,  and  did  not  finally  recover  until] 
the  days  of  Michael  Psellus  in  the  eleventh  century.     Such  an 
assertion  is  absurd.     The  fact  is  that  education  in  the  Roman 
Empire  had  been  envelopetl  in  darkness  since  the  middle  ofl 
the  seventh  century,  and  that,  but  for  the  new  spirit  which  i 
the  iconoclastic  reaction  introduced,  south-eastern  Europe  andj 
Asia  Minor  would  hove  walked  in  the  same  path  of  ignorancdj 

>  Set  SI.  Skthaa,  Bib.  Or.  Med.  An.  wal  ir.  Fref.  p,  xliu. 
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«ud  comiptiou  as  western  Europe  dutmg  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies. That  Leo,  the  knij^ht-erraut  aj^m.inst  supot-atition, 
should  have  taken  measures  to  exterminate  liberal  education, 
is  a  charge  too  ludicrous  to  entertain.  But  it  is  sufliciently 
refuted  by  facts  recorded  in  Ij^natius'  TAff-  of  Nicephorus, 
or  in  the  Life  of  Hieodore  of  Studion,^  where  we  are  told 
that  these  learned  divines  received  an  excellent  secular  educa- 
tion in  grammar,  language,  science,  and  philosophy.  There 
was,  in  fact,  a  large  number  of  educated  and  learned  men  at 
the  end  of  the  eightii  century,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
educated  man  of  eminence  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.- The  iconoclast  movement  intervened,  and  by  the  induc- 
tive method  of  difference  we  are  justified  in  attributing  the 
improvement  to  its  salutary  influence.  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  iconoclastic  bigotry  quenched  liberal  education. 

Wliat  Leo  really  did  in  the  matter  of  education  ia  indicated 
by  the  wortls  of  Theopbanes.  He  suppressed  the  schools  of 
theology,  which  were  doubtless  hotbeds  of  supcTstition  and 
bigotry,  and  that  is  what  Theophanes  means  by  the  extinction 
of  "  pious  education."  I'he  imperial  house,  from  being  origi- 
nally an  institution  for  the  maintenance  of  both  secular  and 
sacred  knowledge,  had  probably  degenerated  into  a  theological 
seminary,  where  all  subjects  were  touched  with  the  deadly 
breath  of  superstition  and  every  branch  of  learning  was  obscured 
by  religious  irrelevancies.  By  disestablishing  snch  an  institution 
Leo  was  cutting  at  the  very  root  of  the  evils  against  which  he 
was  contesting ;  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Ecumenical  Doctor  and  his  twelve  coadjutors  was  no  loss  to 
tlie  cause  of  education,  but  rather  a  gain. 

It  was  easy  to  deal  with  the  Ecumenical  Doctor,  but  it 
was  not  quite  so  easy  to  deal  with  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch. 
Germanus  refused  to  support  Leo's  policy,  and  Leo  dctenuined 
to  depose  him,  as  the  importance  of  tlie  Patriarch  in  the  Em- 
pire made  his  co-operation  highly  desirable  and  his  opposition 
extremely  formidable.     A  suspicious  story  is  told,^  that  one 


i_ 

^^^L     '  On  the  coune  of  education  u  illna- 
^^H'tn>t«<l  by  these  Hoiin-eii,  tf^  p.  Aid. 
^^^^     '  I  do  not  count  JohanneHCJityBor- 
W         rou  of  DunsBcufi,tho  op]ioncnt  oficono- 
B  clssm,  because  he  was  not  an  imperial 


'  Tiieophuieft,  6221  a.k.  Qemuniu 
wnit  A  very  old  mui  (ahoiit  ninety) 
at  thiii  time.  His  routributiooi  to  tb« 
anntmrenvara  tvo  letten,  one  to  Jobli 
of  S\-nnniln  and  one  to  Thotuu  of 
Clandiopolfa. 
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day,  as  the  Emperor  and  Gennanua  were  discussing  the  contro- 
verted subject,  the  latter  remarked  that  pictures  would  be 
destroyed,  Imt  not  in  Leo's  reign.  "  In  whose  reign,  then  ?  " 
demanded  Leo.  "  In  the  reign  of  Gouon,"  was  the  reply. 
"  My  name  is  really  Conon,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  God  forbid," 
ejaculated  Germanus,  "  that  the  evil  should  be  accomplished 
now  in  your  reign !  For  ho  who  fulfils  it  is  the  precursor  of 
Antichri.st  and  the  aubverter  of  the  mystery  of  the  incaruation." 
At  this  Leo  was  angr)',  and  Germanus  reminded  him  of  the 
covenant  which  he  had  made  before  his  coronation,  not  to 
shake  or  change  the  apostolic  and  divinely  transmitted  cauous 
of  the  Church. 

On  the  TtTi  of  January  729  '  Leu  summoned  a  conclave  or 
sUeiUium  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Nineteen  Accubiti  for  tlio 
purpose  of  condemning  icouolatry,  and  invited  Gennauus  to 
attend  it.  Gennanus  replied  by  resigning  his  office,  and  as  be 
laid  down  his  episcopal  surplice  or  dmophorio'n,  he  said,  **  If  I 
am  Jonah,  cast  nie  into  the  sea."  Tlie  principle  on  which  he 
based  his  opposition  to  Leo  was  that  he  could  not  introduce 
innovations  without  the  authority  of  an  Ecumenical  Council. 
Germanus  was  deposed,  and  Anastasius,  the  Patriarch's  syntd- 
Ins,  who  had  taken  I^o's  side  iji  the  controversy,  was  elected 
iu  his  steaJ  (22d  January),  and  immetliately  issueil  a  manifesto, 
which  was  important  in  that  it  gave  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
Leo's  policy.  Pope  Gregory  II  refused  to  recognise  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  new  Patriarch ;  but  we  must  postjmne  to  another 


>  Thi-oiih.  6221  a.m.  In  the  Life  of 
NieetaH  HeRumeRoa  (Acta  Sanatrrumf 
April  iii.),  tW  deiHuition  of  nermanna 
and  delation  of  Anafitasiu.i  are  thus 
mentioned  [p.  260)  ifugitfjuc  niJo  vma-* 
onda  hiruxdo  gwu  tenutm  eaUtiat 
tranquillitatemavloimmoaonahatgtHrOv 
Ikftniniea/ctta  oondecoroKt;  H  in  loetHH 
rjtia  induetui  mt  d^ormi*  tarvtu  Aiatu 
it  abtanum  eroeUant,  «tc.  The  depost- 
tloTi  fit  Qertniinnn  i«  niRntinned  Jn  tlio 
secnntl  ontion  of  Joltu  of  Damascas  in 
beh&lf  oriniage-worship,  bat  the  ac«es- 
stciti  of  Auoabisiua  is  not  nii<utiono(l. 
This  wsi'ms  to  fix  tbo  date  of  that 
work  tf>  th«  Srrt  (or  iwcoml.  tut  news 
trovellfld  slowly)  month  of  729.  Prof. 
StolcM  (article  on  "Len  III  "  in  Diet. 
ChrisL  Bioyr.)  Iwses  an  argutncnt  on 
this  circimista.ncQ  in  ffapport  of  HefeEe'a 


ititerpntatiun  of  tliu  olirt  of  726.  but 
of  coune  on  the  a&iumiitioii  of  the 
reoeived  cbronolojjy.  Wy  corrvtlioo  of 
the  ehroiiology  8lreiigth'iu«  his  arma- 
ment, which  "is  this:  "The  seconJ 
(orfttion  of  John]  was  ()ufaliKh<K]  be- 
cause of  tliQ  liifliculty  erjierieaoed  by 
the  faithful  in  gettinf;  eopies  of  the 
first.  Tlmt  find  y!poU>^/  .  .  .  must 
have  taktn  &  comudcrablc  time  to  get 
into  circulation.  .  .  .  TIiih  will  throw 
its  comi>o9itiou  back  at  leant  to  tlie 
year  728."  lltit  the  liraC  oration  iiresup- 
poses  an  eflict  ordaining  the  ucstruc- 
tion  of  iniafiea,  and  therefore  Hefele's 
v\i.:\v  in  nc-cMsary.  Aocwrdin^  to  my 
chronoiofo*,  tbo  first  otatiou  iiriU  be 
thrown  1>ack  into  the  year  727  on  tlie 
lame  grouudi. 
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chapter  nn  ficconut  of  the  important  results  which  the  icono- 
clastic edict  privluced  in  Italy. 

I  may  mention  in  tliis  place  the  revolt  that  broke  out  in 
Greece  in  the  year  727,  although  we  cannot  believe  that  it  was 
entirely  r-aused  hy  thtt  religious  policy  of  Leo.  We  may  rather 
suppose  that  oppressive  taxation  was  the  deepest  cause/  and 
that  ortlioddx  ardour  ti^iinst  the  iconoclast  only  hurried  tliR 
caUistrophe.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
can  assign  rough  geographical  limits  to  the  distribution  of 
iconolatry  and  icnnoclasm,  and  that  Greece  was  devotedly 
attached  to  pictxires,  central  and  southern  Asia  Minor  being 
the  home  of  the  heretics. 

Theophanes  says  that  the  Helladikoi  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cycladea  rebelled  against  Leo  and  proclaimed  one  Cosmas 
Emperor.  This  passage  is  the  locvs  ciassieus  for  the  word 
Helladikoi,  which  is  usually  explained  as  a  contemptuous 
expression  for  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  proper — that  is,  for 
the  Greeks  who  dwelled  between  Mount  Olympus  and  Cape 
Tacnarum,  There  is,  however,  not  tlie  least  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  the  wonl  is  charged  with  a  contemptuous  or 
scornful  implication^;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  probable  that 
it  includes  tlie  Peloponnesus ;  jwrhaps  it  does  not  even  include 
the  inhabitants  of  north-western  Greece.  AVhen  Leontius  was 
appointed  atrategoa  of  Hellas  by  Justinian,  Hellas  was  a  definite 
geographical  district  not  coincident  with  Hellas  in  the  modern 
sense  any  more  than  it  was  coincident  with  Hellas  in  the 
ancient  sensa  The  medieval  district  or  theme  of  Hellas  ^  did 
not  include  the  Peloponnesus;  it  included  Attica,  Boeotia, 
Pliocis,  and  Thessaly;  it  may  possibly  at  first  have  also  in- 
cluded the  western  regions  of  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  Aetolia, 
which  in  the  tentli  century  farmed  the  theme  of  Nicopolis,  but 
it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  theme  of  Nicopolis  was  independent 
from  the  beginning.  Tlie  word  Helladikoi  was  the  natural 
name  to  use,  primarily   of  the  soldiers,   and    then   generally 

'  At  this  time  Ceiglith  century)  Hellw 
aii'l  tilt?  Pi'lojMjtiiiLvius  snem  to  havii  Iimu 
turnu),  ^vcrtMid  by  tiirmnxclu,  who 
nore  Huljordinfttii  to  m  ttntegatt  erncr- 
all^  known  m  the  strnt^gos  of  Hellts. 
It  u  impoanbte  to  dedcl«  whetlier  the 
atrat^gos  of  Hellaa  wu  simpW  the  oltl 
procoTual  of  Acluia.  ^th  a  nen'  title, 
or  nil  ontirply  now  iiisUtatiyn. 


*  If  the  severe  taxation  which  I  ilo- 
dm*  from  tho  changr'  in  the  immlwring 
of  the  initictiaiiA  v-aa  impofed  liit  Sep- 
tember 788,  it  will  holji  to  oxpUiii  the 
revolt  of  apnog  "27.  The  revolt  U 
namted  t^  with  Nicephoras  and 
TheoplianeB  (6S18  a.m.) 

'  Flnlay,  ii.  37,  "  the  scornful  ex- 
preMioiu 
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of  the  inhabitantB  of  the  militaiy  district  of  Hellas,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  names  Armeniakoi  and  AnatolikoL^ 

Thus  the  district  of  Hellas  combined  with  the  Cyclades, 
which  belonged  to  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and  the  armament  of 
the  rebels  arrived  at  Constantinople  under  the  command  of 
Agallianus,  the  turmarch  of  Hellas,  on  the  18th  of  April  727- 
With  the  help  of  marine  iire,  the  imperial  fleet  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  routing  the  insurgents  ;  Agallianus  leaped  into  the  sea 
in  full  armour  when  he  saw  that  the  cause  was  desperate ; 
Cosmas  and  one  other  leader  were  beheaded.  It  is  probable 
that  Leo  did  not  push  his  iconoclastic  policy  to  extremes  in 
Greece,  especially  after  this  rebellion ;  in  the  same  way  we 
shall  see  that  he  did  not  press  matters  too  far  in  southern 
Italy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the 
monks  who  sought  refuge  in  Italy  in  consequence  of  the 
iconoclastic  movement  were  natives  of  Hellas  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

1  See  above,  pp.  348  and  351. 
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Tee  iconoclastic  rnoveraent  was  destined  to  lead  to  important 
political  results  in  Italy.  It  was  destined  to  assist  in  the 
accomplishment  of  two  teudeueies  tliat  had  Ihjbh  always 
operative,  the  tendency  of  the  Bonian  possessions  of 
central  and  northern  Italy,  in  which  there  was  a  stixjng 
Latin  clement,  to  separate  themselves  fmni  the  Empire,  which 
was  becoming  gradually  Greek,  and  the  tendency  of  southern 
Italy,  which  still  retained  some  traces  and  uiemoritis  of  the 
days  when  it  was  Magna  Graecia,  to  go  a  difierent  way  from 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula  and  throw  in  its  lot  with  Sicily 
and  the  easteni  Mediterranean.  Durinf;  thf  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  while  the  main  hulk  of  Italy  was  Latin, 
southeni  Italy  was  Greek.  Apulia  ami  the  land  of  Hydrus  or 
Otranto,  which  owing  to  a  temporarj-*  Lombard  occupation  had 
lost  its  old  appellation  Calabria,  and  the  false  Calabria,  which 
once  was  called  Bruttil  and  by  an  accident  of  Koman  adminis- 
tration obtained  a  fairer  name, — all  these  were  part  of  the 
Greek  or  "  Roman  "  world  under  the  name  of  Longobardia' ; 
juat  as  before  the  Koman  conquest  Apulia  and  the  true  Calabria 
and  Bruttti  were  nationally  grouped  with  the  peoples  of  the 


'  For  thiHchaptwour  authoritiMiirc 
tha  same  w  Tor  tb«  pncudiug,  the  Latin 
boiiiff  uow  Dioiu  iiuportant.  iV'-xiiJEia 
Hofulc,  I  htvo  consulted  J.  Langen'ii 
OefchicfUe  der  r&miaehea.  Kirthc  vtm  Leo 
r.  hi$Jfiia>iatuI.  (188&) ;  and  Dr.  Dol- 
linjfer'ii  fuay  on  "GreHOry  II"  ill  his 
Pajfst/abehi  ilcs  MitUUtUcra.  ThiTc  nro 
good  &rticlei  nil  "Iconocluuc"  and 


"]>o  III  "  in  the  i>u!jl  ffChrid.  Biog. 
by  Prof.  O.  T.  Stokw. 

*  The  thi!iuc  uf  Lungobanliu  n-ns  in- 
stituted  in  the  rei^i  of  Butil  I,  after  tho 
conqnefltfl  of  Nicei)horu»  Fhocao.  It 
iucluded  Uacta,  Nipln,  AluUi,  uid 
Sorrento.  It  coDsinted  of  two  diviiiiotiA, 
Loiigohaniia  and  Calabria. 
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Aegean  and  not  with  those  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Tlie  repetition 
of  history  becomes  still  more  striking  when  we  observe  that 
the  inliabitants  af  Khegium,  Croton,  and  Taras  in  the  days  of 
Hiero  and  Gelon,  or  in  the  days  of  Agathocles.  saw  a  struggle 
of  tlie  same  inipurt  in  Sicily  as  tool;  place  in  the  days 
of  Basil  the  Great  or  in  the  days  of  George  Maniakes.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  the  8tru;:;glc  between  the  iVryau  Greek 
and  the  Semitic  Phoenician,  in  which  the  Itomans  finally  inter- 
vened; in  medieval  times  it  was  the  struggle  between  the 
Aryan  Greek  or  Byzantine  and  the  Semitic  Arab,  in  which  the 
Normans  finally  intervened ;  but  in  both  cases  a  people  who 
spoke  Greek  and  a  people  who  spoke  a  Semitic  tongue  were 
contesting  the  lordship  of  Sicily,  and  in  both  cases  "Great 
Greece  "  was  vitally  interested. 

But  of  the  luatory  of  uiedieval  Magna  Graecia,  as  we  might 
call  it,  or  Longobardia,  as  it  was  actually  called  from  the  end 
of  the  ninth  centur)',  only  the  first  act  falls  witiiin  the  limits 
of  this  work.  TIih  present  chapter  will  narrate  how  the  icono- 
clastic movement  contributed  in  two  ways  to  a  new  departure 
in  Italy,  consciously  in  one  way,  unconsciously  in  another ; 
and  how  this  prepared  for  that  series  of  events — the  fall  of  the 
exarchate,  the  appeal  to  Pipin,  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  the  new  policy  of  the  Popes — which  led  up  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  The  intentional 
innovation  was  the  transference  of  the  Churches  of  Calabria  and 
Sicily  along  with  that  of  lUjTicum  from  the  see  of  Old  Home 
to  the  see  of  New  liomc ;  the  unintentional  innovation  was  the 
colonisation  of  southern  Italy  by  Greek  refugees  from  the 
iconoclastic  2>ersecution.  These  two  events  had  a  common 
cause,  and  were  followed  by  a  common  effect,  but  they  may  be 
treated  separately ;  and  we  naturally  begin  by  considering  the 
somewhat  entangled  history  of  the  affairs  that  took  place  in  Italy 
between  the  year  V2G,  when  the  edict  against  images  was  issued, 
and  the  year  732  (according  to  received  chronology  733),  when 
the  ecclesiastical  innovation  mentioned  above  was  carried  out 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  revolt  of  the  exarchate 
was  first  or  solely  caused  by  the  iconoclastic  edict  of  Leo. 
Before  the  news  of  that  meaaurt;  had  reached  Havenua  or 
Rome,  Pope  Gregory  II  had  lent  his  countenance  to  a  general 
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opposition  of  the  imperial  Italian  subjects  to  an  extraordinary 
taxation.'  He  supported  the  inliabitanta  of  Home  in  their 
refusal  to  obey  the  imperial  governor ;  and  duke  Basil  was 
driven  from  the  city  and  compelled  to  become  a  mouk.  About 
the  same  time  Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  invaded  the 
exarchate  and  took  Classe,  but  failed  to  take  liavenna,^  while 
Jfarnia  was  lost  to  the  Lombards  of  Spcleto. 

Then  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  mystic  image  of 
Christ,  called  the  Autiphouetea,  horrified  the  pious  or  supers 
stitious  souls  of  the  Latius.  The  nunour  was  a  vaunt-courier 
of  the  edict  itself,^  which  soon  arrived,  along  with  instructions 
to  the  civil  officers  and  a  letter  to  the  Pui»e  (727).  The  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  which  had  before 
pre\'ailed  became  now  undisguised  animosity,  and  all  the  ciliea 
of  the  exarcliate  rebelled.  The  imperial  officials  were  killed 
or  expelled,  and  each  district  elected  a  duke  for  itself,  'llie 
idea  was  even  conceivetl  of  electing  an  Knipwor  in  Italy  and 
escorting  him  in  triumph  to  New  Home.  Exhilaratus,  duke 
of  Naples,  who  tried  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  edict,  was 
lynched,  and  in  Rome  the  feeling  was  so  high,  owing  perliaps 
to  the  idea  that  the  Pope's  life  was  in  danger,  that  an  army 
was  despatched  from  liavenna  to  quell  the  recalcitrant  spirit 
in  its  central  seat.  But  King  Liutprand,  who  from  his  palace 
in  Pavia  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  extend  his 
dominion,  which  he  perhaps  hoped  to  make  conterminous  with 
Italy,  assumed  the  position  of  a  supporter  of  the  Pope  aud 
Latin  ortliodoxy  against  tlie  imperial  heretic,  and  entered  into 
communication  with  tlxe  rebels.     At  his  Instance  the  Lombards 


'  Cf.  Theoph.  6217  a.m.  Lib.  Pont, 
eOMftm  inpruvijiciu  ponerf.  praeixdiflat. 
It  mu8t  hav«  beon  extraordinarr,  as 
Dultinger  {op.  eit.  IS2  tqq.)  and  mfcU 
noint  out  (cf.  LftDKcn.  oji.  cit.  \y.  613). 
Po]>e  Gregory  II  vetmul  not  li«ve  cii- 
■couragwl  resistance  to  tlie  regular  diu's. 
H«  AlWEys  ahowed  hiiniM>lf  anxious  to 
pacify  n  downright  n-IwlHoii ;  but  for 
hiTD,  my»  I'auluH  Oiaconua,  &  rival  Em- 
l>tror  WduW  havu  Ix-i-n  iiroclninipil.  Tin' 
question  ii  twtwecn  tiio  (rrfriibility  of 
TbftojihanM  on  the  nnn  ham!  auA  the 
'*  pRpstbach  *■  and  Paul  tlie  Dea^-on  ou 
the  other  ;  and  I  think  we  munt  fallow 
Di>lliiiger  ill  preferring  Italian  witncasea 
OD  fen  Italian  mfttt«r.    I  have  fonnd 


here,  an  eliiciwhere,  Hefele's  Concilitn- 
gtKkicMi:  a  valtinblo  giiidr,  and  I  may 
notice  that  J.  Laii^n  of  Boud,  in 
Ilia  work  riu-ntiom-il  above,  folW-a 
Uefele  iu  tlia  main  oa  to  tlie  order  of 
pventR. 

^  It  ia  sometimes  atxt^d  that  ho 
actaally  took  Rarenna,  but  F.  Ilirach 
li&H  shown  that  lie  only  took  Claasa 
(DoM  Bcnagihwn  Saitvent,  p,  34}.  Cf. 
Paul.  Diar.  vi.  46, 

*  The  curly  arrival  of  this  ncwH  ii 
pmvail  by  a  paaaage  in  the  finrt  letter 
ofCJregory  to  Leo.  Formgners  (Franks, 
'\'andala,  Gotha,  Moors,  also  llotnans) 
had  seen  the  act  of  ddavcmtion  and 
noised  it  aliroad  in  tlie  Woat. 
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of  Spolcto  and  Tuscany  surpriswl  the  anny  wUicb  was  mwdi- 
ing  from  Kavenna  to  Borne  nt  Ponte  S(i]ario — the  bridge 
which  Totila  destroyed  and  Karses  restored — and  pKV«oted 
its  fnrther  progress. 

Havenna  meauvliile  wiis  rent  with  discord,  some  support* 
ing  the  Kmperor  and  othei-a  declaring  for  the  cause  of  rebellion, 
or,  as  they  loved  to  sny,  for  the  I'ope.  The  latter  factioo. 
whose  zeal  was  doubtless  stimulated  by  private  agents  of  lint* 
prand,  prevailed,  killed  Paul  the  exarch,  ex[>elled  his  snocesKr 
Eulydiius,^  and  enabled  the  Lombard  king  to  gain  possesskm  cl_ 
the  strong  city  ^  of  the  marshes,  wliich  I/>mbard  Idugs  had 
long  coveted  in  vain,  and  he  himself  had  failed  to  take  a 
before.  The  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  Kimini,  Kauo,  Pesaro,, 
cona,  and  Umana,  the  Roman  cities  of  Aemilia,  and  the  ctt^of 
Auxinmm  invited  Liutpmnd  to  occupy  them  witli  garnsooi,  ul 
some  time  later  Sutri  was  taken  by  the  Lombards  of  Tiuait;. 

Eutychius,  the  successor  of  Paul,  had  fled  to  Venice  tIm 
he  found  the  insur^ient  faction  too  strong  for  him.  The  dadif 
of  Venice  was  theoretically,  like  iCome  and  Naples,  under  ifc 
government  of  the  exarch,  but  practically  independent,  siiioe 
the  citizens  had  begun  to  elect  tlieir  o'wn  dukes  in  tli- 
697.  It  was,  however,  still  attached  to  the  Empire,  i 
letter  of  Popo  Gregory  to  his  friend  duke  Uraus  brought 
Kavenna  a  Venetian  army,  with  whose  help  Eutychias  ei-1 
I)elle<l  the  I/imbards  from  the  city  of  the  exarchs.  Tbi] 
assistance  rendered  by  Venice  to  Ravenna  was  an  antidiat 
of  the  succour  that  she  was  to  lend  her  against  the 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

As  to  the  dates  of  tlicse  events  we  are  left  by  our  ai 
ties  in  uncertainty ;  the  very  order  of  their  occnrrence  b 
fused.  But  they  cleai-ly  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
meanwhile  Pope  Gregory  had  taken  up  a  decided  poaitiflfl 
exerted  Mmself  actively  against  iconoclasm,'  while  h« 
care  not  to  encourage  the  rejection  of  Leo's  civil  authori^ . 


1  Thfl  disturbed  sUto  tX  Ravenua 
must  li&vs  luted  for  B  c-omid^niblc 
titu«  before  the  Lomlmnl  occuiMtion, 
i8  t]it<  iwKt  of  Pkul's  detLth  liftti  ximo 
to  reach  Constantinople,  and  Kntj'- 
chins  liA<l  tlnto  to  com?  to  RaTennn. 
For  tbeM  events,  Ht  AnasUBiiui,  Vitn 
Grtyor.    II   (Mignc.   Pair.    Zat.   voL 


127.  VK  981}. 

'  Hinch,  i(,  Pint  l«tt«rof( 
to  Ijta  (llamii.  xlL  M9>;  Pnl 
vi.  64. 

'  The  Tope  eondcmni  elaeJalr  •■] 
fJtip  of  iiu«g«e  (XarpfiTwii)  rti  r 
•jiprovw  of    tlair    rtUtiff  ufctiuj 
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disapproved  of  the  idea  of  creating  a  rival  Kmperor  iu  Italy.' 
T  say  a  rival  Emperor  in  Italy;  but  I  must  explain  clearly 
that  there  was  uo  idea  afloat  of  discomiecting  Italy  from 
the  government  of  New  Rome  or  creating  a  second  Roman 
Empire ;  tkc  contemporary  biographer  of  Gregory  II  states 
lixpnsisly  that  Italy  thought  of  electing  au  Emperor  and  leading 
hivi  to  Con&iavihuiplf.  The  idea  of  the  Roman  Imperator  and 
New  Rome  were  still  indissolubly  connected  in  men's  minds. 
Three  extant  letters  of  Gregory,  one  to  the  Patriarch  Germanus 
and  two  to  the  Emperor  Loo,^  arc  important  documents  for  tJie 
iwjuodaatiu  controversy,  and  show  us  the  ptjsition  of  Gregorj". 
Like  John  of  Damascus,  who  wrote  in  Syria  against  the 
enemies  of  image-worsliip,  Gregory  asserted  that  the  Emperor 
had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trines. Leo  had  laid  claim  to  priestly  functions  in  virtue  of 
his  imperial  station,  and  had  written  *'  I  nm  an  Emperor  and  a 
priest."  ^  Iu  answer  to  this,  Gregory  admitted  tliat  Constautine 
the  Great,  Valentinian  I.,  Tlieodosius  the  Great,  and  Constan- 
tine  IV  were  really  both  priests  and  Emi^rors, — hecauso  they 
were  orthodox ;  but  he  denied  it  in  the  cose  of  Leo,  and 
insisted  on  the  essential  diiference  between  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  jurisdiction.  In  defending  picture-worship  he  chiefly 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Faliiers,  but  also  pointetl  out 
that  it  had  a  certain  educational  use  for  the  masses ;  and  he 
accused  Leo  of  having  diverted  the  people  from  a  wiiolesome 
interest  in  pictures  and  "  occnpietl  them  with  idly  talk,  harjj- 
piaying,  cymbals,  flutes,  and  such  trivialities."^ 


'  "Cognita  vero  Imperatom  n«ini- 
tiA  oniLiii  Ilalia  cDuxilium  iuiit  ut  sibi 
elif^rent  irii|it»nitoi«m  et  CunMiiiUhuf 

connliDtn  poiitifex,  eperana  eonver' 
siomm  principin"  [Aimstas.  Kit  Grty. 
p.  979).  Grogoiy  did  not  (Icqiair  of 
tlis  cunvorsiati  of  tlic  Euiiktui-.  In 
Tuwaay  at  the  CaHrum  MaiUtiriancnse 
a  ^rant  or  "sietliieiT "  {ijuiiiam 
miw^or)  iiuned  Tiberius  I'otftsin^  ob- 
tAin^  a  folto'K'inj;  and  wan  called  em- 
jK'mr,  Wt  the  tnoremcnt  wan  only  local 
aud  was  promptly  suppnawed  (i5.  983). 
'  TliB  two  lott<;ni  to  Leo  wore  towid 
(in  the  rizle«ntti  coutury)  by  Fronton 
Le  Due  in  the  library  of  tJie  canlinal  of 
Lormiue.  The  first  wm  evideatly 
written  in  7S7  iinniediBt«1y  afl«r  the 


I'ecoipt  of  Leo's,  which  wa«  written  in 
728(mutIiindiction).  Sk  Hefelv,  tii.  p. 
S73,  who  liiui  clearly  donionBtratnl  the 
true  date,  aa  1  have  obwrvod  above. 
The  letter  to  Genaaniis  will  be  found 
in  Maiui,  xiii.  91. 

^  paot.\ii>t  Kal  ItptCi  tlfu  (qnoted  in 
tin-  sucoiid  lettur  of  fire^ry,  Miui«i,  xiL 
SrS).  Giv;{or}-  admits  iii  principl*  the 
t'ljiirii  of  thii  ^.lnpe^<l^l  to  Im  i^onsidtred 
iiontifT^ — svici'csgore  of  Si.  P«ter  ;  t>ut 
by  heterodoxv  of  conrme  aii  Emperor 
forfeits  his  olaim.  The  dtfr«?n>iicv,  I 
aappow,  b«tn-ecR  an  Etopcror  &□(!  a 
Pope  ia  t]iat  an  Emjicror  can  bo  beter- 
oiloXr  whik  a  Popo  is  incapable  of 
borray. 

Xaoi!t)   th    ipyo\o-fiAt    nal   WXnvt    <ca( 
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Having  held  a  couucil  ia  Eonie  (727),  which  condemned 
icouoclasm,  Oregon*  aufllhematised  the  enemies  of  pictures — 
expressly  mentioniiifj  l'«ul  tlie  exarch  of  Kjivenna,  but  not 
extending  the  ban  to  the  Emperor.  Leo  threatened  to  treat 
him  as  CouBtans  hail  tniated  Martin ;  but  the  Pope  felt  secure, 
with  the  Lombards  and  western  Christendom  to  support  him, 
and  plainly  told  the  Emperor  of  New  Kome  that  the  Church 
of  Old  Rome  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Empire  in  Italy 
against  the  Lombards.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  tlie  Popes  to  favour  the  extension  of  Lombard  domiu- 
atioii  in  Italy ;  although  the  presence  of  such  domination  to  a 
certain  degree  was  useful  to  them  as  a  chock  on  the  imperial 
power.  Tlie  history  of  Italy  has  shown  that  a  double,  treble,  or 
multiple  political  rule  has  tended  to  exalt  the  papal  power,  and 
a  single  rule  has  tended  to  depress  it ;  effects  which  might 
have  been  predicted.  Accordingly,  whether  the  Popes  of  the 
period  were  on  friendly  or  hostile  terms  with  the  Emperors, 
they  regardod  with  disfavour  Lombard  aggressions  on  imperial 
territory.  Yet  Lombard  aggressions  at  this  time  began  to 
turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  Kaman  see;  for  Uie  moral 
influence  of  the  Popes  induced  the  Lombard  kings  to  present 
as  a  donation  to  the  succtasora  of  St.  Peter  what  they  had 
taken  away  from  the  successors  of  Corstantine.  Thus  the 
letters  of  Gregory  II  persuaded  Liutprand  to  hand  over  to  him 
the  strong  town  of  Sntrium  (south  of  Viterbo),  shortly  after 
it  had  been  captured  by  the  Tuscan  Lombards. 

Eutychius  had  not  been  long  restored  to  liis  residence  at 
Ravenna  when  a  new  and  curious  political  combination,  re- 
versing the  usual  relations  of  Italian  politics,  suiprised  the 
peninsula  for  a  moment  The  exarch  Eutychius  and  King 
Liutpraud  formed  a  league  again.st  the  Pope  and  the  dukes  of 
Beneventum  and  Spoletium,'  who  had  allied  themselves  to  win 
back  from  Liutpraud  the  cities  of  the  exarchate. 

I  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  position  of  the  dukes  of 
Beneventum  and  Spoletium.  They  enjoyed  an  almost  com- 
plete immunity  from  the  interference  of  the  Lombard  kings, 


'  AnaBUs.  P".  (!re^.     Eutychitia  pal- 
ridui  et  Liutpmndiu  rex  initrunt  con- 


tiiium  ntfarium,  etc.  For  this  tfiiir, 
tet  Hin»cl],  op.  at,  P-  35.  lAiigwi  re- 
mtrks  {op.  eit,  p.  610),  "  Ch&mct«rc  wie 
Liiitiinuid,  Or^r,  Leo  konnten  nn- 
mi^Uch  mit  einonder  in  FrinlcD  Irbeu. " 
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who  dwelled  far  away  in  the  north  at  Pavia,  and  were  separated 
from  them  by  the  hostile  territory  of  the  exarchate.  These 
duchies  were  in  fact,  throughout  the  seventh  ccnturj'  and  until 
tlie  reign  of  Liutpran<3,  independent  principFiIities.  The  dukes 
appointed  their  own  ci^il  officers,  and  there  was  no  royal 
domain,  at  lea»t  in  BenevciitunL,  to  give  the  kiJig  a  prelejct  to 
interfere.  Thus  it  was  to  tlieir  interest  that  the  exarchate 
should  continue  to  exist,  and  that  a  strip  of  Eomau  territoij' 
should  sepal-ate  their  dominions  from  the  dnminion  of  the  king. 
This  was  especially  desirable  wlien  the  throne  was  filled  by  a 
vigorous  ruler  like  Liutprand,  who  aimed  at  reducing  all 
Italy  under  his  sway,  and  first  of  all  at  hrinjnng  into  a  state 
of  dependence  the  ducliies  of  his  own  nationality. 

The  action  of  the  dukes,  Transmund  of  Spoletium  and 
Romuald  II  of  Bcneveuturo,  in  allying  theiaselves  with  the 
Pope  t^ainst  himself,  decided  Liutprand  to  exact  their  homage 
and  allegiance.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  a  gnidge  against  the 
Pope  for  his  share  in  compassing  the  recovery  of  Kaveuna, 
notwithstanding  the  donation  of  Sutrium.  The  exarch,  in 
spite  of  the  Pope's  recent  assistance,  was  bound  to  assert 
the  imperial  authority  which  the  Pope  had  allowed  to  be 
defied  in  Ikime.  And  thus  this  remarkable  league  c&me  into 
existence. 

Liutprand  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  advance  farther  than 
Spoletium,  nor  was  he  obliged  to  make  use  of  force  to  constram 
tlie  dukes  to  his  allegiance.  Tliey  both  met  him  at  Spoletium 
and  acknowledged  his  suzerainty.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Home  and  joined  the  exarch,  who  was  besieging  the  city ;  but 
his  arrival  was  the  means  of  deliverance  for  the  Pope. 
Furnished  with  the  pomp  and  solemnities  of  his  office,  Gregory 
went  forth  into  the  camp  of  the  Lombards,  and  by  the 
influence  of  Ids  personality  moulded  Uie  will  of  tlie  suacuptible 
king,  who,  laying  his  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  yielded  to 
his  wishes  and  induced  the  exarch  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace 
favourable  t«  Rome. 

Soon  after  this  Gregory  II  died^  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  III,  whose  election  is  remarkable  for  tlie  circumstance 

'  AccordinK  to  my  chronolojor,  Gr^x-  "31.  Ill  Idtta  Ftb.  of  t!ip  fuurtcentli 
OTV  tl  (lifl  in  730  and  tlio  cuiiiinl  vnu  iiHiictigti  is  the  date  in  Aaostasiiu  for 
held  1st  November  7S0  \  leccivod  date    Gregor)-'s  dcstb. 


« 
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that  he  was  the  last  bisliop  of  Old  Home  for  whose  coDsecra- 
tion  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  who  resided  at  New  Bome 
WRS  Hsked.  Tlie  third  Gruj^ory  opposed  io^nnclasm,  like  his 
prwiecessor/  and  in  his  jmTitificate  the  struggle  came  to  an 
end  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned.  A  council  of  ninety-three 
bishops  assembled  at  Rome  ami  excommunicated  the  iconoclaste; 
and  in  reply  Leo  sent  a  naval  armament  *  of  Cibyraiot  seamen 
under  tlie  command  of  Manes  to  arrest  the  Pope  on  the  cliarge 
of  treason  and  bring  hiiu  to  Constantinople,  as  Martin  had 
been  treated  eighty  years  before  by  Constans.  The  expedition 
never  reached  Rome,  but  the  details  of  its  failure  are  not  clear. 
It  appears  that  tlie  armament  was  scattered  by  a  storm  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  that  the  Greek  troops  were  not  over  eager  to  ^_ 
carry  out  the  Emperor's  wishes,  ^| 

At  this  juncture  Leo  came  to  the  important  conclnsion 
that  he  would  no  longer  oppose  the  Pope's  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  dominions  of  the  exarchate,  but  would  translate  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  as  well  as 
of  the  dioceses  of  lUyricnni,  from  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  jurisdiction  of  Calabria 
meant  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  Churches  of  Rhegium 
and  tjevcriana  and  Hydrus  (Otronto).  All  the  bishoprics  of 
the  Bruttian  peninsula  were  included  in  the  two  metropolitan 
provinces  of  Rhenium  and  Severiana,  a  town  probably  as  old 
as  the  ago  of  Pliny,  now  called  by  a  name  wlucli  it  obtained 
in  the  tenth  century,  Santa  Severina,  and  famous  as  the  natal 
place  of  Pope  Zocharias. 

Tlie  eflittct  of  this  act  of  Leo,  which  went  far  to  decide  the 
medieval  history  of  southern  Italy,  was  to  bring  the  boundarj' 
between  the  ecclesiastical  dominions  of  New  Rome  and  Old 
Rome  into  coincidence  with  the  boundary  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  nationalities.  In  other  words,  it  laid  the  basis 
of  the  distinction  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches. 
Tim  only  part  of  the  Empire  in  which  the  Pupa  now  possessed 
authority  was  the  exarchate,  including  Rome,  Ravenna,  and 
Veuice.  The  geographical  position  of  Naples,  intermediate 
Iwtween  Rome  and  the  extremities  of  Italy,  determined  that 
its  sympathies  should  be  drawn  in  two  directions ;  in  religious 

'  Oregcry  III  wut  tliree  oienougcn  to  Loo,  bat  they  wen  all  imprisoned. 
*  Thcoph.  6225  A.  u. 
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matten  it  inclined  towards  Old  Borne,  in  political  matters  it 
was  tenacious  of  its  loyalty  to  New  Kome 

The  fact  tliat  the  execution  of  such  a  thorough  innovation 
as  the  detachment  of  south  Italy  from  Rome  was  attended 
witli  no  difficulty  or  opposition,  may  at  first  seem  surprising. 
To  explain  it  we  are  led  to  consider  the  other  important, 
thougli  indirect,  result  of  iconoclosni,  which  was  mentioned 
at  the  b(^inning  of  this  chapter,  namely  the  second  Greek 
colonisation  of  southern  Italy  in  the  eighth  century  A.D., 
whereby  it  became  a  Greek  land  for  four  centuries,  just  as  it 
had  been  a  Greek  land  before  the  Roman  conquest 

In  llie  cr^-pt  of  the  cathedral  of  San  Sabiuo  at  Bari  an  uld 
discoloured  Greek  madonna  is  shown  to  visitors^  which  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Bari  believe  to  be  the  celebrated  Hodegetria,  a 
picture  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  the  hands  of  St 
Luke  himself.  It  was  said  to  have  come  from  Constantinople 
in  one  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet  of  Manes  (autumn  731),  a 
fugitive  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  Leo.  It  had  been 
originally  presented  to  the  princess  Pulclieria  and  had  been 
kept  in  the  church  of  ITod^gos  at  Constantinople  as  a  posses- 
sion of  priceless  and  talismanic  value,  and  had  sometimes  been 
carried  into  battle  to  ensure  victory.  Regarded  with  a  super- 
stitious reverence  above  other  pictures,  it  was  a  special 
Btiunbliug- block  to  reason  in  the  eyes  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  who 
decided  that  it  should  be  burnt,  in  spite  of  its  antiquity  and 
historical  associations ;  but  two  monks  were  sufliciontly  bold 
and  cunning  to  convey  it  to  one  of  the  shi]>s  about  to  set  sail 
for  Italy,  and  store  it  away  secretly  and  safely.  When  the 
tempest  arose  in  the  Adriatic  "  above  the  vessel  in  which  this 
miraculous  image  was  hidden,  an  angcI  descended  from  heaven 
nnder  the  form  of  a  young  man  of  the  greatest  beauty,  who 
restored  confidence  to  tlie  terror-stricken  crew,  and  seizing  the 
helm  guided  the  vessel  safe  and  sound  into  the  port  of  Bari, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March." '  Tlie  inliabitant«  of  Bari 
claim  that  they  still  possess  this  holy  pictme,  now  neaily  two 
thousand  years  old     But  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Constantin- 

*  From  the  SynaxArinn  of  the  Ore«k  Dnek  rftcoloniution  of  sontlteni  Italy 

church  of  Biri,  tmnHlatcd  by  I..eaor-  (ns  first  domonstrnted  by  M.  ZambellU}, 

iBBiit.  op,  eit,  vol.   ii.  i>.  3S&     I  am  for  msny  hinta  oti  the  liuCory  of  thfl 

iihlebt«>t  to  this  valuablo  book,  which  CaUbrwn  uwl  Bruttua  tovna. 
mt»  forth  cleuly  the  truth  ahoat  the 
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ople  contend  that  thoy  have  the  work  of  St  Luke,  also 
mtraculou»ly  preserved  from  the  wrath  of  the  iamoclasts,  in  a 
church  of  Bkchernae. 

This  legend,  as  M.  Lenormant  elegantly  remarks,  may  be 
taken  "  as  a  poetical  symbol  of  the  transplanting  of  Hellenism 
to  Italy  by  orthodox  refugees."  In  the  eighth  century  it  was 
decided  that  u^ntral  and  northern  Italy  were  to  be  Latinised 
and  pass  out  of  the  sphere  of  direct  Greek  influences,  while 
southern  Italy  was  to  be  Helleniscd  and  detach  itself  in 
religion,  nationality,  and  language  fi-oni  the  Latin  and  German  * 
world.  This  change,  which  knitted  the  south  portion  of  the 
peninsula  more  closely  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  indirect  and  unintentional  consequence 
of  icouoiilasm,  the  emigration  of  an  immense  number  of  mouks 
and  laymen,  who  hoped  in  the  recesses  of  Calabria  and  Bruttii, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Leo's  arm,  to  be  able  to  adore  pictures 
and  relics  without  fear.  Tlie  number  of  ortliodox  Greeks — 
priests,  monks,  and  laymen — who  escaped  from  the  East  to 
southern  Italy  in  the  reigns  of  Leo  and  Constantine  has  been 
set  at  50,000.  It  was  really,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  new 
Greek  colonisation,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  old  Greek 
colonisation  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years  before,  and 
which  explains  such  facts  as  that  Squillace  was  a  purely  Latin 
town  in  the  sixth  century  in  the  days  of  Cassiodorus,  and  a 
purely  Greek  town  in  the  tenth  centur}*.  Besides  Bnri,  many 
other  towns,  such  as  Barletta  in  Apulia,  Otronto,  Amalfi,  and 
Saleruo,  pretend  to  possess  old  Greek  pictures  brought  from 
the  East  by  iconodulic  refugees. 

The  firm  opposition  which  his  religious  reforms  excited  ui 
tlie  West  prevented  Leo,  who  was  politically  far-sighted,  fi-om 
pressing  matters  to  extremes.  Ho  saw  the  danger  of  alienating 
the  inhabitants  in  provinces,  which  without  their  co-operation 
might  at  any  moment  become  the  prey  of  the  kiug  of  the 
Lombards  or  of  the  duke  of  Beneventum.  He  also  apprehended 
clearly  that  northern  Italy  and  Rome  were  more  alien  to  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  than  were  soutlieru  Italy  and  Sicily.  Under 
these  circumstances,  his  policy  was  to  draw  in  the  less  alien 
districts  still  closer,  and  allow  the  rest  to  remain  as  they  were. 
But  it  necessarily  resulted   that  the  closer  connection  of  the 

'  Teutonic  eJemoau  were,  howBTer,  to  be  introdncsd  b;'  tha  Xorauns. 
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one  with  the  Empire  caused  the  other  to  drift  more  and  more 
away.  The  special  mode,  I  conceive,  in  which  this  tendency 
operated,  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Pope  from  all  jurisdiction 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire ;  his  authority  was  confined 
to  Latin -speaking  districts.  He  was  thus  driven  as  it  were 
into  the  arms  of  the  Grerman  powers,  in  whose  dominions  his 
authority  was  still  accepted  as  supreme;  whereas  in  the 
Empire,  with  whose  traditions  his  office  was  so  closely  asso- 
ciated, his  influence  was  practically  inoperative,  except  in  a 
few  provinces  held  hy  a  precarious  tenure,  and  the  domains  of 
the  see  of  St  Peter  had  been  confiscated  by  the  temporal 
power. 

Thus  the  great  influx  of  Greeks,  especially  monks  and 
priests,  who  were  firmly  attached  to  the  Greek  liturgy  and 
forms  of  worship,  explains  the  ease  with  which  southern  Italy 
was  alienated  from  Old  Borne.  Leo,  as  I  said,  was  judicious 
enough  not  to  attempt  to  enforce  his  iconoclastic  edicts  in 
these  r^ons,  which  seem  to  have  enjoyed  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tniy  an  almost  unique  period  of  material  prosperity  combined 
with  spiritual  peace,  for  which,  however,  a  severe  Nemesis  in 
the  shape  of  the  "unnameable"  Saracens  was  destined  to 
overtake  them  in  the  ninth. 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  Leo,  which  occun-ed  on  the  18th  Jtiuc 
740,'  the  elements  of  opposition  to  his  goverimieiit^  which  hail 
sniouhlered  duriiip  his  lifetime,  began  to  flame  forth  agninst  his 
sou  Constantino,  who  was  imbued  with  his  father's  ideas  and 
inclined  to  carry  them  U>  further  extremea      There  were  two 
distinct  interests  involved,  which  became  blended  in  a  commoa^j 
feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Isaurian  dynasty,  the  interest  of  thfi^f 
aristocratic  class  who  maintained  the  old  quarrel  with  irapcrial^^ 
autocracy,  and  the  interest  of  the  orthodox  friends  of  images,^* 
It  was  a  favourahle  opportunity  for  an  ambitious  man  to  utiliao^H 
the  general  discontent  of  large  and  influential  cii-cles  before^^ 
the  new  sovereign  had  securely   established   himself  ou    the 
throne.     Nor  was  the  opportunity  lost.     Artavasdos,  who 
anpported  Leo  at  the  time  of  his  accession  and  married  his 
daughter  Anna,  was  not  deterrtid  by  tlie  ties  of  relationship 
from  determiiting  to  oust  his  brother-in-law.     He  was  coan 
of  Opsikiou,  and  had  two  sons  to  support  him,  Nicephonis  and 
Nicetas,  of  whom  one  held  a  command  in  Thrace,  while  the 
other  was  general  of  the  Armeniac  theme.     The  Armeniac 
ti-oops  were  devoted  to  him ;  but  the  Anatolic  and  Tliracesiau^H 
themes  were  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  the  son  of  Leo.         ^M 
It  was  in  June  741  that  Constantine  crossed  over  to  Asia 


hadH 

his^ 


'  Our  w>ur»-t!«  for  t)iis  ohaptor  are 
etill  Nioei>liorufi  sciiITtieo{vhiiiie.i.  Ni- 
CflphoriM'  histor)'  desi>rts  us  it  tba  year 
768.  It  seems  to  liavo  Imuii  written 
i>cfore  the  comjuest  of  tbo  Atkts  by 
Ciiailfi  the  Great   in   7»fl,    cf,    p.   34, 


'  Theoph.  6232  A.M.  (Wi9rq«  A/wr 

a.Tiyr).  The  received  ilitcia  741,  whicb, 
if  tiic  iiidictiotiK  liad  not  bucii  tain- 
pcnst  widi,  would  correspond  to  tlio 
iiintti  iiiiJiclioii  (r^t  0' l^iiATiSivot).  Set 
above,  p.  425. 
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Minor  in  order  to  conduct  a  campaifin  against  the  Saracens, 
aud  pitched  bis  camp  at  a  place  called  Ivrasos  iii  Thrygia.  He 
sent  an  order  to  Artavasilos.  who  with  the  Opsikian  troops 
occupied  the  plain  of  Dorylaeura  (near  the  borders  of  the  Ana- 
tolic theme),  to  join  him.  Artavasdos,  Iiowever,  was  already 
coming ;  he  had  assumed  imperial  rank,  and  be  put  to  death 
the  Kmperor's  messenger  Bisdr,  a  patrician.  Constantiue  had 
barely  time  to  escape  to  Amorium  in  the  Anatolic  theme, 
where  he  waa  sure  of  personal  safety  and  a  loyal  reception. 
The  Anatolic  troojts  swore  to  fight  to  the  death  for  him,  and 
were  joined  by  the  Thracesians  under  the  command  of 
Sisionius. 

Meanwhile  Theophanes^  Monotios  ("  One  Ear"),  who  had 
been  left  by  Constantiue  as  a  sort  of  viceroy  at  Byzantium, 
declared  for  Artavasdos,  aud  at  his  suggestion  proclaimed  pub- 
licly that  Constantine  was  dead.  Artavasdos  was  accepted  aa 
the  new  Emperor,  his  sou  Xicephorus  with  the  Tlu-aclan 
army  occupie^l  the  city,  and  the  officials  who  remained  loyal  to 
the  Isaurian  family  were  displaced.  The  basis  on  which  the 
uauri>er  proposed  to  establish  his  power  and  secure  popularity 
was  the  revival  of  picture-worship,  and  no  time  waa  lost  in 
restoring  pictures  in  the  churches.  The  Patriarch  Auastasius 
is  said  to  have  dest^rted  his  iconoclastic  colours  and  to 
have  publicly  asserted  that  Constantine  did  not  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Anaj^tasius  probably  found  it  necessary  to 
temporise,  but  we  mtist  remember  that  liis  conduct  is  reported 
by  writers  who  sympathised  with  his  ecclesiastical  opponents. 

Constantine  advanced  with  his  army  to  Chrysopolis  (Scutari), 
but  no  action  took  place,  and  he  returned  to  Amorium,  where 
he  wintered,  lu  the  spring  of  742  two  battles  were  fought,  in 
both  of  which  Constantiue  was  victorious  and  displayed  his 
military  skill.  He  first  defeated  Artavasdos,  who  waa  devas- 
tating the  Thracesian  provincee,  at  Sardis  \  and  then  marching 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  met  Nicetas,  who  was  advancing 
with  the  Armeniac  troops  and  Armenian  auxiliaries,"  and 
routed  him  utterly  at  Modrine  in  the  Bucellarian  theme.  He 
next   proceeded,  suppoiied  by  the  Cibyraiot  fleet,  to  besiege 


'  This  Tlioophanes  ii  called  by 
(be  bistoriim  Tlictijiliiitiw,  6S33  a.m., 
piytrrpor  U  wpcawrov,  wbtcb  kbon-a 
ikst    the   office  of  magittgr  milUwn 


in  prtumnti  still  «xut«(]. 

'  Thejr   WMD   commindod   by  Tiri' 
daus,  a  coQcla  of  Artnvaados. 
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ConstaDtiuopIo,  vherc  Artavaados,  having  tied  from  the  field 
of  Sardia,  had  shut  himself  up.  IXxa  city,  unprepared  to  stand 
a  siege  and  blockaded  by  land  and  sea.  was  soon  reduced  to 
straita  of  distress^'  and  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  the  pressure 
by  tacitly  allowmg  a  large  nnml>er  of  the  non-fighting  inhabit- 
ants to  escape.  All  these  were  received  kindly  in  tlie  camp 
of  Coustaiitiue,  and  many  persons  of  high  position,  to  whom 
Artavasdos  would  not  have  deemed  it  safe  to  grant  permission 
to  leave  the  city,  stole  out  secretly  in  the  di^uise  of  women 
or  inonk». 

Nicetas  meanwhile  had  collected  new  forces  since  his  defeat 
at  Modriue,  and  now  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  father. 
Constantino  met  him  at  Nicomedia  and  defeated  him  a  second 
time,  taking  him  prisoner,  as  well  as  Hdarccllinus,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gaugra,  whom  lie  l>eIieaileiL  After  this  discomfiture 
Artavasdos,  who  had  doubtless  been  holding  out  in  expectation 
of  succour  from  his  son,  fled  to  Nicaea,  and  having  there 
collected  a  few  soldiers,  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Puzane, 
where  he  was  captured  by  a  battalion  of  Constautiue's  army. 
At  the  spectacle  in  thtj  hippodrome  which  celebrated  Constan- 
tino's restoration  to  Byzantiiun,  Artavasdos  and  his  two  sons 
were  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  populace  and  then  thrown 
into  prison.  Some  time  afterwanls  tlie  general  of  tlie  Tlira- 
cesians,  Sisinnius,  who  had  stood  by  the  Emperor  in  his 
diHiculties,  was  convicted  or  suspected  of  treasonable  plotting, 
and  was  deprived  of  liis  eyesight.  It  is  possible  that  this  plot 
was  a  scheme  for  the  elevation  of  Artavasdos,  as  the  eyes  of 
Artavasdos  ^  and  his  sous  were  also  put  out  immediately  after- 
wards. 

The  troubles  that  beset  Constantiae  on  liis  accession  were 
a  true  augury  of  a  stormy  and  uneasy  reign  ;  but  the  ability 
which  he  had  displayed  in  overcoming  the  difticultiea,  also 
boded  that  his  energj'  and  skill  would  hold  the  joints  of  the 


'  The  fsminc  va*  ta  great  that  a 
bnslidl  (moiliitit)  of  Imrley  was  sold  for 
10,  •  bushel  of  yaXiQ  for  19,  a  bushel 
of  millet  or  Inpiiios  fui-  9,  iLoiiiiMiiata 
rwpeetivoly.  5  llw.  (litcui)  of  oil  cort  ft 
nomisma,  a  pint  of  Tine  (^arrfi,  t.<*. 
MZbzrr'tu)  cost  a  HmiBsiou.  The  Ciby- 
niot  tliips  were  kept  at  bay  by  tbe 


fireBlnps,    wlikL  lay  in   tlie  imperial 
orsGiial  nt  tho  dispa-ial  of  ArtavHsdoa. 
Oil  the  iiiflu^^nce  of  Anneiiiaiui  and 

iiwa\ 
SOO,    201  ;  cf.  Bard 
Vm,  AlexiiiA  MnuKcOt-  (7fi'0],  Bardui  (i 
IwllcJ  against  Xicfphorus  I.},  AiMbar 
(father-in-law  of  Lea  V). 


Asiatic*  In  Ctio  Enima\  aee  p^nlay,  ii. 

pp.   SOO,    201  ;  cf.  BardauM,  Artmi 
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time  together.  Although  it  was  a  time  of  nneasiuesa,  it  was 
not  a  timo  of  rottenness,  like  the  reign  of  Phocos  or  the  reign 
of  Apaimar ;  the  policy  of  Leo  hail  reformed  the  State.  But 
the  very  tendency  to  refonn  had  created  an  uneasy  surging 
movement  in  the  Empire.  Tliis  Undeucy  did  not  consist 
merely  in  the  conscious  endeavours  and  definite  activity  of  the 
Emperor  and  those  who  sjTnpathiscd  with  bis  spirit  of  rational 
enlightenment.  All  these  conscious  endeavours  and  activities 
were  themselves  the  result  of  a  general  tendency  to  change, 
which  was  latently  at  work  amoug  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
eaatcni  Mediterranean  in  the  eighth  century.  I  already  touched 
on  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  pestilence  which  laged  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  anil  jiut  forward  the  conjecture  that 
plagues  on  a  great  scale  spread  at  periods  when  the  organisms 
of  a  people  are  involved  in  a  precarious  condition  of  transfor- 
mation or  decay,  and  may  bo  peculiarly  susceptible  to  noxious 
e3cternal  intlucnccs.  The  plague  itself  contributes  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  world  by  clearing  away  an  effete  population 
and  making  room  for  new  settlers,  while  only  the  fittest  of  the 
old  inhabitants  survive  its  ravages. 

A  great  plague  of  this  kind  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
Btantinc  and  desolated  large  portions  of  tiie  Koman  dominions. 
It  uriginattid  in  SjTia  (744)  and  spread  thence  to  Constantinople, 
not,  however,  by  way  of  Asia  Minor,  but  in  a  circular  direction, 
travelling  through  Eg)'pt,  Afiica,  Sicily,  and  Calabria,  and 
passing  thence  to  Greece  and  the  Archipelago.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  this  course,  for  it  shows  that  tlie  plague  followed 
lines  of  commercial  traffic  Had  Syria  still  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Empire  the  pestilence  would  doubtless  have  traversed 
Asia  Minor  and  so  reached  the  Bosphorus,  as  in  the  days  of 
Justinian ;  but  there  was  now  little  intercourse  by  land  be- 
tween Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  as  a  chronic  state  of  hostility 
prevailed  between  the  calipliate  and  the  Empire  and  the  trade 
of  the  two  states  was  carried  on  by  sea. 

The  following  account  of  this  pestilence  is  given  by  Theo- 
pbauea,  who  was  born  about  the  timo  of  its  prevalence  : — 

"  A  pestilential  dfjatli,  Ix^ginning  in  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
advancibg  like  fire  to  MonolMXsia '  (i.c.  Monembaaia)  and  Tlellas 

*  In  th«  Vmgranhy  of  St.  Wililmld,      by  his  kiiuwoman,  s  dud  of  Hciden- 
bishop  of  Eicbatiult  (741-788),  writUo      b'eim,  tn  &aA  the  following  stat«m>nt  ■ 
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and  the  adjacent  islands,  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  the  foui> 
teenth  indiction  (744-745),  chastising  the  impions  Constantine 
and  restmiaiug  the  mad  violence  against  holy  churches  and 
sacr&i  pictures ;  yet  lie  remained  innorrij^ble,  like  Pharaoh  of 
old.  And  this  plague  of  huho  (swelling  iu  the  groin)  reached 
the  imperial  city  iu  the  fifteenth  indiction  (745-746) ;  and 
then,  suddenly  and  without  visible  cause,  many  crosses  of  olive 
oil  began  to  appear  on  the  garments  of  men  and  on  the  sAcred 
cloths  of  the  church  (St.  Sophia).  Hence  men  were  seized 
with  sorrow  and  great  despondency,  in  perplexity  at  such  s 
sign ;  and  the  divine  wrath,  destrojiug  and  not  sparing,  ovei^ 
took  not  only  the  ioliabitants  of  the  city  but  those  who  dwelled 
round  about  it  Moreover,  many  saw  apparitions,  and,  having 
fallen  intti  ecstasy,  they  fancied  that  tliey  were  communing  with 
certain  strange,  as  it  seemed,  and  hideous  faces,  and  tliat  they 
addressed  them  as  friends  and  discoursed  with  them,  and  noting 
what  they  said,  declared  it  unto  others.  And  they  saw  the  same 
forms  entering  their  houses  and  slaying  some  of  the  household, 
and  wounding  others  witli  swords.  But  moat  af  the  things  which 
the  forms  told  tlieiu  fell  out,  as  they  afterwards  beheld. 

"  And  ill  the  spring  of  tlie  first  indiction  (747)  the  pesti- 
lence spread  to  a  greater  extent,  and  in  summer  its  flame 
culminated  to  sucli  a  height  that  whole  houses  were  entirely 
shut  up,  and  those  on  whom  the  ofluce  devolved  could  not  bury 
their  dead  In  the  embarrassment  of  the  circumstances,  the 
plan  was  conceived  of  carrying  out  the  dead  on  saddled  animals, 
on  whose  backs  were  placed  frameworks  of  planks.  In  tbe 
same  way  they  placed  the  corpses  above  one  another  in  waggons. 
And  wheu  all  the  burying-grounds  in  the  city  and  suburbs  had 
been  filled,  and  also  the  dry  cisterns  and  tanks,  and  very  many 
vineyards  had  been  dug  up,  the  gardens  too  within  the  old  walls 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  burying  human  bodies,  and  even 
thus  the  need  was  hardly  met." 

indt  tiavigantes  vtrterunt  uftra  marc 
AtiritUicum-  ail  urbi'^m  Moii&fssum  in 
Slavinica  term,  tt  ind4  navi^fa1^ttl  in 
iriMiIam  TUrmitu  Choo  dimitUboTit  Oorin- 
ihioa  innni^ra  parte.  Tlio  jouni«y  of 
St.  WiUbald  to  t1i«  Cast  tcok  pbce  be- 
twrcin  728  Kn<]  72S,  ho  it  would  ajipenr 
th&t  nt  thit  time  the  SUvea  dwelled  tD 
tiic  PeloiionrH'SUS,  tlimtgh  urcnurBu  they 
did  not  hold  MoaemlAMift.     Ho 


Hopr,  \wvt- 


erer,  discrudlta  the  statompnt,  and  em- 
phnsiMS  the  g<>oKnip!liic-al  ijfnoninoo  of 
tbo  autLorcsH.  But  wv  h<iv«  mpii  that 
there  \»  tio  rowoij  to  a«*iir»«  that  then 
were  not  considerable  Slavonic  aotUa- 
ments  in  the  Pe1o)Mnnanis  as  eArljr  aa 
the  t»veitth  cpnttiry  (»ee  the  ntalonieDt 
of  Isidore,  above,  p.  3S0).  Eopf  in  tlie 
Oraeco- Slavonic  controrcTBj-  is  altnost 
as  moob  9JX  advocatt  as  FoUincrmyer. 
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Towards  the  end  of  747  the  violence  of  the  disease  abated. 
Constantinople  was  depopulated  after  the  black  year,  and  while 
his  orthodox  eueraiea  were  making  the  most  of  the  misfurtuue 
as  a  direct  \-isitation  on  the  iconoclasts,  whom  they  regarded 
03  no  better  than  Jews,  Constantino  began  to  take  measures 
for  repopulating  the  capital.  For  this  purpose  he  tninsplanted 
families  on  a  large  scale  from  Greece  and  tlie  islands  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  leave  i-oom  iu  the 
Greek  peninsula,  already  depopulated  by  tlie  plague,  for  the 
Slaves,  who  bep;an  to  press  southward  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever,  and  complete  the  process  of  SlaWsing  large  districts  of 
Hellas  and  the  Peloponnesus,'  in  which  there  was  a  consider- 
able Slavonic  element  already.  Two  tribes,  called  Ezerites 
and  Melings,  established  themselves  on  Mount  Taygetus,  and 
long  remained  independent 

The  question  suggests  itself,  how  far  the  Slaves  who  had 
been  settling  in  Greece  ae  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
century  were  interfused  with  the  native  Greek  population.  On 
this   subject  we  have  little  or  no  evidence,  hut  we  may  Ije 


'  Our  «ut!iority  i«  the  ceWirated 
notice  orCoDstontine  PorphjrrogeanttM 
(afe  Thtin.  il.  8),  ^irUXa/iulfli;  U  waaa 
il  X'^pa.  Kul  y4yovt  ^pfiapot,  of  uhic-li 
FaUinemyer made  fco  much  for  hU  Slav- 
onic theory.  Wp  know  nnt  what  tanLH 
CoiutsQtine  hul  for  liU  statenieiit,  but 
there  il  no  rcaaon  to  iloubt  it  ;  and  it 
is  quite  impotribla  to  explain  HWJiy  [u 
M.  ftathas  and  others  havo  attempted 
to  Jo]  tli«  wonl  iaS>.a^iii0yf.  The  ^m- 
nnni^iation  Sthlavcii  was  a  Greek  ur'teti- 
ing  of  Sclavia.  But  at  t1ia  Bame  lime 
irotfa  muxt  not  be  pressed,  it  is  cvi- 
dviutly  nil  exaff^rattDii ;  ami  we  must 
not,  witli  Pallmerayer,  draw  any  con- 
clnsions  u  to  the  lai^R  towns,  wliirli 
continued  to  be  Hellenic  ConHtaatine 
illustrates  his  usertJon  by  a  wiltidsm 
of  tlie  i^ratntniLrian  EuphemiUA  (in  t]io 
lentil  e<-iilnry),  who  demcribcd  tha  face 
of  Nicctas,  a  Miiccitod  Pcloi"Mnicsinn, 

explains  yapai^&otth^ii  b«  "cunning" 
{wrxkmitxUa,  Or.  Oeach.  p.  96) ;  Ban- 
duri  remlerpd  it  by  ftporTotthiit ;  while 
Finlay  emcn<lcd  it  to  yaifipofiSift,  ' '  aaa- 
like  "(ii.  y.  305).  Hut  the  emendation, 
thouffh  inirfriouji,  carrif";  noconriction  ; 
wliy  whnnlii  the  inti'l!i;tib]e  yaSafio- 
(mod.  (.'rV.  yatSapat-!u»)  Imve  become 
the  difficult  yafiOffSo'  T    It  is  dor  that 


yapaaSa- \it  not  Onijk,  and  from  the  con- 
test we  might  be  inclined  to  i^onalnda 
that  it  cautAins  snme  special  Slavonic 
allusioD.  1  conjecture  that  the 
Grveka  applied  the  term  rapiwiSM  or 
Vapa^oi  tn  tlte  iuhaHtants  of  l>1aronic 
town-uttlementa — "men  of  a  <idrit»t'^ 
(nr  town).  ThU  SlnvouJC  word  ICburch. 
Slur,  ^rad,  Ruas.  96rod)  in  familiar  from 
such  names  a:s  Novi/firuf/,  WoiVjrujd.  The 
Use  of  the  word  by  the  SUres  who 
sMtled  in  Greece  is  proved  by  three 
tuwnt  called  Gardfkl  in  Greece,  one  in 
Meawnia  and  two  in  Thoaaaly.  Qar- 
dik'i  is  a  (liminutive  form,  cf.  Rum. 
Cforottik.  rttpoirSai  wasprobnMy  A|>pli<-') 
to  the  Stavt's  of  »ome  special  jtinni  (or 
f^nliki),  well  knovn  to  the  contempor- 
aries of  Constautiiie  VII.  Accoruing 
to  this  coDJecture  wa  misht  tranalata 
the  verse, 

"  A  SiBYOtilieil  and  Oarai^ltlsh  fkee." 

The  nnmeroiu  S!aronic  names  of  places 
iu  modern  Qreeee  arc  an  importsjit  con- 
firmatiDa  of  Conatantine's  assertion  ; 
they  have  Ijpcii  treated  of  in  the  essay 
of  Milclosich,  IHe  slaviichcn  EInnente. 
im  Xenyri^JtuKJKn.  1  nwy  add  that  our 
English  Slavonic  scholar  Mr,  MorGIl 
holds  the  view  that  Greece  was  Slaiisol, 
Beo  Early  Slatmiic  Literature, 
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justiBied  in  speculating  that  the  infusion  took  place  rapidly, 
and  that  the  Slaves  who  settletl  in  Greece  between  the  dates 
570  and  640  were  gradually  and  easily  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  at  least  remarkable  tliat  we  hear  of  no  intestine 
conflicts  in  Greece,  nor  yet  of  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Slavonic  settlers  there.  It  ia  inviting  to  com|iare  the 
infusion  of  the  Slaves  with  the  Greeks  to  the  speedy  amalga- 
mation of  the  Danes,  who  invaded  England  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, with  the  Angles.  "  Tlie  Danish  Odo,  Oskytel,  and  Oswald 
were  archliishops  in  less  than  a  century  after  Halfdanc  had 
divided  Nortliunibria"^;  and  just  in  the  same  way  the  Slav- 
onian Nicetas  l>ecame  Patriarch  of  New  Home  in  the  reign  of 
Coustantine  V.  We  may  pursue  the  parallel  further,  and  com- 
pare the  later  Danish  migrations  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
later  Slavonic  migration  of  the  eighth  centurj',  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken.  It  was  against  these  new  immigrants,  not 
yet  amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants,  that  the  expedidon  of 
Stauraciua  was  directed  in  7S3. 

Thus  the  plague  was  fniitful  in  far-reaching  changes.  On 
the  one  hand,  an  immense  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
who  kept  up  many  old  Hellenic  traditions,  were  either  exter- 
minated or  transferred  to  a  new  place,  where  they  came  under 
new  inllucnces.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vast  portion  of  the 
iuhahitanti  of  Byzantium,  who  maintained  a  certain  Roman 
character  and  many  Itoman  traditions  amid  all  their  half- 
Hellenic  half-oriental  ways,  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague, 
and  were  replaced  by  pure  Greeks  who  had  not  inherited  the 
effects  of  Koman  influence,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
affected  by  intercourse  with  the  Slaves.  A  double  process 
went  on  in  Byzantium ;  the  new  Greek  settlers  were  Byzan- 
tinised,  and  at  the  same  time  Byzantium  was  Hellenisecl  more 
completely  than  before.  This  was  on  iniportant  step  in.  the 
direction  of  becoming  a  Greek  nationality,  to  which  goal  the 
Roman  Empire  was  steadily  tending. 

But  we  must  esjjecially  emphasise  the  fact  that  tlicse 
changes  mark  tlie  final  separation  of  the  Empire  from  the 
ancient  world  and  its  assumption  of  a   completely  medieval 


'  Stiilibs,  Ccffd«(i?itfi*(Hwii  Histvrii,  i.  p. 
219.  The  nphl  amBlgamatioii  of  SLit- 
tmic  settlers  in  mure  uorthBrii  regiont 
of  tho  Ulytic  ptniDJolft  U  [niUcntwL  by 


tho  position  of  B«liBariiii,  if  I  am  right 
Id  interpreting  his  name  as  SUvonio 
(Whit*  Dawn). 
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character.  The  removal  of  the  Greeks  from  Greece  cut  off  the 
dim  survivals  of  tlie  ancient  Hellenic  spirit;  the  depopulation 
of  partly- Uoraan  N"ew  Rome  cut  off'  the  dim  sumvals  of  the 
audent  Komau  spirit  All  the  elements  that  defiiie  the  Middle 
Agea  operated  henceforwanl  unstifled  and  unmodified.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  time  of  the  plague  iu  Juatiuian's 
reign,  we  left  the  ancient  world  and  entered  the  outer,  gate  of  the 
medieval  city';  in  the  reign  of  Ileraclius,  after  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  we  passed  an  inner  gnte^;  but  the  innermost  gate  is 
not  reached  till  the  eighth  century ;  and  the  plague  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  marks  the  new  departure.  The  ninth 
century  and  the  twelfth  are  far  more  homogeneous  tlian  the 
sixth  and  the  eighth. 

Neither  Constantine  nor  his  father  Leo  took  pains  to  com- 
memorate their  reigns  by  costly  huihUngs,  as  did  other  less 
patriotic  Emperors  when  the  public  purse  could  but  ill  afford  the 
expense.     CoostaJitinc,  however,  executed  one  solid  aud  useful 
public  work.     The  atiueduct  of  Valens  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Avars  when   they  besieged  Constautinoplc  iu  the   reign 
of  Heraclius,  and  had  never  been  restoi-wl  since.     The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  city  was  not  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  when  there  was  a  drought  in  7GG,  the  want  of  a  duct 
to  bring  water  from  the  hills  was  painfully  felt.     The  Em- 
peror immediately  set  about  the  restoration  of  the  old  aqueduct, 
vhicli  involved  a  large  outlay.     He  collected  skilled  workmen 
from  ■various  parts  of  the  Empire :  a  thousand  masons  and  two 
thousand  plasterers  or  cement- workers  from  I'ontus  and  from 
Asia  (that  is,  the  western  coa.st  lands  of  Asia  Minor) ;  five 
thousand  labourers  and  two  hundred  potters  from  Thmce ;  five 
liundred  ostrakarioi  or  pottery-workers  from  Greece  and  the 
Aegean  islands.' 

Constantine  was  said  to  be  avaricioua.  and  one  writer  calls 
him    ft  "  Clmst- hating  new  Midas."      This  accusation  seems 


*  Ste  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

*  Sm   ahoYfy  p.  246.      It    may  bo 
to   state  tost  t  use  the  coLveii- 

tcnna  ancient,  meduval,  and 
M  ft  ronvt^nient  wny  ttt  [narking 

c«rtain  broad  distinctions,  but  without 
ttocliing  any  intrinsic  viilue  to  arU* 

Cnry  Uo^a  of*  dirtnou. 


"  Both  Ktpoficwoiot  and  6fTpaxifitoi 
mean  [wtteni.  Tlie  Utter,  I  BoppoM, 
niado  the  carthcDwaro  piped  (which 
VitruviDs  considered  bettartbui  iMdm. 
OS  tlip  water  tlmt  paned  traa  puror), 
and  tlie  former  irer«  the  brick  makers. 
Sf*  TbeoiihaDea,  62&S  a.  M.  s  7S&- 
7e8. 
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to  be  chiefly  fouuded  on  a  curious  and  uojustifiable  economic 
measure,  which,  wliether  designedly  or  not,  hiid  tlie  effect  of 
benefiting  the  non-productive  portion  of  the  community  at  the 
expense  of  the  productive;  He  withlield  the  iniiRjrial  revenue 
from  circulation,  and  this  at  once  cheapened  all  articles  of 
food.  The  farmers  and  corn-growers  were  forced  to  sell  their 
product*  at  absurdly  small  prices ;  so  that  the  mont-y  received 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes,  which  were  not  dimin- 
ished and  were  exacted  in  coin.  Meanwhile  the  non-a^Jcul- 
tural  classes,  the  buyers,  were  jubilant,  attributing  tlie  low 
prices  to  plenteous  crops,  instead  of  to  the  true  cause,  scarcity 
of  the  medium  of  exchange.  This  affair  is  an  interesting  para- 
graph in  the  history  of  political  economy.' 

Constautiue  married  three  times.  By  his  first  wife,  Irene, 
the  daughter  of  the  khan  of  the  Khazars,  he  had  one  son  Leo 
(nicknamed  "  the  Khazar  "),  who  succeeded  him.  His  second 
wife,  Maria,  died  childless  in  751.  He  tlien  married  Eudocia, 
who  bore  him  five  sons,  Chris tophorus,  Nicephorus,  Kicetas, 
Anthimus,  and  Eudocinms.  Tlie  eldest  son,  Leo,  married  an 
accomplished  and  ambitious  Athenian  lady  named  Irene  in 
768.  The  second  and  third  sons  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Caesar  and  the  ft)urth  and  fifth  to  the  rank  of  nobili-ssimus  in 
768  ;  the  youngest,  Eadocimus,  was  not  made  a  uobilissimus 
until  the  reign  of  his  half-brother  Leo.' 


^  On  the  great  ve&lth  or  8oci«ty  at 
this  period,  ho;  Finlay,ii.  213.  Onniinvt 
evidence  for  th>e  amotitit  of  snecie  in  cir- 
culation in  the  Rumati  Emiurs  ooTH-aiiifl 
the  r«lgn  of  Thcophilus  rather  than  the 
eighth  c«titnry  ;  I>ut  it  is  ci'itain  that 
tho  Bm[iir«  ke|>t  tie  west  of  Euroiw 
«\inplicil  with  tjTilil  I'xiius. 

*  CoTiBtAiiiine  hiul  n  daufjhttr  name^ 
Antliii«a  liy  hix  tliinl  vrifn.  8hfi  uiw 
calkJ  after  a  nun,  a  friend  ami  prot^g^c 
of  her  mother.    "  The  princess  Anthiisa 


I 


wu  distingDuheid  for  her  Wnarolenn 
nnil  piflty  ;  she  in  said  to  hare  foiindol 
one  of  the  first  orphan  an'lutns  ectab- 
lL!ihc>d  in  the  christian  vrorld  ;  and  her 
orthodox  duvutiou  to  picturmi  obtained 
for  hiir  ft  plAC«  nmoiif;  the  saints  uf  the 
Gnwk  Cliuii:li.  au  honour  piutvd  also 
to  h8rj?«lmoth>Ta«(l  tfachrrr"  (Kiiilay, 
ii.  p.  6&).  The  iiitimatc  relations  of 
the  unit  Arittitiaa  \ct  the  itnjxtrial  familT 
nhows  CQiistantiiic'a  domestic  utild- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER   VI 


ICONOCLASTIC   POUCT  OF   C0N9TANTI!fK 


CoNSTAXTiNE  was  an  apt  pupil  of  his  father  Leo  in  the  lessons 
of  auUicratic  government  and  tlie  aaaertlun  of  imperial  supre- 
macy in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  in  the  matter  of  iconoclasm 
his  little  tinger  v/aa  thicker  than  his  father's  loins,  and  he 
detested  so  intensely  the  superstition  and  stupidity  which 
were  fostered  by  the  monks  that  he  ended  by  persecuting 
them  with  a  sort  of  passionate  bitterness.  As  monasticism 
was  one  of  the  most  mdic-al  elements  of  medieval  Christendom, 
Constantino's  opposition  may  appear  vain  and  untimely*; 
nevertheless,  he  was  not  altogether  beating  the  air.  For, 
although  persecution  is  always  impolitic,  the  attitude  of  the 
iconoclasts  was  the  expression  of  a  new  aiid  healthy  spirit,  and 
we  should  not  blame  them  much  if  they  fell  into  the  error  of 
intolerance,  whose  entire  eradication  can  be  looked  for  only 
after  a  lonj;  education  of  the  human  race.  And  when  we  read 
the  accounts  of  the  persecutions  we  must  remember  that  they 
emanate  from  Constantine's  opponents,  and  that  no  sources 
written  in  the  iconoclastic  interest  are  extajit  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enter  here  into  tlie  details  of  the  "  martyrdoms," 


'  For  this  ch&pter  my  chi«f  Greek 
mutboriti«B  an  Uie  {^ronngniphy  of 
Thtophanw ;  the  Aeti  of  tho  Mronth 
Emtmfinim!  (»Pcond  Nicene)  Council, 
Mau»j,  voL^  xii.  end  siiL  ;  th«  Life  of 
.St.  Aiiitreu  of  Creto  (Ada  SnHCtonim, 
Oct  viii);  yUaStfphaniJimi&ritipub- 
lished  16&8  a.d.  in  the  Anaitela  Omeea 
of  tho  Beiicdictiuw).  A  pamplilf^t 
Kgainst  CoDBtantitia  V,  faUcly  nscribed 
to    John    of   Daiiiucus,    ta  ootitnintHl 


ill  the  Cod.  JZogr.  S42S— s  eodax 
written  hy  Leo  Ctnuaiims  in  tb* 
year  *\fxi'  =  8784,  vho  ti'onKribcd  it 
froin  a  cotlex  written  in  i<Tff=636r 
(517  ynn  before)-7.'>S  a.i>.  Minie 
iinK  tiicliKled  this  in  hifi  edition  of  John 
D«mii3c<>nun. 

*  I  sliftll  point  oat  fnrthvr  on  tbiit 
ConataiiliiipB  policy  was  M.--tuateJ  l»r 
economic  motlvi.'a  u  w<U  u  by  luitred 
of  supontittoR. 
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■which  find  a  fitter  place  in  works  on  ecclesiastical  history ;  our 
Qttentiou  is  directed  rather  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  rational- 
istic movement. 

Constantine  not  only  condemned  picture-woreliip  ajid  hated 
luonachism,  but  his  orthodoxy  in  tlicological  doctrine  was 
extremely  doubtful,  and  in  some  respects  his  mural  principles 
■*vere  decidedly  far  from  austere.  Thereby  he  laid  himself  open 
to  the  attacks  of  liis  opponents,  who  made  him  out  to  be 
almost  a  pagan  in  creed  and  a  Minotaur  or  a  Cyclops  in 
manners. 

The  stories  that  are  told  to  illustrate  his  tendency  to  Nes- 
torionism,  or  even  to  Arianism,  have  probably  a  basis  of  fact, 
and  both  Leo  and  Constantine  may  have  been  secretly  inclined 
to  a  tinitarian  system  as  a  purer  form  of  religion.  In  any 
case,  Constautine  won  the  reputation  of  being  addicted  to  free 
theological  speculation.  He  forbade  the  prefisiou  of  tlie  epitliet 
mb^  to  the  names  of  men ;  he  would  not  permit  any  one  to 
speak  of  St  Peter,  but  only  of  the  apostle  Peter.  He  ban- 
tered his  courtiers  unsparingly  when  they  displayed  traits  of 
superstition  or  an  iucliuatiou  to  practise  austerities,  which  he 
deemed  unjustified  by  reason.  If  one  of  Iiia  nobles  slipped 
and  fell  in  his  presence  and  happened  to  employ  such  on 
expression  as  "  Virgin,  help  me,"  he  was  exposed  to  the 
Emperor's  smiles  or  sneers.  If  a  minister  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  church  services  with  a  pious  and  punctilious 
regularity,  or  complied  with  such  a  custom  as  the  keeping 
of  a  sacred  vigil,  the  Emperor  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Even 
an  over-scrupulous  care  in  avoiding  profane  language  waa 
held  up  to  ridicule  by  this  enemy  of  all  tliat  savoured  of 
superstition. 

Constantine  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  austerity  as  well  as 
fram  the  superstition  of  monosticisEii,  and  he  held  a  merry, 
perhaps  ribald  cotirt^  which  gave  his  enemies  welcome  mate- 
rial for  charges  against  him.  His  palace  was  the  scene  of 
banqueting,  music,  and  dancing;  he  was  not  pnidish  in  con- 
versation ;  he  was  fond  of  the  companionship  of  handsome 
young  men.  His  ecclesiastical  opponents  circnkted  mysterious 
stories  of  secret  orgies ;  and  a  tale  was  told,  which  may  !« 
true  or  false,  that  a  youth  named  Strategius,  whose  intimacy 
Constantino  courted  with  peculiar  ardour,  communicated  the 
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dangerous  secret  to  a  third  person,  and  was  on  that  acooant 
pat  to  death  by  the  Emperor.^ 

Both  Leo  and  Constaiiline,  while  they  deprived  the  peopi* 
of  sacred  pictures,  desired  to  substitute  other  things,  notfcr 
their  edification,  but  rather  for  their  amusement  Pope 
Gr^ory  accused  Leo  of  endeavouring  to  replace  images'  Iw 
liarps,  cymbals,  and  tlutes,  as  means  of  popular  enjoymcsl, 
perhaps  Leo  oi^anised  public  concerts.  Constantine  was  bad 
of  music ;  the  attention  ivltich  he  paid  to  harp-playing  is  one 
of  the  chargea  brought  against  him ;  and  it  was  he  who  Bent 
to  Pipin  the  first  "  organ  "  that  ever  reached  western  Europe. 
Theatrical  eutertaimueuts,  Co  which  the  Quloisext  Sj-na]  hi 
assumed  an  uncompromisingly  hostile  attitude,  were  in  fnrDitr 
with  the  iconoclasts';  nor  did  their  reprobation  of  sacred ani 
seductive  pictures  hy  any  mtians  imply  hostility  to  the  ait  of 
painting  as  au  arL  For  example,  when  the  walla  of  St.  Ahirii 
in  Blacheraae  were  stripped  (after  the  synod  of  753  jlO.)  of 
pictures  which  illustrated  the  history  of  Christ,  they  were 
covered  instead  with  paintings  of  landscapes, — trees  and  fainii 
and  fruits.  How  beauttfid  such  ornamentation  may  have  been 
we  can  fancy  from  the  exquisite  mosaics  presented  in  tin 
church  of  St.  George  at  Salnuiea ;  but  the  author  of  tha  liji 
of  St^pfmnus  describes  St.  Maria  as  transformed  into  an  tvvuj 
and  a  fniit  market.  The  Patriarch's  palace  was  adorned  villi 
"Satanic"  representations  of  hunting  scenes,  horse-nlce^ uul 
similar  subjects.  Hence  we  cannot  take  literally  Uie  cod- 
demnations  of  painting  in  itself  which  are  recorded  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  synod  of  753. 

This  synod,  which  condemned  image-worship  as  contrary  to 
Christianity,  was  held  at  Constantinople,  and  consisted  of  S36 


•  CoDBUotino  lias  betu  hccuhimJ, 
ainon;;  other  thitif^,  of  iotorcounc 
vritli  di-luoiiK,  of  il'iligliting:  it)  ('iFeiui- 
nttti  jmcticcx  {iia\aiit<it],  nod  of  ti 
atntngn  Iiankftring  after  the  excrement 
of  lioreea  (whence,  it  in  8ai<l,  he  wua 
called  "K&balliiios"}.  la  n^nl  to  Cihi- 
Btatitinc's  L-lianict4-r,  it  is  as  ttt(i|ii<l  at 
Wolch,  hU  ftdmirer,  to  uuk«  huanloaii 
a«5crtiiii»  nbuut  las  vbniitity  as  it  i* 
imlcviuit  of  his  detrnctora  to  dwell  OD 
tlici  statcmonU  that  impuf^  hiit  moral- 
ity in  seztinl  ri'lntions.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  note  tlut  iu  ibid  respect  the 
fiimo  of  Leo  III  has  uot  bnn  eroi 


btrathfd  ujion  by  the  mort  rinMrf 
hia  foes. 

'  See  alwiro,  n.  448. 

'  For  eiamplcs  John  of  DimiKU,a 
a  I#tter  to  Constjmtiii«  V,  miotiooel 
several  of  that  Kiuperor'i  follonn  u 
fond  of  tfadatrical  ahovrt,  u  m  in 
told  it)  the  yUa  Slq>kinii  Jimmni. 
He  called  tbi  ieooodattin  \Mam 
K<K:\iodiN'Xm^  TV  mi  yaarMfitm;  u 
called  ConaUDtiBe  bimsalf  ci^MniMl^t 

Hk  read  in^  aiptOTiiXi)  ~a  aDccrtain ;  lti> 
r«ndari-d  in  tlto  Latin  traufltliaB iiA- 
tieam  blat^nncm,  u  if  aI^t^wx(M> 
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members,  but  was  not  nttoBded  by  representatives  from  Rome, 
Alexandrin,  Antiocli,  or  Jenisaleni,  so  that  it  hatl  no  just  claim 
to  be  styled  ecumenical.^  The  I'atriarch  Aoastasius  had  died 
vX  a  fuul  disease  in  the  preeediug  year,  and  a.>t  no  one  had  been 
elected  in  liis  place,  Tlieodosius,  bishop  of  Ephesus  and  son  of 
the  Emperor  Apsimar,  presided  at  the  council.  Soou  after- 
wariis  the  patriarchal  chair  was  filled  by  Constantinos,  bishop 
of  Sylaeum,  who  was  presented  to  the  people  in  the  church  at 
Blacheruae  by  the  Emperor  himself,  with  the  wonls,  "  I^ng 
live  the  ecumenical  Patriarch."  A  few  days  afterwards,  ac- 
companied by  the  new  I'atrina'ch  and  the  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
Constantine  declared  aluud  his  heretical  doctrine  in  the  Augus- 
tcum  (Eonim  of  Constantine). 

Aft*;r  the  synod,  coercive  measures  were  taken  to  carry  out 
its  resolutions.  It  would  seem  that  for  almost  ten  years  after 
Constantino's  victory  over  Artavasdos  he  had  abstained  from 
active  pniceedinga  against  the  adoration  of  pictures,  waiting 
until  he  should  feel  himself  securely  established  on  the  throne, 
and  that  consequently  the  churches  whicli  Leo  had  purified 
were  once  more  adometl  with  sacred  paintings  and  images. 
The  monks,  moreover,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  lull  to  pro- 
pagate the  orthottox  doctrine  and  encourage  the  forbidden 
practices ;  nor  did  they  cease  after  the  synod  to  agitate  against 
the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch.  But  for  several  years  wars 
and  other  affairs  prevented  Constantine  from  pushing  coercion 
to  extremes  and  suppressing  by  violent  measures  the  refractory 
monks  who,  from  the  aspect  of  Caesaropapism,  were  no  better 
than  rebels. 

But  ill  7G1  the  persecution  b^^,  and  among  the  many 
monks  who  were  put  to  death  or  maltreated  six  stand  out 
conspicuously,  as  the  Greek  Church  commemorates  the  onnL- 


'  In  the  prertyliuf!  yeu"  preparntctiy 
synods  were  held  in  tho  prcrrincM.  The 
ratriaroha  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  anil 
Jci'Q^ak'tn  ilccUi'ed  tliotiiMrlvos  in 
favour  of  imit^- worsUip.  NotwitU- 
stttnding  tbu  fact  that  ttie  8M  uf  Ciiii- 
atantinople  stood  nlouei,  the  cooDcil  of 
753  HtylM]  xXmM  tlie  wventh  Ec^unieDi* 
ral  Council.  It  conilcmiied  images  of 
Chriat  ajid  iiaaf{«a  of  tlt«  saittta  on 
different  groncda  ;  the  fonner  (and  Im-ro 
va  Me  the  approximation  to  monophysi- 
tisui),  becaun    Ckmt'a  nature   being 


divine,  i&  ditardXirrrcc,  uicompralieii< 
sible,  nnd  iTtplypaipot,  not  i.-tn-uiiiscrib- 
able,  and  therefore  niuat  not  l>e  repr«- 
eontod  ei re um scribed  by  (he  limits  ufa 
Rffom  in  luace ;  Che  lattrr  {to  which 
(nU  Tcaaoiiiiig  woald  not  apply),  be- 
cause all  images  and  idoU  in  religious 
vroRibip  aavoured  of  heathen  CHage.  It 
must  bo  specially  doImL  that  thv  syuoi) 
enjoined  tnat  rich  chnrchcs  were  not  to 
be  pilnnderi'd  or  injutcdou  the  pn>t«DUe 
of  icoDDclum. 


M. 
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versaries  of  their  martyrrloms.      Pctei'  Kalybitcs/  vho  had 
called  Constantine  a  new  Va]eus  and  a  new  Julian, — he  prub- 
ably  detested  an  Arian  even  more  than  a  pagan,- — wu  flog 
to  death  in  the  circus  of  Su  Hamas  iu  Blachernae  on  the  I6tl) 
of  May.     John  of  Afonagria  suffered  two  months  later.    1^ 
year  V6G  was  signalised  by  the  executions  of  Paul  of  Crete 
and  Andreas  of  Crete.     Another  Paul  underwent  inartyidca 
in  771  {8th  July).     But  of  all  the  victims  the  most  celebrated 
and  influential  was  the  abbot  Stephanus,  whose  death  is  wn- 
memomte<I  on  the  28th  day  of  November;  the  year  in  which 
he  suffered  cannot  be  fixed  with  positive  cortainty,  u  tha 
staleuieuts   of  our   authorities   are   contradictory*.     Slepbaous 
lived  the    austere  life   of  au   anchoret  in  a  cell  on  MouDt 
Anxentius  in  Bithyiiia,  and  when  Constantine  b^n  (iboitt 
the  year  760  or  761)  to  suppress  monks  and  monasteries,  nu 
only  the  monks  of  Bitliynia,  but  those  of  Constantiuoplu  ooi 
the  country  romid  about,  l>etook  themselves  to  the  secludeij 
moimtain  and  lived  under  the  guidance  of  the  abbot     It  wu 
said  that   false  witnesses  were  suborned  by  the  Ktupernr  tn 
bring  charges  against  tliis  powerful  opponent,  and  thiit  a  uobk 
widow,  Anna,  the  spiritual  dauglitcr  of  Stcphanus,  wag  scctud 
by  her  slave  of  having  indulged  in  carnal  conversatioo  with 
the  abbot,  and  was  whipped  in  the  vain  hope  of  extorting  « 
confession  (about  September  762).     When  this  cimrge  iJutel, 
Stephanu.s  was  accused  of  having  transgressed  the  Empeiort 
edict  that  no  monk  should  take  in  a  novice,  and  of  basing  tried  to 
seduce  a  young  court  page  into  embracing  monastic  life  under  ba 
guidance.     Of  course  the  biographer  of  the  martjT  repieseaU 
this  charge  as  false,  but  we  cannot  accept  his  coloniii^  of  (hs 
story  without  reservation,  and  m\ist  regard  it  as  at  least  qnile 
possible  that  the  complaints  of  the  page  had  some  foundatioiL' 


*  Tbeonlianu  erroneously  calla  bim 
Andnu  K«lybit«s.  whilo  couvcnipljf  lio 
r^lU  Andreas  of  Crete  I'cUt  Stylitca. 
Su  the  erttrle  of  tlie  RolUnilisto,  "de 
Aodrea  Cretccn  dicto  in  crUi,"  Ada 
Sa-ndifTvm,  OcL  vol.  riii.  (1853). 
John,  the  abbot  of  Monajnia.  is  cou> 
inemonitod  on  4th  June  ;  PaiU  of  Crete 
on  17tb  Merch  ;  Amlwa*  of  Crete  an 
SOthOrtobcr.  Hcfcleindth«BolUndi«ta 
t>lace  the  tnArtyrJoni  of  the  two  lost  tn 
787.  Accordinn  to  my  chronology  the 
date  is  700,  which  ciaireitpaiida  putly 


to  625S  A.1I.  and  partly  to  6S£9  UL 

'  The  charges  agairut  Stcphtm 
(accordioft  to  the  I'atruirli  Mr> 
;ihoru«]  wtrv  that  "he  dn- 
teochiug  them  to  despise  )  i 
and  hoiiHAn  and  kindrnl,  ami  u>  wt 
the  imjierial  court  and  wiofA  lb 
moDaatic  life  "  ;  and  Nie^om^  k 
liir  frum  hinting  tliat  the  mupi  m 
faUc,  coDsidiini  the  alleged  coDdortftfl 
of  the  monk's  piety.  StcpliUiia'  ff*- 
sctytiainff  habits  were  Jmt  ulitt  mil 
him  ao  obnoxious  to  the  Enperot. 
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At  all  events,  the  Emperor*3  representations  of  the  matter  iu 
Constantinople  created  a  ctirrent  of  popular  excitement  against 
the  moukd,  and  Constaiitiue  no  loti<:;er  hesitated  to  send 
soldiers  to  Mount  Ausentius  with  orders  to  pull  down  the 
monasterj'  and  the  church,  which  were  built  at  a  lower  point 
on  the  inountiiin  than  the  cell  of  the  abbot,*  to  dispctse  all  the 
monks,  and  to  conduct  Stephanus  to  the  island  of  Proconnesus. 
He  was  allowed  to  remain  there  in  exile  for  a  space  of  two 
years,  hut  as  crowds  of  monks  congregated  to  hira  and  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  the  doctrine  of  image-worship  with  unflagging 
energy,  hii  was  at  lengtli  removed  iu  fetters  to  Constantinople 
(764)  and  flung  into  the  praetorian  prison  {pratlcriurn)  with 
342  monks,  who  were  condemned  to  fiuffei-  various  penalties 
and  indignities — some  losing  tlieir  eyes,  some  having  their 
ears  or  uosca  slit,  while  the  beards  of  others  were  tarred  and 
burnt.  Stephanua  was  L:onderaned  to  death,  and  st(med  or 
hewed  to  pieces  in  the  street.^ 

Sao!i  afL*r  he  liad  removed  from  his  way  the  zealous  and 
noxious  Stephanus,  the  Kmperor  adopted  the  measure  of  exacts 
iug  an  oath  from  all  his  subjects  that  they  would  not  worsliip 
pictures.  Almut  the  same  time  he  induced  tlie  I'atriarch 
Consutatinos  to  relax  the  severity  of  manners  a£fected  by 
ecclesiastics,  to  abandon  the  habit  of  eschewing  meal,  to  join 
in  good  fellowship  at  the  imperial  table,  and  to  assist  at 
musical  entertainments.  The  l'atriai"ch  thus  became,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  monks,  no  better  than  a  worldly  reveller. 

When  he  had  returned  from  liis  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Bulgaria  (765),  Coustantiue  enttirtaiued  the  populace 
and  held  the  monks  up  to  ridicule  by  a  curious  exhibition. 
He  caused  a  large  number  of  monks  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
hippodrome,  each  holding  a  harlot,  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  a  nun,  by  the  liauJ,  spat  upon  and  jeered  by  all  the 
people.  As  for  the  monasteries,  which  were  numerous,  he 
had  either  caused  them  to  be  pulled  down,  as  those  of  Calli- 


>  The  cc!l  VAR  situated  undor  the 
hifflieat  peak  of  tbc  moiiutAin. 

'The  body  of  Stt-phaniis  waa  thrown 
into  a  pliuw  falluil  "Uib  totnba  of 
Pcl»(riu8  (or  P«l*ffioi),  where  pBgaiis 
Riiil  8ui(.-i(iM  were  Dnried.  The  exict 
unme  is  not  clear,  for  thi'  MS8.  of 
Ificephorus  in  one  place  read  ir  to« 

VOL.  U 


Ktt\ovfiif<n%  rd^i  TWf  IlfXav^oi/  (p.  72, 
od.  (li;  l^or)  aiLil  in  another  place 
(jx  76}  roit  run'  Tlt\ay(a>w  KtL\oii^>M/i 
Td^iK  (no  Theoph.  i».  674).  I  am 
itielineil  to  tliiciK  that  thp  original 
nam«  was  r&  UtXayiov,  and  that  tt 
aftcnvarilx  becaniu  comipled  to  tlie 
plural. 

2h 
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Stratus  and  DioD,  or  converted  them  into  barracks  for  soldiecs 
like  thai  of  Dalmatus. 

Hitherto  the  camjiaign  against  monachiam  had  been  chiefly 
confined  tu  Byzantium  and  regions  in  the  vicinity  on  eitha 
side   of  the   Propontis;    but   in    766   Constantiiie   appoiatej 
staunch  and  unHinchiog  iconoclasts,  men  after  his  own  heart,  to 
governorships  in  tlie  Asiatic  provinces,  and  commanded  them 
to    abolish    pictures    and    coerce    monks.     Michael  Lschaiio- 
drakuu    was   made    governor  of  the    Thracesian,  Michael  of 
Melissene   of   the    Anatolic,   and  Manes    of    the    Bucelkiiui 
theme.      Who    can   describe,  cries  the    chronicler,  the  v^ 
which   these  men  did  in  the  pi-ON-inces  ?      Bnt  we  hwr  do 
details  until  the  end  of  the  year  769  or  the  beginning  of  "70, 
when  Lacliauodrakou  a&senible<l  all  the  monks  and  qdiu  of 
the  Thracesian  theme  in  a  plain  called  Tz\ikauisterion  ("FoId- 
ground "),  and  bade  tliem  immediately  marry  under  pftio  of 
being  transported  to  Cyprus.     Many,  most  probably,  yiddd, 
bat  some  chose  the  penalty.     Subsequently  the  aame  gorenor 
attacked  the  monasteries,  committed  aU  the   patristic  boob, 
monastic  manuals,  and  sacred  relics  to  the  flames,  and  seal  ^a 
the  Emperor  a   welcome  sum  of  money  obtained  by  seUisE 
the   costly  consecrated  vessels.      The   Emperor  wrote  him  i 
letter  of  warm  thanks,  and  said,  "  I  have  found  a  maa  aita 
my  own  heart,"     Kot  a  monk  was  left  in  the  Thracesian  ibane, 
and  it  is  said  that  Lachauodrakon  anointed  the  beards  of  sot 
with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wax  and  set  iire  to  them  ;  but  tbcM 
are  the  stories  of  opponents. 

I  may  here  draw  attention  to  another  as^iect  of  CousUa* 
tine's  war  against  thu  monks,  and  point  out  that  ecouooiici) 
considerations  as  well  as  the  desire  of  uprooting  supetstitiA 
evidently  influenced  his  policy.  In  a  society  wb 
danger  was  depopulation,  not  over -population,  the 
system  was  distinctly  an  evil  A  few  monasteriee 
here  and  tliere  might  have  been  not  only  innocuous  but 
beneficial;  but  in  the  P^omau  Kiupii-e  cloisters  uiuluptitd 
every  year,  and  a  sort  of  mania  seems  to  have  seiwi  d* 
wealiliier  classes  in  the  eighth  century  to  foimd  mousUM 
and  retire  to  their  seclusion.  The  consequence  wu  Uilt 
unduly  large  proportion  of  the  populatiop,  men  wlio 
have  been  productive  and  reproductive  citizens,  led  a 
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sterility  and  inactivity,  saving  ns  they  thought  their  own 
souls,  utterly  rKgarcUess  of  the  State.  The  progress  of  this 
individualism  was  fraught  with  peril  for  the  Empire,  which 
was  always  surroimded  by  enemies  and  needed  the  active 
co-operation  of  every  subject  for  its  preser\-ation  ;  and  I  believe 
that  this  was  one  of  the  deepest  causes  which  led  to  the 
decliue  of  the  Eusteru  Empire.  For  after  tlie  iconoclastic 
movement  had  died  out,  the  monastic  spirit  increased  more 
asd  more,  and  almost  every  man  who  was  in  receipt  of  a 
respectable  income  saved  money  in  order  to  endow  a  moaaatRrj" 
before  he  died;  while  it  was  a  common  occurrence  that 
ministers  or  govemora  embraced  the  spiritnal  life  ere  they 
had  passed  their  prime. 

Constantino  V  could  not  be  blind  to  this  aspect  of  the 
monastic  system,  nor  could  he  fail  to  see  that  it  stood  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  interests  of  the  Stat«.  It  is  recorded  that 
he  always  became  angi-y  if  he  heard  that  any  of  his  courtiers 
or  officers  entertained  the  intention  of  retiring  to  a  cloister ; 
and  tlic  statement  not  only  inilicates  the  Emperor's  attitude 
but  also  illustrates  the  fact  that  persons  of  rank  frequently 
sought  the  seclusion  of  cells.  The  measure  of  compelling 
monks  to  marry  proves,  I  think,  that  a  desire  to  redress  the 
evil  of  depopulation,  as  well  as  tlie  motive  of  eradicating 
superstition,  determined  Coustantine's  policy.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  enormous  ravages  which  tlie  great  pestilence 
made  among  the  inJiabitauta  of  the  Empire  rendered  the 
population  question  more  important  and  pressing  than  ever. 
If  we  once  realise  that  not  merely  ecclesiastical  differences  of 
opinion,  but  social  and  political  problems  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  were  involved  in  Constantine's  conflict  with 
monasticisu),  we  shall  be  more  able  to  comprehend  and  ready 
to  make  allowances  for  the  unrelenting  severity  with  wliich  he 
suppressed  men  like  Stephanus,  who,  though  personally  amiable 
and  well-meaning,  exerted  all  their  jiower  and  iufiueuce  to 
maintain  a  system  which,  as  he  plainly  saw,  was  undermining 
and  ruiniug   the  Empire.*      One  might  almost  say  that  the 

^  In  regard  to  th«  tnetIio<l  Adopted  able  ttiat    he    pat  into    practice  the 

by    CoiiEtatitine    in    aGcaluiiinff     the  chnriMic  sj'stcm,  whirli  was  wj  notaMo 

l&ttda    of    moDuteries    atid    relif^oua  a  feature-  in  the  elcreiith  centtiry.    At  all 

hotie^n,   w«  hare  no  ciyrtiiin  hiMtorit<al  cvoiita,  it  in  n-cU  noTlhy  of  uoticc  that 

ovideiic* ;  but  it  seema  at  leiMt  prob*  John,  a  Tfttriarch  of  Antioch,  in  his 
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spirit  of  Constantine's  policy  anticipated  the  famoas  paradox 
of  Gibbon  that  the  virtues  of  the  clergy  are  more  dangerous 
to  sucioty  than  their  vicea. 


Before  concluding  tliis  chapter  I  must  mention  the  fate  of 
the  Patriarch  C'onstantinos,  of  which  the  causes  are  somewhat 
obscure.  A  conspimcy  was  fanned  againat  Confitiintine  in 
August  765,  shortly  after  his  disastrons  expedition  to  Bulgario, 
hy  a  number  of  men  of  liigh  rank,  including  Antiochiis,  who 
had  filled  the  posts  of  governor  of  Sicily  and  hgotlute  of.  the 
course^;  Constantine  rodopagurus,  who  was  in  office  as  logo- 
thete  of  the  course,  and  hJa  brother  Strategius,  the  doraesticus 
of  the  imperial  guards ;  David,  count  of  Opaikion ;  Theo- 
phylaetus,  governor  of  Thrace.  Coustantine  and  Strat^us 
were  beheaded,  others  were  blinded.  But  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  was  that  the  iconoclastic  Patriarch  Constan- 


Oratio  in  donatimt$  matauteriorum 
Lata*  faetat,  tnc«3  thU  ay$tem  to  the 
ieoQoclutie  Braperon,  ««p«eu]ly  Con* 
etantine  V.  (&«  CoKleniu,  EccUaui^ 
(fmcecu  Monvnuniia,  i,  IflS,  169).  Ths 
thariMit  gytXeta,  as  it  may  bo  calloil, 
corruBpontloci  tg  tljo  Iwiirficfl  nysteni  of 
lh«  \i  ect,  and  cotuisttti  in  making  over 
lands  as  a  present,  8((k  x^(T<x$f,  n~ith- 
out  any  contract  or  written  conditions. 
Tlic  lands  were  coiiBc(|iiontly  nat  aUeii- 
atcil,  and  if  tbc  chariatiluar  (aa  tb« 
rocrlver  of  tho  ben«fice  waa  c&Jlod)  did 
not  aatisfy  llio  pos.w«inr  or  fulfil  liis 
verbaJ  conditions,  the  possessor  miirht 
resume  pciMieasion  when  he  liked.  TJiia 
practice  was  rery  common  in  the  eleventh 
ct-ntury  in  tho  cawt  of  monofiteriefl,  bnt 
there  IS  no  ovidenco  that  it  wna  «in- 
jiloydd  in   tho  c-ami  of  arciiliir  lanilt^l 

{)ropcrty.  M.  BkahalonoTitch  gircs  a 
oog  and  iiitiri-Ktiitg  aivnTint  nf  tlin 
system  in  b«  i'isaiU^koc  Oimvlartlvo 
4  Taerkav  v  xi.  fTite,  p.  2B3  Be/q. 
Ho  idcntifiw  tbia  syrtem  with  tho 
tystsm  of  bndUia  or  prcearia  {pre- 
kamo-hm^fUtiainaya  ti»tetna),  of  whoiwi 
«xt*t«iice  in  the  fiftli  ceotiiry  wo  hnre 
evidence  in  .'^Ivi.an  and  the  Ode  nf 
Juatininn,  anil  which  vaa  in  full  force 
in  Gaal  under  the  Mprovin^aa. 

Among  the  Ftanka  th<!  two  chinf 
Morcca  of  feudaliiim  were  (1)  b^nellcea 
of  two  kinds,  and  (2)  commcndstiona. 
The  charistic  ayatem  and  the  wfiifMCU 


(imperial  gifts,  nstunable  at  plManie) 
uf  tfteel^vcnthcentuiyare  IhoanalMfim 
of  one  form  of  the  wHitcni  beTi^flCia ; 
and  we  liave  proafa  that  the  other  fonn 
of  heuetico  also  existed  at  the  begtJiDing 
of  the  tenth  century.  Poor  lanoowaen 
(pive  {rpinrif)  iuptit)  their  property  to 
nd)«r  lonfa  for  the  aaku  of  the  protection 
apd  jtatrniiagt-  of  the  lattvr,  «a  we  leam 
from  constitutiona  af  Komantu.  In 
thla  practit^c  there  were  the  germa  of  a 
inild  fcudaliam,  and  it  ia  ioterestiDg  to 
ohMfre  that  the  Emperors  ondearoured 
to  oouut«rmct  tlie  t4Midcncy.  The  ex- 
pression ita^i,  which  la  also  apniied  to 
the  chariatic  cuHtom,  leads  Skahalono- 
vitch  (p.  262)  to  bring  the  two  customs 
into  close  conuecUon.  The  second  furui 
of  bcacBces  in  the  Weat  may  be  tru-e«l 
Imck  to  thr  jjairaeinia  najorvm  of 
balviau,  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
nrgin?  thnt  th«  r^itsturii  wjis  prvvalent  in 
the  Kast  hefore  the  ninth  c«ntury.  The 
two  fonni  are  [!a{4ained  by  Stabbi^ 
C''/n.ytiiui\<mal  Hi^tiry,  i.  275.  The 
other  element  of  feudalism,  fimunfKdit- 
liini,  "  may  htivn  had  &  Gallic  or  Celtic 
origin"  (il.  278);  It  never  appeared 
in  the  Eiut.  It  need  liardly  be  aoid 
that  Byzantine  centralisation  nenr 
permitted  anj^hiug  like  "  grants  of 
immuuily. " 

'  X«y9^/n}t  rov  SpiiMv,  wlio  siiperio- 
teudvd  the  curms  publicum.  Se«j)M<, 
p.  i71. 
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tiQOS  *  waa  suspected  of  being  an  accomplice ;  or  else  tlie 
Emperor  was  an^y  with  him  for  some  other  reason,  and 
framed  gainst  him  a  false  charge  of  participation  in  the  con- 
spiracy. The  historians  say  that  some  of  his  owu  sen-ants 
were  suborned  to  declare  that  their  master  had  conferred 
treasonably  with  Podopagurus.  Accordingly  Can.Htantino8  was 
banished  to  Hieria,  and  Nicetas,  a  Slavonian  and  of  course  an 
iconoclast,  was  elected  in  his  stead  A  year  later  (Gth  October 
766)  Constantinos,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  transferred 
from  Hieria  to  Prince's  island,  was  brought  to  Constantinople. 
He  was  first  beaten  so  severely  that  he  cuuld  not  walk,  and 
then  carried  in  a  litter  to  St.  Sophia,  where  an  imperial  secre- 
tary read  out  a  list  of  the  accu.sations  which  had  been  pre- 
ferreti  against  him,  accompanying  the  recitation  of  each  item 
witli  a  blow  in  tlie  face,  to  the  delectation  of  the  new  Patriai-ch 
Nicetas,  who  looked  on.  He  was  then  beaten  bacfcwaixls  out 
of  the  church ;  and  on  the  following  day,  sitting  on  an  ass, 
with  his  face  turned  to  its  tail,  was  exposed  in  the  hippodrome 
to  the  spits  and  mocks  of  the  people.  He  was  beheaded  in 
the  Kyncgion,  his  head  was  exposed  in  the  Miliou,  and  his 
body  was  dragged  by  ropes  along  the  streets  to  •*  the  place  of 
Pelagius,"  the  barathrum  of  Byzantium. 

Unfortunately  we  know  nothing  of  the  crimes  or  misde- 
meanouTS  which  the  imperial  secretary  read  in  the  solea  of  St 
Sophia,  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  the  Emperor 
treating  thus  an  iconoclastic  Patriarch,  whom  he  had  at  first 
regarded  with  marked  favour.  If  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture, 
jwrimps  Con-stantinos,  while  he  agreed  with  the  Emperor  in  his 
hatred  of  image- worship,  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  hatred 
of  monks,  and  did  not  approve  of  his  thoroughgoing  policy, 
which  aimed  at  the  extirpation  of  the  monastic  system.  I  am 
inclined  to  tliink  that  in  this  respect  the  iconoclastic  clei-gy 
were  not  at  one  with  the  supporters  of  Constontine's  policy 
Against  mouachism,  and  that  this  difference  may  have  occasioned 
a  breach  between  the  Patriarch  and  the  Emperor. 

*  iJks  Finlaj,  I  oall  this  ConiUntiae  CtmHaiuXimit  to  diiUngauh  him  from 
t^  Emperor. 
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TuE  Bulgarian  monnrch  Terbel,  who  had  restored  Justinian  11 

to  the  throne,  and  in  return  for  that  service  obtained  the  rank 
of  a  Roman  Cae-sar,  whu  had  afterwards  attacked  the  Saracens 
as  they  besieged  Constantinople,  and  in  the  following  year 
espoused  for  a  niouieut  the  cause  of  the  ex-Kmperor  Anastasius, 
died  in  720,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  during  which  the 
Bulgarian  kingdom  liad  been  on  terms  of  almost  unbroken 
peace  with  the  Roman  Empire.^  Forty-three  years  passed, 
during  which  tT\'o  princes,  both  fameless  and  one  nameless, 
ruled  the  Bulgarians  \  then  in  753  KormisoS  usurped  the 
royal  power,  and  a  period  of  disturbances  set  in. 

As  the  Bulgarians  were  in  the  habit  of  making  ini-oads  on 
Thrace,  Constatitiue  took  measures  to  secure  the  frontier  by 
establishing  strong  fortresses,  and  planting,  as  settlers  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Thrace,  the  Syrian  and  ^Vrmenian  inhabitants 
of  towns  in  Asia,  which  he  conquered  from  the  Saracens.  At 
this  juncture  (755)  Kormiso^  sent  a  mesaage  to  Cunstantine 
demanding  the  payment  of  tribute,  that  the  Emperor's  refusal 
might  be  an  excuse  for  invading  the  Empire.    Accoi-ding  to  one 


'  A  treaty,  Sziiig  the  bouncUhea  and 
detemininc;  comnitrrcial  I'oUtioiu),  vma 
concluded  in  the  brier  reign  or  Thco- 
doain<t  III,  We  Ie.ftm  Ihj.t  fact  inci- 
■Iputally  frtym  n  avtice  of  Tlieophaneg 
vchen  ba  is  dt^aling  with  Cnimit  and 
NicPiihorus  I,,  Q^Ob  A.M.  tAj  iiri  Gtih 

VtpfiavaC  ToO  va.Tptiip\ou  c^rovSlis  vpi% 
Kefiiiiiriov  rim  xar'  iKttuo  KaipoO  Kvpiot" 
Bov\faplat'  at  rait  Spavt  mpittxaf  6.r6 


K^KKwa  Stp/uiTa  lur  ntiQt  ^'  Xifpur 
Xptvloc  .  .  .  roit  it  ifiwoptvoiii*i>vt  tit 
iKaripax  X'^P^*  *^  o'cytXXtwv  «ai  c^pa- 
ylSiM'  evyl^racSai,  roTt  Si  v^pafiiat  U^ 
txovvtf  i^iptlaBa  tA  vpoffiwra  a^eit 
Ktii  riffKot4[taiat  rott  iifiioffiott  Xiynt. 
TliMiphanea  cm  in  tht  ntmc  of  the 
king  n{  Bulgtiriii,  vlio  wu  Torliet  in 
71$,  not  KonnesitM.  Jixifiek  (n.  140) 
wrongly  plMea  tkis  treitj  in  714. 
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historiftn,  iKe  Bulgarians  devastated  Tlirace  up  to  the  Long 
Wall,  but  were  then  attacked  aud  routed  by  the  Kmperor  ^ ; 
according  to  another,  they  returned  to  their  country  unharmed." 
In  758  CoDstantinc  proceeded  to  Macedonia  to  reduce  the 
Slaves,  whose  numbers  in  those  regions  }ia(l  considerably  in- 
creased of  late.  In  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  plague, 
there  had  been  a  very  large  migration  of  families  tiom  northern 
Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus  to  Constantinople ;  and  this 
evacuation  bad  left  room  for  the  Slaves  to  press  southwards, 
Tffhere  they  were  fast  gaining  ground.  The  Sclavinijis,  as  the 
settlements  in  Mace<lonia  and  Thessaly  were  called,  were 
noutiaally  tributary  to  the  Emperor,  hut  they  were  ever 
Teady  to  throw  off  the  yoke;  and  it  was  not  always  easy  for 
the  Emperors,  occupied  by  Saracen  or  Bulgarian  wars,  to 
reduce  them  to  submission.  Constantine  subjugated  "  the 
Sclaxinias/'  and  made  prisoners  of  the  refractory. 

In  the  following  year  lie  headed  an  expedition  against 
Bulgaria,'  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  puss  of  Ber^gaba,  some- 
where between  Anchialus  and  Varna,  he  was  met  by  the 
«nemy,  and  experienced  a  defeat,  which  was  fatal  to  two  im- 
portant ministers,  the  general  of  the  Thraccsian  theme  and  the 
master-general  of  the  post  (logothete  of  the  course).*  Three 
years  later  we  find  that  KormiaoS  is  no  longer  king,  that  the 
Bulgarians  have  revolted  and  set  up  Teletz  (Telctzcs),  a  mau 
of  R  Iwld,  and  some  said  bad,  disposition.  The  domestic  dis- 
cord that  prevailed  at  this  time  induced  an  immense  number 
of  Slaves,  two  liuudred  and  eight  thousand,  to  leave  Bulgaria 
They  fled  in  their  boats  on  the  Euxine  to  the  shelter  of  the 
lioman  Empire,  and  Constantine  settled  them  near  the  river 
Artana  in  Bithynia. 


'  Nk«itbonu,  p.  OS. 

3  Tbeophanes,  0247  A.H.  Nice- 
phonu  KoA  Tbeopbftnea  are  oar  oaly 
origiual  autboritiea  for  thia  ch&pt«r. 
Ao  old  hoIf-SUronic  hAlf-Bulcarinn 
list  of  Bnlgului  niDn&rdu  (JiriAek, 
T^  139)  OTW  Di  ■  faw  twines. 

»  6261  A-il.,  759  A-D.  JlriCck  [p. 
141)  wtfulil  iiifliitify  Bpi^gRba  witli 
cither ;  "Nadir  Derbend  odor  der 
Saaunfad  von  MMembria  iiher  Eminj 
nach  Y&rtifL"  Nicephorus  mcntiona, 
vithout  date,  a  very  sucwuful  cxpedi- 
tiuu  of  ConstautiDo  b;  Uud  and  sea. 


Ha  dafeBt«d  tbc  Bul^rians  in  a  battle 
at  llarcellfte  (Marcellon  f),  luid  ravaged 
their  country.  This  is  not  taeiitdoDed 
by  Tbeopbatien  (or  JiriJ^ek),  but  from 
tlio  ordpT  of  the  nanatiou  in  Nice- 
pbonu  tniut  have  taken  place  ibont 
766  or  767. 

*  Xo7oS/r)jr  To5  9p6;uiv.  ThU  is  the 
r«Tlie«l  mention  of  tliin  office,  which  in 
the  sixth  century  belonged  to  the  pniet 

[prefects.  It  is  to  be  prestmifld  that  the 
ogotheCo  of  the  conne  was  creati'd  in 
thfl  laventb  ccotiuy,  when  the  prut, 
pref.  of  tbo  Eaat  ecnsed  to  exi.^t. 
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TeleU  soon  attacked  Rouiau  towna  and  plundered  Bonuii 
territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Haemns,  and  Cou* 
staiitiue  prepared  an  expedition  to  chaatise  his  inBolencr. 
On  tlie  I7th  of  June  7C2  he  left  the  city,  having  previotalj 
sent  by  the  Euxine  a  fleet  of  eight  hundred  transport  vesseh,' 
carrying  twelve  horses  eaeli,  to  meet  him  at  Anchialos.  MImq 
Teletz  heard  of  these  prei>aratiou3,  he  collected  about  two 
thousand  auxiliary  troops  from  the  neighbouring  SlaTOaic 
tribes  of  TlljTicum,"  and  secured  his  fortresses.  The  Eraperfli 
encamped  in  the  plain  of  Anchialus,  and  on  the  30th  of  June, 
when  Teletz  arrived  with  a  large  army,  a  Lattle  was  foa^ti 
lastinff  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  late  io  t 
evening.  The  Bulgarians  and  Slaves  ivere  beaten  hack  and  routel 
by  the  Roman  cavalry.  Many  were  killed  and  many  captornj- 
the  latter  were  carried  through  the  streets  of  Coitstaiitji]0]i1e 
on  wooden  planks,*  iidoming  the  triunipli  of  the  Emperor,  tIw 
then  delivered  them  to  the  populace  to  deal  with  as  it  villei 

Tlie  defeat  of  Teletz  was  fatal  to  liia  supremacy.  Tlif 
people  rebelle<:J,  slew  hhn  and  his  ministers,  and  set  np  Sabin. 
the  son-in-law  of  Kormisos,  in  his  stead.  The  new  king  se&t 
to  the  Emperor  a  projwjsal  of  peace,  hut  this  policy  displea»] 
his  disorderly  subjects,  who  delighted  in  war.  They  mst 
together  in  a  sort  of  diet,  called  by  the  Greek  historian  ten* 
irn/f>n  (n>7iirn/?/.s),  and  haWng  deposed  Sabin.  asking  hiin,  "Is 
Bulgaria  to  be  enslaved  to  the  Itomons  by  thee  ? "  tliey  elected 
Baiau  (Pagauos).*  Sabin  fled  to  Constaiitiue,  who  espoused  hii 
cause ;  and  the  Emperor  found  some  means  to  seize  the  vivea 
and  relations  of  the  Bulgarian  nobles  who  liad  led  the  oppmi- 

Ylacha  1)  gave  thu  king  t)M  nuM  4 
Paoiti,  "  heatheo,"  u  a  sort  oTpliffl 
Balu).  The  Latin  irord  poQ^mi*  1*1 
poasod  into  tho  Slirouic  Umgus,  tf 
pareotly  iu  Pa&aonia,  and  Ocuttstui 
rurphyro^caiietoA  tctuallj  nfiBnM  jl 
Its  B  Slavonic  word.  Tbt  BTzukliiM. 
hearing  the  king  uillnl  Vmfjtx.  ttf  l^t 
Slaves,  adopted  the  natof.  Jl  iM. 
however,  bMo  Buggait«id  tliat  I*!^ 
auri  SahiuiM  were  spmiur  ifm  tb 
Roman  popnlAtion  of  the  BolkiB  Itadi 
^iit  fiict,  chAt  thnj  were  Bomnoi  or 
VlfK'htAiia.  If  so,  tfaoir  reigns  wma 
antiripstion  of  the  VUclio-BQlplilt 
empire  of  later  dsjrs^  It  is  ootewoclfcr 
that  Nic«phonu  distiiiguiibw  &iB 
and  KampagAwm. 


nil 
IK,J 

i 


>  Theophaoea  says  2000. 

oCk  SSiya  T\ti9ri  (Mic.)  Theso  cannot 
liavo  bwn  his  suVjci-Ut  and  wore  prc- 
sutnnhly  bii  vrcstom  or  soutti-nrostera 
iieighlxiarN.  Theapli.  say  lie  obtained 
two  thousand  troops  from  neighbouring 
nationiL 

•  ^lAcraySoi'rpoit  (Tlieo]i!i.) 

*  Th(>opbuiL-«  calls  him  I'agaoos,  hot 
his  tmo  name,  Baisn,  is  kiiavm  from 
tho  old  Bolgarliui  catalogue,  already 
referred  to.  Tlie  name  Bnian  was 
familiar  to  the  Greek  hiitroriari ;  it 
ynh  a  common  name  of  Hnnnic  itove. 
reigiiB.  Wo  cannot,  therefore;  suppose 
that  the  corruption  was  duo  to  Tlieo- 
phoaea.     I  suspect  that  tho  Slaves  (or 
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tion  against  Sabin.  The  possession  of  these  hostages  rendered 
the  Bulgai'iaus  desirous  of  peace,^  but  Constauliue  appareutly 
declined  at  Hrst,  and  made  an  Ineffectual  expedition  against  their 
countn'.  which  they  were  able  to  protect  by  occupying  in  good 
tiinetlie  piisses  uf  Mount  Haeiiius.  After  tliia  (762)  theEniiienir 
consented  to  grant  an  audience  to  Baian  and  his  bolyars,  whom 
he  received  iu  the  presence  of  Sabin,  and,  having  reproached 
them  for  tlieir  rebellious  behaviour,  made  a  treaty  with  them. 

Thrace  suffered  not  only  from  the  inroads  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  but  alau  frnm  the  pillaging  expeditions  of  independent 
Slaves  and  the  brigandage  of  mountain  outlaws.  About  this 
time  Constautine  captured  a  chief  of  the  Slovene  tribe  of 
the  Severs,  nominally  dependent  on  Bulgaria,  who  had  inflicted 
many  evils  on  Thrace.-  He  also  captured  Chri-stianus,  an 
apostate  Christian,  who  had  "  magarised "  or  tiirned  Moham- 
medan and  commanded  a  baud  of  scamars.  I  have  already 
meutioued  the  honible  pHuishmetit  which  tlua  man  suffered.^ 

We  hear  not  what  became  of  Baian,  but  he  was  succeeded 
by  Omai-,  who  represented  the  interests  of  Sabin,  and  was 
oppo.sed  by  Toktu,  Baian'a  brother.*  Constantino  invaded 
Bulgaria  to  suppress  Toktu,  who,  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  Bulgarians,  had  driven  Omar  from  the  land ;  and,  finding 
the  passes  undefended,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Tundia,* 
plundering  the  villages.  In  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the 
TJauube,  Toktu  was  captured  and  slain.  The  Roman  invasion 
wTDught  terrible  mischief  to  Bulgaria,  which,  as  is  specially 
stated,  offered  a  spectacle  of  devastated  fields  and  burnt  hamlets. 

Coristantine  followed  up  this  success  hy  organising  another 
expedition  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  following  year.  Two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  transport  ships  were  prepared;  troops  were 
assembled  from  their  various  stations  for  a  simultaneous  attack 


*  These  detttila  iro  Barrited  by  Nice- 

ShoniK,  nrho  plHcea  tbwte  eraiita  jn  the 
nt  iudiction,  that  is,  scconliog  to  the 
olliciAl  rivknnmgof  the  time,  8254  a.m. 
{  =  761-762).  Thcopbanee,  on  the  othpr 
hmid,  Tilanu  them  in  6266  (  =  7fi4].  I 
prefer  to  follow  Nioophoms  ;  and  [ilnt'o 
the  expedition  of  ConstaDtiiio  in  the 
third  tridictioD ,  km  notnd  hy  NicephoruK, 
identifyinj?  it  with  the  expedition  noted 
l)y  Tljei>piiaii«a  under  6256. 

"  'rhcoph.    B2t6    A.M.     rd»    :£.ep4pu¥ 
ipX""'"^  SKXafSoGvof  (so  de  Iloor}. 


*  /&.     St£  above,  p.  422. 

*  Nicephonu  calb  Toktos  Baian'a 
brother,  and  imnieiliati^ly  aflirvanle 
speaks  of  Toktos  and  !iniaii'»  bi«thcr 
as  two  distinct  penons.  The  pusition 
of  OniJir,  as  Snuiu's  roprcseiitntivc,  is 
not  clear.  He  is  mentioned  u  reigning 
fuirty  <]nys  lit  the  Slnvouio  list  of 
BulKAfiaii  monarcLs. 

*  T1i>  Boor,  however  (with  Anastasiui;}, 
reads  fwr  roj  TfUat  instead  of  Ivi 
Tw-Vfai. 
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on  Bulgaria  by  land  and  by  sea.     But  a  north  wind  blew  hatd 
and  wrecked  the  ships  as  they  were  sailing  to  Ancbialus. 
crews  were  drowned,  and  by  the  Emperor's  orders  the  bodi: 
were  fislied  up  with  hooks  and  received  christian  burial  (76 

Before  CJonstantine's  next  Bulgarian  expedition  King  Telerig 
had  ascended  the  throne,  and  his  measures  for  the  defence 
his  kingdom  were  so  eOicieut  tliat  in  the  year  773  CoostajQlisi 
who  had  arrived  with  a  land  army  and  a  naval  armament,' 
abandoned  the  idea  of  hostilities  and  concluded  a  written 
each  party  undertaking  not  to  attack  the  other.*  This  was 
May  or  June.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Conatantiup.  who 
had  friends  and  eiiiiasaries*  in  Telerig's  dominions,  was  infom&i 
by  them  that  the  king  was  sending  an  army  of  twelve  tliaiuaad 
men  to  enslave  the  Slavonic  land  of  Berzetia '  and  remove  tbe 
inhabitants  to  Bulgaria-  I*roniptncss  and  secrecy  were  necaeny 
to  anticipate  this  invasion  ;  and,  as  Bulgarian  ambassadnB  vnat 
then  present  at  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  pretended  thsl  tbi 
preperations  wMch  be  set  on  foot  were  for  war  agaiziet  tba 
Saracens.  To  keep  up  Uiis  pretence  he  caused  some  tnwp6  to 
cross  over  to  Asia  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ambassadors  had  depailed 
he  assembled  in  Tlirace  an  army  of  eighty  thousand,  consisting 
of  garrison  soldiers  collected  from  all  the  themes,  of  the  Tluacesiafi 
regiments,  and  of  the  Optimati  who  were  settled  in  Pontua.  At 
lithosuria  he  completely  surprised  the  unsuspecting  army  of  iW 
enemy,  gained  a  great  vict^iry,  and  returned  with  abundant  booty* 
In  774  he  again  embarked  a  largo  squadron  of  cavah7.bat 
at  Mesembria  the  ahijis  were  wellnigh  wrecked  by  a  slam 
and  the  expedition  returned  without  having  effected  its  otijecL 

The  success   that  generally  attended    Constantine  in 


H 


'  TlHJOpTianes  (6288  A.M.),  TtKlprfm ; 
tlao  oUIou  Teerig. 

'  TbaonhanM  mentioni  'Poilaia  x'^- 
di>Si(t,  and  Finlay  notes  tlie  puawe  oa 
containing  the  first  mention  of  the 
RuBsiaiis  in  liyKantino  history  (U.  S7)' 
Bit  de  Boor,  though  be  ptinta'PotVut  ifc, 
takva  ^oi^tci  x>  in  on  iiid«x  a»  reil  l)0«ts. 

'  Tbfl  BulguiK&B  Mnt  to  CooBtautine 
a  l«>lymr  {poiKajf)  «tii  T^T<i^l^»■  (ao  de 
Boor).  It  »efni9  to  me  probable  that 
thiH  worrl  shonM  be  written  with  a 
Htnall  initial,  as  its  collocation  with 
;3oiXcb>  demaodaand  aa  one  MS.  coofirmiL 
I  take  it  for  a  Bulgarian  wurJ  tiicariiri^ 
"warrior,"   and    identical    with    the 


TnrtAT  lijiguU,  naed  by  Circauiani  nd 
Conaoks. 

*  Tw»  KpvrrCif  ^tKuf  airoi  (ThatqdL} 
■  BepffTla,     in      Haceiliniia.     lit 

B«rz^tai  took  pert  in  tbe  atp  d 
Solonica  iii  676.  At  tbe  fireaeBt  tm 
Brzad  or  Brsad  lire  in  Mamdotii 
about  Prilep,  Velca,  Bitol,  and  is  tk 
diatrictof  TiicTeifJihtek,  p.  Ulk 

•  October,  twelfth  iiKUoUon.  bnl  dt 
jireceding  May  was  also  in  twelfth  bfr 
tioa,  u  one  uidiction  wafl  cpr^  *nt 
two  years  (aw  p.  423).  Thus  tht  iMt 
of  the  campaifiTi  is  end  of  'IS,  m  )i 
KiDuing  of  0266  A.M.  Tbe  dalfs  i> 
Kitilay  and  Jiridek  require  comei^ 
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Bulgarian  campaigns  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  presence  of 
Ilia  agents  in  Bulgaria,  who,  keeping  liirn  wdJ  informed  concera- 
ing  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  intentions  of  the  monarch, 
enabled  him  to  seize  favourable  opportunities.  Telerig  knew 
this,  and,  in  order  to  identify  the  traitors,  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem.  Uo  wrote  to  Constaiitine  announcing  his  intention 
of  fleeing  from  his  realm  anil  taking  refuge  in  the  Roman 
Kuipire,  and  asked  liirn  to  advise  liim  touching  persons  to 
whom  he  might  most  msely  confide  his  scheme.  Constantine 
was  taken  in  by  the  guile  and  sent  to  Telerig  the  names  of  his 
friends,  whom  Telerig  immediately  put  to  death. 

In  August  775  the  Emperor,  indefatigable  in  Ins  hostilities 
at^ainst  Bulgaria,  headed  an  army  and  marched  northward  once 
DJore,  but,  seized  with  an  inflammation  in  Ida  legs,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Arcadiopolis,  whence  he  was  brought  to  Selymbria,' 
and  a  few  days  later  died  in  the  vessel  that  was  conveying  him 
to  Constantinople, 

In  the  reign  of  his  successor  Leo  IV,  Telerig  carried  out 
in  earnest  the  intention  wluch  he  had  falsely  professed  to 
Constantino  and  fiod  from  his  kingdom  to  the  l?oman  Emperor, 
at  whose  court  he  was  baptized,  created  a  Patrician,  and  married 
to  a  Bimmn  princess.  Cardam  succeeded  TKlerig,  and  in  his 
reign  the  Romans  were  on  the  whole  uusucceasfuL  The  general  of 
Thrace  was  surprised  and  his  army  routed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Strjinon  (788).-  Two  or  three  years  later  Constantine  VI 
led  a  fruitless  expedition  against  Bulgaria ;  the  Romans  and  the 
Bulgarians  fled  from  each  other  in  mutual  terror  (April  791). 

The  second  expedition  of  Constantine  VI,  in  July  792,  was 
attended  with  a  calaiuibous  defeat  Cardam  with  all  his  forces 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  the  fair  presages  of  false  prophets 
induced  the  Emperor  to  give  battle  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
Boraans  were  utterly  routed  and  left  some  of  their  most  able 
flioera  on  the  field/  among  whom  was  the  veteran  Michael 
lachanodrakon,  the  beloved  of  Constantine  V.  The  Emperor 
made  good  his  escape,  but  the  disaster  almost  cost  him  his 
throne,  as  it  led  to  a  revolt  in  the  army. 


I  He   Bulnl    tmm  Selymbria  13tlt 

of    September,    foarteenut    indiction 
=  775. 

'  The  geueral'a  name  was  PliHotoa. 
The  data  &llfl  betveea  Ut  September 


789  uid  1st  September  7S8. 
'  Bnrdas,  a  patrician ;  Kicctas  aud 


TliMgnottoa,  itrftt^nii ;   Stephanas,  a 
i)roto«[»thar,  and  oUic 
nanng  fallen. 


i)roto«[»thar,  and  aUiors  arc  uaraed  aa 


I 
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The  next  campaign  took  place  in  796.     Cardam  sent  a 
message  to  the  Emperor  deniandiny  a  donation  of  mone}*,  and 
threatening,  in  case  the  demand  were   refused,  to  lay  wast« 
Tlirace  up  to  the  Golden  Gate.     Tlie  Emperor  sent  him  back 
horse-dang  rolled  up  in  a  napkin,  with  this  message :  "  I  send 
you  the  tribute  that  is  meet  for  you.     You  are  an  old  man,  anil 
as  I  don't  wish  you  to  tire  yourself  by  coming  su  fax,  I  shall  go 
to  the  fort  of  Mai-cellon.     God  will  decide  the  reault"    Tb« 
peratic  themes  were  collected  for  this  expedition,  but  Cardam 
fled  without  hazarding  an  engagement.     Here  we  take  leave 
of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  on  the  ere  of  the  accession  of  oae 
of  its  most  warlike  and  savage  monarclis,  the  famous  Cnimn, 
and  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Nicephonu  I, 
who  was  slain  in  battle  and  whose  skull  was  used  as  a  gobk 
in  the  palace  of  PeristMaba  or  of  Varna. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighth  centur)',  as  we  have  seen,  tlu 
Bulgarian  kingdom  had  not  advanced  heyoud  ita  origuol 
frontiei-3 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Slovenes  had  pressed 
southwards  in  gi-eat  numbers,  had  Slavised  the  country  distiicU 
in  northern  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  had  prohibly 
increased  in  strength  in  the  regions  of  lllyricuni  and  Msoedonii. 
wliich  they  had  occupied  before.  This  Slavonic  movement  nallr 
prepared  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  Bulgarian  pow?r  lo 
a  south-western  direction,  and  b«fore  the  end  of  the  nintlt 
century  the  southern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  was  the  suae 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  modem  Greccei  The  first  step  in 
this  direction  was  the  capture  of  Sofia,  which  took  place  ui 
809  ;  but  this  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  work. 

I  should  not  omit  to  tueution  that  in  the  eighth  centurr 
the  northern  parts  of  the  A^ean  Sea  were  rendered  nn^^ 
the  hands  of  Slavonian  pirates  who  infested  it.  These  y.v^- 
belonged  to  "  the  Sclavinias,"  that  is,  Macedonia  and  Tbeasaly. 
In  the  year  768  they  carried  off  into  bondage  no  less  than  txro 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  of  Tenedos,  Imbroa,  ami 
Samothrace,  and  Constautiue  ransomed  the  captives  by  silkeo 
robes.'  "  No  act  of  his  reign,"  says  Finlay,  "  shows  so  laucii 
real  greatness  of  mind  as  this,"  because  to  make 
pirates  was  for  an  Emperor  to  lower  liis  dignity. 

*  KIo.  p.  76 ;  in  the  atrcath  iodiotton,  £.c  7fl7<768. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

LEO   IV 

The  short  reign  of  Leo  IV  is  by  no  means  remarkable.  He 
was  an  iconoclast  at  heart  like  his  father ;  but  just  as  his 
father  had  refrained  from  giving  full  effect  to  his  theories  for 
some  years  after  his  accession,  so  Leo  at  first  veiled  his  real 
opinions  and  not  only  favoured  the  monastic  order,  electing 
monks  to  metropolitan  sees — a  practice  which  seems  to  have 
become  prevalent  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  century — but  even 
pretended  to  be  "a  friend  of  the  Mother  of  God,"  whom 
iconoclasts  generally  treated  with  scant  respect.  His  generosity 
with  the  stores  of  money  which  his  father  had  laid  up  gained 
him  popularity.  But  before  he  died  he  laid  aside  the  veil  and 
imitated  his  father's  policy  against  image-worship,  not,  how- 
ever, proceeding  to  such  violent  extremes.  In  780  a  number  of 
distinguished  men,  among  them  Theophanes  the  chamberlain, 
were  arrested  for  iconodulic  practices ;  they  were  flogged,  ton- 
sured,^ led  in  procession  through  the  streets,  and  shut  up  in  the 
praetorian  prison,  where  Theophanes  died.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Slavonic  Patriarch  Nicetas  died  (6th  February  780) 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Cyprian  Paul  just  before  the  persecu- 
tion began ;  and  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  influence  of 
Nicetas  was  exerted  in  the  direction  of  tolerance,  and  that  the 
newly  elected  Paul  instigated  the  Emperor  to  renew  the 
persecutions. 

Soon  after  Leo's  accession  measures  were  taken,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the   imperial  governors  and  the  people,  to 

^  Thia  panisluneDt  (never,  of  coarse,      did  not  sympathise  urith  his  father  ia 
used  by  Constantine  V)  shows  that  Leo     anti-monachism. 
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secure  the  successioa  to  bis  sou  Oonstantinc  Loo  welb  probaUr 
consumptive  and  felt  that  he  could  not  expect  to  live  very  long, 
On  Good  Friday  (776  A.D.)  all  the  governors  of  the  thenu^ 
miiiistera,  and  ji^rsoas  of  senatorial  rank,  all  the  soldiers  present 
in  Byzantium,  the  repreaentatives  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  and 
especially  of  the  guilds  of  artisans,'  took  an  oath  of  aUegiuce 
to  the  child  Constontine.  As  Finlay  observes,  a  more  thia 
usually  popular  character  was  given  to  the  ceremony.  Oo  tk 
following  day  the  Emperor  created  hia  brother  Eudoclniuii 
(a  boy  who  can  Imve  Lieen  little  older  than  his  own  son)  % 
nobilissimiis  in  the  chamber  of  the  Nineteen  AccubitL  Theooe 
he  proceeded,  accompajiicd  by  hia  son  and  the  two  Caeaan  knd 
the  three  nobilissinii,  to  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  probably  by 
way  of  the  covered  passage  which  connected  tlie  church  witli  the 
palace.  Having  changed  his  dress  in  a  side  room,  be  entct&l 
the  ambo  with  his  son  and  the  Patriarch  Nicetas ;  and  lb 
people  who  had  assembled  in  the  church  came  foni'ard  is  order 
and  deposited  their  nTitten  oaths  ou  the  altar.  "Bebold, 
brethren,"  said  Leo,  "  I  fulfil  your  request  and  give  you  my  aaofor 
Emperor.  Behold,  receive  him  from  the  Church  and  the  himd 
of  Chnst."  The  people  cried  in  reply,  "  O  Son  of  God,  be  oar 
surety,  that  we  receive  from  thy  hand  the  lord  CoD.<itantiiie  as 
Emperor,  even  to  protect  him  and  die  for  him."  The  dgcI 
day  was  Easter  Day,  and  at  dawn  -  the  Emperor  proceedid 
with  the  Patriarch  to  the  hippodrome.  There  the  nn/*nw«iM,' 
a  carpet  which  was  used  on  ceremonial  occasions,  was  spread 
out  beside  the  Emperor's  throne  ;  the  Patriarch  stood  upon  it 
and  pmyed ;  then  Leo  crowned  his  son ;  and  the  two  Augusd 
proceeded  to  St  Sophia  accompanied  by  the  Caesars  and 
uobilissimi. 

Shortly  after  this  ceremony  a  conspiracy  was  disooTQ<ed.  in 
which  the  Caesars  Nicephorns  and  Christophorus  were  iuvolvei 
Though  the  pnpular  feeling  was  strongly  in  favour  of  puniahing 
the  princes,  they  were  pardoned,  but  their  confederates  wen 
bauished  to  Cherson,  and  ou  them  doubtless  the  real  blame 
rested,  as  all  Leo's  half-brothers  were  weak  men. 


'  ot  TUf  feror  raY^t^rwrxal  rwriroXtrur 
irtU^iiir  KvX  ol  ruv  ipytumtptaxuH',  Tlivo- 
phanes — who  for  Uiis  and  the  rollotriiig 
nigu  u  in  tntry  senso  a  coutompo- 
nry  nurcc    Leo  IV  wii  called  "tha 


Khftmr"    because   hU  motbar   «u  > 
K  bazar  princeas. 

'  Alaocalledafifi'inin«uM;derindboa 
iiwuft.  Interchange  was  oomnioa.  W 
twwo  fir  aadff«',cf.rp(M^rtf  orfoTi 
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A  conaidemble  success  was  gained  over  the  Saracens  iu 
778.  Leo  orgaiiisetl  a  large  expedition,  100,000  strong,  for 
the  invasioB  of  Syria  All  the  Asiatic  themes  except  the 
Cibyraiotft  t^ok  part  in  it ;  tliu  iconoclast  Lnclianodrakon 
commanded  the  Tliracesiaiis,  Artavasdos  (an  Ai-menian)  the 
Axmtolice,  Gregory  the  Opsildans,  Karisterotzea  the  Armeuiacs, 
and  Tatzates  the  Kucellarians.  Germanicia  was  blockaded,  but 
Lachanodrakon  was  bribed  to  raise  the  siege,  and  the  army 
turned  to  plunder  the  coimtr^\  The  Saracen  forces  then 
arrived  and  experienced  a  severe  defeat ;  in  honour  of  which 
the  generals  were  received  on  their  return  to  CoustAutinuple 
with  a  triumphal  welcome.  A  number  of  Syrian  Jacobites 
were  leil  captive  and  settled  in  nirace.  In  the  following  year 
a  M(»hanimedau  army  invaded  Asia  Minor  and  inefi'ectually 
besieged  Dorylaeum.  Harassed  by  the  Itonian  troops,  who  did 
not  risk  a  general  engagement,  but  cut  off  tlie  pnjvisious  and 
obstnicted  foraging  parties,  they  were  compelled  to  return 
home.  In  780  the  successful  siege  of  Sdmalfioe '  rewarded 
Hamn's  invasion  of  the  Armeniac  theme,  btit  another  nnny 
under  Othman  was  defeated  by  the  general  of  the  Thracesiaus, 

Leo  IV  died'  on  the  8th  of  September  780,  and  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  hia  wife  Irene  and  bis  son  Constantine,  then  ten 
years  old. 

'  ri  £iw(a\«Oot  niorpw  :   Weil  chUb         ^  Boila  broke  out  on  bis  bead,  and  be 
it  S«tn«bram.  miccumbed  to  a  viaknt  fever. 
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COSSTANTINE    VI   A>r>    IRENE 


The  record  of  the  tweuty-two  years  which  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  Leo  IV  to  thu  dtipoaitioii  of  Ireoc  {in  802)  is  chiefly 
occupied,  apart  from  military  and  ecclesiastical  eveiiU,  with 
conapii-acies  and  intrigues,  the  unnatural  struggle  of  Irene'  with 
her  son,  and  tlie  schemes  of  I'ival  eunuclis.  We  will  first  note 
the  couapiracies  in  which  the  brothers-in-law  of  the  Empress 
were  involved ;  we  will  pass  on  to  the  details  of  the  tragedy 
which  was  determined  by  the  unscrnpulous  ambition  of  Irene, 
and  theu  to  the  intrigues  which  troubled  the  Eve  years  of  her 
sole  power  after  the  fall  of  Conatantine.  The  chapter  may  be 
concluded  with  a  short  notice  of  the  monotonous  wars  with  the 
Saracens. 

All  the  sons  of  Conatantine  V,  six  in  number,  were  men  of 
inferior  ability ;  Leo,  who  actually  reigned,  was  probably  the 
best  of  them  all,  notwithstanding  Ida  physiwd  weakness.  The 
other  five  were  alwaj-s  glad  to  share  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy 


'  IreiiR  van  tli«  stMnd  AtheoLan  lady 
who  oiKTried  a  Homui  KmiwrDr  and 
bocamc  nn  AngasCa ;  tha  tint  vita  th« 
fatnuUH  AUR-niLis  (BivlcKiiii),  II  ta  tutcr- 
eating  to  observe  that  pi'riods  in  which 
woinvn  iiu-  jirniniiKitit  ngur^K  in  nyzan- 
tine  hUtorv  alternate  with  perii>u<i  in 
which  the  Emjirewtea  are  cinhen.  From 
the  bc^nniDB  of  the  fifth  century  to 
the  reign  of  Jostio  II  wo  haro  a  acriej 
at  Bpir-asscrtiiig  AugiLstju:;  iu  EuiIokis, 
Pnlchem,  Euooda,  Veriua,  Ariadue 
(ep«n  Luiticiua-Einjheiiiia  SMsmitc  have 
haU  a  will  of  her  own),  Theodora, 
Sopliia.  Then  for  nowly  forty  j«an 
then:  is  a  hrvnk  iii  the  traditlona  of 


female  iinp«na1iinn ;  of  the  wires  of 
Tibcriiia,  Maurice,  Fhocas  we  only 
kuovr  the  tiamcs,  oiid  the  Snt  consort 
uf  liemdiiis  did  nothing  t«  win  pah- 
licit/.  Tlien  wu  hare  Martina,  wnoM 
career  rwailJn  tha  glories  of  Vpriiia  and 
8«phia :  but  her  example  is  not  foUoved 
by  the  aponaos  of  lleracHoii'  bucvcmoib. 
U\'  know  not  even  the  name  of  tha 
wife  of  CoDstaDB  II ;  and  Anaatasia, 
Theodora,  BJaria,  Irene,  Maria,  and 
Endocia  played  m  little  pan  in  politif^] 
affAira  na  tm  tuuneleaa  wivm  of  th« 
Emperors  between  695  and  716.  Irene 
made  tip  foi  the  deficiendca  of  her  pre- 
dt'cesson. 


[ 
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whose  object  was  to  place  one  of  themselves  on  the  throne ; 
but  none  of  them  had  the  energy  to  organise  a  jjlot  himself  or 
the  capacity  to  carry  It  out  with  a  fair  proajwct  of  Biiccess. 
The  ■way  in  ■which  the  three  Caesars^  Nicephonis,  Christophorus, 
and  ^icetas,  tuul  the  two  nubilLSHimi,  Antliimua  and  P^ido- 
cimus.  are  always  grouped  together,  like  a  company  of  jjuppets 
ever  ready  to  be  employed  by  any  designing  conspirator, 
without  any  initiatiou  on  their  own  part,  is  really  aiinistng. 
We  have  already  seen,  in  the  reign  of  Leo,  a  conspiracy  to 
elevate  Niccphorua,  wluch  resulted  in  the  exiln  of  aJ]  the 
guilty  persons  except  the  Caesar  himself.  About  six  weeks 
after  the  accession  of  Constautine  VI  and  Irene  a  similar  plot 
was  formed,  of  which  the  ]>rimc  movers  were  probably  noi>les 
and  courtiers  who  had  supjwrted  the  iconoclastic  poUcy  of  Leo 
and  his  father  and  disliked  the  iconodulic  proidivitles  of  the 
Greek  Empress -mother.  Bardas  an  ex-govemor  of  the 
An\ieniac  theme,  Gregory  the  logothete  of  the  course,  Con- 
stantino the  commander  (doraeaticus)  of  the  imperial  guards, 
Theopbylact  Iiangab<S  the  admiral  (dnmgarius)  of  the  Dode- 
canese,^ and  other  distinguished  men  were  flogged,  tonsured, 
and  banished.  The  three  Caesai-s  and  the  two  nobiUsaimi  were 
ordained  and  caused  to  administer  the  sacrament  on  Christmas 
r»tty,^  in  order  to  impress  on  the  people  the  fact  that  they  had 
become  ministers  of  the  Church.  As  there  was  no  such  insti- 
tution as  an  official  gazette,  these  measures  of  informing  the 
pnblic  were  aflopted. 

Irene  appointed  Elpidtus  governor  of  Sicily  iu  Fcbruarj* 
781.  Wliether  ho  bad  been  secretly  connected  with  the  recent 
conspiracy  we  are  not  told ;  Irene  pLiinly  had  no  suspicion  of 
his  disloyalty.  In  April  news  reached  Constantinople  that  ho 
had  revolted  and  professed  to  support  the  claims  of  the  late 
Emperor's  brothers.  Theophilus,  a  spatbar  or  aide-de-camp, 
was  sent  to  bring  him  back ;  but  the  Sicilians  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  arrested ;  so  that  Irene  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent herself  for  the  time  with  floggiug  and  imprisoning  his 
wife  and   children.      The    support   wluch    KIpidius   found   in 


^  Thii  U  the  Qnt  occados  od  wliich 
w«  litu'  of  t)ic  "Tn'elve  IsUtitU"  u  %. 
sepantc  prorince. 

'  On  tnU  occasion  there  vroB  s  State 
procewtion,  and  Iirno  [ir/MtX^gr'cra,  tbc 
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technical  Konl  for  proccarion)  placed 
in  iLe  rburch  tbe  crown,  nC  witli  pearls, 
which  her  hoiiband  Le^  had  appropri- 
ated {Theoph.  6273  a.m.) 
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Sicily  seems  to  show  that  bo  vas  not  an  iconoclast,  or  that,  if 
he  was,  he  carefully  disguised  the  fact  We  may  in  any  case 
he  sure  that  he  used  the  names  of  the  Caesars  merely  as  a  clonk. 
In  the  followii;g  year  an  anuameut  was  sent  against  Sicily 
under  tlie  command  of  the  patrician  and  eunuch  Theodore,  &u 
L'nci^ctic  officer.  Accompanied  by  the  duke  Nicephorus — the 
duke,  uiie  luuy  conjecture,  of  Calahria — Klpidiua  iuunediately 
fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Saracens. 
TJiis  revolt  reminds  us  of  the  Sicilian  revolt  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  I^o  III,  when  Sergius  lied  to  the  I^mbards, 
just  as  Elpidius  fled  to  Africa. 

For  the  next  ten  years  the  Lliree  Caesars  and  the  two 
nobilissimi  were  permitted  to  live  in  an  obscurity  from  which 
tliey  were  not  worthy  to  emerge.  But  at  leugtb,  in  the  year 
792,  when  general  dissatisfaction  was  felt  with  Constantino  in 
military  circles  after  the  grievous  defeat  which  he  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians,  thruugh  liia  own  credulity 
and  ineptitude,  the  soldiers  formed  the  design  of  deposing  him 
and  elevating  his  uucle  Nicephorus,  notwithstanding  the  clerical 
status  of  that  Caesar.^  Constantine,  seeing  that  the  priestly 
garb  was  not  a  sufficient  disqualification  for  elevation  to  the 
thrune,  bliuded  the  eyes  of  Nicephorus  and  slit  Uie  tongues  of 
the  other  two  Caesars  and  of  the  two  nobilissimi  (15th  Augost). 
Ho  probably  considered  himself,  and  was  generally  considered, 
clement  in  not  putting  them  to  death. 

For  five  years  after  tins  the  five  puppets  of  fortune  were 
left  in  peace  and  confinement;  hut  in  November  797,  after 
Constantine  VI  had  been  blinded — a  retribution,  his  uncles 
probably  thought,  for  his  cruelty  to  themselves — and  Irene  had 
become  sole  sovereign,  some  restless  persons  organised  a  plot 
to  set  one  of  her  brothers-iii-hiw  m\  the  throne,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  escape  from  their  prison  and  seek  refuge  in  St 
Sophia.  Aetius,  the  eunuch  and  chief  favourite  of  the  Empress, 
immediately  repaired  to  the  church,  and  the  five  princes, 
assured  that  no  harm  would  befall  them,  followed  him  as  readily 
and  jneekly  iis  they  had  concurred  in  the  schemes  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  were  banished  to  Athens,  As  Athens  was  the 
native  city  of  Irene,  she  thought  that  she  could  rely  on  its  loyalty, 
lu  March  799,  however,  a  plot  was  formed  in  the  H^adic 

'  Ex-Caesar,  r&>  dirA  Viiua&inav  (Tlieopli.  6234  A.H.) 
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theme,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Akamer,  the  lord  of  the 
Slovenes  of  Behetie,*  to  make  one  of  the  unfortunate  brothers 
Emperor.  Irene  promptly  suppresaud  the  revolt,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  conspirators  were  i»ut  out  It  miglit  have  been  expected 
that  the  Greeks,  among  whom  the  iconoclastic  movement  was 
unpopular,  would  have  been  loyal  to  the  restorer  of  image- 
worship,  all  the  more  as  she  was  Greek  herself.  We  can  hatxily 
avoid  suspecting  that  many,  perhaps  moat,  of  the  Helladikoi 
OKTO  Slaves.  In  Greece  there  were  mxiUitudes  of  Slaves  who 
■ere  theoretically  Komaus  and  possessed  lauds  entailing  the 
duty  of  military  service,  as  well  as  of  Slaves  who  were  only 
tributary  and  constantly  hostile. 


The  struggle  for  sovereignty  between  Irene  and  her  son 
broke  out  in  the  year  7D0,  wlien  the  latter  was  twenty  years 
oUL  As  long  as  he  was  a  Iwy  and  submitted  implicitly  to  her 
authority,  Irene  was  content  that  her  own  name  should  come 
second  in  oRlcial  documents ;  but  when  he  began  to  show 
signs  of  impatience  at  his  own  nonentity,  his  mother  deter- 
mined to  affirm  her  authority  by  reversing  the  order  of  the 
imperial  names,  and  afterwards  even  to  depose  her  sou  alto- 
gether. When  he  was  about  twelve  years  old  (782)  a  marriage 
had  been  arranged  between  him  and  Kotrud,^  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Erythro,  the  daughter  of  Charles  tlie  Great,  and  a 
certain  Elissaeus  had  gone  to  the  court  of  Aachen  to  teach  the 
fntoie  Empress  Greek.  The  imagination  of  the  boy  seems  to 
have  been  attracted  by  the  idea  of  marrying  the  Frauk 
princess,  whom  he  never  saw,  and  he  was  inconsulable  wlien 
his  mother  broke  off  the  match  and  compelled  him  to  marry, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  lady  of  Paphlagonia,  named  Maria,  for 
whom  he  never  cared. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Constantine  became  bitterly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  favourites  of  his  mother,  especially  the 
logothete  Stauracius,  couducteil  all  the  alTairs  of  guvurumeut 
quite  independently  of  him,  and  that  she  was  resolved  to  ex- 
clude him  from  all  shai-e  in  sovereignty  as  long  as  she  lived.    The 

(Rliuotrodia) — 


'EXXaitaruv.      Is  Belietu  tbc  same  as 

The  Poet*  Saxo  writ«9  of  Botrod     Sm  TheoiihwiM,  627<  a.m. 


banc  «t  Gnrcomcn  luveruit  dltlii  ngna 
quod  UOQ  tiao  UU  dlgua  fonat  doialu. 
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drcumstance  that  no  one  ever  tliought  of  presenting  a  pelidai 
to  him,  all  repairing  with  their  grievances  or  reqnests 
StAuracius,  was  humiliutlug.  It  was  (.he  luterest  of  tbe 
courtiers  to  foster  the  jealousy  and  widen  the  breach  betweeo  the 
mother  aud  son-  The  eunuchs  and  creatures  of  Irene,  knoviiig 
liow  to  play  on  her  unscrupulous  ambilion,  flatU'red  her  into 
the  hope  of  being  sole  sovereign.  Stauracius,  a  patriciaD  aitd 
a  eunuch,  was  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  minister.  H« 
held  the  office  of  logothete  of  the  course,  or  ])08t.  and  had 
won  lamcls  by  reducing  the  rebellious  Slaves  of  Macedouia, 
northern  Greece,  and  the  Pelaponnesus,  and  compelling  them 
to  pay  tribute  (TS.'i  A.D.) '  At  another  time  he  had  beea 
employed  iu  negotiating  with  the  Sameen  caliph,  and  iltras 
he  who  superintended  the  disbanding  of  the  refractory  gouds, 
who  had  rioted  in  the  cause  of  iconoclasm  and  prevented  (he 
meeting  of  a  synod  (786). 

The  intimate  friends  of  the  Emperor  were  few.     Three  «e 
esimcially  mentioned — Theodore  Camulianus,  Peter  the  magiiter 
ojttiorum,  and  Damauus.     Wishing  to  assert  himself^  Coustu* 
tine  took  counsel  with  these  and  others,  and  a  plan  was  fonned 
(Januaiy  or  Februar)'  790)  to  overthrow  Stauracius  and  laa^ 
Irene  to  Sicily.     But  the  watchful  Stauracius  discovered  th« 
plot  in  time  aud  revealed  it  tu  his  mistress,  who  banished  some 
of   Constantine's   pnrty  to  the   Peloponnesus  and  Sicily,  ud      ^ 
punished  others  by  confining  them  to  their  houses,'  a  mode  d 
punishment  which  became  frequent  at  Byzantium.     Her  suo     - 
she  actually  struck,  and  prevented  him  from  leaving  his  apart-  fl 
raenta  for  several  days.     An  oath  was  then  formulated,  whidi  ™ 
all  the  soldiers  in  the  Empire  were  required  to  take,  to  this 
effect :  "  As  long  as  you  live,  we  will  not  receive  your  son  to 
Tcign  over  us."     All  the  troops  in  the  city  took  the  oath,  nod 
the  regiments  of  Asia  also  najuiesced,  except  the  Anneniacs. 
who  refused  to  place  the  name  of  Irene  before  that  of 
stantinc.    Then  the  Empress  sent  to  them  Alexius  MouseliS, 
drungarins  of  the  watch,  but  he  did  not  much  avail  her 
as  the  soldiers  placed  their  stratdgos  Nicephorus  in  custodT 
and   replaced  him    by  Alexius,  proclaioiing  Constantine  scde 


eniacs.     I 


'  n«  hroogbt  bnck  nuiny  ipoiU  and 
captivus ;  thus  tlic  Slavonic  torritory 
wu  tnftted  u  a  foroign  coantiy.    lie  eo- 


jojed  a  pnTilic  triumph  tn  Junurj  TSi 
mriul  pliruc  is  i.Tp&Tm  -rouh. 
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Empeior.  Then  the  other  tlieuies,  in  spitfl  of  their  recent 
oath,^  followed  the  example  of  the  Anuenitics,  and  elected 
new  generals.  These  events  took  place  in  September,  and 
in  October  all  the  themes,  except  the  prime  movers,  the 
Armeniacs,  who  were  too  far  away,  assembled  at  AtToa  and 
demanded  the  presence  of  the  Em^mror.  Irene,  unable  to 
resist  this  pressure,  allowed  her  son  to  go,  and  the  soldiers 
straightway  proclaimed  theii-  allegiauce  to  him  and  de^wsed 
her.  Then  Conatantine  sent  two  ofiicers  to  the  Armeniacs  to 
receive  a  formal  oath  of  loyalty  from  them.  In  December  he 
returned  to  Constantiiioj)lu  and  removed  Irene's  favourites. 
Stauracius  was  whipped,  tonsured,  and  banished  to  the  Ap- 
meniac  theme ;  Aetius,  also  a  eunuch,  and  many  other  of  her 
confidante  were  likewise  exiled.  She  was  herself  confined  in 
the  palace  of  Eleutlierius,  which  she  had  built,  and  in  which 
she  was  supposed  to  have  concealed  much  money — a  part  of 
those  stores  of  treasure  which  had  been  laid  np  by  Constantine, 
her  father-in-law. 

A  circumstance  may  be  noticed  here  wliich  seems  to 
indicate  that  soon  after  her  Iiusbaud'a  death  Irene  deposed  the 
governors  of  themes  who  had  been  appointed  by  Constantine 
or  Leo.  For  we  observe  that  the  iconoclast  Michael  Lachano- 
drakon,  who  before  the  accession  of  Irene  had  been  governor 
of  the  Thmcesian  theme,  was  an  adherent  of  Constantine  VI, 
and  was  one  of  the  two  officers  who  were  sent  by  Iiira  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  the  Armeniacs.  Now  wo  are  told  that 
all  the  themes  deposed  their  generals,  who  were  evidently 
supporters  of  Irene ;  hence  Michael  Lachanodrakon  can  no 
longer  have  been  general  of  the  Thracesians,  for,  as  he  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Constantine,  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  deposing  hiiii,  Nor  con  this  conclusion  be  escnptKl 
by  saying  that,  while  in  most  cases  the  generals  were  di3i>luced 
by  the  soldiets,  the  Thracesian  theme  may  have  been  an 
exception ;  for,  had  Lachanodrakon  been  governor  of  the 
Thracesians,  he  would  hardly  have  been  sent  to  the  Armeniac 
theme '  on  a  mission  which  was  suitable  for  a  spatbar,  or  for 
an  officer  whose  functions  were  nnconfined  to  a  district,  but 


*  ThUifi»M)iireeof  uiiioh  ftUaking  or  -  Aloug  with  Ltcliftiiodittkon  wu 
th«  houl  to  the  pioui  hutoriaii  Tlieo-  sent  tho  Emperor's  protwpatbar  end 
|ibuiei.  b«julu8  {^-tv\a(]  JobD. 
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not  for  the  governor  of  a  province.    Moreover,  in  792  Lubaoo- 
drakon  is  spoken  of  as  the  mn^Uier  (o^rionim)} 

During  the  following  year  (791)  Constantino,  who  bad 
inheritort  his  grandfather'a  love  of  war,  was  occupied  with 
expeditions  against  the  Bulgarians  and  Arabs^  bnt  in  Joavjoy 
792  he  was  weak  enough  to  consent  to  allow  his  mother  to 
be  proclaimed  Empress  agfun.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to 
a  mere  passive  consent,  but  when  the  Armeniac  tlieme  rei^stad 
the  measure  he  determined  lo  enforce  actively  iheir  recognidoo 
of  his  mother's  title.  He  had  summoned  to  Constantinople,  u 
short  time  before,  Alexius,  the  governor  of  that  theuif,  who 
was  suspected  of  aiming  at  usurpation ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Aimeniacs  declared  their  refractory  spirit  and  demanded  iht 
their  governor  should  be  restored  to  them,  the  Emperor  ^^ 
prisoned  Alexias  in  the  praetorinm,  having  first  flo^jged  ^^| 
toorared  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  After  u« 
Bidi^run  expedition,  which  ended  disastrously  and  led  to  a 
plot  wiiich  was  wellnigh  fatal  to  Constantine,  Alexius  was  sah- 
jected  to  the  serere  penalty  of  losing  his  eyesight.  When  ik 
Amaaaea  beard  <j(  this,  they  were  greatly  enraged,  and  rctaliaW 
by  blinding  Ttkeodora  Camolianus,  who  had  succeeded  AlexiaB 
as  their  general  Theax  Constantine  sent  against  them  m 
army  commanded  by  Constantine  Artaseras  and  Chiyaocben^ 
the  general  of  the  BocelLman  theme ;  but  the  Armeniacs  vett 
\nctorioa8  in  a  battle,  and  blinded  the  two  generals.'  Nothiii; 
was  left  for  Constantine  bat  to  go  forth  and  punish  those  wicked 
servants  himself.  The  treachery  nf  the  Aimenian  auxiltsriet 
secure!  him  an  easy  ^•ictoTy.•  Three  of  the  instigators  of  the 
rebellion  were  put  to  death,  one  of  whom  was  the  biehop  of 
Sinope  * ;  the  rest  were  mulcted  by  fines  or  total  confisctdflc. 
One  thousand  were  led  in  chains  to  Constantinople  and  cod- 
ducted  through  the  Blachem  gate,  as  au  example  to  men, 
each  of  them  bearing  on  his  lace  an  inscription  tattooed  ii 
black  ink,  "  Armeniac  conspirator."  They  were  then  baniflbed 
to  Sicily  and  other  islands. 


>  Theoph.  62^4  a.m.   Or  dot*  Mytff- 
rpM  li«r«  nteui  na^ttitr  m  pnw»enU 

*  XovpiiibCT  792, 

■  37th   Mttjr   793.      Thfl  Anaeniuis 
expected  rewmrJ»  for  their  trwchery  (or 


lojalty)  bat  receircd  none,  uti  e» 
sc'iuently  nve  ap  the  fort  of  tf^wi"*"* 
to  the  Anu. 

*  The  other  two  were  AaiimtM 
and  Theo^ibiltu,  both  turawtk 
doohtlftM  friends  of  Alndus,  wlio  ^ 
perhapa  appointed  thna. 
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The  ensning  year  was  luieventfiil,  but  on  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ary 795  a  new  act  of  the  imperinl  drama  was  opened  by  the 
divorce  of  Mario,  Conatantine's  nnwished-for  consort,  who  thnn 
retired  to  a  nunnery.  Tlie  Emperor's  nffections  had  been  for 
some  time  bestowed  ou  Theodote,  a  maid  of  honour,  and  he 
crowned  her  Anjjiista  and  married  her  before  tlie  end  of  the 
year.  This  marriage,  as  his  first  wife  was  still  alive,  created  a 
great  scandal  among  strict  orthodox  ChriHtians,  and  some  said 
that  his  mother  Irene  had  instigated  him  to  divorce  Maria  and 
luorry  Theodote  in  order  that  lie  might  iuciir  public  odium 
and  that  she  might  win  a  chance  of  resuming  the  reins  of 
■torcmmcnt.  The  Patriarch  Tarasius  refused  to  perform  the 
Hiremony,  but  be  countenanced  the  imjKjrial  sin,  inasmuch  as 
he  did  not  excommumcate  either  the  Emperor  or  the  abbot 
Joseph,  who  ofTiciated  at  the  nuptials.  Chief  among  those  who 
openly  expressed  their  indignation  at  what  seemed  to  them  an 
unblushing  act  of  adultery,  were  the  abbot  Plato  and  his 
monks.  He  had  founded  a  monastic  retreat  in  his  estate  at 
Saccudiou  in  Bithynia,  and  lived  tlicrc  a  quiet  but  influential 
life.  He  repudiated  the  conduct  of  Tarasius  and  refused 
communion  with  him.  Bardanes.  the  commander  (domesticus) 
of  the  scholarii,  and  Johannes,  count  of  Opsikion,  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Saccndion  ;  Plato  was  taken  to  Constan- 
tinople and  imprisoned  in  a  room  iu  the  palace  (adjoining  the 
chapel  of  St  Michael),  and  his  flock  of  monks,  conspicuous  among 
whom  was  his  nephew  Theodore,  were  banished  to  Thessalonica,' 
It  was  a  welcome  opportunity  for  Irene  to  embrace  the  cause  of 
J|m  monks,  and  place  Constantine's  conduct  in  the  worst  light 
^P  Constantine  and  his  mother  visited  Prusa  in  autumn  796 
for  the  sake  of  the  hot  baths,  which  made  it  a  place  of  resort 
While  they  wfTe  there,  the  welcome  news  amved  that  a  son' 
was  bom  to  Constantine,  who  immediately  galloped  off  to  the 
city  with  his  staff  and  attendants.  Irene  took  advantage  of 
liis  al)sence  to  beguile  the  military  officers  with  gifts  and  pro- 

'  Theoph.  82g8  a.m.  Theodore,  in 
•  letter  to  liis  tinolu  Plato,  describes 
tbe  journey  to  Thessalooin  (ktignc. 
Fittr.  Or.  Tol.  99).  Hio  ancount  will 
Im  foiuid  in  brief  iu  Finlay,  nlio  took 
it  at  Mcond  hand  from  Schlosser.  Bat 
FinUy  dnc8  Dot  note  the  interesting 
point  thiit  the  person  whom  he  calls 
the   governor  of  Thcmalonica  is  tbo 


praetorian  prefect  of  IHjTtcum  (Cira^ 
X«t),  whom  fonncr  wide  cphere 
hu  dwindled  down  to  the  local  mirror* 
alty  of  SalonicA.  An  acnonnt  of  nato 
and  his  life  it  Saccwlion  vrill  he 
found  in  Theodore's  panegyric  on 
him. 

*  He  was  named  Lto ;  bora  7th  Oct 
7B8,  died  Ist  Jlay  797. 
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mises,  and  persuade  tliem  to  tmdertake  to  place  the  imperial 
power  in  her  sole  hands.  She  was  almost  as  sncccssful  as  she 
could  have  wished  ;  she  drew  all  men  uulo  her  by  flatteries. 
The  intrigues  of  Irene's  supporters  rendered  ineffectnal  an 
expedition  against  tlie  Saracens  which  the  Emperor  headed 
himself  in  the  following  spring;  it  was  important  to  prevent 
him  from  acquiring  popularity  by  winning  military  glory.  At 
length  in  June  (797)  it  was  decided  U)  strike  the  final  blow. 
As  Constantine  was  proceeding  from  a  spectacle  in  the  hippo- 
drome to  the  church  of  St.  Mamas  in  lilachcrnae,  he  was 
nttacke<3  by  tToojw  bribed  to  kill  him,  but  lie  escaped  to  the 
imperial  boat  (chelandion),  which  conveyed  him  to  the  Asiatic 
wiast.  He  intended  to  llee  to  the  Anatolic  theme,  where  the 
Isaurian  Emperors  were  always  befriended,  but  unfortunately 
he  wa£  accompanied  by  false  friends  wlio  were  rcoUy  attached 
to  his  mother.  A  letter  from  Irene,  who  threatened  to  disclose 
thcii'  treason  to  her  son  unless  they  acted  promptly,  decided 
their  wavering  resolutiun  ;  they  seized  Constantine  and  hurried 
him  back  to  Constantinople.  Arriving  early  in  the  morning, 
they  shut  him  up  iu  the  palace  in  the  I'ur^dc  Chamber,  in 
which  ho  had  been  bom,  and  at  the  ninth  honr  (15th  August) 
put  out  his  eyes  in  a  brutal  manner,  intentionally  calculated  to 
cause  his  death.'  The  superstitious  observed  the  coincidence 
that  on  the  same  day  five  years  before  Constautine's  uncles 
had  been  blinded  by  Ids  ordiirs,  and  saw  therein  a  supernatural 
retribution.  It  was  also  said  tliat  a  miraculous  darkness  pre- 
\"ailed  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

Irene  had  now  attained  lier  wish  and  was  sole  sovereign  of 
the  Empire.  Her  court  became  the  scene  of  quarrels  between 
her  eunuchs  Stauraciua  and  Aetius,  each  of  wliom  desired,  not 
to  be  an  Emperor — for  a  eunuch  on  the  throne  would  not 
have  been  tolerated — but  to  be  an  enijieror- maker  and  to  secure 
the  succession  for  a  friend  of  his  own.  These  favourites  had 
probably  been  allowed  to  return^  from  their  banishment  in 


'  ConEtantinc,  howerer,  as  it  ap. 
peiLra,  did  not  die ;  be  lived  till  tne 
reign  of  Michorl  tlio  Stamui'crcr,  as  is 
ezprcaslv  affirmed  by  tto  (teath-coat- 
ury)auuiorof  theCJiroLiclofrDtn  Leo  V 
toilichnel  III  in  Cc«*i«.  Thtoph.  The 
worda  of  Theopliinefl  are  (ti2S9  a.u.) 
iKTwfi\oC-atv  ai^rriv  StmQt  KalAviaTQtTfiit 


imply  tliAt  lio  dipil.  Six  Schlosser, 
Oeschkhte  der  bitdrrMitrmmdm  Kai»er 
du  ostrHmixKen  Stichf,  p.  327  s^, 

'  Tims  V.V  find  i^tuiirMtUK  ■clivcly 
C'nf^lp^d  itx  briii^tij^  ubout  the  fnll  of 
Cii  IIS  tun  till!!.  It  wu  bo  who  cotitrired 
till-  fri.'htiiie  which  rendered  Conitan- 
tine's  cnmiiftigii  in  790  futile. 
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792,  when  Irene  resumed  her  position  as  Augusta.  Their 
quarrels  must  have  made  her  life  uneasy,  but  Stanrachm  seems 
to  have  been  the  pi-ime  favourite  until  May  799/  when  she 
fell  sick,  and  the  eunuchs,  seeing  an  immediate  prospect  of  her 
decease,  schemed  and  strove  more  than  ever.  AeUus  obtained 
for  a  wliile  tlie  ear  of  the  Empress,  accuauJ  liis  rival  of  aiming 
at  power,  and  made  her  believe  tliat  he  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  factious  and  discords  that  prevailed.  Irene  scolded  and 
threaten&l  Stauracius,  hut  he  was  able  to  win  her  confidence 
again  and  turn  her  against  Actius.  She  was  the  plaything  of 
her  favourites. 

In  the  following  February  Stauracius  organised  a  definite 
conspiracy  against  the  throne,  enlisting  the  guards  (scholarii  and 
excubitores)  in  his  interest  by  bribes.  His  conduct  was  so 
suspicious  that  Irene  held  a  silmtion  iu  the  "  room  of  Justin- 
ian" to  examine  the  matter,  and  the  curious  order  was  issued 
that  no  military  persons  should  hold  converse  with  Stauracius.^ 
He  did  not  live  long  after  this.  He  was  afllicted  with  a  spit- 
ting of  blood,  whicli  the  doctors  knew  must  soon  prove  fatal ; 
nevertheless,  until  the  day  of  his  death  (in  June  800)  the 
flatterers  and  clients  who  frequented  his  house,  like  those  of 
other  great  men,  including  the  doctors  themselves,  wizards  and 
monks  ("  unmonkish "  or  spurious  monks  they  are  called  by 
the  historian),  continued  to  assure  him  that  he  suffered  only 
from  a  slight  indisposition,  and  that  he  was  destined  to  live 
and  reign.  It  would  appear  from  tliis  that  Stauracius 
actually  dreamed  of  ascending  the  throne  himself,  and  eshiliit- 
ing  to  a  horrified  world  the  unheard-of  monstrosity  of  a 
euimch  wielding  the  sceptre  of  Augustus  and  Conatantina 
AVldle  he  was  sufTtring  from  tlie  fatal  disease,  he  was  occupied 
with  planting  and  fostering  a  conspiracy  in  Cappadocia,  which 
was  intended  to  bring  about  the  violent  overthrow  of  Aetius, 
who  now  oaiupied  his  own  place  in  the  confidence  of  Irene. 
Two  days  after  his  death  the  explosion  for  which  he  had  laid 
the  train  broke  out,  but  it  was  promptly  extinguished  and  the 


*  On  Alooday  of  ruch&I  woetc  799  Lt 
is  notii-etl  that  Ircnt!  iKCiit  forth  from 
the  palace  in  «  ^Ideu  car  Urofm  l>y 
four  white  horBoa  and  driren  by  four 
MLriciniKi  (Barilaiics,  governor  of  the 
Thr&ocsiAnit ;  Kicctoj),  the  domcatictiB 
of  the  Mliolarii,   a  [riond  of  Aetias  ; 


Cocutuitiue  fioilu ;  and  SUlimiiia, 
KnuenI  of  Thmi'n).  Thn  )iyi>Bteb> 
(coiisuliT  doiiativo}  was  g'.'neroaily 
dnl^. 

'  He  was,  if  I  amy  be  permitted  to 
use  a  )>hnuQ  of  moaem  nlang,  Xa  be 
"  wot  to  CoTeDtry"  by  Ui*  anoy. 
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conspirators  were  punished.     Henceforward,  until  her  fall  t 
years  later,  Aetius  was  the  prime  miuister  of  the  Empress, 
position  which  in  later  times  became  a  recognised  office,  i 
holder  being  called  o  •wa^ahvvoQ'vtvtav}     The  extent  of  Aeti 
power  may  1>e  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  Opsikiau 
Anatolic  themes  were  placed  together  under  his  sole  command 

At  this  tuue  Charles  the  Great,  shortly  after  his  coronation 
(25th  December  800  A.D.),  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  to- 
gether the  Teutonic    Roman    Empire  and  the  Greek  Roman 
Empire  by  a  marriage  with  Irene.     If  tliis  had,  taken  place 
would  have  brought  about  for  a  moment  one  European  Ro 
Empire,  somewhat  resembling  in  geographical  extent  the  old 
Roman  Empire  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  it  would  hav< 
added  a  new  map  to  our  historical  atlases.     But  it  could  n 
have  had  any  permanent  duration ;  the  marriage  of  countries 
and  peoples  so  ill  assorted  must  have  been  followed  by  a  speedv^^ 
divorce.     As  it  was,  this  second  design  of  au  alliance  of  thi^^ 
Isaurian  with  the  Karlingian  house  was  thwarted  by  the  iofln- 
encc  of  Aetius,  who  was  bent  on  securing  the  throne  for  hi^^ 
relati^jn  Nicetas,  the  captain  of  the  guards.  ^H 

But  the  patricians  and  lords  could  not  long  be  patient 
of  the  powerful  eunuch's  insolence,  and  they  determined  to 
anticipate  his  designs   by  dethroning  Irene  and  electing  au 
Emperor  from  among  themselves.     Nicephorus,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  or  "  general  logothete,"  was  chosen,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  October   8U2,  as  Irene  was   suffering  from 
indisposition    and    residing    in    her   mansion   of   Eleutherius, 
the  conspirators  proceeded  to  the  palace  gate  of  Chatke  and 
knocked  for  admission.     They  informed  the  porter  {pa'pas)  that 
they  were  sent  by  the  Empress  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
proclamation  and  coronation  of  Nicephorus,  as  she  wished 
forestall   and   thwart   the  ambitious    ]>lans   of  Aetius. 
palace  officials  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  their  statemeu 
and  admit  them,  as  they  were  all   well-known  men  of  the" 
highest  position.     Having  obtained  possession  of  the  pala 
tliey  collected  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  Augusteum  and  p: 
claimed  Nicephorus  Emperor  before  the  break  of  day,  haW 


'  Zonaras  nctnally  u»ea  this  word  of 
AetiuB — "the  miui  who  htm  power  At 
court. "    lu  many  reapects  these  minU- 


ters  may  bp  comporwl  to  the  jnstic 
of  Engluib  liistory. 


CHAI*.  IX 


taken  tJie  precaution  of  eim-otinding  the  house  nf  Irene  with 
soldiers.  Then  they  transferred  her  to  the  great  palace,  and 
Nicephonis  was  crowned  in  St.  Sophia — the  first  Augustus 
crowned  there  who  cannot  he  called  "the  Roman  Emperor" 
unreservedly,  but  must  be  called  "the  eastern  lioman  Em- 
peror." * 

On  the  following  day  the  new  monarch  paid  a  visit  to 
Irene,  who  had  accepted  her  fall  with  a  quiet  dignity,  and 
only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  live  in  her  private 
house.  Nicephorus  promised  to  grant  her  request  if  she  dis- 
closed to  him  the  secret  stores  of  treasure  which  she  was 
generally  known  to  have  concealed.  She  agreed,  but  when 
the  Emperor  hatl  obtained  the  desired  information  he  failed 
to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  banished  her  Hrst  to  "Prince's 
islAud,"  where  she  had  built  a  monaster}*,  and  afterwards  to 
Xesbos,  where  she  died. 

We  must  now  notice  briefly  the  wearisome  wars  with  the 
Saracens,  which  possess  little  interest,  as  our  sources  give  us 
DO  detaila  In  781  Mahdi's  general,  AM  Elkebir,  led  an  army 
against  Asia  Minor,  but,  by  Irene's  orders,  the  strength  of  all 
the  themes  was  concentrated  at  the  frontier,  consisting  of  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,^  under  the  command  of 
Johannes,  the  sacellarius,  and  the  Arabs  were  utterly  defeated 
at  MSlou. 

In  the  following  yeflr,  782,  the  Romans  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful Harun,  the  son  of  the  caliph,  and  Eabia  Ibn  Junus 
invaded  Asia  Minor  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand, 
which  they  divided  into  three  parts.  Horun  marched  to 
Chrysopolia ;  Ibn  Junus,  wliom  Tlieophanes  calls  Bunusus 
{Bonosus),  laid  siege  to  Nacolia;  and  Jahja  the  Barmecide 
(in  Theophanes,  Burniche)  entered  the  Thracesiau  theme, 
where  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  able  general  Michael 
Lachanodrakon  at  Darenon  and  lost  fifteen  thonsand  men. 
The  treachery  of  Tatzates,  the  general  of  the  Bucellarian 
theme,  brought  about  a  peace  disadvantageous  to  the  Roman 
Empire,     Tatzates  was  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Stauracius, 

*  5m  below,  capi  zi.  ami  an  ArmeniaD  named  Taridon  wm- 

'  Arabic  wurces  gire  SO.OOO,  Byzan-  maDdcJ  the  Komuu.    Tbe  tnop^  ^ere 

tine  lOO.OOOu  tkfiTiiimWr.    Affording  Aeiit  to  Uir  fmntier  in  .Time  (Thenph. 

to  ibe  former,  Michael  Xiocbanodnikoii  6273  A.M.}    CL  Weil,  il.  88. 
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the  confidential  minister  of  the  £mpresa ;  and  he  received  rich 
rewards  for  going  over  to  the  Saracens  with  his  troops.  Irene 
was  forced  to  treat  for  peace — Theodore's  expedition  against 
the  rebel  Elpiiiius  in  Sicily  had  reduced  the  mimber  of  ft\-ai]- 
ablc  fighting  men — and  the  Itoman  delegates '  foolishly  entered 
LhH  Saracen  camp  without  the  precaution  of  an  iuterdumge 
of  hostages.  The  Saracens  perfidiously  seized  them,  and  Irene 
was  obliged  to  pay  70,000  dinars  yeaily  for  a  peace  which 
was  to  last  for  a  tenn  of  three  years. 

Mahdi  died  in  785.  His  son  Hadi  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  for  a  yuar,^  and  was  succeeded  in  September  786  by 
his  brother,  the  famous  Hanm,  "undesen.'edly  called  Arraschid, 
the  Just."'  Soon  after  his  accession,  Harun  took  measures 
for  strengthening  his  north-western  frontier.  Tlie  fortresses 
which  defended  it  bad  hitlierto  been  part  of  the  large  pro- 
vince of  Mesopotamia ;  Harun  formed  them  into  a  separate 
government.  He  also  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Tarsus, 
and  sent  thither  a  large  colony  of  Mohammedans.  His 
armies  invaded  Romania  almost  every  year,*  and  in  790  his 
fleet  endangered  a  Itomon  island,  either  Cyprus  or  Crete. 
On  this  occasion  the  armament  of  the  Cibyraiots  and  the 
armament  of  the  Aegean  islands  co-operated  against  him,  and 
in  a  naval  batUe  the  general  of  the  Cibyraiots,  Tlieophilus,  was 
taken  prisoner.  Hanm  would  have  not  only  granted  him 
his  life  but  raised  him  to  high  honours  if  he  had  consented  to 
embrace  Islam,  but  he  rsfused  on  any  terms  and  was  executed. 
This  incident  shows  that  their  religion  really  meant  much  to 
the  Byzantine  nobles.  We  are  not  told  whether  Elpidius, 
the  recreant  ex-governor  of  Sicily,  became  a  Mohammedan  j  he 
is  aaid  to  have  taken  part  in  an  invasion  of  Asia  Minor. 


*  Stanradnn    hiraself    van    one    of 

*  Anb  anthori  relate  that  in  Ilodi's 
reicn  theOrofJis  drstroy**!  the  fortn-ss 
of  Hadath,  but  vcKta  rouvlltil  bj  Hajtif, 
who  thfn  tnmila  m'pit^iJnticins  tii 
Rorafmiii(Weil,  iL  123). 

"  Weil,  ii.  127. 

*  The  following  is  n  list  of  these 
tedious  cotniioi^s  and  ex]>editioiu  : — 

IStk.  Rumania  tiivailsil ;  Roinaiu  u^-«r«l;r 
doAaM  and  tbnlr  eaptalna  aUlB. 

7H.  Kaval  npadttlon  of  Aralw  tualnst 
0)tt™    (Tlicopti.}  or    Cnita   (Inb 

■uuroM}. 


TBI. 

7l>T. 
799. 
SOI. 


CiuDpalttn  IbiI  lij-  CmutanUno  VI:  ba 
Bitvivnc/ui  In  Tareiia,  biit  doc*  nothtag 
nivtable. 

Second  cAfliraien  \<A  hj  Coantanttbe 
VI.     Ud  Kaliu  a  vieu-iry  at  Aniuui. 

The  Aral*  pr.rietiala  lo  Aiiiunuio,  but 

jemiD  no  HiocMs. 

T^lrr)  camiiaign  of  Oanataiitloc  ;  rm- 
datad  iDMItetiial  bT  irvKcbuy  ot  hia 
iaotlMf*i  tiieiida.  A  fraoUM  ftirtiusi 
rnaoHKl  Stafuaf)  taken  by  Aiafaa  lad 
tty  thv  caliph  blmaelf. 

RonMBia  InvadAd ;  Aialu  ]>«iKtiat«  lo 
IphMua.  CappadootaaoiiOalatlad*. 
raaUtad.  Tim  OiwIUacw  experieuisl 
BMT«fadiAat  Vr*t»tartoaxjm%t 
fbr  which  fUunant  pay  a  tritat*. 

The  third  Mn  of  Ilanui  (Kasba) 
tUmtficml  Aaia  MUior. 


I 


■ 
■ 
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A  peace  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year  798,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  Eomans  were  to  pay  a  tribute,  as  in  the 
peace  with  Mahdi ;  but  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  welcome 
to  Harun  himself,  for  he  was  troubled  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Khazars,  who  harassed  Armenia  and  relieved  the  Boman 
Empire  by  diverting  and  dividing  the  Saracen  forces,  just  as 
in  old  days  the  White  Huns  and  Turks  used  to  divert  the 
Sassauid  monaichs  from  their  wars  on  the  Euphrates. 


CHAPTER   X 


THE    REACTION    AGAINST   IC0N0CLA8M 


The  Empress  Irene,  as  might  be  expected  from  her  Oreel 
origin,  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  worship  of  images,  and 
earnestly  desired  its  Testomtion.  Rnt  although  the  supreme 
power  centred  in  her  on  her  husband's  death,  as  her  son 
Couslantine  was  too  young  yet  to  be  more  than  a  uominal 
Emperor,  she  was  for  several  years  unable  to  accomplish  h 
design  of  reversing  the  acts  of  the  three  latest  Emperors.  This 
delay  wiis  caused  by  the  strong  iconodiistic  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  officers  in  the  army ; 
as  the  Empire  was  iit  war  with  the  Saracens,  and  the  tribu- 
taiy  Slaves  of  Macedonia  were  refractory,  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  run  the  risk  of  exciting  an  intestine  conflict  by 
agitating  prematurely  the  burning  question.  At  the  same 
tune,  there  is  no  doubt  that  complete  tolerance  was  secured  to 
the  adorers  of  images  from  tlie  banning  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino and  Irene,  and  pictures  were  restored  to  churches  by 
a  consent  that  was  generally  underatood  if  it  was  not  expressly 
declared.  When  peace  had  been  made  with  the  Abbasids, 
ami  the  Shives  had  been  brought  back  to  their  allegiance,  the 
field  was  free  for  settling  the  ecclesiastical  question ;  and  jus 
then  a  new  feature  was  given  to  the  situation  by  the  resign 
tion  of  the  Patriarch  Paul  and  the  successinn  of  Tarasiu.-?. 

The  resignation  of  Paid  ^  was  attended  by  circumstances 
advantageous  to  the  reactionary  policy.  lu  August  784  he 
fell  sick,  and,  conacience-smitten  for  his  iconoclastic  Wews, 
which  he   auddeuly  discovered  to  be  false  and  impious,  h 

'  TbeDpli.  6273  A.M. 
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resigned  his  office  and  exchanged  the  pala(^e  of  the  Pfttriarch 
for  a  cell  in  the  monastery  of  Flonis.  When  Irene,  who  had 
not  anticipated  sucl:  an  event,  learned  the  tidings,  she  visited 
the  new  muuk,  and  heard  with  pleasure  his  ackuowledgmeut  of 
error.  "  Would,"  he  said,  "  that  I  had  not  sat  on  the  sacei'dotal 
chair  of  the  Church  of  God,  for  this  Church  is  in  rebellion,* 
and  severed  frvHu  the  utlier  Cathitlic  chairs  (of  Christendom), 
and  subject  to  a  ban"!  Then  Irene  sent  to  Paul's  bedside  a 
number  of  senators  and  nobles  who  were  iucUned  to  iconoclaaui, 
in  order  that  the  influence  of  hia  repentance  might  induce 
them  to  mend  their  ways  and  support  the  ofBcial  restitution 
of  image-worship. 

An  assembly  was  convoked  in  the  palace  of  Magnaura  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Patriarch,  and  the  secretary'  Tarasius,  a 
layman,  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  Irene,  remarking 
that  the  impurial  choice  had  already  fallen  on  liim,  but  that 
he  had  declined  the  honour,  asked  him  to  speak  for  himself. 
Tarasius,  having  dwelt  ou  his  own  uuworthincas,  stated  that 
the  chief  reason  which  causal  him  to  hesitate  was  the  groat 
schism  which  separated  the  Church  of  Constantinople  from  the 
other  Churches  of  Christendom,  and  urged  the  re-establiahment 
of  ecclesiastical  unity.'  jUtbough  dissentient  voices  were 
heard,  the  speech  of  Tarasius  was  received  witli  general  ac- 
clamation; and  on  Chrlstnias  Bay  784  he  was  consecrated 
Patriarch.  It  is  evident  that  the  proceedings  in  the  Magnaura 
were  due  to  a  prearranged  plan  between  Tarasius  and  Irene. 

It  was  almost  a  year  later  that  Pope  Hadrian  received 
two  communications  from  Constantinople,  brought  to  htm 
by  a  Byzantine  priest,  who  wiis  escorted  by  a  Sicilian 
biabop,'  One  of  these  was  the  enthronistic  or  inaugural 
manifesto  of  Tarasius  * ;  the  other  was  a  divalis  sao'a.  or  im- 
perial letter  from  Coustautine  and  Ii-eue,  wherein  the  Pope  w*a8 
asked  to  fix  a  time  for  the  convocation  of  an  Ecumenical 


*  rupsjvoiyi/rifT ;  the  won]  implies 
tbat  the  Kliismatk  I'atnaalia  are 
Rally  Jimqx'tit  or  ''tyrania." 

*  Tani^iim'  spoeoli  is  gireu  at  Ivrtfth 
br  ThcopUaiica.  As  it  come*  wttLin 
the  piiiviDcn  or  «0(!leiiia«ticAl  rather 
tlian  of  political  hbtoty,  I  have  aot 
reprodnped  it. 

'  The  bUhop  of  Catans.     It  was  &t 


first  intondeii  that  the  hiahop  of  Lcon- 
tiiii  shoiilil  bo  the  bearer. 

'  Tarasitui'MQtcopiefl  of  tbU  tn  the 
Moa  of  Alaxandria,  Antiocli,  and  Jcni- 
■alcto,  but  oning  to  the  Jealousy  of  tha 
Antlis  they  nerer  reached  tha  Patriarchs. 
&>rae  eastern  monks,  howerar,  took 
upon  thein.wWfM  to  writti  aosmrs  to 
too  tnRDifesto,  The  diralit  joora  Is 
[iiinted  tn  Mansi,  xU.  9S4. 
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Council  at  Constantinople  to  decide  on  the  question  of  image- 
worship.  Tliia  letter  was  dat«d  29th  August  78i5.*  aud  Had- 
rian replied  to  it  on  27th  October,  so  that  tlie  transmission  was 
effected  in  a  relatively  sliort  time.  In  his  reply  Hadria.n  re- 
joices over  the  iuiperial  orthcMloxy,  and  expreRses  bis  expectation 
that  Constantine  will  be  a  second  Constantine  the  Great  and 
that  Irene  will  prove  a  new  Helena,  while  he  insists  that  one 
essential  condition  of  the  reiilisntion  of  such  hopes  is  the 
recognition  of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  chair  of  St 
Peter.  Having  defended  picture- worship  at  same  length,  he 
proniises  to  send  legates  to  an  Ecumenical  Council,  and  de- 
mauds  a  pia  sacra  (iu  accordance  with  ancient  custom)  signed 
by  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  Senate  and  the  Tatriarch, 
to  the  effect  that  no  pressure  or  constraint  will  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  repnaeutativus  uf  Rome.  Returning  again  to  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  see,  he  demands  the  restoration  of  the 
patrimofiia  Pdri,  which  the  iconoclastic  Eniiierors  Ixad  con- 
fiscated ;  he  revives  the  old  complaint  that  the  epithet  "  ecu- 
menical "  was  appended  to  the  name  of  the  Byzantine  Patriarch ; 
and  be  censures  tlie  election  of  a  layman  and  ex-soldier  to 
the  patriarchal  chair.  He  concludes  by  promising  that  if  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  follow  the  guidance  of  the  head  of 
the  christian  Church  he  will  be  victorious  over  his  barbarian 
foes.  Just  as  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  and 
ratriciau  of  R<>nie,  his  sou  iiiui  spirlUml  fellow- father,  spiritualis 
compatcr^  had  conquered  the  barbarians  of  the  West,  because 
he  treated  the  Pope  witli  veneration.  Hadrian  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  Tarasitis  in  which  complaints  about  his  election  were 
judiciously  balanced  with  expressions  of  joy  at  his  orthodox 
opinions.' 

When  the  delegates  an-ived  at  Constantinople  for  the 
council,  in  August  V86,  the  imjierial  court  was  absent  at  some 
town  in  Thrace,  and  the  interval  of  delay  was  spent  by  the 
iconoclastic  bishops  ajul  their  supporters  in  organising  plots 
for  the  prevention  of  the  intended  sjTiod.  When  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  returned,  the  I7th  day  of  August  was  arranged 
for  the  first  session,  and  the   church   of  the  Apostles  was 


baptuwil  k  son  or  Clinrlcs  7SI  a.d. 
*  The  letters  of  Uidriu  to  the  Em- 


>  Th{>l)pst  autlidriCtMiftgree  thatiiwL 
x-iii.  shonM  be  r<:&il  for  ind.  rlL  in  the 
IiH»a|gv  of  Atiiiata«iuK  [tee  Hefele).  peror  Ard  the  I'a.triarch  will  be  fouud 

■  A  rcfercDfc  to  the  fact  that  he  h»J      m  Mansi,  lii.  1056,  1057. 
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selected  as  the  place  of  assembly.  On  the  IGtIi  the  imperial 
guards  and  other  soldiers'  collected  in  the  precincts  of  the 
church  and  made  a  hostile  demonstration ;  and  on  the  fuUow- 
ing  day,  although  the  session  was  allowed  to  begin,  the  soldiers 
rushed  into  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  proceedings,  to 
the  delight  of  the  iconoclastic  biahopa.  and  threateniid  to  slay 
all  present  ITie  remonstrances  of  the  ministers  whom  the 
Empress  sent  to  pacify  them  did  not  avail,  aud  no  course  was 
open  but  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly. 

The  triumph  of  the  iconoclastic  party,  who  cried  "  We  have 
conquered,"  was  not  of  lung  dumtion.  By  a  dextfirons 
Btiatagem  Irene  paralysed  the  military  opposition.  She  pre- 
tended to  nmke  prepiiratious  for  a  canipajgu  against  the 
Saracens,  aud  with  her  whole  court  proceeded  to  Molagina  in 
Thrace  (September  78G).  In  the  meantime  .fVsiatic  (peratic) 
troops  occupied  Constantinople ;  a  new  corps  of  guanb  was 
formed,  and  the  icouoclastic  regiments  were  obliged  to  give 
up  their  alius,  and  disl^aiuled.  lu  the  fullowiug  May  a  new 
sjTiod  was  convoked,  aud  the  papal  legates,  who  had  reached 
Sicily,  returned  to  New  Kome.  On  the  2-lth  of  September  the 
first  session  was  held,  not,  however,  at  Constantinople,  but  at 
Jficaea.  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  fii-st  great  council  of  the 
Church.  The  Kuiperor  and  Empress  were  not  present,  but  were 
represented  by  Petronas,  a  patrician,  and  Johannes,  imperial 
ostiarius  and  logothete.''^  At  the  fii-st  sessions  several  icono- 
clastic bishops,  who  had  repented  like  Paul,  stood  forward  and 
owned  their  errors.  At  the  seventh  sitting  (5th  or  Gth  October) 
the  definition  (o^o?)  of  doctiine  was  drawn  up ;  after  a  sutu- 
luary  repetition  of  the  chief  points  of  theology  established  by 
previous  Universal  Councils,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  figure  of 
the  holy  cross  aud  holy  images,  whether  coloured  or  plain, 
whether  consisting  of  stone  or  of  any  other  material,  may  be 
represented  on  veeaels,  garments,  walls,  or  tables,  in  houses  or 
uQ  public  roods ;  esixicially  figures  of  Cliristj  the  Virgin,  angels, 
or  holy  men :  such  representations,  it  is  obaerveil.  stimulate 
spectators  to  think  of  the  originals,  aud,  while  they  must  not 


'  ScHt>tarii,axubUores,ntK.iC^\ivo\>\i. 

If*  The  nmnlwr  of  tliwst*  iiri'sciit  was 
nm  330  to  84}7.  The  Gutern  putri- 
in:bat«B  wire  repnisMitod  by  itioukB, 
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bnt  it  WHS  clearly  rooognised  tbat  they 
were  not  oHiriafly  empmifered  by  the 
Patriarchs,  wlio  a|inrar  to  Iia?«  been 
inacc0saible  at  this  tune. 
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be  odore^t  with  that  worship  wliich  is  only  for  God  (Xarpeia), 
deaerve  adoration  (Trpoo-ici/i^o-t^).  The  council  called  down 
anathemas  upon  Tlieoilosius  the  bishop  of  Ephesns,  Sisinnius 
I'astillas,  and  Bosilius  Trikakkabos ;  upon  tlio  three  Byzantine 
Patriarcha,  Anaataaius,  Cbnstantine,  and  Kicetaa;  moreover, 
upon  John  of  Nicomedia  and  Constantine  of  Kacolia ;  while 
the  names  of  Germanus,  John  of  Damascus,  and  George  of 
Cyprus  were  greeted  with  acclamations  as  the  **  heralds  of 
truth." 

Tlie  eighth  session  was  held,  nut  at  Nicaea,  but  in  the 
imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  where  the  acts  of  the  conncil 
were  confirmed  and' signed^  by  Constantine  and  Irene.  Tlius 
the  Chnrches  of  Old  Uome  and  New  liome  were  again  united, 
and  the  cause  of  iconoclasm  was  defeated.'  It  was  not  dead, 
however ;  it  reviveid  and  was  powerful  again,  twenty-five  years 
later,  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Armenian.  The  image-worship- 
pers were  destined  to  prevail  ui  the  end,  but  at  the  same  time 
thpy  did  not  undo  the  work  which  their  enemies  had  accom- 
plished, the  regeneration  of  the  Empire,  The  suppression  of  | 
pictures  was  only  tlie  superfidal  side  of  the  great  battle  which 
Leo  III  and  Constantine  V  had  waged  unflinchingly  and 
ruthlessly  against  superstition ;  and  it  cannot  be  ignored  that, 
though  pictures  were  not  d(y?tine<i  to  be  suppressed,  the  general 
tone  of  education  and  morality  in  the  Empire  was  better  at 
the  end  of  the  eiglith  century  than  it  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  vitality  of  the  State  was  higher,  just  as  its] 
position  among  nations  was  moi-e  assured. 


'  With  purjilp  ink.  Tlwre  wa»  a 
Special  oiB^rr  ctilted  kuifkleicM,  who 
vu  euatodiui  or  the  itniwrul  ink. 

*  At  the  precent  day  tliv  Greek 
Charcli  pmnits  the  worship  or  vcner- 
ation  cf  pictiiivA,  but  (txohitV-H  «tiitue^, 
dyd^jxara,  from  churcliM.  Mr.  Towr 
(ill  hu  <m1.  or  Finlay,  ii.  p.  lOS]  has  a 
iiotc  ou  this  subjtiot,  atiil  remarks  that 
the  changv  in  the  attitode  of  the  Church 
to  statuen  "  necnis  to  havo  Immu  brought 


about  very  gradually,  so  inach  so  thAt 
no  trace  remuina  to  ob  of  thi-  kIcm  by 
which  it  came  to  pass."  In  hu  Iliifh' 
tnndi  of  Ttirk'fy,  i.  ]>.  187,  tlit-  suuo 
sohciLar  noticva  the  only  xtatuo  axisteot 
in  thu  GnH'k  Churi;h,  namely  a  wooilan 
tigare  of  5l  Clement  orKonx*  itOchrida. 
He  BUggeat*  &d  iugeniona  and  pmbablo 
th'eory  as  tc  the  history  of  this  statao, 
which  be  aJU3ib«8  to*  the  ace  of  the 
Slavonic  apostloa  Cyril  and  Uuthodius. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  POPES.  THE  LOMBARDS,  AND  THE  FRANKS 

The  dissolution  of  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  Popes 
and  New  Borne,  which  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  formation 
of  a  close  connection  between  Old  Rome  and  the  Frank  king- 
dom, was  a  slow  process,  and  it  is  hard  to  define  at  what 
period  the  Roman  see  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
I  must  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Italian  complications  in 
which  this  tendency  revealed  itself  and  note  the  steps  by 
which  it  gradually  led  up  to  that  great  event,  the  coronation 
of  a  Teutonic  king  as  Roman  Emperor  at  Old  Rome. 

The  chief  cause  which  induced  the  Popes  to  look  to  the 
Franks  for  succour  against  the  Lombards  was  the  simple  fact 
that  tiie  wars  with  the  Saracens  in  the  East  rendered  the 
Emperors  unable  to  protect  their  outl3ang  possessions  in  Italy 
with  an  adequate  force.  The  iconoclastic  heresy,  which  had 
severed  the  sympathy  between  the  Roman  see  and  the  Empire, 
made  the  Popes  still  more  ready  to  apply  to  a  foreign  power. 
Bat  at  first  these  applications  were  without  effect.  Gregory  II 
could  not  move  Charles  Martel,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  to 
intervene.  In  737  or  738  (seventh  indiction)  another  and 
more  uigent  petition  for  help  was  made  by  Gregory  III.  The 
Pope  and  the  duke  of  Rome  had  harboured  Transmund,  the 
dnke  of  Spoleto  who  had  rebelled  against  King  Liutprand, 
and  they  refused  to  surrender  him.  Accordingly  Liutprand 
seized  four  important  towns  ^   and  threatened   Rome.      But 

*  Orte,  Amelia,  Bieda,  and  Bomarzo  (w>n«=737-738  (vulg.  738-739).  Besidea 

(Polimartiam).     Set  Panl,  Hist.  Lang,  Anastasius  and  Paul,  the  Continiiatio 

tL    56  ;    AnaatanQS,    VUa  Zaehariae.  of  Fredegariua,  apud  Bonqnet,  Script. 

Anaataaina  gives  the  date  seventh  indie-  rer.  OalL  et  Franc  vol.  v. ,  u  important 
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although  the  Fope  in  his  straits  sent  to  Charles  llartcl  rich 
presents  and  the  keys  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter,^  thereby 
making  him  protector  of  the  Church,  the  appeal  was  not 
successful  When  in  the  following  year  new  hostilities  were 
undertaken  hy  the  Lombards  against  tlie  exarchate  and  tbe 
territory  of  Rome,  yet  another  message  was  sent  to  Charles, 
but  pi-oved  equally  resiiltlesa.  ^J 

These  wars  with  Liutprand  were  chiefly  due  to  the  policy  ^| 
of  the  Topes  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  dukes  of  Spolctium 
and  Beneveutuui,  who  were  struggling  for  their  iude|>endence  ^^ 
against  the  king.     Tlie  situation  was  changed  by  the  election  ^| 
of  the  Greek  Zacharios  (December  740)  to  tbe  papal  chair. 
He  abandoned  the  Lombard  dukes  and  allied  himself  with  tbe 
Lombard  king,  who  restored  not  only  the  four  cities  which 
he  had  seized,  but  also  confiscated  domains  belonging  to  the<^l 
Itoman   patrimony,  and  made  a  peace  for  twenty  years  with  ^^ 
the  duke  of  liome.     By  the  intervention  of  tlie  Pope,  he  also       , 
made  pe;ice  with  the  exarcliate.^  ^H 

liutprand  died  in  743,  and  his  nephew  Hildcbrond's  reign  ^^ 
of  a  few  months  was  followed  by  the  reign  of  Rachis,  who  was 
a   friend  of   the    Roman   see.     Among    the    Lombards  there 
prevailed  a  strong  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks,  and 
they  were  impatient  of  a  kiug  who,  yielding  to  papal  influence, 
was   disinclined   to    prosecute   the  war.      They  unanimously 
deposed  him  (74B)  and  elected  his  brother  Aistulf,  who  acted 
with  such  rigour  that  two  years  after  his  election  he  had  taken 
Ravenna   and   overthrown    the  exarchate    (750).      He    then 
turned  his  arms  agidnat  the  duchy  of  Rome.     Zacbarias  had 
died,  and  Stephen,  who  succeeded  him  in  751,  applied  in  vain 
for  help  to  tlie  Emperor  Constantine  V.     He  tlien  turned  to 
Pipin,  who   had   succeeded  Charles  Martel  aa  mayor  of  the 
palace  in  740,  and  tins  time  tlie  ap[>eal  was  successfuL     The  ^i 
Pope  went  in  person  to  Gaul  and  met  Pipin  at  Ponthiou ;  he'^| 
deposed  Childeric,  the  last  of  the  Meroviugiana ;  he  anointed  ^\ 
Pipin  of  Lantlen  kiug  of  the  Franks,  in  order  that  he  who 
possessed  the  royal  power  might  also  have  the  royal  name,  and 


I 


for  lUlian  history  of  thu  eiglilh  cent- 
ury. L.  Armltrust'd  tmct,  DU 
UrrUoriair  PolUHk  dcr  PAptU  vrni  $00 
bu  800,  hu  been  userul  to  me,  kiiiI 
aUo  tha  uticles  in  Uerzog  and  Pflitt 


on  the  Popes  of  tho  uigbth  century. 

'  Ckron.  ifoiatiacenae,  Pert*,  i.  191. 
ADBstoKiuB,  Vit.  Ortg.  HI, 

'  llincli,  Dca  ffenogtkinn 
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created  him  a  Roman  Patrician.^  This  was  the  first  step 
towards  a  goal  not  yet  visible,  the  foundation  of  a  Western 
Roman  Empire.  If  it  ia  asked  \rj  what  right  Pope  Stephen 
bes6nwed  the  title  of  Pairicius  Jiomatiornni  on  Tipin,  the 
answer  is  that  he  had  no  constituticinal  right.  "  Patrician " 
was  a  title  of  dignity,  not  of  ofBce,  but  legally  the  Emperor 
alone  had  the  right  to  bestow  it  The  title  had  been  given  in 
furmer  days  to  Odovacar,  to  TheadoriCj  to  Cliladwig,  and  in 
the  same  way  it  might  be  given  to  Pipin;  but  it  had  no 
validity  except  as  granted  by  the  Kmpei-or.  Neither  Pipin 
nor  the  Pope  could  reasonably  expect  that  the  Empire  would 
recc^ise  the  Teutonic  king  as  a  Patrician.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  they  thought  of  Uie  title  In  very  strict  connection  with 
the  Empire."  "Wliat  the  Pope  did  was  rather  this :  he  took 
an  old  familiar  name — a  title  which  had  always  belonged  to 
the  esarch — placed  it  in  a  new  combination,  and  gave  it 
almost  a  new  sense.  While  it  still  conveyed  the  notion  of  a 
high  dignity,  it  came,  by  its  union  with  the  genitive  Roman- 
ornm,  to  suggest  the  word  paironus  or  pater,  and  indicate  a 
relation  of  protection.  And  liomanomm  itself  is  to  be  taken 
in  a  limited  sense.  The  Jtomani  are  primarily  the  people  of 
Borne  and  its  neighbouriiood ;  they  ore  not  the  MomaxoL 

Pipiu  ou  his  part  undertook  to  march  against  the  Lomhartls, 
to  restore  to  the  Pope  those  parts  of  the  Roman  patrimony 
which  the  Lombards  had  seized,  and  place  in  his  power  the 
territories  of  the  exarchate.  Aistulf  was  soon  compelled  (753) 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  he  engaged  to  surrender  to  the  Pope  the 
promised  lands  and  never  aggress  again.  But  when  tlie 
Franks  had  returned  he  declined  to  keep  his  promise,  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  northern  and  the  Beneventan  Lombards 
laid  siege  to  Rome.  Pipin  descended  a  second  time  into  Italy, 
and  Aistulf  was  bound  to  hardur  conditions  and  constrained  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  king  of  the  Franks  (755). 


^  Aa  a  concurrent  cause  In  tba 
ett*bli«hitientofan  tutimatocoiitH-ction 
between  the  p«p«;y  and  the  Frankiah 
ldug[]»iii,  wo  initat  uot  m-iTln^ik  the 
mission  of  Boiiif«ce  (WiDifred  of  £Dg- 
land)  ««  UL  ajinatli!  anionA  the 
Gsnnans.  ^e  Iciug  of  the  FnoKB  wu 
dMply  inttntted  in  the  lands  east  of  the 
Rhine,  and  thu  fouodstiou  of  «  Gfnnaii 


Church  under  ths  direct  Insptr&tiaa  of 
tha  papacy  hroogbt  him  into  cIokt 
contnct  with  it,  the  eDt«n>riBO  demuid* 
iiiE  n  fortAUi  nmniint  uft'onfienition. 

'  The  o»]y  Koirnn  duke  who  bow 
tlie  titlp  cf  patriciua  was  Stephen  (730- 
T&O),  vchu  was  i>niWbly  aii]>aintc<j  by 
the  Pope  and  not  by  tne  Emperor 
(Armbnut,  op,  dt,  p.  (t3)t 
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Tims  Ravenna  and  (partially)  the  territory  of  the  exarchate,* 
having  rcmalDcd  four  ycara  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Lombards, 
passed  tn  the  pa[>al  see  by  what  wsa  called  the  donation  of 
Pipin.  As  Kome  was  still  nominally,  if  not  more  than 
nomiQally,  a  city  of  the  Empire,  and  tlie  Pope  still  a  subject 
of  the  Emperor,  the  act  of  755  mi^rht  be  considereil  theoreti- 
cally the  recovery  of  the  exarchate  for  Xew  Borne ;  but  the 
mode  of  its  recovery  and  its  new  position,  as  well  as  the 
indifference  of  New  Rome,  rendered  it  in  point  of  fact  an 
iiidepeudeut  papal  state. 

Ill  the  same  year  Aistulf  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Desiderius,  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  at  first  friendly  * 
and  aftenvards  hostile  to  Pope  Stephen.  In  757  he  repeated 
the  experiment  which  Liutprand  hod  tried  thirty  yean  before 
an  alliance  with  the  Greeks  ^'ainst  Pope  Paul  and  the 
Lombarfi  dukes  of  southern  Italy.  Constantine  V  was  asked 
for  aid — a  request  whicli  shows  how  utterly  Old  Rome  and 
New  Rome  were  estranged ;  and  though  he  could  not  send  it, 
the  fleet  of  Sicily  combined  witli  Desiderius  and  took  Hydnis 
(Otranto),  which  hencefoi-warcl  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  The  duchy  of  Beneventum  was  reduced  to  dependence 
on  the  LomboKl  kingdom.  Desiderius  maintained  friendly 
relations  both  with  his  suzerain  King  Pipin '  and  with  Pipin's 
son  and  successor  King  Charles,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Lombard  monarch ;  and  tlie  Popes  did  not  assume  an 
attitude  unfavourable  to  the  Lombards  until  tlie  accession  of 
Hadrian  in  771. 

Pope  Hadrian  L  was  a  Roman  of  noble  family  and  a  strong 
antagonist  of  the  Lombard  party  at  Kome,  which  was  led  by 
Paul  Afiarta.  He  entered  into  close  relations  with  King 
Charles ;  he  refused  to  cronm  the  sons  of  Karlmann  (Charles* 
brother),  who  had  fled  to  Pavia ;  and  ho  ordered  the  archbishop 
of  Ravenna  to  imprison  Afiarta.     The  archbishop,  placing  an 


•  BcsidLW  Ravcnns,  Ccxcns,  Forum 
Livll,  FomiD  ronipilii,  Bobtum,  and 
Comiaclam  (Coinmncliiri)  wrro  IianJoil 
orer  to  the  ?opo.  Aisttiir  nt&lncd 
Imolt,  FiTentia,  Botioni*,  FBrmria, 
Adria,  Cabeltnin  ;  ho  &bo  obtaiiied  all 
th«  dties  of  the  F^utapolu  except 
A&oona,  and  six  of  th«  Docapolis 
{Aaastuiua,  Vit.  StepK.) 

'  The  Popeaupportod  hu  candidature 


for  the  Lomhanl  crown,  nnd  he  promJKtl 
to  restore  some  of  the  cities  [including 
Aiiconn  and  Osimo],  whicli  Aistulf  had 
WvyX  bacJc  {Odd.  Carolinus,  cd.  Jatfe, 
^/;.  xi.) 

*  An  embaBsy  from  PipiD  iuauced 
Dendenns  to  come  to  a  peaeeaUe 
understanding  with  tho  Pope  about 
territorial  bouodariea  {Cod.  OmL  "~ 
xix.J 
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unduly  severe  interpretation  on  this  eouimand,  put  the  man  to 
death.  In  consequence  of  these  causes  of  discord,  Besidetius 
plundered  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  Hadrian  ^  vrrote  to  his 
friend  King  Charles  for  help.  Chai-les  set  out  iii  Sei>temb€r  773 
and  forced  Deaiderius  to  retreat  to  Pavia,  where  he  seized  him, 
and  then  assumed  himself  the  crown  and  title  of  the  king  of 
tlie  Lomhards.  Thence,  in  the  guise  of  a  deliverer,  and  recog- 
nised as  such,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  Easter 
(774)  and  renewed  to  Pope  Hadiian  the  grants  which  his 
father  had  made  to  Stephen. 

As  to  this  donation  of  Charles  the  Great,  diverse  opinions 
prevail.  The  document  itself,  if  such  a  document  existed,  is 
lost,  and  our  only  authority  is  Anastasius'  Zi/c  of  Hadrian, 
wherein  it  is  stated  tliat  Charles  made  over  to  tlie  chair  of  St 
Peter,  not  only  the  exarchate,  but  Venice,  Istria.  Corsica, 
Beneventum,  and  Spoleto.  Such  a  statement  sounds  incredible 
and  almost  unmeaning.  Some  regard  it  as  a  mere  falsification,* 
others  defend  it '  and  lay  emphasis  on  the  fonu  of  the  ex- 
pre5J!ion  jfromissio  donalionw.  Another  disputed  question  in 
regard  to  this  donation  la  whether  Charles  reserved  to  himself 
the  overlordship  of  the  territoiy  which  he  conceded  to  the 
'ope  or  not;  here  also  various  opinions  prevail.* 

On  the  whole, we  may  perhaps  conclude  thatCharles  confirmed 
ihe  Pope  in  his  rule  over  the  PenUpolls  and  the  exarchate ; 
and  that  the  question  of  overlordship  did  not  arise  at  the 
time.  It  is  not  likely  that  contemporaries  asked  themselves 
distinctly  the  question,  in  what  i)recisc  relation  the  Pnpe  stood 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  Emperor  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
Patrician  of  the  Romans,  or  what  ppecbely  was  the  legal  nature 
of  the  papal  tenure  of  the  lauds  whieli  had  been  once  goveraed 
by  the  exarchs.  But  in  7S1  (lat  December)  Hadrian  took  a 
step  which  was  equivalent  to  a  formal  and  final  rupture  of  the 
thin  bonds  that  bound  East  Rome  Ui  West  Rome.  He  ceased 
to  use  the  years  of  the  Emperors  as  dates,  and  adopted  the 

teitit,  Anubnut,  eto. 

'  Dollinger,  Waitx,  Sk-kcl,  etr. 

*  rapencordt  adiI  KiehuM  believe 
that  Charles  gitvo  tho  Pupa  full 
MT«relgDty ;  wUl«  Cwgoroviiu,  Dttl- 
lingsr,  um  otlicn  IioM  that  CliarlM 
retained  the  suzcniLuIj'.  Ste  ZovpffeL's 
artit'li)  on  "  Hadrian  I."  iu  Horzog  Kud 
Pflttt'i  Eiicyclopidie. 


*  Hulriiin  tneanwhfle  collected  *U 
the  forces  he  could  musler  from  Caiii- 
paaJA,  TtiMuuif,  the  duchy  of  Pomsia, 
■od  the  FentapoUs.  "C&mpftniit"  of 
ooume  includes  Lstium,  and  ffith  Tus* 
ouiy  formed  the  duchy  of  Romp.  The 
docny  of  PenuU  vent  with  the  Penta- 

oUs. 

>*  Jluntori,  Gregororiuf,  Sybel,  Mar- 
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formula  "  Uuder  the  reigu  uf  the  Lord  Jesiia  Christ,  our  God 
and  Redeemer."  From  this  time  until  25th  December  800 
wo  may  say  that  the  Church  of  Home  held  the  anomalous 
pusitinii  of  not  being  connected  with  a  Konian  Kniijire. 

At  this  period,  for  ten  years  or  more  (Vee-V??).  the  Popes 
had  spiritual  rivals  iu  Italy,  wlio  like  themselves  aflected  ten»- 
l>oral  dominion.  These  weie  the  archbishops  of  Itavenna,  who 
had  always  endeavoured  to  tuaiutaixi  as  far  as  possible  an 
independent  attituile  towards  the  Popes.  Archbishop  Sergius 
snccecded  in  obtaining  the  larger  part  of  the  exarchate,  which 
had  been  nominally  transfeiTed  to  the  Pope,  and  "  he  adminis- 
tered all  things  like  an  exarch,"  in  wliich  he  was  secretly 
encouraged  by  King  Charles.'  After  tlie  fall  of  Desideriua, 
Leo,  the  successor  of  Sergius,  seized  many  new  towns  with 
impunity  aud  attempted  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  over  the 
Pentapolis;  but  aft^r  lus  dtaith  in  777  the  exarchate  passed 
actually  into  papal  hands.^ 

Charles  and  Hadrian,  thus  brought  into  more  intimate 
relations,  did  not  remain  long  on  friendly  terms.  Charles 
could  see  under  the  jHjntifical  robe  that  greed  for  t^mtorial 
aggrandisement^  which  animated  so  many  of  St.  Peter's  later 
successors,  and  helped  to  bring  about  both  the  power  and  the 
comiption  of  the  Church.  For  this  worldly  greed  in  a  spiritual 
potentate  the  Teutonic  king  must  have  felt  a  contempt 
Hadrian  on  his  part  found  out  tliat,  if  Desiderius  was  over- 
thrown, he  had  to  do  with  a  new  and  far  more  powerful  "  King 
of  the  Lombards." 

Tn  780  the  general  of  Sicily  united  with  the  dnkes  of 
Beneventum  and  Spoletium  against  the  Pope,  who  -was  com- 
pelled to  send  across  the  Alps  and  summon  the  "  Patrician  of 
the  Komani"  to  lend  aid  against  the  Patrician  of  the  BomaioL 
He  came  and  set  tilings  in  order,  and  in  the  following  year  (781) 
he  crowned  his  son  Pipin  king  of  Italy  and  his  son  Ludwig 
king  of  Aquitauia.  The  new  title,  "  King  uf  Italy,"  did  not 
mean  any  fresh  arrangement  of  practical  signification,  but  it 

'  viigiielhiB,  Lib.  Ponl.  (Mur.  S.  S.  I.) 
rtluti  cxarrhut  omnia,  di9pontbat, 

*  Armbnist,  op.  ciL  p.  77. 

*  Thufl  HHilrisn  wiahni  to  nsstime 
tlif  orerlorJiiUp  of  th«  duchy  of 
Si<ot«tiiiTD,  «i]i]  iireteiKled  tluit  CliAflos 


liitd  givrn  it  to  liim,  quia  tt  ipntm 
SpoUttnnm  dncatum  vot  pnuaentaJUer 
o^entiUii  trroteetori  vrMro,  etc  (Corf. 
Carol,  Up.  Ivii. )  Charles,  honrcrer,  toon 
flbowed  hltQ  tiiat  liU  [treteaeioD  vma 
uufoundcil. 
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marked  a  distinct  stage  in  the  development  of  the  new  relations 
into  which  Italy  had  entered.  In  736  Charles  appeared  again 
in  Italy  to  reduce  to  subjection  Arichis,  the  Prince  of  Bene- 
ventuin, — in  774  the  duchy  had  hecome  a  principality, — and 
thus  he  became  overlord  of  all  Italy  down  to  the  borders  of 
Calabria.  But  Beneveutuiu  was  always  practically  iadependeut 
of  the  Frank  empire,  and  even  tlie  theoretical  relation  of 
vaasaldom  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  than  transitory. 
On  lK>tli  these  occasions,  in  780  and  in  786,  new  agreements 
advantageous  to  the  Pope  seem  to  have  been  made  between 
Hadrian  aud  Charles  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Jfatrivioniurn 
Petri,  In  the  ln*t  years  of  Hadrian's  pontificate  the  discord 
which  had  been  often  manifested  between  him  and  Charles  was 
increased,  and  there  was  a  report  that  the  latter  hail  discussed 
with  Ofia,  kinf»  of  Mercia,  the  advisability  of  deposing  the  Pope. 
The  ill  feeling  was  augmented  by  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  image- worship.  Pope  Hadrian  had  thought  to 
patronise  the  Emperor  and  Em^jress  of  New  Kome ;  he  had 
written  them  a  letter  in  wliich  flattery,  rebuke,  and  concern 
for  the  patrimony  of  Peter  were  seasonably  blended ;  and  he 
approved  of  the  seveulh  Ecumenical  Council,  at  which  bis 
delegates  were  present.  That  council  had  quietly  ignored  the 
Pope's  communications  except  so  far  as  they  bore  on  the  matter 
in  hand ;  but  the  Pope  was  not  in  a  position  to  resent  the 
rebuff.  He  sent  a  copy  of  its  acts  to  the  Teutonic  king,  who 
agreed  with  the  learueil  men  at  his  amrt  in  diaappniving  of  the 
doctrines  there  set  forth.  The  famons  lihri  Carolini  were 
posed,  in  which  the  seventh  Council  was  spoken  of  with 
t  respect  and  a  theory  was  expounded  wliich  represented 
a  compromise  between  iconoclasm  and  image-worship.  On 
receiving  this  publication  the  Pope  threatened  Charles  with  the 
ban  of  the  Churcli,  und  tlie  muuai-ch  rejiliod  by  holding  the 
synod  of  Frankfurt  (794)  which  condemned  the  recent  council 
of  Xicflea.  In  the  following  year  Hadrian  died  on  Cliristmas 
Day,  and  was  mourned  by  Charles,  notwithstanding  all  tlieir 
dissensions. 

Immediately  after  his  election  the  next  Pojw,  Leo  III,  sent 
I      the  keys  of  the  sepulchre  aud  the  flag  of  Rome  to  Charles,  and 

■  asked  him  to  send  some  of  his  nobles  to  receive  allegiance  at 

■  Borne.     In  reply  to  this  Charles  wrote  a  letter  full  of  whole- 
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some  admonition — strange  language  coming  from  a  king  to  a 
Pope — in  which  the  following  words  occur:  "It  ia  oura  to 
ilefeiid  the  Church  of  Christ  everj'where  on  earth,  outwardlj 
against  the  lieatheti  and  unbelievers,  inwardly  by  the  rocogni- 
tiou  of  the  true  faith.  It  ia  yours,  most  huly  father,  witli 
bands  raised  like  Moses,  to  support  our  strife,  that  st  your 
intercession  by  God's  gracious  help  the  christian  people  may 
triumph  over  the  enemies  of  liis  name>  and  that  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  raay  be  glorified."  Tliese  woi-ds  breathe 
the  spirit  uf  a  holy  Bomau  Emperor,  and  are  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  position  which  Pope  Paul  wished  to  assign  to  Pipin, 
a  king  divinely  inspired  to  liberate  the  holy  catholic  and 
apostolic  Church. 

The  friends  of  the  deceased  Hadrian  agitated  against  the 
new  Pope,  aijd  their  attempts  at  violt-uce  obliged  Leo  to  flee  to 
France.  As  they  prefeiTcd  various  charges  against  Leo.  it  was 
decided  that  be  should  be  tried  by  a  courtw  The  trial  was  held 
at  the  end  of  tlie  year  800,  and  Charles  came  to  Home  for  the 
purpose  of  presiding.     The  Pope  was  triumphantly  acquitted. 

This  was  the  uiament  at  which  the  decisive  act,  which  had 
such  a  vast  effect  on  European  history,  the  coronation  of  Charles 
the  Great  as  Iniperator  Auffustus,  took  place.  The  celebrated 
passage  in  the  Annals  of  Lauresheim,  ilescribiug  the  event,  runs 
thus': — 

"  And  becaQK  tlie  name  of  Emperor  had  now  ceased  Ainon^  tlie 
Grcekii,  and  their  Eiiipiru  vom  poaseaeed  bj  a  VF-oiuan,  it  then  DCcntL-d  both 
to  Leo  tlie  Fope  hinitielf,  and  to  all  the  huly  fathers  who  were  present  id 
the  eclfsttiiKi  criimcit,  &«  Wi-Il  m  to  the  iv&t  of  the  christian  ^K-ople,  that 
they  ought  to  take  to  be  Emperor  Charlea  king  of  the  Frnnka,  «'ho  held 
Bume  lieriwtf,  nlicrc  the  Cut'sains  bud  alwuyii  Wen  uout  tu  »\\,  and  all  the 
other  ri'gionB  which  he  rukd  through  Italy  and  Gnu)  and  Genuauy  :  and 
inasmuch  as  God  liad  given  all  these  lauds  into  his  hand,  il  Mfuitnl  tight 
that  with  the  help  of  God  and  at  the  prayer  or  the  whole  dirintiou 
people  he  phmild  liare  the  name  of  Ktnperor  sino.  Whose  petition  King 
Charles  willed  not  to  refuse,  but  submitting  him*elf  with  all  ImmiUty  to 
God,  and  at  the  pmyer  of  the  priesta  and  of  the  whole  christian  peoi)le,  on 
tho  day  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  Jwns  Clu-ist  he  look  on  liimaclf  the 
name  of  Emperor,  being  consecrated  bj  the  lord  Pope  Leo." 

The  consecration  conaiated  of  coronation  with  a  golden 
crown  and  unction  with  holy  oil.    Tlie  latter  ceremony  was  not 

^  I  bavo  botiowed  the  tTintlatiou  of  this  powage  from  Biyce's  Soli/  Jioman 
EmpCrt,  p.  SS. 
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practised  at  New  Bomo ;  it  was  borrowed  from  the  custom  of 
the  Visigoths  of  Spain.  The  Pope  then  adored  the  new  Em- 
peror and  cried  aloud :  "  To  Charles  the  most  pious  AngustiiB, 
crowned  of  God,  the  great  Emperur,  who  giveth  peace,  be  life 
and  victory."* 

The  various  theories  which  have  been  held  as  to  the  legal 
basis  and  impart  of  this  coronation  have  been  discussed  by  Mr. 
Bryce,  and  I  suppose  that  all  unprejudiced  readers  will  concur 
in  the  justness  of  Ids  conclusion.  "As  the  act  was  on- 
precerlente<^l,  so  was  it  ill^al ;  it  was  a  revolt  of  the  ancient 
Western  capital  against  a  daughter  who  had  become  a  mistress ; 
an  exercise  of  the  sacred  riglit  of  insurrection,  ,  .  .  lialluwed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  the  sanction  of  Christ's  representa- 
tive, but  fuunded  ujjon  no  law,  nor  competent  to  create  any  for 
the  future."  ^  At  the  same  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  a  contemporary  had  been  askod  for  a  theory  of  the  coronation 
he  would  have  interpreted  it  as  an  election  of  Charles  by  the 
Romans  aud  their  Kepublic,  Uie  Pope  as  the  most  exalted 
pei-aonage  at  Rome  being  their  representative.  No  one  would 
have  looked  on  it  as  a  direct  consequence  of  Charles*  con- 
quests or  aa  resting  on  the  Pope's  authority  alone. 

The  most  important,  aud  also  most  easily  misconceived, 
circumstance  in  regard  to  this  event  is  that  Charles  was  con- 
sidered the  Bucceasor  of  Constantine  VI.'  This  is  distinctly 
implied  in  the  cause  assigned  by  contemporary  writers  for 
Charles'  coronation — "  tlie  name  of  Emperor  had  now  ceased 
among  the  Greeks,  and  their  Empire  was  possessed  by  a  woman." 
There  was  an  idea  prevalent,  which  Air.  Bryce's  book,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  has  finally  dis])el1ed,  that  Chai-Ies  posed  as  Uie 
successor  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  who  abdicated  iu  476.  This 
error  was  due  to  the  false  use  of  words.  It  was  the  habit  and 
is  still  the  habit  to  speak  of  tlie  dominious  ruled  by  Houorius 
aud  his  successors  aa  the  Western  Empire.    This  false  "  Western 


•  S<(  AniutaBiuH,  Vita  LeonU.  The 
ulontiA&of  Ciiiulf!ibyL<-oia  uiontioned 
io  the  Chronicle  of  HoUs&c,  pubUxbed 
in  PbtU.  Mon.  Hist.  Or-nn.  vol.  i. 

'  Holy  Roman  Empire,  \\  57.  Jlr. 
Brjoe  Bpeakfi  of  the  "weaktiM»  aiiil 
wickednes*  of  the  Bjmntuie  imncoa " 
— vk  •xprenktD  wbicb  is  u^jtutiG. 
a1>le.  Tlisy  were  weak  io  eo  far  aa 
the7  ooold  no  longer  hold  Italy.    A 


iliacuAiion  of  the  t|UMtion  whether  the 
coroDKtioa  ffi-oa  a  Aurjirise  to  Charles 
or  ma  nreamoged  will  be  found  p. 
58  «7. 

*  "  In  all  tho  uiQala  of  the  time  and 
of  inauy  succeeding  centurk'^  tbnaaniv 
of  Constantine  VI,  the  sixty- aeventh  in 
ordw  from  Aufuatus,  Lt  followed  with* 
out  a  break  Ey  that  of  CtiarlM,  the 
Bixty-cigtith  "  (Bryce,  p.  88). 
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Empire  "  was  then  connected  in  tliought  with  the  trne  'Weatem 
Empire,  the  Holy  Komaii  Empire,  which  was  founded  in  800, 
and  whose  coexistence  as  a  rival  made  tlie  name  Eastern 
Empire  for  the  first  time  applicable  to  the  realm  of  the 
sovereigns  of  New  Rome.  Romulus  Augustulus  was  succeeded 
by  Zeno;  and  if  Pope  Leo  ha<l  re^fanied  Charles  as  the 
successor  of  liomulus  ho  would  have  beeu  obliged  to  regard 
the  sovereigns  whom  the  Popes  acknowledged  for  three  hundred 
years  as  usurpers.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  Itomulus  Augtistuhis  was 
as  much  forgotten  in  the  eighth  century  as  any  obscure  name 
in  history,  and  no  one  would  have  thought  of  making  the  year 
47G  a.d.  a  historical  hmdmark. 

When  I  call  the  Holy  Koman  Empire  the  true  Western 
Empire,  and  the  Empire  of  Nicephonis  I.  and  his  successors  the 
true  Eastern  Empire,  T  use  the  word  "  true "  in  a  sense  that 
requires  a  line  of  explanation.  The  Empire  whose  centre 
was  Old  Home  and  the  Empire  whose  centre  was  Xew  Kome 
claimed  each  to  be  the  Koman  Empire.  Nicephorus  and 
his  successors  logically  ouglit  not  to  have  admitted  tliat  Charles 
was  a  Roman  Emperor ;  and  Charles  and  his  successors  ought 
not  to  have  conceded  the  title  to  their  rivals.  From  a  mere 
legal  point  of  view  the  claim  of  the  sovereigns  of  New  Rome 
was  good ;  while  that  of  Charles  rested  on  a  basis  completely 
infirm.  But  actually  the  two  Roman  Empires  coexisted, 
compelled  to  recugniBc  each  oUier,  but  quite  distinct,  one  in  the 
East  and  one  in  the  West ;  so  tliat  the  terms  Eastern  Empire 
and  Western  Empire  are  really  applicable.  It  was  quite  other^ 
wise,  as  lias  been  already  so  often  observed,  with  the  Empire  in 
the  fifth  century.  Then  there  was  one  Iloman  Empire,  ruled 
by  two  Emperors,  who  for  convenience  divided  the  territory 
which  they  governed,  but  at  any  moment  this  arrangement 
might  cease  and  one  Emjwror  might  nile  the  whola  If 
any  one  speaks  of  a  Western  and  an  Eastern  empire  in  the 
fifth  century,  he  should  write  "  empire "  witli  a  small  initial 
so  as  to  show  distinctly  that  he  uses  the  word  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  wliieh  it  bears  in  the  expression  "  Roman 
Empire,"  of  wliicli  unity  was  an  inseparable  attribute. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obser\'Q  that  the  election  of  the 
new  Roman  Emperor,  if  it  was  not  legidly  defensible,  was  yet  as 
thoroughly  justiHable  by  the  actual  history  of  the  two  preceding 
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centuries  as  it  has  been  justified  by  the  histoty  of  ten  succeed- 
ing centuries.  For  the  Popes  had  practically  assumed  in 
the  West  the  functions  and  the  position  of  the  Emperor.  It 
was  around  them  and  their  bishops  that  the  municipalities 
rallied  in  a  series  of  continual  struggles  with  the  Lombards ; 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor's  delegates  in  Italy  was  becoming 
every  year .  less  and  less  efifectuaL  It  was  the  Popes  who 
organised  missionary  enterprises  to  convert  the  heathen  in  the 
West,  just  as  it  was  the  Emperors  who  furthered  similar 
enterprises  in  the  East  Gregory  I.,  in  spite  of  the  respectful 
tone  in  his  letters  to  Maurice  and  Phocas,  was  the  civil 
potentate  in  Italy.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Pope  was  the 
largest  landed  proprietor  in  Koman  Italy  concurred  to  give  him 
an  almost  monarchical  position.  As  the  virtual  sovereign  then 
of  Italy  as  far  as  it  was  Boman^ — for  even  in  the  days  of  exarchs 
he  had  often  been  its  sovereign  far  more  truly  than  the  exarch 
or  the  Emperor, — and  as  the  bearer  of  the  idea  of  the  Homan 
Empire  with  all  its  traditions  of  civilisation,  the  Pope  had 
a  right,  by  the  standard  of  justice,  to  transfer  the  representa- 
tion of  the  ideas  whereof  he  was  the  keeper  to  one  who  was 
able  to  realise  them. 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE    GEOGBAFHICAL   ASi'ECT   OF  EUBOPE    AT   THE    KND    OF 

THE  Einirrn  century 

Sl>*CE  the  beginning  of  t]ie  fifth  century,  when  the  Roman 
Empire  was  still  cont«nnino\i8  witli  Kurapean  civilisation,  the 
political  map  of  Kuropc  was  never  so  simple  as  in  the  last  few 
days  of  the  eighth  and  during  the  following  centuries ;  and  it 
has  never  been  so  simple  since.  The  smaller  indcpcudeut 
kingdoms  of  the  West  had  disapiieared,  partly  conquered  by 
the  Saracen,  partly  gathered  up  into  the  dominion  of  the  new 
Emperor  of  the  West^  and  thus  civilised  Europe  was  divided 
among  three  cliief  powers — the  Empire  of  the  East,  the  Empire 
of  the  West,  and  the  emirate,  which  afterwards  became  the 
calipliate,  of  Cordova.  But  tliere  was  anotlier  power  which, 
though  not  at  this  period  European,  formed  an  important 
element  in  the  political  situation  ;  this  was  tlie  calipliate, 
afterwards  the  eastern  caliphate,  which  included  the  north  of 
Africa.  Though  the  Omeyyad  lords  of  Spain  at  first  contented 
Uiemsulves  with  the  title  of  emir,  their  dominion  was  not  even 
theoretically  part  of  the  caliphate,  from  wliich  they  hu\  re- 
volted ;  not  only  had  the  court  of  Bagdad  as  little  authority  at 
Cordova  as  the  court  of  Constantinople  possessed  at  ^Vachen, 
but  the  Omeyyatl  emira  and  the  Abbaaid  caliphs  were  irre- 
concilable foes.  When  the  emirs  at  length  assume  the 
superior  title,  the  old  caliphate  becomes  for  historiaus'  con- 
venience the  eastern  calipliate,  just  as  the  Roman  Empire 
becomes  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  East.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  the  nintli  century  the  eastern  caliph  became  a 
European  potentate  by  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 
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At  the  end  of  the  eightli  century  then  the  political  aspect 
of  civilised  Europe  consisted  in  the  existence  of  two  christian 
and  twn  moliainraeduii  powers ;  a  Koinan  Empire  in  the  £ast 
and  a  Koman  Empire  in  the  West,  a  caliphate  iii  the  East 
and  an  indepeadeut  emirato  in  the  West  The  mutual  rela- 
tions of  these  fotir  powers  were  such  as  might  be  predictetl, 
OS  Mr.  Freeman  has  so  often  pointed  out  On  the  one  hand, 
rivalry  existed  between  the  twa  Empires,  and  rivalry  existed 
between  the  two  caliphates,  if  we  may  call  the  emirate  a 
caliphate  by  anticipation ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
constant  hostilities  between  the  two  eastern  powers,  whose 
frontiers  coincided,  and  between  the  two  western  powers, 
whose  frontiers  likewise  coincided.  Tlie  consequence  was  that 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  was  generally  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  emir  or  caliph  of  Cordova,  and  tlie  Emperor  of 
Aachen  was  on  friendly  terms  vrith  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. 
Two  smaller  and  outlying  states,  the  christian  Auglo-Saxona 
of  Britain  and  the  lieathen  Bulgarians  of  Moesia,  were  in- 
dependent; the  former  by  their  geographical  position  being 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Western  and  the  latter  with 
the  Eastern  Empire.' 

Such  being  the  general  aspect,  we  may  now  turn  to  the 
details,  and  examine  the  historical  changes  which  took  place 
dnring  the  eighth  century,  more  especially  as  they  afi'ected  the 
political  geography  of  Europe. 

The  first  feature  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  two  greatest 
powers  in  Europe,  the  Homan  Empire  and  the  Franks,  were 
then  recovering  from  a  period  of  decline-  The  Roman  Em- 
pire was  renovated  under  the  Isauriau  Emperors,  as  the  Frank 
kingdom  was  renovated  under  the  Karlings.  In  both  cases 
there  had  been  a  struggle  between  the  monarchy  and  the 
aristocracy.  In  the  Teutonic  kingdom  things  went  so  far  that 
the  Merovingian  dynasty  was  reduced  to  a  simulacnim  of 
royalty  and  the  nobles  wielded  the  power  j  while  in  tlie  Roman 
Empire  the  strong  but  unpopular  Heraclian  dynasty  was 
finally  overthrown  by  an  unmanageable  aristocracy,  and  for  a 
moment  things  went  almost   as   far   as   in   Ganl,  when   the 

*  Terbcl  was  made  ft  Caasar  by  Jos-  withia  tlis  imperiiU  nvitem,  Mtnewhat 
tinlan  II,  utd  tbia  act  iniy  be  ngorded  as  tbo  Franks  of  tbe  sixth  e«ntiii7  wen 
■a   bringing   the    Bulgarian    kiiig<lo<ni      connected  with  tbo  Koman  Em|nre. 
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throne  was  occupied  by  the  iuslguillcaut  Emperor  Theodosius 
in,  who^e  power  was  little  more  substantial  than  that  of  a 
Merovinginn  king. 

It  fi^Ljueutly  hapitens   that  a  period   of    internal   reform 
or  domestic  prosperity  for  a  state  is  ushered  in  by  a  successful 
defence  against  some  dangerous  invader'     We  may  regard  the 
victoiies  of  Charles  JIartel  over  the  Saracens  in  the  south  of 
Gaul  OS  the  signs  or  heralds  of  Kariingiau  greatness,  while 
tlie  far  greater  acliievenieut  of  Ixjo  111  in  repulsing  the  enor- 
mous fort'ea  of    Muaviah  from  the  walls   of   Constantinople 
inaugurated  the  epoch  of  Isaurian  reformation.      We  spealc 
intelligibly,  though  perhaps   not   quite  philojiophically,  if  we 
say  that,  but  for  the  Xarliugs  in  the  eighth  century,  there 
would  never  have  been  Emperors  crowned   at  Old  £ome  to 
rival  the  Emperors  crowned  at  New  Rome ;  or  that,  but  for 
the   Isaurian   aovei-ejgns,  the   old  Koman    Empire  would  not 
have  continued   to   exist  in  the  south-east  beside  the   new 
Boman  Empire  of  the  West.     It  is  hanl  for  us  to  imagine  tliat 
the  Saracens  might  ever  have  settled  permanently  in  (.Taul  and 
spread  northwards,  perhaps  even  to  the  English  Channel,  and 
that  Paris,  like  Aries,  niiglit  liave  been  once  a  Saracen  city ;  we 
cannot  but  snppose  that,  even  had  they  extended  theii-  power 
farther  than  Septimania  and  maintained  it  for  a  longer  period 
than  forty  years,  they  would  have  been  driven  I«\ck  from  Gaul 
many  centuries  souuer  than  they  were  actually  driven  back  from 
Spain.      But  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  on  the  other  band,  that  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs   might   liave  occupied   permaneutly  the 
south-eastern  curner  of  i!urope  seven  centuries   sooner  than 
it  was  blighted  by  tho  presence  uf  the  Mohammedan  Turks. 

While   the  greater   powers   increased,  the  .smaller  powers  ' 
dimini.sht;d.     The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  was  conquered  by 
Tarik  and  Musa  (711-713   A.D.),  iucludiug  Septimania,'   or 
Gothia,  as  the    portion    tliat    remained   to    the   Visigoths   of 
their  Gallic  iKissessions,  which  had  once  extended  to  the  Loire,* 


'  Compare  iXw  well-knovrii  instniuTs 
of  the  DBniati  invasion  of  £iif;;lADJ, 
Pmiic  inTuiou  of  Italy,  Pereiaii  in- 
TitiitDn  of  Greece. 

*  The  c'olonisla  in  Hautltern  Gaul  in 
the  tfiur  of  Julitil  Ciiwar  were  nnmed 
aftirr  leponi ;  Narbo  wa«  the  colony  of 
tlnj  Dt-ciiaaiii,  Arauiio  (Oraagv)  of  tlio 
Secandsni,    Arclattt    of   tbo    Scxtoai, 


IWtrmu.'  of  the  Sojitimani.  The  nmno 
ScptinuuiiA  stirrivcU.  For  Uicm  oilo- 
nicH,  Mt  Moruiiifwu,  BitUny  'j/*  Rcmt 
(fiiig.  IVans.).  vol.  iv.  p.  H2. 

'  .\t  this  |>oi:it  tho  Gotha  diM}ipeAr 
from  liistnr)',  hut  the  Gothic  Dame  tod 
tongue  were  jin-serred  by  the  Tetivxitu 
Goths  of  llio  Crimea,  who  survived  till 
the  tenth  century.     Id  1562  a  Belgian 
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was  sometimes  called.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  which 
under  Liutprand  had  seemed  likely  to  rise  to  greatness,  was 
overthrowa  by  the  Franks  and  became  a  gronp  of  Frank 
provinces,  destined  afterwards  to  become  a  separate  kingdom 
under  the  su2eraiuty  of  tlie  Teutonic  Koman  Emperor. 

The  frontiers  of  the  Frank  power  advanced  in  fonr  different 
directions.  (1)  To  the  south  they  were  extended  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Lombard  territorieit,  Austria,  Neustria,  Tuscia,  and 
the  duchies  of  Friuli  and  Spoleto,  and  by  the  subjection  of  the 
exarchate.  (2)  To  the  south-west  the  Visiguthic  province  of 
Septimania  was  added  to  Frank  Gaul ;  but  it  was  not  won 
directly  from  the  Visigoths,  just  as  the  exarchate  was  not  won 
directly  from  the  Greeks.  Septimania  became  first  a  Saracen 
and  then  a  Frank  pro\'ince,  just  as  the  exarchate  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lombards  before  it  passed  to  the  Franks. 
Tlie  Lombards  weakened  the  Greeks  in  northern  Italy  as  the 
Saracens  weakened  the  Goths  in  southern  Gaul,  and  in  both 
cases  the  Franks  profited.  (3)  To  the  north-east  lands  were 
conquered  from  the  heathen  waste  of  central  Europe  by  the 
victories  of  Charles  over  the  Saxuns  in  772  and  the  following 
years ;  while  (4)  to  the  south-east  the  kingdom  of  the  Avars 
in  Pannonia  was  conquered  by  the  same  monarch  (796  A.D.), 
whose  power  also  extended  into  the  Slavonic  lands  of  Carin- 
thia  and  Istria.' 

Wlien  we  speak,  however,  of  a  Cisalpine  dominion  of  the 
Franks,  we  are  not  speaking  quite  strictly,  and  must  make 
two  modifications.  Although  the  power  of  Charles  in  Italy 
practically  amounted  U}  a  Cisalpine  dominion  of  the  Franks, 
Charles  did  not  hold  either  his  Lombard  conquests  or  the 
exarchate  in  the  capacity  of  king  of  the  Franks.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  thus,  from  a  theoretical 
aspect,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  did  not  disappear  in  the 
eighth  century,  but  continued  to  exist  under  sovereigns  who 
were  also  kiugs  beyond  the  Alps.  As  for  the  exarchate,  it  was 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Popes,  by  virtue  of  the  donation 


tnveller,  Busbek,  met  at  Oonstantin- 
oi>te  two  Gothic  *mb— iidora  from  the 
Crimea,  an<l  wrote  down  words  oi  their 
laDgnage  which  are  >;eiiuin<>  Gothic 
words.     {&»  Mr.  Bradley.  The  Goths, 

p.  Ma.) 

VOL.  II 


'  Aa  a  rvsult  of  thia  Frank  domiti- 
fttion  ffirraium  received  tb«  ii&infl 
Frankochorion,  and  tlio  niiino  of  tlio 
moontain,  FniSfca  Goni-Fraiik«iibtT^ 
Blill  prcsen-cs  the  uicuiory  of  the  «|n- 
Bodt.     Ste  Jirifiek,  op.  cU.  p.  144. 
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of  Pipin,  which  Charles  the  Great  confinned ;  and  thus  it  waa 
as  Koman  Emperor  and  not  as  king  of  the  Franks,  it  was  by 
ri<;ht  of  his  coronation  and  not  hy  riglit  of  his  conquest,  that 
Cliorlea  could  claim  dominion  over  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

The  memory  of  the  LomliaTd  power,  whidi  endured  in 
Italy  as  an  independent  kingdom  for  two  hnndred  years,  is 
perpetuated  by  the  name  Lonibardy,'  which  is  still  used  to 
designate  the  land  whicli  was  called  XecsLria,  and  part  of  what 
was  called  Austria.  In  the  same  way  the  name  Romagna  still 
survives,  a  memorial  of  the  exarchate  and  the  rule  of  the 
Greek  Hotnans  rn  Italy.  Perhaps  no  geopuphical  appellation 
is  more  suggestive  of  tiie  fortunes  of  the  Koman  name  than 
Italian  Romania — not  even  that  of  Asiatic  Romania,  tlie  Seljuk 
kingdom  of  Itoum.  A  tract  of  country,  within  a  few  days* 
march  from  Rome  hei-^lf  by  the  Flaminian  road,  receives  tlie 
name  of  Rome,  but  not  nntil  that  name  has  first  travelled  to 
Cons Um tinople  and  thence  retnnicd,  after  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, to  Ravenna  and  the  adjacent  di-stricts.  Tlius  the  only 
part  of  Italy  that  is  called  by  a  name  derived  from  Rome, 
received  that  name,  not  from  Old  Konie  on  tlie  Tiber,  but  from 
New  Rome  on  tiie  Bosphonis. 

The  overthrow  of  tlie  Lombard  kingdom  did  not  carrj*  with 
it  the  extinction  of  all  indej^ndent  Lornbanl  power  in  the 
peninsula.  The  dnchy  of  Beneventum,  which  since  its 
foundation  had  been  practically  independent  of  the  royal 
government  at  Pavia,  until  the  energetic  action  of  Liutprand 
in  the  eighth  century  brought  for  a  moment  the  dukes  of 
Beneventum  and  Spuletium  into  nominal  subjection,  was  never 
incorporated  in  the  dominions  of  the  Karlings,  although  at  first 
its  lords  were  compelled  to  recognise  the  conqueror  of  Lorn- 
bardy  as  thoir  snzerain  (786  A.l>.)  But  tho  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  Frank  conqneats  were  agreeable  Uj  tlie  duke. 
Re  at  once  assumed  the  title  of  prince,  and  henceforward  we 
must  speak  of  the  principality,  instead  of  the  duchy,  of  Bene* 
ventum.  He  might  reasonably  anticipate  that  there  wonld  be 
less  danger  of  interference  with  his  independence  from  the 
new  Transalpine  than  from  the  old  Cisalpine  lords  of  northern 
Italy. 

■  Thfi  name  Oarda  for  lAke  Dauctis  is  perhaps  aoother  remiDbcanca  of  tbe 

Lombard  lioiniDion. 
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One  state  in  nortlieru  Italy,  which  was  theoretically  part 
of  the  exarchate  thouj^h  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
it  was  practically  independent,  never  passed  under  Frankish 
rule,  the  duchy  of  Venice.  Venice  continued  to  he  nominally 
subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and,  for  some  cen- 
turies to  come,  must  be  considered  as  an  outlying  post  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  northern  Italy.  Tlie  policy  of  the  city  of 
St.  Mark  was  to  maintain  her  independence  by  pla>'ing  oft'  the 
Emperor  of  the  East  against  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  and 
thus  she  carved  out  a  peculiar  history  of  her  own.  The 
republic  of  the  laj^ns  was  quilt;  distinct  in  character  from  all 
other  Italian  cities;  there  was  not  much  occidental  flavour 
about  it,  and  yet  it  cannot  he  quite  called  a  Byzantine  city, 
lbs  spirit,  well  symbolised  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  was  so 
unique  that  it  can  only  be  designated  by  the  word  "  Venetian  " ; 
nevertheless,  of  the  elements  which  composed  the  Venetian 
type  the  liyzantine  element  preponderated.  We  may  say  that 
the  Venetians  formed  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  western 
European  nations  and  the  Byzantines,  just  as  the  Byzantine 
world  itself  tbrmod  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  Orient 
and  the  Occident  It  was  the  Byzantine  character  of  Venice 
that  determined  the  peculiar  part  she  played  at  the  time  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade  and  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Palaeologi. 

While  in  the  West  it  was  the  tendency  of  smaller  kingdoms 
to  disappear,  because  the  power  of  Francia  increased,  in  the 
south-east  a  new  kingdom  had  been  established  befure  the 
Isaurian  sovereigns  regenerated  the  Empire.  There  would  be 
little  use  in  considering  whether,  supposing  the  Bulgarians  had 
not  crossetl  the  Danube  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  IV,  but 
had  waited  nntil  tlie  eighth  century  to  press  southwards,  Leo 
III  or  Constantine  V  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent them.  It  is  certain  that  these  EmjHirors  did  not  consider 
it  feasible  to  drive  the  intruders  out ;  they  contented  them- 
selves with  hindering  further  aggression  and  preserving  the 
frontier  of  Mount  Haemus.  The  expeditions  of  Constantino  V 
aimed  at  weakening  the  power  rather  than  at  efl'ecting  the 
conquest  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom.' 

'  It  wu  mentioned  txfore  th&t  the  population  are  daocDdedtbe  Vlochuns 

[(opuUtion     of     thv    Tbraco  -  Illyrian  in    tlieir    vcrioun    horoM    both    north 

ptniiuulA  wu  Latin-B^ieakiiig  in  the  and  »oulh  of  the  Dtaabe.     Kortli  of 

fiftli  and  tixth  centuries.     From  tliis  tlie    Danube    indeed    then   probAbl>- 
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We  have  already  considered  at  length  the  import  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Holy  fiumau  Empire  and  Ihe  new  altitude 
assimied  by  the  papacy  in  the  eighth  century,  and  it  has  beea 
ohsei-vcd  that  \rithout  a  comprehensiou  of  these  events  moderu 
history  is  unintelligible.  It  ia  interesting  to  compare  the 
offices  which  the  new  Empire  in  the  north-west  and  the  old 
Empire  in  tlie  south-east  respectively  performed.  In  mauy 
respects  their  functions  were  similar.  Tliey  were  both  forced 
to  play  a  part  in  the  decision  of  the  "  eternal  question";  while 
the  eastern  Emperor  defended  Mount  Taurus  against  the 
eastern  caliphate,  the  western  Eiuperor  held  the  Pyrenees 
agiiiust  the  western  caliphate ;  and  it  devolved  upon  both 
Emperors  to  keep  the  heathen  of  central  Europe  at  bay,  the 
Magyars  (before  they  became  Christiana)  and  the  Patziuaka. 
Both  Empenirs  ruled  over  Slaves ;  the  western  Emperor  over 
the  Slaves  in  I'onnonia,  the  eastern  Emperor  over  the  Slaves 
iu  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  and  iu  both  cases  the  Slaves  proved 
an  alien  and  troublesome  element^ 

Both  Empires  were  the  champions  of  order  in  Europe ; 
both  Old  and  New  Rome  were  ranged  for  civilisation  against 
barbarism.  But  there  is  a  broad  contrast  between  them.  The 
part  played  by  the  Eastern  Empire  may  be  described  as  nega- 
tive, while  the  part  played  by  the  Western  Empire  was 
positive.  The  Eastern  Empire  protected  Europe  i^nst  the 
inroads  of  Asiatic  Larbariani,  while  the  Western  Empire  ex- 
tended Christianity  and  order  in  central  Europe.  The  Eastern 
Empire  conserved  and  in  many  respects  refined  ancient  civil- 
isation ;    the   Western    Empire   learned   of    the   Eastern,   and 


surrtTed  in  Wjiladiia  and  Uotdaviii  a 
1»yer  nf  HAmxn  jtofiulatian,  though 
Uoeslcr  would  have  it  tlmt  when  Aore- 
liao  ahaniioDi^d  Triad's  Dado,  it  vroa 
entirely  (.'vacuat™!  Ijy  th^j  RiiiimuB  ;  Ijiit 
thin  layer  cnutiot  havu  bocn  lar^c,  and 
ri6  has  nut  dUpruvcil  tliat  it  waa  a 
mBdiovat  immifcratioii  of  cw-Danublan 
Vlaoha  that  renderod  a  "Ranitiania" 
ponible.  "fJrcnt  WalBchid"  ia  Thea- 
saly  mm  formtid  by  a  southward 
movciDDnt  (if  lhi«a  lUyriifn  Romans, 
who  Vfcro  probahly  prcsaud  into  the 
hij^hlundx  of  PimltiH  and  tho  promon- 
tories of  Acomania  hy  the  SUves. 
But  thera  lem&ined  for  many  cetit- 
nries  a  oonsinlerable  Vkohian  popola- 


tion  in  Bulgaria  itaclf. 

'  The  almence  of  royalty  w  a  fe4turs 
of  x>ntiiitive  Slavonic  societies,  aod  it 
is  inti^reatine  ta  obaerre  that  th«  SlavoB 
(torircd  tlicir  namc«  for  emperor  and 
king  from  tho  EaBt«ni  ana  Weatern 
Kiitiiau  Empirra  rcajiiiotivrly,  Koiffop, 
CdfKT,  became  (pirbapi  ibnnigh  a 
Frank  mediiiTn)  Taitsar,  and  tlieo,  bj 
the  oTnisHion  of  one  of  two  aimilar  lyl* 
lables.  Tsar ;  while  kcrol,  kml,  "  king," 
pcrpptnatM  the  christian  name  of  too 
foundiT  of  th<j  Western  Empire,  Karl 
the  nr>eat  I>oubt«  havr  been  thrown 
on  this  derivatioD  of  Tsar  (Czar),  but 
tseaarttvo,  "  kingdom,"  in  Matthew  xJii. 
24  establishes  it. 
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developed  what  it  learned  in  new  directions.  In  Russia  indeed 
New  Rome  played  a  more  positive  part  than  elsewhere,  but  its 
influence  there  was  spiritual  rather  than  political  Thus  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  has  in  some  respects  more  resemblance 
than  the  Eastern  Empire  to  the  old  pagan  Roman  Empire.  I 
do  not  mean  the  more  superficial  circumstances  that  the  centre 
of  both  was  Italian  Rome,  and  that  in  both  Latin  was  the  official 
language;  I  mean  the  essential  circumstance  that  they  per- 
formed similar  offices  for  Europe ;  for  just  as  the  pagan  Roman 
Empire  civilised  Gaul,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  civilised  cen- 
tral Europe.  The  Eastern  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
function  of  the  ancient  Greeks  rather  than  that  of  the  ancient 
Romans — spiritual  rather  than  temporal  dominion ;  it  was  the 
great  permanent  fixture  which  remained  until  western  Europe 
was  prepared  to  take  the  torch  for  ever  and  march  with  certain 
footsteps  in  new  paths  of  development 
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TiTE  endeavours  of  the  Isaurian  monarchs  to  renovate  the 
Empire  bore  sxich  fruita  as  were  possible  at  a  period  when 
the  horizon  of  the  human  spirit  was  determined  by  a  series 
of  ecclesiastical  formulae.  Whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  there  was  no  distinguished  writer,  no  man  of  jire- 
emiiient  learning  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  there  was  at 
the  close  of  the  century  quite  a  large  group  of  literary  men,  who 
had  studied  a  great  many  subjects  and  could  write  very  good 
Greek.  Thuro  was  George  the  Syncellus,  who  wrote  a  history 
or  chrouicle  of  the  world  and  carried  it  down  as  far  as  Diocle- 
tian ;  tliere  was  his  friend  Theophanes'  the  monk,  who  con- 
tinued the  chronicle  where  George  ended  and  carried  it  dowu 
to  his  own  times ;  there  was  Theodore  the  abbot  of  Studion, 
who  has  left  works  which  form  a  good-sized  volume  ^ ;  there 
was  the  learned  Nicephorus,  who,  at  first  a  secretary,  after- 
wards became  Patriai"ch  and  wrote  a  short  history  of  th© 
Empire  from  the  accession  of  HeracUus  to  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Constantine  V^ ;   there  was  Tarasius,  who  enjoyed  also 


'  The  reader  may  lisve  formed  soma 
notion  of  tli«  luigimRu  of  TlioopliuiM, 
who  irroto  in  the  mg&r  toc^iu,  &om 
the  ibDH  qnoUtion»  fW>tn  him  inter- 
■mrtKl  in  tbe  notes  of  this  volume. 
Bin  ehronicle,  however,  u  written  in 
fcpttrrCriH'k  than  thatofJohn  MolnUs; 
Th«optiiLD«3  would  not  luLva  used  auch 
a  forni  an  l(la\a  tmn\  (idXXu,  although 
he  halt  tho  isolated  aorii»t  dvin-dq  ("lie 
died  "),  formed  from  Avaira^,  jtut  M 
ditH^ica.!  itiTtir  is  form&d  from  xav- 
{taOffu,  ppes.  Koiu),    The  recent  edition 


of  Theophonea  hy  C.  dc  Boor  ia  ad- 
mirable, 

*  Edited  by  Migno  in  the  Ptttrok 
Chaee.  toI.  99. 

*  Also  a  eliort  Xpc»irfpa^K6»  (list* 
of  emperors,  emproaaes,  patriarcha, 
pojma,  etc.)  His  aiiti  -  Jcouoclaatic 
worka  baro  been  mouiioaed.  Uia 
style,  like  that  of  Theodore  Stndita, 
forms  A  contrast  to  titatof  Theophauea; 
hfi  a7aida  all  oollr^Dial  expreaatons, 
introdacea  such  words  as  d^ipcpTrir  witb 
sn  explanation  {p.  49,  ed.  ds  Boor), 
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secular  education  and  was  suddenly  promoted  to  the  higbest 
ecclesiastical  dignity;  and  thero  was  the  abbot  Plato,  who, 
though  he  did  not  write  himself,  (icrhaps  exercised  to  some 
extent  a  literary  as  well  as  a  monastic  influence  Besides 
these,  John  LckanomoDtis,  a  learned  man  of  science,  who 
had  an  evil  repute  for  occult  lore  in  the  days  of  Leo  tlie 
Armenian,  must  at  this  time  have  been  receiving  his  edu- 
cation. 

A  few  glimpses  of  the  usual  course  of  etlucation  are  afforded 
to  us  in  the  lives  of  certain  of  the  famoiis  ecclesiastics  just 
mcutiouEHl,  which  were  in  some  cases  written  by  eminent  eon- 
temporaries.'  Children  ware  sent  at  an  early  age  to  an 
elementary  teacher  or  gramnuUiMes,  who  gave  them  what  was 
called  an  "eiaagogio"  or  "  propaedentic  "  training.  Theodore 
of  Studion  was  taught  by  a  grammatistes  for  no  less  tliou  seven 
years.  It  prttbably  often  happenetl  that  parents  who  had  the 
requisite  leisure  and  knowledge  taught  their  children  at  home  ; 
and  from  the  fact  that  Tlieoctiste,  Tfieodore's  mother,  was 
nneducated  because  she  was  an  orphan,  and  was  obliged  to  teach 
herself  after  her  marriage,  it  might  be  inferred  that  women 
received  only  home  instruction.  The  elementary  training  wag 
followed  by  a  higher  or  university  course'  in  philology 
("grammar"),  dialectic,  and  rhetoric;  some  also  studied  mathe- 
matics and  music'  The  study  of  philology  doubtless  consisted 
in  a  careful  reading  of  literary  works  and  perhaps  the  practice 
of  composition  in  Hellenistic  style,*  wliicli  was  so  diflerent 
from  the  spoken  language  that  for  writing  in  it — as  well  {for 
example)  as  Theodore  of  Studion  could  \vTite — a  diligent  course 
of  study  was  necassary.  We  are  told  that'  Theodore  objected 
the  elegance  and  emptiness  of  the  rhetors, — but  it  is  not 


tie.  Wh«n  ilr.  Fnemao  markeil  * 
period  of  writers,  like  Tlieophanea  rqJ 
ConsUntin*!  Til,  iotMTFQiriK  hetwecn 
th*  mriwr  poriiwl  of  Blylisls,  like  Pro- 
copLui  fttiJ  Aftntbuu,  &iid  the  Utcr 
pericKl  (if  slylmtN,  like  (P»oUu8  and] 
Annn  ConineDa,  b«  should  have  kdded 
thitt  throaghout  th«  middlu  jHiricKl  there 
VKTv  sow*  writers  vrho  wcro  circful  to 
oolloqnuliButA ;  set  hut  mast  in- 
Lgirticle,  "Some  Pointa  in  the 
irtory  of  later  Greek,"  Hellenie  Jour* 
',  vol.  iii. 
The  LUc  of  Theophan  es  uraa  written 
7'heodore  of  StiHUon ;  tbo  lijfa  uf 


Ninephores  by  Itrnittn-i  thi»  Patriareli. 
TIkw  lives  have  lieen  recently  paUished 
livM.de  Hoot  in  his  editiona  of  Theo- 
pluiiiirs  nad  Nivephorua. 

*  Thb)  courve  was  generally  called 
ifSitpaOtti  itatltla,  "teculiiredtluatiou"  ; 
esoteric  studies  were  qo  longer  philo- 
BOphii-al,  hnt  theologies. 

*  For  example,  NKephoroa.  An  in- 
teresting accoant  ofatiidies  ia  logic  and 
philoeophy  as  pro«ectit«d  at  thv  pi-riod 
will  be  found  in  the  Ktia  HieepKori,  ed. 
de  Boor.  p.  150. 
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quite  clear  whether  the  rhetors  of  the  past  or  rhetors  of  his 
own  day  are  referred  to. 

Theodore  had  studied  poetry,  and  composed  sacred  poenus 
which  were  popular  and  widely  circulated.  A  curious  story 
is  told  which  indicates  their  wide  diffusion-  Tliere  was  a 
certain  man  iu  Sanlinia  who  was  very  fond  of  these  verses, 
especially  of  tlie  Tritxlia  composed  far  the  season  of  Lent.  One 
day  he  entertained  iu  liis  house  some  monks  who  were  pup3s 
of  Gregury  of  Syracuse,  and  when  he  began  to  descant  on  his 
favourite  literature  they  turned  the  poems  into  ridicule  as 
I>ronncial  and  bad.  The  easily  impressed  host  veered  round 
t<j  the  opinion  of  his  guests ;  but  that  night  Theodore  himself 
appeared,  to  take  vengeance  on  his  admirer  for  hb  faithlessness, 
and  caused  him  to  be  whipped.  Tliis  is  only  one  of  many 
miracles  which  were  connected  with  St,  Theodore.* 

We  must  notice  here  a  celebrated  Greek  writer  of  the 
eighth  century,  who  was  not,  however,  a  subject  of  the  Empire, 
the  Syrian  John  of  Damascus.^  His  father  held  an  adminis- 
trative post  under  the  OmejT'ad  caliphs,  and  possessed  con- 
siderable landed  property  in  Palestine  and  Judaea.  He  spent 
a  lai^ge  amount  of  hia  money  in  redeeming  christian  captives, 
and  if  any  of  them  wished  to  remain  in  the  country  he  bestowed 
on  them  small  farms  on  his  own  estates.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  purchase  a  monk  of  Italy,  probably  of 
Calabria,  named  Cosmos,  whom  the  Arab  pirates  bad  brought 
from  over  seas  to  the  slave  market  of  Damascus,  and  he  installed 
him  as  teacher  of  his  sou  Johannes.  Cosmas  was  learned  in 
philosophy  as  well  as  in  theology,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  both  Aristotle  and  Plato.  The  pupil 
profited  by  this  instruction,  and  was  con.^idered  in  Jiis  day  such 
a  master  of  style  that  he  was  called  Chrj'sorroas.  He  is  chiefly 
known  to  the  historians  by  his  essays  against  the  iconoclastic 


1 
I 


'  The  lalliar  of  the  first  Vita  Thett- 
dori  sayrs  tba,t  the  tain  of  the  minicles 
were  t«M  (1)  hj-  TUifodore'ii  friend  Leo, 
(2)  bv  Sopnronius. 

*  The  Life  of  John  DaniMCenus  vraa 
writtCD  by  Johfinnea,  biahop  of  Jcnisa- 
lem,  luobsbly  him  who  lived!  in  the 
reign  of  Kic«iihfj]iis  Pliociw,  aud  ptm 
burned  by  th«  Saractiis.  For  the  views 
or  (-thic*  held  l)y  tha  acholar  of  Da- 
iiiiucuK  I  oiKj  refer  tlie  curiotis  to  the 


nnt  ral.  of  W.  Gass's  (htchkhU  tU>r 

ehritilichmEihtk.y.  'IIS t>^.,md  then 
ifl  xa  im^rtant  trork  by  J.  lAngtn  en* 
titled  Johanna  von  DamaMiun  (187&X 
OtiQ  of  Johu'ft  most  important  works  is 
tlio  inry^r  Vfiff'wi  {Fona  Sciential),  in 
urbicli  h«  professes  to  cull  and  pnraent  to 
th<!  reader  thebcMttkinge  in  Greek  pbilo- 
Bophy.and,  moreover,  3i«cii«i*ithtTfaie8 
ind  gives  an  expoaition  of  the  orthodox 
faith  (isi  Migne,  vol.  i.  pp.  S,  21  sfq.) 


^ 
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movement,  which,  however,  are  a  very  stiiall  portion  of  his 
works. 

With  the  exception  of  the  iconoclastic  movement  itself, 
wliich,  although  suggested  by  the  Mohaniuicdan  doctrine,  had 
many  pttinUs  of  originality,  there  were  no  new  ideas  in  the 
eighth  century.  The  only  eccentricity  that  T  can  find  is 
the  theory  of  Virgiliua  {condemned  by  Pojie  Zachorias),  who 
not  only  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  Antipodes,  but  held 
that  a  race  of  men  dwelled  there  who  were  not  descended 
from  Ailam  and  for  whom  no  Redeemer  had  died. 

All  that  Loo  and  Constantino  had  done  against  superstition 
and  monasticism  did  nob  touch  the  foundations  of  religious 
belief;  their  policy  aflected  only  the  accidents  of  Christianity. 
Kiey  could  not  rouse  up  tliought  from  the  dead  level  and 
monotony  to  which  it  is  condemned  when  its  envelope  is  a 
stereotyped  creed,  anything  dilTereut  therefrom  being  incredible, 
almost  uuimaginable.  They  could  not  even  remove  the  blight 
of  superstition  from  the  more  educated  classes,  though  their 
efforts  were  atteudeil  with  some  success.  It  was  seriously 
believed  that  Leo  IV  died  from  boils  on  his  head,  a  direct 
visitation  from  heaven  because  he  had  worn  a  crown  which 
had  been  dedicated  in  St.  Sophia.  It  was  gravely  asserted 
that  the  eyes  of  Constautiue  A'l  were  put  out  on  the  15th 
August  because  five  years  before  he  had  put  out  the  eyes  of 
his  uncles  on  that  day,  the  coincidence  of  date  indicating  the 
retributive  justice.  It  might  be  conjectured  that  the  enemies 
who  blinded  him  chose  that  very  day  on  purpose,  in  order  that 
the  general  public  might  look  upon  the  crime  as  a  punish- 
ment ordered  by  heaven,  but  in  any  case  it  is  an  eJtample  of 
enperstition.^ 

The  discord  in  Church  and  State  created  by  the  marriage 
of  Constantine  VI  with  ThewJote,  the  maid  of  honour,  is 
instructive.  It  disclosed  the  difference  between  monks  like 
Plato  and  Theodore,  and  men  of  thfi  world  like  Tarasius  and 
Nicephortis,  who  had  led  a  secular  life  at  first  and  entered  the 


*  Tb«  iDcntioa  of  sanontititm  r«> 
minds  me  of  th»  nory  toli  in  tlie  "Vita 
Turuii"  (^Aeta  SaaA.  F«1i.  xxiiL)  of  n 
case  which  csme  bcTore  Geonre,  Tamaiua' 
father,  who  wiu  n  jiulge.  Poor  womrii 
w«re  accnsed  of  killittg  lUckms  iufsntii 
by  |)«netntiiig    through  winoov*  or 


even  shot  doors.  Here  we  have  th« 
aurviral  of  the  Tery  ancient  Wliff  in 
th«  liolkgobliu  ticllo,  who  is  men. 
tioned  in  a  frogmeat  of  Sappho.  Oeor^ 
Avrjtiittcd  the  accuaed, ana  Ihc  Emperor 
C'oustantini  V,  tha  tDttny  of  all  aupct- 
stjtion,  approved. 
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Church  ahnost  by  accident.  The  austerity  of  the  fonnf 
was  thoroughly  honest,  and  justified  by  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  religious  canons ;  and  Theodore  allege3,  in  proof  of 
the  gravity  of  the  Emperor's  transgression,  that  the  imperial 
example  woa  infectious,  oiul  that  governors  of  provinces — tb( 
Gothic  governor  of  Bosporus  is  especially  inentioued — began 
to  imitate  it  securely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tolerance  of 
Tarasius,  who,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  perform  tho^ 
matrimonial  ceremony,  gave  a  tacit  consent,  is  characteristic ; 
and,  I  venture  to  say,  it  was  an  uncouscioua  result  of  the 
rationalistic  and  anti-monastic  spirit  diffused  by  the  two  great 
Isauriau  Emperors.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  tho  very  election 
of  T'amsius,  a  layman  a:id  at  one  time  a  military  officer,  to  the 
patriarchal  chair  would  never  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
views  disseminate*!  by  those  two  Emi)eroi-a,  who  deprecated 
over-strictness  and  condemned  the  superlative  punctiliousness 
of  monks.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Poj^e  the  election  of  such  a 
Patriarch  was  doubtless  a  clear  indication  of  the  generali 
demoralisation  of  the  Empire. 

The  leuient  manner  in  which  the  orthodox  treat  the  Em-i 
press  Irene  is  also  worthy  of  note.  They  never  forget  that 
she  led  the  I'cnction  against  iconoclosm  and  brought  about  tbdj 
seventh  Ecumenical  Synod ;  an<l  if  her  son  after  his  question- 
able mamage  is  no  longer  a  new  Constantino  the  Great,  Irene, 
in  spite  uf  all  her  questionable  conduct  towards  her  son,  is 
always  a  new  Helena.*  The  ethical  judgment  of  the  contem- 
porary historians  is  perverted  by  a  prejudice;  the  \'irtue  of; 
orthodoxy  cavers  a  multitude  of  vices  ;  and  the  fact  that  Irene 
took  the  part  of  the  monks  against  her  son,  although  h^ 
motive  was  clearly  to  serve  her  own  worldly  ends,  is  imputed 
to  her  credit.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman 
who  could  beguile  hearts,  and  we  certainly  do  not  expect  writers 
to  enlarge  on  tho  thesis  that  she  was  an  unnatural  mother ; 
but  it  is  amusing  that  llie  struggle  between  her  and  her  sou 
should  be  set  down  altogether  to  the  account  of  the  devil. 


*  I  select  «t  Itautnl  TKHfl-t-iti*'  words 
of  UndaUon  ( V,  A'ieqth.  p.  148),  rj 

xov  :  vii\iin  yOiKuow  hu  aomewhat  the 
■une  nuance  u  oar  "creature."  la 
tho  aacond  vol.  of  Migue's  ml.  of  tho 
vorki  of  Joliii  of  Damascus  there  \»  « 


certain  LfUfT  to  ThaiMItu  (fairly, 
ascribed  to  Joho),  probably  vntt«n  bj 
the  htBbi>in  of  the  East,  aad.  giving  a 
short  sketch  of  tho  history  of  icODO- 
clajin.  lit  it  Ircna  i^  spokea  of  ag  a 
new  Hohtiin  ;  she  anil  her  son  ars  called 
a  rose  anil  lUy  among  thonu. 
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The  great  attraction  which  monastic  life  possessed  for  men 
of  the  highest  rank  iu  the  eighth  century — the  tendency, 
which  Constantine  V  so  Wgorously  combated,  to  found  monas- 
teries and  retire  from  a  public  career — haa  been  already 
aoticed.  "Women  as  well  as  men  were  sometimes  carried  away 
by  this  desii-e  ;  for  example,  Theoctiate,  the  mother  of  Theo- 
dore Studita,  became  a  nun  in  middle  Ufe,  to  the  surprise  and 
consternation  of  her  friends  and  of  the  Empress  herself,  who 
wondered  that  a  lady  in  such  a  good  social  position  *  should 
abandon  the  world.  She  was,  however,  an  impulsive  woman, 
and  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  fasltionable 
among  ladies  of  rank  to  get  them  to  a  nunnery. 

The  parents  of  Theoctiste  and  Plato  were  victims  of  the 
great  plague,  and  the  children  wore  left  orphans  at  an  early 
age.  I'lato  was  trained  to  be  a  notary  and  was  employed  as  a 
secretary  by  a  relatiuu  who  held  the  impurtaut  office  of  general 
logothete.  But  he  soon  embi-aced  monastic  life,  and  became 
the  abbot  or  hcgumeuoa  of  the  monastery  of  Saccudion,  situ* 
ated  beside  Mount  Olympus  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia."  At 
the  time  of  the  general  synod  of  Nicaea  he  visited  Constantin- 
ople and  stayed  with  his  sister  Theoctiste,  who  had  married 
Photinus,  a  minister  of  rank.  The  spiritual  personality  of 
Plato  inlluencod  so  profoundly  not  only  liis  nephews  but  his 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  that  they  all  determined  to  enter  im- 
mediately upon  tlic  more  excellent  way  of  life.  So  Photlnus 
and  Theoctiste  (to  the  surprise  of  her  fashionable  friends), 
along  with  their  family,  induding  a  girl  and  three  boys,  of 
whom  one  was  the  famous  Theodore,  left  Constantinople 
together  and  aettled  in  a  country  retreat  which  belonged  to 
them,  named  Boskytion.  This  domain,  not  far  from  the  mon- 
astery of  Saccndion,  was  enclosed  nt  one  end  by  a  crescent  of 
trees,  and  overlooked  a  pleasant  breezy  plain  which  stretched 
below ;  an  expanse  of  transparent  water  enhanced  its  delights. 
But,  best  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants,  it  afforded  "  quiet 
to  those  who  dwelled  in  it,  to  be  alone  with  God  and  at  rest 
from  the  senses."  Here  Theodore  became  a  monk  and  engaged 
in  hard  agricultural  work,  like  a  common,  farm  labourer,  not, 


*  Her  nioc*  Thwxlote  wu  the  nuid 
of  hoDoar  wlirtm  Coiutaiitiup  msrrivil. 
^  It    U    reUt«d     tbM     Plato    not 


only  excliicted  women  fnm  his  mon- 
iutt«ry,  but  b«DU]iiMi  vnu  renwle 
aiiitutls. 
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however,  neglecting  his  studies.'     We  are  told  that  he  wj 
veiy  zealous  to  reform  monastic  corruption,  and  tliis  desire 
doubtless  felt  by  maiiy  men  of  his  rank*  who  liecame  uoukl 
from  purely  disiotorestcd   motives,  and  led   blameless    livei 
Such  men,  of  high  breeding  and  good  education,  must  hare 
produced  incalculable  effects  by  their  example  and  influence 
in  keeping  personal  morality  at  a  relatively  high  point;  and  it^ 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  tliis  way  the  political  decay  involvf 
in    the    monastic   system    was    to    some    extent    neutralised,^ 
When  Theodore  iu  later  years  was  appointed  abbot  of  th* 
monastery    of    Studion    {whence    he    derived    his    dlstinctivi 
name  Studitca),  ho  introduced  the  practice  of  mechanical  worl 
among  tlie  bretliren  ;   every  one  learned  a  trade;  some  were' 
builders,  some  weavers,  some  brouzesmiths,  some  ropemakers» 
otbei's  shoemakei'S.      Many  new  Iiouses,  organised  on  a  simi] 
system,    were    founded    thronghont    the    Empire   by    Stndit 
monks. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  more   austere,  uo  one  more  uncom- 
promisingly  militant  against  the  instincts  of  the  senses,  than 
the   mouk  and  liistoriaii  Theophanes,^  who,  while  tlic  other 
ecclesiastics  proceeded  to  the  council  of  Nicaea  on  splendid 
horses  and  in  tine  array,  rode  thither  on  an  ass,  clothed  in  a, 
hair  gannent.     He  was  one  of  those  divine  men,  says  his  frlenc 
and  biographer  Theodore,  the  example  of  whose  lives,  like  st 
appearing  after  a  storm   to  sea-tossed  merchants,  bring  men' 
safe  to  port      He  had  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  spent 
on  charitable  works,  and  a  kinsman  who  did  not  wish  that  th< 
proi>erty  shoidd  leave  the  family  complained  of  the  matter  to^ 
T-eo  IV.     The  Emperor  tlireatened  Theophanee  with  the  loss 


'  Eii  fiiTourito  author  wu  Si.  BasU, 
and  he  eopeciilly  iti<1ight«(l  in  BnAil'.<) 
book  oa  mtinasticisin. 

'"*  The  senate  in  the  eighth  cwntury 
liBtl  mticli  tha  Bnme  funL-tion?  oa  in 
the  fifth.  Its  actiritlM,  like  those  of 
the  Aiiglo-Sfixoti  witoiiagcmot,  <lu- 
i>en<leHj  innch  oq  the  cLnnicter  of  th« 
Emperftr.  They  were  Kenermlly  limiI>Hl 
to  faroialitios,  ntteiiuiDg  cereiuouies, 
L-tc.  ;  but  in  crises  the  senate  hul  a 
L^iiEiHtitutiunBl  right  to  act,  aa  in  the 
cow  of  tba  demiltiou  of  Hcnclooas 
anil  Mxrtino.  It  \k  iiDcpdaiu  nhothiT 
the  jtiiiiciftl  functioua  aBsigccU  to 
tlio   eonate   by    JuHtinian    wrr»    still 


exercised  by  it  in  the  cigfalh  rciiturj.] 
M.  I^rivam  writM  \Lt  Sttkot  Roma^^ 
depuia  J>iMiiiim,  1888,  p.  S24),  *■  Id^ 
comme  k  Rome  on  dcriue  plutOt  qu'oan 
uo  saint  aur  1e  fait  Taction  du  tt^uati 
lea  textea  ae  la  luontreut  gatan  que 
IwiiT  Ics  elections  ioinenaleA  ot  li 
»[fiun!s  r^igimsBS."  To  wliat  extent 
the  KmperoTa,  i.g.  Ixn  III  and 
smi,  vera  want  to  consult  the  aonat 
W3  cannot  utoq  Rucas, 

'  Sou  of  IftaAcaudTbeodote.  'WTien 
he  was  three  years  old  bis  father  died. 
Hn  wiia  A  meml^r  of  the  corps  of  stra- 
torra  in  the  mfru  of  Lro  IV,  anil  oftcr- 
wnni.1  receired  the  dignity  of  spatbAt. 
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of  bis  eyes  if  he  jicraiated  iu  bis  irratiouol  uuworldliness,  aiicl 
sent  him  on  business  to  Cyzicus,  in  order  to  entangle  him  if 
.poeaiblo  lu  the  things  of  this  life.  Bat  the  deaths  of  both 
the  Kmperor  and  the  ihasatiefied  relation  soon  relieved  Theo- 
phanea  from  such  vexatious  constraint,  and  he  retired  with  his 
wife  Lo  the  island  Kalouuesos,  where  he  built  a  monastery. 
The  "ivife  of  this  saint  was  wife  only  in  name,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  wedding  night  is  curious  and  edifying.  He  treated 
his  bride  to  a  discourse  on  the  sjui-itunl  necessity  of  unsullied 
purity ;  they  ajjreed  that  they  would  never  contaminate  them- 
selves by  physical  uuiou ;  and  the  lady  remained  for  ever 
a  maiden,  vvfi^yrj  r  avvfi^o<;  irapBivo^  t  airdp&evoii.  At 
the  moment  when  they  undertook  the  chaste  engagement 
they  were  aware  of  a  .savour  of  sweet  spices  which  filled 
the  whole  house,  a  miraculous  token  vouchsafed  of  celestial 
approval ;  tliis  touch  reminds  us  of  the  mystic  odours  iu  the 
legend  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

It  has  been  already  remarketl  that  Constantinople  was 
becoming  ever  more  and  more  a  Greek  city,  and  that  its  Greek 
character  was  greatly  increased  by  the  coiisequeuc«3  of  the 
plague.  At  the  same  time,  its  streets  swarmed  with  num- 
bers of  wholly  Graccised,  half  Graecised,  or  utterly  barbarous 
foreigners,  especially  Armenians  and  Slavonians.^  The  import- 
ance of  the  Armenian  element  is  indicated  by  the  nimiber  of 
Amieuiaus  who  held  govemorabips  in  the  Empire ;  for  example, 
Artavasdos,  the  son-in-law  of  Leo  III,  was  an  Armenian.^ 
A  Slavonic  clergyman,  Nicetas,  was  made  Patriarch,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  Tliomas  the  Slavonian  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  time  and  welbiigh 
ascended  the  throne.  A  stor)'  is  told,  by  a  late  writer,  of  the 
Patriarch  Nicetas,  that  when  reading  a  chapter  of  the  New 
Testament  he  pronounced  the  niune  'MuTBatov  as  if  it  were  a 
quadrisyllable,  MarBdiov.     AVhen  some  one  present  corrected 


^  Th«re  wvn  also  <lunbcl«M  a  good 
many  Jowk,  but  by  the  law  (cf.  £uoffa, 
titl«  0)  HellriiM,  .TewK,  nnd  heretics 
wen  diaqiuUfied  from  civil  and  tniii- 
tATT  aerriee. 

■The  Emperor  Philippicus  wna  an 
Ann«niAii,  and  at  the  bc^onins  of  the 
ninth  ct'Dtury  an  Armeiiian,  Loo  V, 
aacended  the  throne.    See  ibort,  p.  4S2. 


Tbcrc  scorn  to  bare  beeu  iniuiy  Annco- 
ian  colonics  in  Thnc«,  aa  i»  prornl  by 
Dumerona  Anii«nian  iascriptiaiia  dis- 
covered there  by  U.  A.  Dumont,  cf. 
Batnband,  L'trnpin  grte  au  ttianiwu 
siieU,  p.  147  (also  Mr.  Toxer's  nato  on 
Ftnlny,  ii.  228).  AimeDion  origin  haa 
becD  claiiuud  for  Basil  I.,  bat  it  secmi 
more  likely  that  ha  waa  a  Sl&w. 
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him  he  indignantly  cried,  "  Don't  be  silly ;  my  soul  utterly 


triph 


"I 


abhors  diphthongs 

If  newspapers  had  been  publiahe*!  at  Constantinople  in 
the  eighth  century,  columns  of  court  news  and  columns  of 
church  news  would  have  occupied  most  space.  Almost  evety 
week,  and  often  more  than  once  a  week,  there  would  have 
been  a  description  of  some  elaborate  ceremonial  processioiL  It 
wonid  be  tedious  to  go  into  the  details  of  these  ceremonies,^ 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  archaeology  mther  than  of 
hiator)',  and  we  may  go  on  to  glance  at  the  functions  nf  the 
prefect  of  the  city  and  the  quaestor,'  the  two  officials  who  had 
most  to  do  with  the  police  control  and  maintenance  of  order 
in  Constantinople,  and  whose  names  remind  us  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  lioman  history. 

Next  to  llie  Emperor  himself,  the  prefect  of  the  city  was  the 
greatest  mati  in  Byzantium.  He  was  the  supreme  judge,  not 
only  inside  the  walls,  but  for  one  hundred  miles  beyond  them. 
T>et  us  enter  his  court  and  see  what  sort  of  cases  used  to  come 
Iwefore  him.  At  one  time  it  was  a  slave — it  must  not  be 
thought  that  Christianity  had  entirely  blotted  out  slavery  * — 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church  and  pleaded  that  he  had 
paid  the  money  for  his  freedom  and  had  not  been  emaucipated ; 
at  anotiier  time  it  was  a  poor  patron  who  claimed  to  receive 
support  from  his  former  slaves,  who  had  been  manumitted. 
The  prefect  was  often  obliged  to  "  teach"  {ffaxftpovl^eiv)  by 
threat*  or  flogging  freedmen  who  ventured  to  treat  with  con- 
tumely or  scant  courtesy  their  patrons,  or  patrons*  wives  or 
children ;  if  a  freedman  went  Ui  the  length  of  informing  or 
conspiring  against  his  old  master,  he  was  beaten  with  clubs  and 
tonsured,  his  freedom  was  cancelled,  and  he  was  handed  over 
to  his  patron.  Probably  one  of  the  commonest  misdemeanours 
was  the  malversation  by  guardians  of  their  wai-ds'  property. 


1  Olycftfl,  p.  iS4. 

'  Our  tnam  source  Tor  tho  court  car- 
niooiivi  i«  tho  treatiiK  of  CtinHtantine 
Porphyrogenaetos,  rf«  Cturi-moniis. 

'  Tlieir  dntaofl  &re  described  in  tho 

*  llio  Ecloga  proTu  that  iUtu  mro 
still  iiiitnL-rouH  nntl  alsTfiryA  rocogniMd 

iitatihition,  ilthough  teiKliiig  to  dis. 
ap|K-j>r,  of.  Fiii]*y,  ii.  220,  221.  Finliy 
quote*  •  powigo  from  ThwKlore  3ta- 


I  proof  of  the  iuipiovtd  phil 
AQtliTopy  of  enlifbtoDed  men 


dlu,  "  as  a 

the  ioonoclaat  {i«riod":  "A.  tnon 
ought  uot  to  powcsB  a  slave,  ii«itb«r 
for  hu  ovm  service,  nor  for  the  service 
of  hU  inoiiastt'^,  nor  for  tho  culture  of 
itH  luids  ;  for  a  elavo  U  a  man  made 
^f\cr  thu  iiitago  of  God,"  Theodore 
adds,  howover,  "  and  thU,  Uko  mnr- 
riftge,  it)  oRif  aUowahle  to  tlioae  liviag 
a  secular  life. " 
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It  was  considered  a  crime  to  hire  out  a  sla%*e  for  prostitution, 
on  the  principle  apparently  of  preventing,  not  cruelty  to 
animals,  but  the  corruption  of  liumRn  souls ;  and  the  prefect 
was  supposed  to  interfere.  It  devolved  upon  the  prelect  to 
provide  for  fair  dealingn  in  the  exchange  and  for  fair  prices 
in  the  meat  market ;  and  it  was  his  duty  also  to  p^cse^^'e  dis- 
cipline in  the  streets  and  at  the  public  games,  fur  whicli  pur- 
pose he  had  soldiers  under  him.  He  possessed  the  power  of 
excluding  any  individual  from  the  city  or  from  any  pai-t  of  it, 
from  tmding  in  it  or  from  attending  a  sliow,  from  practising  a 
profession  in  it,  and  ho  could  impose  all  these  disabilities  either 
temporarily  or  permanently.  Thus  the  office  of  prefect  still 
combined  judicial  with  executive  functions. 

Some,  however,  of  the  duties  which  in  a  modem  aUte, 
where  there  is  a  strict  pcJice  control,  would  Iw  discharged  by 
that  department,  devolved,  not  upon  the  prefect,  but  upon  the 
quaestor.  For  the  quaestor  liad  power  over  all  strangers  so- 
journing in  the  city,  whencesoever  they  came  and  of  whatso- 
ever sex  or  profession  they  were, — even  over  clerks,  monks,  and 
nnns.  It  was  his  business  to  inquire  who  each  was,  whence 
he  came,  and  what  he  wanted,  and  to  take  care  that  if  he 
sought  redress  he  should  obtain  it,  in  order  that  he  might 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  hie  home.  For  provincials 
were  not  allowed  to  stay  in  the  capital  or  visit  it  whenever 
they  liked ;  they  were  only  tolerated  there  when  they  sought 
redress  for  injury  or  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  Emperor.' 

The  general  law  laid  down  by  Justinian^  was  tliat  if  the 
qaaestor  found  any  one  witliin  the  walls  of  Byzantium  who 
was  neither  gainiug  his  livelihood  by  a  trade  or  profession  nor 
concerned  in  a  lawsuit,  ho  was  to  be  sent  out  of  the  city,  if  he 
were  not  a  native;  if  he  were  a  native  and  an  able-bodied 


1  Faniieni  were  especially  diftcoungBd 
from  lva\-ing  thvir  bniis  and  oomin^  tu 
the  city  ;  y«t  tl)«7  were  oft«n  obliged 
to  oome  when  tlicir  lirnJs  refiiM>il  to  ]itiy 
whit  th«y  owed  them  for  iiroduco. 
Whenevvr  tlii;  nnjiL^t  InnU  triou  to  take 
•drtDtase  oftlie  law's  delays  and  there- 
by detain  tlie  plaintiSis  in  the  capital, 
tA«  qonestor  was  entitled  to  uk  Eburt 
and  severe  mwarei,  and  dispeoM  with 
legal  forntBlitics.  Tho  position  of  tho 
&rm«n,  v«wf>7ol,  in  the  vlgbth  centuiy 
hoa  befto  dnwribied  above,  p.  419.    The 


foUowinj!  lav  from  the  N£^i  VnapytKit 
(LvuncUvius,  ii.  p.  2S7)  will  show 
how  Tree  tbey  were  from  anything  Uk« 
acrfduiu ;  it  iimteutaan  instnictiTe  oott* 
tnut  to  the  laws  atcrat  tbe  CoJmaXtts  iu 
thft  nodefl  of  TheodoidiiA  atid  Jufitinian. 

oJ  t4  dijft&ria  iwturovjiffoi  (the  offictre 
of  the  iisc)  Tpvyilrwaaf  rif   iypAr^  nii 

•  Korel  xcix.  (ed.  Zacharia). 
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man,  he  waa  to  be  enrolled  among  the  public  workmen, 
placed  in  a  bakery,  or  employed  as  a  garden  labourer,  or  hai 
some  (ither  occupation  assigned  to  him;  in  case  he  ileclined  t^ 
work,  he  was  to  be  expelled  from  the  city.     On  the  other  hanc 
anch  aa  were  maimed  or  old  were  to  be  gently  dealt  wil 
Besides  these  functions  the  quaestor  had  a  judicial  ofRce 
small  scope ;  a  certain  kind  of  cases  came  before  him.  uamel 
those  of  forgery  and  false  coinage. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  two  reasons  assij^ed,  in  the" 
eighth-century  handbook  of  law,  for  the  strict  prevention  of 
idleness  in  Constantinople.  The  first  is  that  idleness  leads  to 
crime,  and  hence  for  self-protection  the  State  is  justified  in 
discountenancing  it  The  second  is  tliat  it  is  unfair  that  strong 
men  should  live  by  the  consumption  of  the  superfluity  of  tlie 
labour  of  others,  because  that  superfluity  is  owed  to  the  weak. 
The  duty  of  supportiog  the  weak  is  one  of  the  christian  ideas 
that  had  long  since  been  recognised  by  custom,  and  had  already 
penetrated  into  civil  law. 

The  emploj-ment*  specially  instanced  as  open  to  a  man  wl 
wanted  work  are  worth  noting.^  We  ore  reminded  that,  besidi 
the  ine\*itable  staff  of  public  workmen,  who,  in  a  city  like 
Ijyzantiuui,  where  fires  were  irequeut  and  earthquakes  no^^ 
uncuiinmm,  had  much  to  do  beyond  the  repairs  necessitated  b^^| 
the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  the  State  also  supported  multitudes'^ 
of  bftkera,  as  the  panis  ei  cirtxnse^  were  a  survival  of  antiquity, 
that  lasted  long  into  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  we  are  taught  thi 
the  gardens,  to  which  we  sometimes  meet  casual  references  ii 
the  historians,  were  not  the  property  of  private  citizens,  hi 
were  parks  for  the  people,  kept  up  at  the  State's  expense. 

Little  can  be  gleaned   from  our  sources  as  to  the  det 
of  the  daily  life   of  the  educated  lay  classes.     We  get 
glimpses  into  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  countesses,  archoni 
or  hypatosses^;  all  we  can  say  with  confidence  is  that  religioi 
filled  a  relatively  large  portion  of  daily  life,  and,  as  at 
other  periods,  this  applies  especially  to  women.    We  might  have 
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•  Novel  xax.  (etl.  ZA«haria). 

'  The  wives  of  tbo  otticiala  received 
ttipJr  liunbAncln'  titles  vith  femmine 
t4!rnnniitioiiH  (aa  in  CDnimiiy — Gcncr- 
&]in,  M^orin,  I'ropL'SBtiritij  oic.)  Letter 
115  or  TocoJuru  of  Studioa  isiuldrcssod 


to  rlie  "  tunnarchf-M  of  HoIIm,"  to  i 
»oIc  ti«r  for  the  deith  of  i  ■on  kUlcil  iu 
war.  Ill  letter  396  we  moet  Eudocio.  a 
canditatess,  mid  in  217  tbo  wif«  oftlio 
hrpatos  Demetrius  ia  called  hypaten 
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conjectured  with  subjective  certainty  that  the  monks  in  tlicir 
resistance  to  iconoclasm  found  firm  allies  in  the  female  sex, 
even  if  we  did  not  possess  direct  confinnatory  evidence.  Nor 
is  it  insignificant  tliat  a  woman  headed  the  reaction.  But 
although  the  women,  like  the  monk»,  had  much  to  answer  for 
in  fostering  and  transmitting  superstition,  there  were  doubtless 
many  enlightened  inotliers  who  could  educate  without  tainting 
their  children's  minds. 

There  is  evidence  that  weddings  had  still  a  i'escennine 
flavour,  and  the  customs  of  licentious  antiquity  *  had  not  been 
entirely  abolished.  IJut  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  was 
not  at  this  period  more  of  that  which  miglit  reasonably  oflend 
a  delicate  or  seriously  religions  nature  than  there  was  at  mar- 
riagt:  festivities  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  not  so  long  ago. 

A  few  interesting  traits  are  related  about  the  domestic  life 
of  Theoctiste,  whoso  acquaintance  the  reader  has  already  made, 
by  her  son  Theodore.^  She  was  a  considerate  mistress  to  her 
servants ;  she  allowed  them  not  only  bread,  wine,  and  lard, 
but  on  feast  days  treated  them  to  fresh  meat,  condiments, 
and  fowl.'  But  nature  had  given  her  a  quick  temper,  and 
being  an  orphan  she  had  not  been  taught  to  keep  it  under 
control.  Consequently  she  used  often  to  fly  into  a  passion 
and  box  the  ears  of  her  maids ;  but  when  she  became  cool 
again  she  would  retire  to  her  bedi-oom  and  strike  her  own 
cheeks  to  punish  herself  for  her  want  of  self-restrainL  She 
need  then  to  call  the  injured  maid  and  ask  her  pardon. 

The  material  splendours  and  the  literary  and  scientific 
culture  which  had  begun  to  distinguish  the  court  of  the  Ab- 
lasid  caliphs  in  their  new  city  on  the  Tigris  were  well  known 
and  reported  with  exaggerations  at  Byzantium,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  produced  any  A'isible  influence  on  Byzantine 
life  nntil  tlie  reign  of  Theophilus.  Abu  l*jafar  Manssur,  the 
founder  of  Bagdad,  had  intended  the  place  rather  as  a  »trong 
military  fortress — to  control  Kufa  on  the  one  side  and  Chor- 
asau  on  the  other — than  as  a  rich  and  luxurious  capital. 
This  caliph  was  miserly,  even  mean,  in  his   habits,  dressed 


1  AlloJed  to  by  Tbeodoro  Stud,  in 
bia  FjxTurai  Oration,  on  hit  Motkfr ; 
Uigne,   voL  99,  p.  885,  lufii  ri  6itiia 
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shabbily,  and  was  disinclined  to  pageantiy  and  pomp.  Ho  did' 
not  encourage  poetry  and  he  abhorred,  niuaic ;  a  story  ia  told 
that  on  one  occasion,  hearing  a  slave  playing  a  tambourine,  hoJ 
ordered  tlie  instrument  to  be  broken  ou  the  player's  bead. 
But  he  encouraged  all  positive  sciences,  histor}*,  law,  grammar, 
and  natural  science ;  under  him  flourished  Chalil  the  groat 
student  of  literature,  and  Alohammed  Ibn  Ishak  the  father  of 
Arabic  history.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  tliat  most  of  the 
learned  meu  were  of  Persian  nationality,  and  Chalid,  the  archi- 
tect of  Bagdad,  was  a  Persian.  The  elevation  of  the  Abbasid 
dynasty  and  the  translation  of  the  centre  of  the  empire  to  the 
Tigris  were  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  Persian  intlucnce^ 
wbicli  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  growth  of  Armeniaik 
influence  in  the  Koman  Empire. 

It  was  Manssnr's  son  Mahdi,  whose  character  in  all  resjiects 
contrasted  with  that  of  liis  father,  that  originated  the  splendour! 
and  luxury  for  which  Ba[»dad  soon  became  famous  throughout] 
the  world.     The  care  for  luxurious  comfort  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  incident  that    ice  was    sent  to   Mecca  in  September 
when   tlie  caliph  was  visiting  the  holy  city.     "  The  capital, 
continually  increasing  in  size,"  writes  Weil,  "soon  became  a 
centre  for  all  the  rich  and  noble  men  of  the  realm ;  music  and 
song,  which  in  the  reign  of  Manssur  were  condemned  to  silence, 
resounded  in  the  streets  ;  scholars  and  poeU  were  drawn  to  the 
court  and  rewarded  with  royal  iKiunty  ;  ever)*thiug  was  dona 
to  support  commerce  and  industry ;  postal  arrangements  con-1 
nectcd  the  capital  with  all   parts  of  the  empire ;    and  great 
pilgrimages  were  organised,  with  a  luxury  and  lavish   munifi- 
cence of  which  all  the  poor  from  Bagdad  to  Mecca  profited ;  i 
a  special  divan  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  blind."     Thus 
the  reign  of  Mahdi  was  mai'ked  by  a  gi-eat  reaction  against  the 
stem  parsimony   of  his  father ;    and    the    cruel    Harun,  the 
famous  hero  of  flattering  romances,  followed  the  example  of  j 
Malidi  in  l>eautifying  Bagdad  and  making  his  court  attractiva] 
by  luxury  and  culture.* 

The  court  of  New  Kome,  from  its  foundation  by  Constantine, 
was  characterised  by  many  oriental  features  derived  from  Persia. 

'  A  picturcgqne  ncconnt  of  Bugdad  volume  as  "  La  vie  tiyuntins  au  vi* 

bu  b«m  written  hy  M.  A.   Marraat.  si^clc."    Ho  noticM  tliat  tho  duKdniC- 

Thilltady  !■  entitled  "BaKxIadaoii!)  Ifs  girlx   ftt    ItagiUJ  corresfwuded  to 

Khalile*,   and  U  pnbluhea  in  tb«  same  betaim  of  Bynmtium. 
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In  dress,  for  example,  tlie  tiara  aud  the  skaramangion  (state 
robe),  the  profuse  use  of  ornaments,  were  imitated  from  Persian 
castoms.  In  each  succeeding  century  there  was  doubtless  a 
marked  increase  in  the  distance  uf  B)'zauttne  life  from  old 
Greek  aud  early  christian  simplicity,  and  in  approximation  to 
oriental  richness.  The  rich  men  of  Constantinople  wore  gold 
and  jewels  on  their  shoes  ^;  the  floors  of  their  houses  shone 
with  glazed  tiles.  For  the  vessels  of  domestic  use  a  simple 
and  beautiful  fonn  no  longer  sufficed,  they  were  overlaid  witli 
heavy  gold  leaf.  This  delight  in  rich  and  shoTi-y  material 
naturally  travelled  to  western  Europe,  which  in  all  auch 
matters  revered  Constantinople  from  afar,  and  relics  at  Aacheu 
show  how  Byzantine  ornamentation  iuQuenced  art  at  the  court 
of  Charles.  We  must  not  think  of  comparing  the  luxury  and 
opnlence  that  marked,  daily  life  at  Byzantium  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  old  Komaiis,  like  LucuUus  or  the  rich  men  described 
by  Horace  and  Martial.  Such  colossal  splendour  is  a  thing 
quite  distinct  from  the  diffusion  of  oriental  luxury  on  a  small 
scale;  aud  the  Iiouses  of  rich  men  at  Constantinople  in  the 
eighth  centurj'  resembled  in  point  of  opulence  the  mansions 
of  wealthy  merchants  nowadays  rather  than  the  palaces  of  the 
old  Koman  aristocrats  and  bankers.  Tn  the  first  place,  people 
were  not  so  enormously  rich ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
spirit  of  the  established  religion  seems  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  suppressing  tendencies  to  extra\'agant  display.  Men  did 
not  think  of  lavishing  fortunes  on  banquets  of  inordinate 
costliness ;  vohiptuous  carouses,  celebrated  in  a  showy  and 
expensive  manner,  would  have  been  considered  a  scandal  and 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  society,"  Many  unkind  things  were 
aaid  of  Constautine  V  because  he  kept  a  merry  table,  and  yet 
we  never  hear  it  hinted  that  he  wasted  money  on  luxury  or 
display. 

The  East  was  a  country  of  fables  aud  romances  as  well  as 


'  Wi  kara  from  the  "  Vit*  TaruU" 
{Ada.  Sanui..  Fob.  xxlii..  p.  &7ft]  th«t 
TMWflus  waa  obliged  to  correct  tnd 
eoofine  irithin  decent  litnitii  the  laxtin* 
dispbyed  by  tlic  clervy  ia  Iheir  dres§. 
OannantB  of  silk  ana  jprdlea  of  j:;old 
■ecnied  answinly  pxtra>-Bgaiico  to  a 
Pltriarch  who  uwd  to  dijtribuio  clothes 
to  the  poor  in  a  coM  vti»t4-r  (p.  6S0). 

*  Tb«  raader  msy  remember  bow  in 


tha  nign  of  PbiliupicuB  the  Bulf^rians 
■iir|iriMit  oil  the  aliore  uf  the  I^iiihoraa 
%  wcddtDg  I<arty,  nrovided  tritti  rich 
paraphernalia  for  leasting,  yistMit  rt 
i^ofaioct  Ktd  ta^i\rcTiT9VT  ipiorcvs 
(v-edding  breakfast)  fttr^  woik{\w  koI 
\<Ma~7T  dTMTvn/^  (Tbeoph.  0201  A.M.) 
Apyvpow  WT  r\f itfTor  xai  SKtiff  oAt  6\lyn 
(Niceph.  p.  48}.  Here  there  wu  Docking 
extraordinaiy. 
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of  material  splendour,  and  here  we  come  to  an  important  field 
in  which  it  influenced  Europe.  Novels  and  stories  oompooed 
by  indi\'idual8  are  in  their  nature  an  ephemeral  branch 
of  literature;  and  of  the  numbers  that  were  diaseminat-ed ^^ 
in  the  Middle  Ages  comparatively  few  have  survived,  We^| 
have  many  tales  in  Italian  or  French,  which  came  from  ^* 
Byzantine  and  ultimately  from  oriental  sources,  but  of  which  , 
neither  the  oriental  original  nor  the  Byzantine  intermediate 
form  remain.  These  stories  reached  the  West  in  various 
ways,  by  southern  Italy,  by  the  exarcliate  while  it  lasted, 
and  by  Venice.  The  caliphate  of  Cordova  in  later  times  was 
a  ctMitru  for  their  diffusion.  But  iu  this  place  we  need  not 
pursue  a  subject  on  which  we  have  no  direct  evidence  at 
such  an  early  date,  and  I  shall  merely  speak  of  the  story 
of  Barloam  and  Josaphat,  which  doubtless  reached  Europe 
in  the  eighth  century,  even  if  it  was  not  \vritten  in  Greek 
by  Julm  of  Damascus,  as  is  usually  stated.  The  tale  under- 
went four  translations  or  adaptations.  The  Indian  original 
was  rendered  into  Pehlevi,  the  Pehlevi  into  Syriac,  the  Syriac 
into  Greek,  and  the  Greek  into  Latin ;  whence  Gennan  and 
French  versions  of  the  story  wcie  composed. 

No  one  can  read  Barlaam  arid  Josaphai  without  being  struck 
by  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  life  of  Buddha.  The 
heatheu  lather  of  Josaphat  in  vain  takes  every  precaution  to 
liiuder  the  decree  of  destiny  or  providence  that  hia  sou  was  to 
become  a  Christian,  and  Barlaam  converts  the  yoimg  prince, 
whose  soul,  being  "  naturally  christian,"  was  easily  determmed 
to  abjure  the  things  of  this  world  and  aspire  to  the  ideal  of 
monasticism.  The  discourses  of  Barlaam,  which  convince  the 
prince  of  the  new  doctrine,  are  rich  in  oriental  similes  and 
metaphors,  but  the  exposition  seems  to  have  been  worked  up 
anew  and  adapted  for  the  Byzantine  world  by  the  Greek 
monk  John,  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  who  brought  the 
"  edifying  atorj'  "  {tffropla  i^ir;^Qn^fXjj9)  from  India  to  the  Holy 
City.'     The  note  of  the  whole  tale  is  the  contrast  between  the 


*  The   hetu]ii)g  u :   ^k  -Hjf  iniirriflat 

Tpif  ■Hp  ayiaif  TriAtv  ttrrtitx,^fiaa  Ad 
'IiikIi'I'OL  fi-OfaxoO  ifSpdt  ti/aIov  koI 
ifixpivoii  fi.ori}%  rw  d^ioL-  ^i^a.'  iv  i  6 


pMKapid/r.  Ill  an  arUcIo  iu  tho  Codk 
ifwiiwrary  JUviev;,  July  1870,  Max 
Miitl'T  jtointvd  nut  the  rMenbUjtOGs  of 
tlijs  atoiy  with  tlte  life  of  Buddha,  u 
told  in  the  jMiUa  ViMant. 
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world  aiid  the  spirit, — tlie  transitory  and  the  abiding.  The 
world  ia  a«  a  city  where  a  new  king  is  elected  every  year,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  term,  when  he  is  at  the  height  of  cDJo^niicnt 
and  exj)ect8  tn  reign  for  ever,  the  citizens  dethrone  liini  and 
l>anish  him  naked  to  a  distant  island.  The  wise  man  will 
follow  the  example  of  tliat  rare  king,  who  prudently  thought 
of  the  future,  and  during  his  year's  reign  caused  the  treasures 
of  the  palace  to  be  conveyed  to  the  island  of  exile,  so  that 
when  he  was  sent  thither  his  wants  were  well  supplied.  But 
nothing  in  this  vein  is  bo  striking  as  the  allegory  of  the  man 
suspended  in  the  pit  —  a  picture  of  medieval  grotesqueness 
that  might  have  been  painted  by  Albrecht  Diirer.  A  man 
Heeing  from  an  unicorn  which  pursues  him,  stumbles  into  a  pit, 
but  rescues  himself  frcitn  falling  into  its  depths  by  grasping  a 
tree,  which  grew  on  the  margin,  and  supporting  his  feet  on  a 
jutting  ledge.  Kut  when  lie  looked  downward  he  saw  a  fiery 
terror  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  eager  to  devour  him ;  and  at 
the  roots  of  the  tree  he  saw  a  black  and  a  white  mouse  gnawing, 
whence  he  knew  that  his  supiwrt  must  soon  give  way  and 
precipitate  him  into  the  jaws  of  the  monster.  And  from  l^e 
ledge  on  which  his  feet  rested  ho  saw  the  beada  of  four  asps 
peeping  forth.  Then  turning  his  face  from  these  hornira  and 
looking  upwards  he  saw  a  drop  of  sweet  honey  distilling  from 
the  tree,  and  a  longing  for  the  sweetness  so  possessed  him 
that  the  things  below  were  soon  clean  out  of  mind.  The 
ttnicorn  from  which  the  man  runs  is  death;  the  pit  is  the 
world ;  and  the  tree  is  the  space  of  man's  life.  The  white  and 
black  mouse  which  nibble  at  the  roots  of  the  tree  are  day  and 
night ;  while  the  four  asps  represent  the  four  unstable  elements 
of  which  the  human  organism  is  built.  The  drop  of  honey  is 
the  pleasantness  of  the  sweets  of  this  world ;  the  fiery  dragon 
is  the  fearful  belly  of  hell.* 

An  attempt  was  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  idolater 
Theudas  (who  afterwards  burned  his  magic  bocks,  like  Cyprian), 
to  turn  away  Josaphat  from  his  ascetic  unworldUness  by 
the  temptation  of  beautiful  and  alluring  women.  As  with 
Buddha,  this  stratagem  was  ineffectual ;  Josaphat  was  foreanued. 
by  a  dream,  which  transported  his  imagination  to  a  pleasant 
plain  and  a  city,  where  he  saw  all  the  fascinations  of  beauty 

'  John  nf  DiinaactU,  vcl,  iii.  rJ.  Migne  (/^roldirui),  |i.  676. 
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and  pleasure,  and,  as  his  spirit  was  yielding  to  the  seductions, 
he  was  removed  thence  to  dark  and  dolorous  places,  where  the 
young  women  seemed  fouler  than  corruption.^  In  contrast  with 
the  asceticism  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  is  the  temperament  of 
the  king,  Josaphat's  father,  who  held  the  bright  pagan  view  of 
life,  which  accepts  cheerfully  and  securely  "  this  sweet  light 
and  the  pleasant  things  which  the  gods  gave  to  delight  us."  ' 

>  John  of  DunMciis,  rol.  iu.  ed.  Migne  {faiTtlogia\  p.  1149. 
)  Ih.  pp.  1089,  1091. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

CONCLUSION 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  treated  in  this  work  the 
universal  dominion  of  Eome  was  passing  away.  We  have 
seen  the  Empire  dismembered ;  we  have  seen  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  West  was  taken  and  the  East  was  left ;  and  we 
have  traced  the  history  of  nearly  four  centuries  in  which  the 
Roman  Empire,  no  longer  a  universal  mistress,  was  adminis- 
tered by  great  legislators,  great  warriors,  and  great  reformers, 
who  ruled  in  the  New  Home  on  the  Bosphorus  and  were  called 
by  the  same  title  as  Octavian  and  Trajan. 

If  the  idea  of  the  Roman  Empire  before  it  was  dismembered 
was  universal  dominion,  if  its  function  was  to  rule  the  peoples, 
regere  imperio  popuJos,  what  was  its  function,  it  may  be  asked, 
when  it  no  longer  represented  that  idea  of  universal  dominion  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  material 
and  moral  support,  the  political  and  spiritual  bulwark  of 
European  Christendom ;  it  represented  the  principle  of  cosmos. 
It  was  not  enough,  as  some  have  thought, — as  M.  Guizot  seems 
to  have  thought, — for  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  height  of  its 
greatness  to  give  once  for  all  a  principle  of  order  to  the  "  wild 
nations."  The  author  and  giver  of  the  principle  could  not 
be  discarded ;  like  the  God  of  Descartes,  the  Roman  Empire 
was  the  preserver  as  well  as  the  initiator  of  civilisation.  The 
view  of  the  historical  Anaxagoras,  who  attempts  to  explain 
European  development  by  a  prime  impulse  communicated 
once  for  all  by  the  Roman  Empire  ere  it  retreated  from  the 
shores  of  western  Europe,  and  who  regards  the  "Romaic" 
Empire  (if  he  does  not  call  it  by  some  more  disparaging  name) 
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as  B  superannuateJ  and  decrepit  survival,  is  a  view  which,  can 
as  little  satisfy  the  true  student  of  liistory  as  the  view,  which 
represented  Nous  as  the  prime  .arranger  of  the  elements  of  the 
world  and  then  laid  it  aside  as  unnecessary,  could  satisfy  the 
true  philosopher.  The  Roman  Empire  was  not,  as  many  would 
Iiave  it,  discarded  as  superannuated  wbeu  its  western  proviuces 
were  lost ;  its  existence  could  not  have  heen  dispensed  with  ; 
its  obliteration  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  cause  of  civilisation. 
The  "  wild  nations "  bad  not  yet  learned  more  tlian  the 
alphabet  of  their  lesson ;  and  if  they  disdained  a  mistress  in 
the  sense  of  a  queeu,  domina,  they  required  a  mistress  in  the 
sense  of  a  teacher,  -magbttra,  for  a  long  time  yet. 
^  In  the  first  place,  the  later  Itoman  Empire  was  the  bulwark 
/of  Europe  against  the  oriental  danger;  Maurice  and  Heradiua,* 
f  Constantino  IV  and  Leo  the  Isaurian  were  the  successors  of 
TTheniistocles  and  Africanus.  The  idea  of  European  Christendom, 
at  once  Teutonic  and  Koman,  making  common  cause  against 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  who,  if  their  progress  had  been  unresisted, 
would  have  made  the  world  stand  still,  lirst  appeared  clearly 
when  Aetius  and  Theodoric  fought  together  against  the 
champion  of  desolation  on  tlie  Mauriac  Plain.  But  from  that 
/time  forwanl  it  was  destined  that  tlia  Ruinana  should  perform 
^ alone  the  work  of  defending  Europe;  and  until  the  days  of 
the  crusades,  the  German  nations  did  not  combine  with  the 
Empire  against  the  common  foe.  Nor  did  the  Teutons,  by 
themselves,  achieve  any  success  of  ecumenical  importance 
against  non- Aryan  races.  I  may  be  reminded  that  Charles 
the  Great  exterminated  the  Avars;  but  that  was  after  tJiey 
had  ceased  to  be  really  dangerous.  When  there  existed  a 
truly  formidable  Avar  monarchy  it  was  the  lioman  Empire 
that  bore  the  brunt ;  and  yet  while  most  people  who  read 
liistory  know  of  the  Avar  war  of  Charles,  how  few  there  are 
who  have  ever  heard  of  Vriseus,  tlie  general  who  so  bravely 
warred  against  tlie  Avars  in  the  reign  of  I^faurice.  I  may  be 
reminded  that  Charles  Martel  won  a  great  name  by  victories 

liroji^ts  iu  \\\n  Weitl.  \\tt  eacc«nfti11y 
dcfcudiil,  both  by  arm*  and  hy  di- 
plonmcy,  tlie  eutern  frontier  againat 
tlio  greatest  tnonarch  who  rver  sat  on 
thi^  throne  of  tha  SaManida.  I  tliink 
tliifl  gnat  LUkirical  fact  ia  oft«u  lost 
tight  of. 


'  Wo  do  not  BSMoiata  tbo  namo  of 
Justinian,  liko  that  of  Ueraclitis,  trith 
tho  ikfouce  ofChristt-ntlom  a^ituit  the 
Porsinns  ;  for  Justinian  was  not  a  hero, 
a  Trarrior,  or  a  deliv&rer.  Dnt  wo  miuit 
not  UDJorvnlua  wliat  Justinian  did. 
WUIfl  ha  was  carrying  out  hfa  gnat 
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ia  southern  Gaul  over  the  Saracens ;  yet  those  successes  sink 
into  insignificance  by  the  side  ol'  the  achievement  of  bis  con-^ 
temjH)!^!^',  the  third  I^o,  who  held  the  gate  of  eastern  Kuropt' 
against  all  the  forces  which  the  Saracen  power,  then  at  its 
height,  could  muster.  Every  one  knows  about  the  exploits  of 
the  Frank ;  it  is  almost  incredible  Iiow  little  ia  known  of  the 
Koman,  Emperor's  defence  of  the  greatest  city  of  christian 
Europe,  in  the  quarter  where  the  real  danger  lay.  What 
should  we  say  of  the  knowledge  of  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  victory  of  the  western  Greeks  over  the  Punic  invaders 
of  Sicily,  and  had  never  heanl  of  the  battle  which  was  fought 
by  the  eastern  Greeks  at  Salamis  ?  The  same  remarks  might 
he  made  of  the  earlier  siege  of  Kew  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Constantino  IV,  when  the  armies  and  the  armaments  of 
Muaviah  were  driven  back  and  tlie  nations  of  the  West  acknow- 
ledged the  greatness  of  the  Koman  Emperor. 

In  later  centuries  the  chivalry  of  wcstcru  Europe  went 
forth  against  the  Moslem ;  but  the  crusades  whose  name  is 
30  familiar  were  of  far  less  moment  than  that  crusade  against 
the  fire-worehippers  which  was  fought  and  won  long  before  by 
the  fjuperor  Heraclius,  when  the  work  was  not  merely  to 
rescue  the  sanctuary  of  cliristian  sentiment  but  to  save  the 
centre  and  bulwark  of  the  christian  world.  For  in  the  days  of 
Heraclius  Constantinople  was  in  far  gieater  peril  than  in  the 
days  of  the  Comneni,  and  its  fall  in  the  seventh  century  would 
have  been  a  far  more  serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  Eurujiean 
civilisation  than  its  fall  in  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth. 

Uut,  in  the  second  place,  the  Empire  was  nmch  more  than 
the  military  guard  of  the  Asiatic  frontier ;  it  not  only  defendedV 
but  also  kept  alive  the  traditions  of  Greek  and  Homan.  culture./ 
We  cannot  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  presence  of  a  , 
biglily  civilised  state  for  a  system  uf  nations  which  were  as  1 
yet  only  beginning  to  be  civilified.     The  constant  intercourse  1 
of  the  Empire  with  Italy,  which  until  the  eleventh  centur}-  way 
partly  imi>erial,  and  with  southern  Gaul  and  Spain,  had  an 
incalculable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  West.    Venice, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  growth  of  west«m  culture,' 

'  It  Duy  be  noticed  Hperidlr  that  Laharte,  Handbook  of  the  Aria  of  the 
th«  «it  of  cUMiiinllin^  WHS  catriMl  fnm  Middlt  Ag«  nud  lienaiitntwe  (Eog. 
£i]rz«ntiuia  to  Limogcd  thniuglt  Venioo  ;     Tnui.),  p.  142. 
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was    for  u  lung  time  actually,  and   for  a  much  longer  time 
nominally,  a  city  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  learned  wliat  it 
Uiuglit  from  Byzantium.     The  Byzantine  was  the  mother  of 
/"the  Italian  scliool  of  painting,  as  Greece  in  old  days  had  been 
)  the  mistress  of  Home  in  the  Kne  arts ;  and  the  Byzantine  style  of 
/  architecture  has  had  perhaps  a  wider  iutlueuce  than  any  other, 
i    It  wa-i  to  New  Rome  that  Teutonic  kings  applied  when  they  needed 
\  men  of  learning,  and  thither  students  from  western  countries,  who 
\  desired  a  university  education,  repaired.    Nor  should  Englishmen 
forget  that  the  man  who  contributed  more  tliau  any  other  in- 
dividual to  the  makiug  of  the  English  Church,  both  by  ecclesi- 
astical organisation  and  by  the  training  of  the  clergy,  was  one 
born  in  Cilicia  and  educated  at  Athens,  one  wlio  in  his  youth  had 
rejoiced  in  the  glories  of  Hemclius  and  lamented  over  the  first 
conquests  of  the  .Saracen  invaders, — the  great  Theodore  of  Tarsus. 
/It  was,  moreover,  in  the  lands  ruled  by  New  Home  that  old 
>Hellenic  culture  and  the  monuments  of  Hellenic  literature  were 
Vpresen'ed,  as  in  a  secure  storehouse,  to  be  given  at  length  to 
/the  "  wild  nations"  when  they  had  been  sufficiently  tamed.    And 
/  in  their  taming  New  Rome  herself  played  an  indispensable  part. 
\  The  Justinianean  law,  which  still   interpenetrates   European 
V. civilisation,  was  a  product  of  New  Roma 

In  the  third  place,  the  Roman  Empire  for  many  centuries 

^rttirely  maintained   European  commerce.    This  was  a  circum- 

/stance  of  the  greatest  importance ;  hut  unfortunately  it  is  one 

I  of  those  facts  concerning  which  contemporary  historians  did 

Slot  think  of  leaving  record.s  to  posterity,     llic  fact  that  the 

coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors  were  used  throughout  Euroj>e  in 

the  Middle  Ages  speaks  for  itself.    To  Finlay  belongs  the  credit 

of  having  pointed  out  the  extent  of  the  commercial  activity 

of  Greeks  iu  the  Middle  Ages;  yet  even  stUl  the  old  error  is 

prevalent   which   regards   the    Saracens    as    commanding    the 

commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.*     The  mere  circumstance  that 

the  law  of  the  Mohammedans  forbade  the  lending  of  money  on 

interest  gave  the  Greeks  a  considerable  advantage.' 


*  For  ex*in|)lB,  in  s  loctutv  of  Dr.  R. 
von  Scala,  Ckt  dU  vieMigHen  Btsi^ 
wnq«n   ila   OritnUa   zmn   Ocddtntt   ia 

MiUtlalUrund  ^'tuvil^mKa,  1857)l 

'  Finlay,  HiMary  of  OrtetA,  toI.  ii.  p. 
212.     \V(!  may  say  with  Fiiilay  tliat  m 


tlic  KcviTDtlt,  ciKlilli,  Slid  followitu; 
ceDtnrin  "  ConitantiiioiJewH  u  much 
Hiiperior  to  every  city  ui  the  cirfltml 
world,  in  wealth  and  eomnicrce,  as 
Londnn  now  is  to  oUiar  European 
capitals "  {ib.) 
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In  the  fourth  place,  the  Koman  Empire  preserved  n  jc;Teat  ' 
idea  which  influenced  the  whole  course  of  western  Europeau    x 
history  down  to  the  present  day — the  idea  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
itself.     If  we  look  at  the  ecumenical  event  of  800  A.U.  from^ 
wide  point  of  view,  it  really  resolvea  itself  into  this :   Ne* 
Rome  bestowed  upon  the  western  nations  a  great  idea,  which 
moulded  and  ordered  tlieir  future  history;  she  gave  back  to 
Old  Rome  the  idea  which.  Old  Rome  had  bestowed  ujion  her 
live  centuries  before.     In  point  of  actual  fact,  of  course,  the 
title  of  Emperor  was  usurfied ;  but  the  immediate  accidents  of 
the  transaction  do  not  alter  the  general  truth,  that  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  integrity  of  New 
Rome  there  would  have  been  no  Western  Roman  Empire ;  if 
Constantinople  and  the  Empire  had  fallen,  the  imperial  idea 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  whirl  of  the  "  wild  nations."    It  iaX 
to  New  Home  that  Europeans  really  owe  thanks  for  the  establish- J 
meut  of  the  principle  and  the  system  which  brouglit  law  anu 
order  into  the  political  relations  of  the  West. 

Of  the  incalculable  services  which  tlie  Roman  Empire 
ntinued  to  perform  for  Europe  and  Christendom  after  the 
year  800  aj».  it  does  not  devolve  upon  me  to  speak  here;  tlie 
diffusion  of  culture  and  Christianity  among  the  southeni  and 
eastern  Slaves,  the  missions  of  St.  Methodius  and  St.  Cyril,  all 
that  Russia  owes  to  New  Rome,  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,"  as  it  may  fairly  be  called. 

From  the  tifth  century,  when  Rome  on  the  Tiber  ceased 
to  be  an  imperial  capital,  until  the  fifteenth,  when  Rome  on 
the  Bosphorus  fell,  the  Empire  continued  to  represent  the 
principle  of  civiKsation  ;  for  a  great  part  of  tliat  time  it  W( 
the  bulwark  of  Europe.  Rhilosopheis  know  that  change~i8 
inconceivable  without  a  principle  of  permanence,  and  cusmoe 
impossible  without  on  idea ;  and  historians  must  recognise  tliat 
the  development  of  the  German  untiona  in  the  West,  by  which 
from  a  state  of  almost  primitive  barbarity  they  attained  so  soon 
to  a  highly  complex  dvilisatiou,  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  their  midst.  Such  was  the. 
function  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Europe ;  it  represented  the 
principle  of  stability,  and  was  a  perpetual  link  between  the 
present  and  the  past— a  permanent  background,  we  might  say, 
n  a  theatre  of  changes  and  commotions.     With  the  name  of 
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/Borne,  whether  borne  by  Romani  or  by  Bomaioi,  were  indis- 
/  solubly  joined  the  ideas  of  law  and  culture  (dvUitas),  and  in 
I  the  days  of  the  Othos  or  of  the  Earlings,  as  in  the  dajs  of 
\  Alaric,  the  true  Eoman  Empire  deserved  and  commanded  the 

respect  of  the  wild  peoples ; 

diteiU  veaanae  Romam  non  temnere  gmta. 
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on  InnriaiM,  70  :  Ktj-lo.  314                   ^H 

^^^^^^H              ftntvTtuu  L«o  tho  iMudau.  375  tqf. 

AmmiaionviBi  t^nivvi,  i.  45                         ^H 

^^^^B           Alarlc  1.,  Id  Gnwco,  1.  64-6&  ;  in  TUly, 

Aoitnouius,  aiitlior  of  a  yavin  on  Gsinu, 

^^^H              108  $qq.:  dMtb,  121,  140143,  163 

LOO 

^^^^^           AUrio  II,     284 

Amorinm,  iL  306,  307,  378  «^.,  451,    ^^ 

^^F                   Albaoi*.  iL  110.  232;  Uenclins  in,  2S2 

492                                                               fl 

^^^1                        aqq^;  broutius  in,  321 

AmorkMoa,  i.  231.  S32                                  H 

^^1                    A»Mu[ati«,  it  15,  331 

ABipdioit  [MiU<-e.  ii.  91                                  ^H 

^H                  Alboia.  ii.  115,  145-147 

Ampelloa.  taa  ot  Attala^  L  120                 ^| 

^^1                  Aldliolm,  St.,  iL  892 

Amm,  conqnerar  of  Kgypt  U.  263,  S69- 

^^H                    ATflTTW"*'*  (Alunuiai).  wttlcd  in  lUt)',  L 

272.  2S8.  291 

^H                      S2,  1S6;    ou  th«  Rhine,  171;    240; 

Anargyri,  church  of  lb*),  ii  41                     ^^J 

^^H                        snbctnr-d  by  Franki,  284  ;  286  ;  Invadv 

dfa^itdrrv,  iL  Iil>                                          ^^| 

^H                        IUly.414 

AnutaaU  (lao),  iL  79.  165                        ^M 

^^H                    A1einMiiiu.s  i.  357,  859 

■later  of  Til  podora.  i.  363 

^^B                  AiepiK)  {BerOM),  U.  268 

wife  of  ConsUntine  IV,  Ii.  809,  836, 

^^H                  Aluumder  th«  Gnut,  i.  80,  86,  822  ;  hia 

365                              ^m 

^^^1                        tmipire,  k  v&niluK,  iL  111;  He»cUmi 

Anaataatopolia,  L  809,  482  ;  U.  23              H 

^^^B                      oompBtvd  to,  278 

AnutUiBiun    I.,    Empentr,   L    186,    161,     ^H 

^^H                  Alamndcr,  **  Sctuon  "  {PMlis\  I  405 

187  ;    reli^ouK    attitude,    192,    193, 

^^H                    Alexftudcr  SoreniK,  Uw  of,  i.  29,  44,  48 ; 

253 ;    rvlntia&H   to   Tlieodaric,    282 ; 

^^H                      eclftcllclnu,  315 

to      Chlodwig.      S84  ;      reign,      390 

^^m                    Alexander,    officer   of  PriMoa,   ii.    129, 

»qq. ;    Pemlan    war,    807    ttfq.,    SS4,    i 

^H                                 132 

336;  nvierre  fund.  860,  884;  U.  81;   B 

^^H                    Alexander,  eupporter  of  rhocoa,  U.   91, 

I,  2.  3,  £2  :  austerity,  56,  57,  824          ■ 

^H                        92, 20(J 

AiiantaJtiiiii  tl,  Eni]Kror,   ii.   861.   392  ;   ^| 

^^^1                  Alaxudria,  com  irappllea  I^m,  1.  127; 

T«lgn.  870  «f7. ;  length  of  reign,  383  ;    ^| 

^^H                       dfMcriptJon  of,  207 ;  life  at,  208  ttiij.; 

401,  408,  409                                              ^H 

^^H                       ciiltnre  in.  317;  473  ;  U.  6;  rerolt  in. 

Anastosjus  cbaDcellor  of  Bt.  Sophia,  iL  ^H 

^^H                       201;  Ulten  by  Saracena,  271 ;  popuU- 

216                                                 ^H 

^^m                       Uon  of,  272,  288,  308 

Pope,  i.  193                                            ^H 

^^H                    Alexiiu  L  CComnenufl),  t.  SOI 

Pktrforch  of  Constaotiiioplft,  ii.  436,  ^H 

^^H                    Aleiine  Hooad^  (L  484,  486 

463                                             ^H 

^^^^^^r                                    INDEX                   ^^^P           643          ^^^H 

1           AuRittaAioA.  gnaiioa  of  EmproH  Tb«i>- 

Antiocb  (is  Srria],  i.  50 ;  Ixwi^wl  hy           ^^^H 

■                        ilor>,  i.  407 

Huns,  70  ;  Kodocia  at,  181;  dncrlp-                   ^^H 

m bf«w  of  IrtWr  to  Oicwroeii,  i  iSO, 

tioD  of,  211,  212;  «artb<inakes,  231;                  ^H 

^K 

Cbonroea  at,  423  »m-  473  ;  IL  98,  9S,                     ^H 

^^^B          qoutlor,  ii.  69 

168  ;  tTTolt  of  Jews  is.  200 ;  tak«a                   ^^M 

I^rtrlg.rcli  of  Antioch,  ii.  200 

b]r  Sanceua,  267                                            ^^^^^| 

autlior   of    Lih.    fonti/.,   il.  207, 

Antfooh  (PiajtliBo),  iL  868                                    ^^^^H 

49S,  etc. 

Antlochoa,  coimJ,  L  130                                   ^^^^^M 

iuili-mciiftthel(tl«  (two),  11.  398 

keeper  of  Stata  iu|icn,  ii.  869                   ^^^^^H 

Anatoiic  dittrict  (theme).  iL  84)8,  Si\, 

/n-K.  ofAcliala,  t  67                                     ^^^^^| 

$42-348  ;  origin  of.  S47,  348,  SfiO, 

Icff.  cumui,  IL  466                                                 ^^H 

8E1,  878,  881,  408 

Antlpatn,  IL  76                                                             ^^^| 

AutolitiA.  atratoT,  {,  474 

Antiphontttt.  il.  432,  4i1                                     ^^^H 

geiirrnl.  t.  1  63  ;  Peooe  of,  165 

AntivaH.  iL                                                       ^^^^H 

trnqr,  miV..  U.  158 

Autoiiinii,  wifs  of  BtlUartu,  L  347,  860,           ^^^^H 

Pktriuvh,  i.  £28 

364,     385,     407,     408,     410,     482 ;            ^^^H 

Auxn^onw,  i.  5 

61                                                                   ^^^H 

AtuiitllA.  i.  162 

AntODlnna,  biahop  of  Kphtuiiui.  L  96                  ^^^^^| 

An^hialuB.  11.  120.  134,  126,127.  861, 

Antonttta,  Rnrian  monk,  i.  55                          ^^^^^| 

474 

AnD»an,  iL  492                                                      ^^^^H 

Aucoriii,  1.  864,  412  -,  it.  145,  U%  £02 

Apniiiea,  1.  425  ;  i!.  99.  306                                 ^^^^H 

^B     Aucym,  T«w>tt  of  Arcaiiias,  \.  82,  91 

dr«Xdnu  and  iw*\»TtKi»,  Ii  312,  356                 ^^^^^| 

^^^fc    Audaltiaja,  ii.  35 

Ape]|e«,  [jrofeuor,      128                                      ^^^^^H 

^^^K    Attdr»M.  K  Sancon  int«r(<ret«r,  ti.  198 

A]>etiaiiL  L  420                                                     ^^^^^| 

W                 bishop  of  Crtfte,  ii.  3SS 

Aithnntsa,  iL  106.  110                                      ^^^H 

P                       clulnl)>e^Ut[^  Ii.  Adh,  307 

A|i)inia))iaii,  i.  478                                                ^^^^M 

of  CT«t«,  life  of  St.  ii.  460,  -164 

Aptitb&Ttodocetira,  IL  6,  7                               ^^^^^H 

slayN  CouHtiiUii  II.  ii.  302 

Apliiiuioo,  foTtreaa,  IL  108                                    ^^^^^^| 

dvrvdif.  iL  51S 

^^^^^H 

AQgilsJv  {.  458.  461 

Apolliuaria  of  LAodicoa,  L  189                             ^^^^^H 

Ajigleo,  the.  ii.  S'A  33 

Ajmllfiilurua,  tprctoAilit,  L  131                                ^^^^^^M 

Augloii,  i.  438,  437 

Apolloniaa,  io  Tbraoe.  iL  360                               ^^^^^| 

Anlfia,  daughter  of  Olybrins,  ii.  63 

Appian,                                                                  ^^^^^H 

Anician  lioiue.  t.  118,242 

A|ipiartn,  ti.                                                            ^^^^^H 

Aiiua  Cainn«na,  it  170 

drpiXrot,                                                                      ^^^^^H 

Auon,  lUn^tiln-  of  Leo  UI,  il.  409 

A[>itnniJi.                                                                        ^^^^^^1 

Aitnona,  i.  49 

Apttleh.                                                                   ^^^H 

Aiumi/mM*  Vaietii  (cfaroaicle  of),  quoted. 

A[>ajkal,  L  292,  378                                              ^^^^H 

1.  262,  etc.;  fhot  268;  extract*  froBi, 

Apailiaua,  I.  444,  446,  463,  466,  469 ;          ^^^H 

280,  281 

377                                                           ^^^H 

Anaimiith.  ii.  V22 

Apdniar,   iL  361,  352,  364,  jm  TiUrifla            ^^^H 

Ausiaon,  i[.  US 

III                                                                       ^^^H 

AiiUi  (Weadii),  ii.  21,  22,  115,  116,  142 

Aptilta,  I  406  ;  1!.  439.  440                                  ^^^^H 

iyrtXitvt,  ii.  172 

Afitia  Virgo,  L  393                                                ^^^^H 

Autliemiu*.    Emperor,    education,    eto.. 
i.  206.  207.  247  ;  elevation,  213  ; 

Aqueduct  of  Va1et)«  retitonMl.  ii.  4S7                 ^^^^^| 

AquiUla.   L   61,    115,   169.    179;   IL  6.            ^^^^H 

iiiarriagr,    244;    uiii(ti[iuLar,   247; 

146                                                                     ^^^^H 

hottile  to  Bieimer.  247:  ttll  248, 

A^lultalM,  Oothfl  in.   1.   147  «7f.,  167;           ^^^^| 

274.  329 

Franks  in,  397  ;  IL  ISO,  604                           ^^^^H 

pr.  pr.  Or.,  i.  119, 128  ;  adniinJHtra- 

Aqnitanla  Swiinda,  L  152                                    ^^^^^| 

tjoft,  126,  127  ;  185,  165,  244 

Arabia,  before  Mobammoil,  ii.  268,  259              ^^^^^H 

of  TnllM.   i.   47S  ;   ii.  40,  48,  40. 

Arabift,  rluko  oC  Ii.  26  ;  mod«rator  ot          ^^^^^| 

52,  194 

^^H 

Anthiniiim  nofriiianmtu,  iL  456,469,  478, 

Arabia,  daughtor   of  Jtutin  II.  i.    54  ;            ^^^^^H 

481,  482 

71                                                                   ^^^1 

Patiiarcb  of  ConstauUnopIo,  U.  S,  5 

Arabiutu,  Ii.  29,  82 ;  buiMinfm  at,  84               ^^^^H 

Iibysiciao,  i.  204 

Arabs,  Scenite,  L  295  ;  iL    77  ;  tcove-           ^^^^H 

ivSOraroi.  ii.  172 

DWOti  of,                                                            ^^^^H 

Aulbusa,  ii.  458,  469 

Aradua,  IL  369,  290                                              ^^^H 

□OD,  11.  458 

Arvat.  Mount,  IL  286                                       ^^^^H 

irrvUvaupft,  IL  172 

AnUna,  L  477                                                  ^^^H 

Antmitiiott,  iL  i76 

Anuaio,  iL                                                             ^^^^^| 

AnuiM,  rinr,  iL  110,  232,  £33  ;  bftttl« 

of,  338 
Arfa«.  rirei.  U.  342 
ArtM,  idnud,  il.  277 
Arbeli.  U.  242 
ArbogMt  L  61,  117 
Area,  ii.  2IJ 
Arcadik,  princcM.  i.  12S  ;  death,  136 

wire  uf  Tmao,  1.  2C0,  259 
AicfllopolU,  L  164.  203  ;  iL  475 
Arculitu,  Zm\»TOT,  i.  61  «f?.,  68.  70,  75, 
78,  88-  86,   CO.  100.   101.    lOD  ; 
dMth.  106. 112.  \2'i.  200, S»2  ij>/., 
304  ;  I'llUr  of.  ii.  b2  ;  ^'iS.  4'i3 
l>Ishoji  of  Cyjiruii.  iL  250 
pr.  pr.,i.  2Sfl 
ArchReo]>olU.  iu  Colchis,  L  446  ;  slegv  of, 

460  jy?.;  iL  376 
ArcbetauB,  pr.  pr.  A/neof^  ii.  34 
ApchitcctuTS,  jL  41  tqq, 
AmilphiM,  St.,  iL  393 
AnUburiiu,  father  of  Aapar,  L  ISS,  159, 
22S,  30fi 
Ron  of  Abi^ut,  i.  2^0.  24S 
ArdagRst,  iL  U9.  128.  129,  141 
Ardalio.  \^M\v  of,  1.  77 
AnUric  kius  of  Qtpidt.  L  261 
Arduaneai,  L  S05 
Ardica.  ii.  46 

AkULi^,  i.  140  ;  nc^  of,  411  a.d.,  142, 
144.  148.  153 ;  forttinatci  nit*  aud 
ojiukucie,  164  ;  attadMil  liy  Vltlgotbt, 
172.  176;  Avitna  [Mrocbdmal  at,  23S, 
237;  gnmes  at,  240;  derend^d  by 
Arci<liu8,  2S9 ;  alUcked  tiy  OJod- 
wig,  2S4,  398;  iL  153;  a  Sancen 
city,  512 
A«ndt,  i.  1/7 

Ai«oblndD«,  geoeral  of  Theodoaiua  n, 
L  182,  163,  165 
gnat-gnndson  of  Aapar,  \.  306 
OoUiic  cbanipion.  L  SOS 
pr.  A/ritae.  t.  338  ;  il.  36 
pr.  pr.,  i.  346 
Aretluu,  L  4»0,  431,  4S2 
Ai8«k,  L  437 

Aifoa.  taken  by  Alaric,  L  67 
Argto]/,  derivRtioD  of,  ii.  277 
AriadiKi,  wife  nf  Zi^Do,  i.  'ZSO,  233,  251. 
252 ;  hOHtUo  to  ILtu,  256,  2CS.  2&0, 
.102 
Amnism,  i.  IS;  among  th«  Gcrnuuu, 
34,  79 ;  in  Byzatitium,  87,  229 ;  laws 
agoitint,  117,    185:    coutromrBy,  187. 
183;  in  Africa.  245  ;  283,  382.  384, 
406,  416;  prnuwuCed  by  Tilwriuii  II. 
11,  ei.  153,  166 
Ariaratbea,  iL  29 
Aricliis,  U.  U7 

prince  of  Bentreiitiim,  ii.  505 
ArifTiiniim,    Alaric     at,     i.     116,    116; 
Attolui  discrowaud  at.  120  ;  battle  of 


A«tiua  and  Boniface  at,  169  ;  John  at, 

893.384:  >L  146.  442 
ArintlMn^  L  162 

Ari*tobalua,  officer  nf  Maurice,  ii.  109 
AriRtopbaaea,  It  165 
AriaCotelianlam,  loedleval,  iL  190 
Aritta,  L  199 
Armati  (ifittdrot\  iL  844 
ArmaMi,  tL  312 
Ambrut.  L.,  IL  37. 146, 158,  500,  501. 

604 
iVrmeiiia,  inonoph}'*itlinn  la,  i.  191 ;  anua 

belli,   304    J99.,    377 ;    liistory   after 

532  A.D.,  41»  497.,  441;   Chimb  of, 

iL  6;  wan  in,  101  tqq.;  Bemcliiis  io. 

232  M^. ;  nK>no]ibyMtiiini,  350  ;  Sara- 

oeuH  ia,2&8;  tdbcit«rytoNaraceiix.Sg9; 

tritmte  divided,  320. 322 ;  invaded,  87S 
.Hnuwiw.  J-'iwrtM,  ii,  321,  355 
Anueniac  provinces,  orran^l  by  Justin* 

ian.  iL  "18.  29 
ArmmiiK    TVaw,    IL     340,    342 .844; 

origin  of,  346.  347,  350.  351 
'AptAWiatoi,  iL  306,  340.  342,  348,  407. 

4D9,  465 
Arni<;QiaiH,  in  (;>-pnis,  iL  251 ;  iufluflnc* 

nf,  ill  the  Emptn,  452  ;  in  Tbmn,  (25 
Armorica,  i.  177.  242 
Army,  declioe  in  aixtb  oeutury,  1.  471. 

479  ;  iL  73  ;  rerDrni  by  Maniice,  104; 

decline  nnder  Pbocaji.  212,  420 
Aniegijclu*,  i.  165 
Areaher,  ii.  iRi 
AisacBR,  coDa^drator,  i.  476 
Art,  Bysautine,  iL  40  an- 
ArtaWnea.  i.  856,  3S8.  475,  476 

Persian  descrtM',  i.  443 
Artana,    river,   Slavic  settlunait    ttetx, 

ii.  471 
ArUvaailos,  iL  378,  4Q0;  t«ro1t  of,  450 

'91- 

j^ncml  ot  Anatolic*.  iL  479 
ArtAXAU,  L  126 

Artemiiionw,  delegatv  of  Zencw  L  287 
ArC«Hilaiuni,  near  8aloiiii»,  ii.  23 
Arteinius,  ii.  352,  S7».  •«  Anastaaias  II 
ArvernL  L  276,  397  ;  iL  159.  160 
Arzamftn   (fortreaa),'    river  of,    ii.    106, 

im 

ArzaniDn.  rirer,  !i.  106 

Ananeoe,  L  304.  308.  309  ;  ii  OS,  100, 

104,  107,  235 
Aaclepigeneia, daughter  of  the  pbilosonlitr 

Plntan!b,L  12.  18 


(TbaophaMajk  Tbc  drhat  of  I.e«nt<iu  {ms 
voL  )C  p.  IM)  took  nUceatAmtnOn  acconl- 
Ing  bo  our  ten*  of  Tbeopbniie*.  but  out)  MB. 
ii^vta  'Ai<«u«n  nnd  ADftRtMltulia*  AitlaniurD. 
There  cm  be  iili  iluutit  Uiitt,  tha  *oen«  of 
Lciiiitim'  ilermt  w«a  cIoh  to  tltc  nanc  Of 
Phlllppkoa'  vJctory. 
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Aacriptien,  i.  28  ;  iL  419 

Asdingi,  i.  151,  152 

Asemfis,  in  Lower  Moesiai  i.  164;  ii.  132, 

133 
A  3ecr€tis  [iaJiKpyrtt),  iL  173 
Ana,  ii.  382 
Askan,  L  375,  376 
dffxdXtttfw,  ii.  277 
Asp&liiis,  i.  256 
Aspar,  general,  i.  135, 158, 159  ;  in  East, 

168,  165  ;  in  Africa,  168,  169,  176; 

as    emperor-maker,    228 ;    character, 

229;    faU,   230,    244;    compared    to 

Ricimer,  246,  247,  263 
Aapenich,  ii.  332 
Assidonia,  i.  41S,  416 
Assyria,  i  431 ;  Heracliiu'  campaign  in, 

iL  241  tqq. 
Astacus,  L  301 

AsteriuB,  com.  Hitp.,  i.  155,  236 
Astica,  region  of,  iL  119,  120,  122 
Astum,  L  287 

Athalaric,  illegitimate  son  of  Heraclias, 
iL  223,  266 
grandson  of  Theodoric,  L  383,  384, 
389 
Athanagild,  i.  415;  iL  165 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  L  185, 
187 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  ii.  251 
senator,  sent  to  Colchis,  L  455,  456 
Athaulf,  count  of  domestics,  L  117, 121; 

king,  187  ;  reign,  144-149 
Athenaeum  (at  Rome),  L  47 
Athenais,  see  Eudocia 
Athene,  of  Lindos,  the,  L  252;  temples  of, 

iL  41 
Atheuoilorus,  Isanrian,  i.  292,  293 
Athens,  t.   3  ;  schools  at,  9  ;  Alaric  at, 

67,   105,  124,   128  ;  in  fifth  century, 

316  ;  schools  closed,  352  ;  ii.  1,  175  ; 

walls  renewed,  24 ;    marbles  obtained 

from,  49 ;  churches  at,  42,  185,  186  ; 

in  seventh  century,  280 ;   visited  by 

Constans,  300,  392 
Athingani,  ii.  397 

Atbos,  book  of  Mount,  on  painting,  ii.  53 
Athyias,  fort,  L  164 

river,  i.  479 
Atmeidan,  i.  56 
Atrda,  ii.  485 
Atropatene,  see  Azerbiyan 
Attalia,  IL  350,  356 
Attalus,    created    tyrant   by   Alaric,   L 

117,    118    sqq.;    deposed,    120,    147, 

148;  elevated  by  Athaulf,  148  ;  fate, 

150 
Atticus,  Patriarch,  i.  123,  124,  189 
Attila,  L   125,  126 ;  Marcian's  attitude 

to,  136,  160;  in  lUyricum,  162  aqq.; 

empire  of,    166,  173  ;   relations  with 

the  West,  174  sqq.;  invades  Gaul,  175 
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sqq.;  defeated,  177  sgq.;  death,  180, 
213  sqq.;  at  home,  221-223  ;  manners, 
222,  223 

Augofleda,  i.  382 

Augusiatica,  iL  80 

Augusteum  (AugustaiQn),  L  54,  342  sqq.; 
iL328 

Augusteus,  triklinos  of,  iL  409 

Augnstina,  ii.  286 

Augustine,  St.,  i.  3 ;  de  dvilate  Dei,  8, 
312  ;  attitude  to  art,  10,  12  ;  passage 
quoted,  18;  121,  168,  192-195; 
spirit,  311,  312,  330  ;  iL  150,  156 

Augustine,  missionary,  ii.  153 

Augustus  {A.6yovffTos)  and  Avgusta,  iL 
174 

Aurelian,  monastic  reformer,  L  398 
Emperor,  i.  29  ;  iL  51 
(pr.  pr.),  L  74,  80-83,  86,  87 

Aureliani  (Orleans),  L  177  ;  battle  of, 
242  ;  under  Franks,  397 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  reign  o^  L  4,  6,  25, 
31,47 

Aurum  coronarium,  L  41 
oblaiicium,  i,  41 

Ausonius,  poet,  i.  147,  154 

Austrasia,  i.  397  ;  U.  159,  160,  163 

Austria  (Lombard),  iL  513,  514 

Autharis,  iL  147,  148,  151,  164 

a&roKpirup,  ii.  173 

Autonomos,  martyr,  church  of,  ii,  89 

Auxentius,  Mount,  ii.  464 

Auximnm  (Osimo),  i.  394 .  396,  407  ; 
iL  147,  442 

Avars,  ii.  22,  23  ;  embassy  to  Justin  II, 
72,  77,  84.  86,  97,  100,  105,  112; 
history  of,  114;  come  to  Europe,  115; 
relations  to  Lombards,  ib. ;  relations 
with  the  Empire,  and  wars,  etc.,  116 
sqq.,  146,  149 ;  Heraclius'  relations 
with,  222,  223,  237  ;  besiege  Constan- 
tinople, 239  «7?.,  278  ;  called 'O^S/xk, 
279,  331  ;  revolt  of  Bulgarians  against, 
333,  450-452,  613,  536 

Aventia,  ii.  300 

Avienus,  L  179 

Avignon,  iL  163 

Avitochol.  iL  332 

Avitus,  Emperor, 
236;  fall,  237 
239,  329  ;  on  Suevian  coins,  405 

Axum,  kingdom  of,  i.  469,  470 

Azerbiyan,  L  434 ;  ii.  110  ;  Heraclius 
in,  231  sqq. ;  Heraclius  harries,  238, 
241 

B&ALBEC,  see  Heliopolis 
Baanes  (Vartan),  ii.  264 

{Seven  DevUs),  ii.  355 
Babas,  L  444,  446,  450 
Babylonia  invaded  by  Romans,  U.  102, 
103 

2  N 


i.    176 ;    elevation, 
political    position. 
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Badiuriot,  ii.  71 

BiduilR.  aecTotiU 

BMteme,  ii.  &12 

Buti»,i.  I&l.  1(2,  1&5 

Bigdad  roundod.  iL  529,  fiSO 

Bi^rwlM,  rinir,  i.  388 

Btlaa.  U.  115,  118,  HE),  37S,  832 
(Pttgum),  iL  472.  473 

BaJQU^tca,  jt.  2S0 

Bak«n  in  ConAADtinople,  U.  528 

Balu,  PcnUn  king  483  A.D.,  I.  306 

B«lMric  iiliuidB,  u.  32 

BalglUiis  ii.  360 

BftUomer,  U.  161,  1«S 

BRllunu,  ii.  S3 

^*5ok.  ii.  168,  171.  172 

Banutwiairioa,  ii.  3tt5 

fiiffiapot,  iwnic,  ii.  174 

Bai«a,ii  S8B 

BuoeloiM  (Barelnn),  i.  149 

BaidaoM,  It  351,  get  Pbtlippku 

T«b«lH  a^iiut  Nice[ihcinis,  ii,  452, 
487 

Bkrdu,  pulricUn,  it.  475 

Buvimanu,  t  S76,  370 

BBifiu,  i.  73 

Bariam  (Bcri),  if.  417,  44S 

B«^)uitl^  U.  S8S 

Bartaam  and  JtuajJini,  ii.  £32  «??. 

BorletU,  ii.  278,  418 

BuoDiuN  i.  357  i  Ii.  318 

Basil  I.,  gmpvrcir,  1.  19S  ;  11.  81,  525 

Buil,  St.,  Ii.  524 

dnko  of  Koni«.  ii.  44! 
of  Gortyn,  ii.  317 
TrikiJtkalios,  ii.  4d8 

fimaiXeit,  ii.  178 

Bataioa  (ood«),  U.  324.  416,  417 

Bamltcu,  Ii.  41,  42,  41.  iC 

BwUidea,  gaottxc,  M  54 
qtutstcr,  i.  342 

BsaUiicmr,  Ernperor,  i.  191 ;  commuider 
ag&llMt  Vuidab,  244  J^.;  uiiirpatlon 
Kiid  r^l.  251  ;  fnt«.  252,  254,  2113, 
265  ;  ti.  4 

BwilluK,  couQt>  i.  373 

Busra,  ii.  2«0 

BuaOB,  pr.  pr.,  1.  346 

BartttDM,  L  31.  32,  62 ;  U.  17 

Bitb^n.  ii.  382 

Bnato.  i.  61,  S3 

BiLVKria,  ii.  151 

BuaniH,  If.  28 

B«de.  iL  sas 

Bcderana,  !!.  7 

Bskkn-,  I.,  on  JuAtiniAtt'a  reign, ).  358 

BtlflgMites,  ii.  289,  838 

BBIgradBk.  ii.  14      ^  _ 

B*IlMritK,  origin  oX.  i-  841")  derivmtion 
of  nniiic  ib..  ii.  17^";  «t  ft'tit  revolt.  L, 
811,  314,^45.  380;  gen^nl  in  Ptfrian 
war,  372  »^. ;  in  VKndslic  waf,  385 


4 


tqq.  ]  ia  Ootble  war,  380  j^v*  •  ^07  #77. ; 

mag.  mil.  per.  Or.,  4S8  ;  in  Pnniui 

wnr,    430  a^q. ;   tavM  OnattUnlinDpIv 

from   the   Hnna,   479   tfq,;    diitgrac*. 

483;  dMth,  ib.;  IcgaodM  aboat,    tl.; 

IL  33,  178,  170 
BeiUui.  Gentile,  il.  62 
Bci2«tiB,  ii.  483 
Benedict,  St.,  I  38".  3B8.  407  ;  ii.  1 

166 
BcDcficn,  if.  468 
B«o«TODlittn,  IL    146 :  dnebjr  at,    147, 

lis,    153,  300 -302,   444  agq.,  50A} 

principalltv  of.  605,  514 
BeoiJiu.  L  444,  416,  450 
Benjaniiii,  ii.  217 
Bonipiba.  iL  331,  471 
Boi^ADio,  ducliy  of,  ii.  149 
Bwlchiu,  Scyttiian,  i.  222 
Baroea  (Atepiin^  Clicwnm  at,  i.  4S3  ; 
266.267 
(in   Mauedonia),   GoUm  in.  L   262 
iL  280 
Baiytua,  Uw  school  at,  L  47,  360,  473 
BenUn,  ii.  280.  474 
Benetbi,  ii.  474 
Beaex,  ii.  430 
Boa«atal>ia,  ii.  331 
Bmsu,  genenO,   i.    409,    444,  445 ; 

Petru,  446  499.,  450,  454 
Beul,iL  15 
Bioda,  ii.  4fi9 
Bigilaj^  i.  213  Jff. 
BillMi^  IL  270,  272 
Billimsr.  aUy  orRidmor,  i.  S4S 
Biiaparach,  caatla  of.  L  307 
Ksoop,  Benedict,  lL  392 
Bu£r.  11.  451 
BiCliynio,  ii.  344,  464 
SiacAmme,  church  of,  derivation,  1.  62^ 

53  ;  iL  330,  316,  360,  37,1.  464 
Htadiute*.  if.  163 
BlaJiphtimy,  lavrs  agaliut,  ii.  61 
BiL-rb,  Huh  kiu«,  1.  162,218 
Ule-sizhaiiPH,  L  431 
Blots  suil  Greenx,  i.  838  tqj, ;  ii.'  56  ant. 

79,  87.  89-91. 168, 181 
Bluhuic,  Fr..  i.  368 
Bodcoi,  tl.  276 
Bobiuiii.  U.  6(>2 
Boccaccio.  I  321 
Buclting,  U.  324 
Boethins,  man  of  letters,  notiee  or  U. 
1S9«N- 
pn«fect,   slain  by   Valeotinian    I' 
L  162 
BojcooillM,  II.  397 
Bollandiata,  the.  IL  4«4 
Boliena.  l&ka,  L  389 
Ativan,  u.  886,  474 
Bomamy,  11.  499 
BoDlfam,  apOvUe  of  0«nnan<,  if.  501 
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Boniface,  comit,  defends  HassiUa,  L  147 ; 

com.  Afr.,  156;  apparent  revolt,  157, 

16S  ;  career  of,  168  j^.,  172 
Bononia,  in  Italy,  Alaric  at,  i.  116,  120 ; 
iL  602 
on  Danube,  ii.  120,  126 
Bonosoa,  ii.  200,  201,  206 
Bonus,  patrician,  ii.  225,  239 

protects  Danube,  ii.  116,  116 
Baokolabrag,  ii.  120 
Boor,  C.  de,  U.  216,  254,  409,  478,  618, 

619 
BopSiiwrp,  iL  67,  168 
Bodiytion,  ii.  522,  523 
Bosnia,  ii.  277 

Boso  (Gunthramn),  il  160-163 
B0SO8,  ii.  126 

BospbornB  (or  Bosporos),  the,  ii.  224 
Bosporus,  i.  470  ;  iL  857-3&9 
Bosra,  iL  42 
Bostra,  u.  262,  263 
Bouquet,  Dom.,  ii.  164  aqq. 
Bourges,  iL  163 
Boos,  place  in  Constantibople,  iL   206, 

330 
Bovianum,  ii.  333 
Bracara,  battle  of,  i.  165,  237 
Bradley,  Mr.,  ii.  613 
Brescia,  see  Brixia 
Sreviarium  of  Alaric  II,  L  381 
Brisa,  il.  28 
Britain,  L    111;    lost,   142,   143,   285; 

legends   of,   ii.    32,    33  ;    conversion, 

160,  153  ;  study  of  Greek  in,  392 
Britannia  =  Brittany,  iL  32 
Brittia,  iL  32 
Brizia,  ii.  149 
jSpocfcdXeuRt,  ii.  19 
BrsjacL  -iL  474 
Brumalia,  ii.  395 

Bninhilda,  iL  153-155,  160,  161,  163 
Bruia,  feast  of,  L  296 
Brutti),  Alaric  in,  L  121,  406 ;  iL  147, 148 
Bryas,  iL  403 

Bryce.  Mr.,  L  334  ;  iL  17,  506,  607 
Boa,  tL  276 
Bncelin,  L  414 
BuceUani,  ii.  205,  343,  844,  360,  351, 

407,  451,  479 
Bucentus,  river,  i.  122 
Bucinator,  ii.  290 
Boddha,  ii.  632 
Btiga,  ii.  276,  276 

Bulgaria,  Great,>  ii.  331,  332,  337,  338 
Bulgarians,  first  appearance  of,  i.   272, 

285,  294,  297,  299,  342  ;  U.  16,  20, 

1  Called  Black  Bulgaria  by  the  Bulgarians 
t>f  Hoeala,  who  called  their  own  kingdom 
White  BulKaria.  White,  like  gnat,  was  used 
of  the  most  Important  country  ;  the  original 
Mttleroeut  on  the  Volga  was  luperseded,  as  it 
were,  by  the  settlement  on  the  Danube. 


21,  22,  31,  1S3,  239,  309,  369 ;  Jua. 
tinian  II  at  war  with,  321  ;  foundation 
of  Bulgarian  kingdom,  331  aqq. ;  kings, 
332  ;  Slaviaed,  336  ;  fight  against  the 
Saracens,  404 ;  commercial  treaty 
with  Empire,  470  ;  history  in  eighth 
century,  470  sqq.,  511,  516 

Bulla  Regia,  i.  386 

Bunosus,  see  Rabia 

Burckhardt,  J.,  quoted,  i.  41 

Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  L  147,  152,  275 ; 
iL  163 

Burdyan,  ii.  404 

Burgundia,  kingdom  of,  iL  169,  160, 
161,  163 

Boi^Ddians,  L  144,  146,  153;  first 
kingdom,  171  ;  second  kingdom,  ib.  ; 
support  Avitus,  239,  280  ;  subdued 
by  Franks,  284  ;  kings  o^  382  ;  In 
Italy,  395 

Burnicbe,  see  Jahja 

Busas,  soldier  at  Appiaria,  ii.  123 

Busbek,  iL  513 

Buflsora,  IL  269 

Busur,  ii.  306 

Buzes,  general,  i.  374,  376,  420,  422  fqq., 
463 

Byrides,  ii.  205 

Bytacena  (or  Byzacium],  province,  L 
170 ;  u.  34 

Byzantine  art,  ii.  40  aqq, 

Byzantinism,  L  72 ;  iL  40 

Byzantium,  i.  39  ;  advantages  of  situa- 
tion, 51,  62  ;  description  oi,  62  aqq.  ; 
characteristics  of  its  history,  ii.  11,  12 

Cadbsia,  battle  of,  ii.  268 
Cadisenes,  i.  876 
Caesar,  title,  iL  173 
Caesaraugusta  (Zaragoza),  L  140 
Caesarea,   Cappadocia,  L  473  ;    ii.  289, 
290,  405 
Thessaly,  ii.  23 
Palestine,  ii.  311 
Caesaris,  sister  of  Anastasins  I.,  L  293 
Caesarius,  patrician,  L  417 
monastic  reformer,  L  898 
harlwur  of,  iL  206 
Caesaropapism,  L  105 ;  ii.  1,  3,  5,  7,  67 
Cairo,  il  271 
Calabria,  L  405  ;  il  302,  423  ;  change 

in  meaning  of,  439  ;  church  of,  446, 

448  ;  plague  in,  453 
Calapodius,  i.  340  ;  ii.  57 
Caligula,  L  338 
Caliphates  of  Bagdad  and  Conlova,  iL 

610,  511 
Callicratea,  11.  89 
Callimachus,  L  322  - 
Callinice,  gate  of,  ii,  366 
CaUiuicum,  i.  126,  377  ;  battle  of,  S78, 

379,  434  ;  il.  106 


^^^H                                                  nVDEX                      ^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^          OiIUolcu,  pttriciui,  IL  S9 

Catania,  t  385  ;  U.  495                  ^^^H 

^^^^^B                  exarch,  11 

Cattpan,  It  356                              ^^^^B 

^^^^B                  iovfiulor  of  UrMk  An.  U.  Sll,  3lS 

Cftthiitnia,  t  56  ;  ii.  70                     ^^^^H 

^^^^H                   Patriiircb,  it  326.  329.  S01 

Cftttaro,  U.  277,  278                         ^^^B 

^^^^^^^H            OKlliopo's  ninrcli,  il.  204 

Cancaaua,  mauntaiuii,  11.  376i  377           ^^B 

^^^^H           CatlU.  iL  146 

Caueuitu,  it  29&                                ^^^^B 

^^^^^H           CMfit,  rlvor,  ii. 

OnaiUtrie  themAt,  it  355                  ^^^^B 

^^^^^H           CalTini&D, 

Cijbnn^  riwr,  i.  16S                           ^^^^^B 

^^^^^B           Cft)roaotit«,  ti.  122 

Ctdieaiu,  Q«ofg«,  It  207,  tS6,  ttajj^^^H 

^^^^^^H           CRiit)«nim  >.  277  ;  chang«  In  mMitIng, 

C«l«r,  maff.  of.,  i.  309                    ^^^^^B 

^^^^H 

CelMtlDB  (tfa«  PeUgiany,  L  194         ^^^H 

^^^^^H            CaD(Uirm.  UoiinL,  1 271 

CenUoropolia,  It  23                                 ^H 

^^^^^^H            Cuidtduui,  L.  1^8 

Cepballmia,  it  351  ;  thetne,  ib..  357       ^H 

^^^^^H           Ouididua,  bisliop  of  Safgiopolu,  i.  422, 

Oanatu,  it  28                                           ^H 

^^^^B                      432 

CoMna,  i.  394  ;  it  1 46,  502                        ^M 

^^^^B                  Ustoiks,  i.  278,  826,  328 

C«ttina,  rim.  it  276                               ^H 

^^^^^B            0«HMM»r^  L  S02 

Ctftlitu,  Mount,  1.  287                                ^H 

^^^^^^B            Cintncaxenn,  John.  It.  23S 

Cliakcdon,    i.    &1,    57.    85-87,     184  ;^H 

^^^^^H            (::a)>ii<  ilium  (CaritoliLe  KvXt),  ii.  1S4 

U.  121,  139  ;  rmiaiM  at,  199,  20%  ^B 

^^^^^^B            OappxlociA,  oTorrun  bjr  Imuiwiii,  i.  70, 

209,   216,  223,   224.   239,    2&3-SS3L^B 

^^^^H                102  ;  ptvcoDsu]  of,  tl  2S.  103.  199  ; 

308                                                       H 

^^^^H               inny  In.  210,  212,  219,  228  ;  Uimv 

aialcbi,  SjTia,  i.  377,  425  ;  It  367          ^B 

^^^^^B              of,  340,  351  ;  In  Anatolic  th«tD«,  344- 

lalana.  It  120                                    ^B 

^^^^^1                 844J,  $4S  :  MoNlrmnli  iii.  3S1,  -ll^i 

Chaldia,  thoDw  of,  ii.  851                   ^^^M 

^^^^^B           CupoA,  i.  414  ;  aamtj  of.  ii-  301 

Chaleb,  Saracon  admiral,  it  Sll      ^^^^^B 

^^^^H           Capus,  U. 

Claliit  arcbitoet,  ii.  680                   ^^^^B 

^^^^H           (Japutfuln,  i.  S86 

Clialir.  il.  fiSO                                    ^^^^ 

^^^^H           Canbi,  11. 

C)ialk«,  i.  342  :  it  409,  432 

^^^^H            ConuuUta.  L  26,  390  ;  il.  323 

ClifilLuiiniUiiit,  rliuiY-li  of,   i.   56  ;    Jawi-^^ 

^^^^^1            Canaan^  it  ISl 

It  55,  433                                           ^B 

^^^^H|           Cardam,  ii.  475,  473 

Chauarutigvs,  L  476                                     ^^B 

^^^^B           CuU.iL23 

Chare*  of  Lludtia,  ii.  290                            ^H 

^^^^B           CulDtliU.  if.  274 

Charias,  it  338                                         ^B 

^^^^H            Cariniu,  t 

Cliatibort,  il.  159.  161                                 ^B 

^^^^B            Csrlj-Ie.  Tht»..  it.  259 

CbaiiftlMadAi,  t  US,  139                         ^H 

^^^^^^B           Caruiolk, 

Cbariatie  av8t«in,  the.  it  467,  468            ^H 

^^^^^^H          Oupathni,  tniMj>oit  ataLion,  !.  127 

Charles  Mattel,  it  49S,  MO,  512,  IVM       ^B 

^^^^^B           Cupii  HttlnottnU  of.  i.  32  i  ii.  16 

Oh&rlos   the  Gnwl,   u.    114.  450,    488,  ^B 

^^^^B           Cu-]iillo,  L  178 

49i>,  496,  502  9^.;  crowned  Eiupann-, 

^^^^B           CUTliae.  L  489 

506,  513,  516,  536 

^^^^^             Cftrtliage,  i.  140, 169  ;  taken  \>y  VanfkU, 

Charnanont  tliein«.  Ii.  S4.'>.  851                 ^^M 

^^B                       170  ;  by  BelUarios,  886.  3&7  :  ii.  34, 

ChaaMUK,  Meant,  t  320                          ^H 

^^H                      203,  285,  288  ;  ro«v«ml  from  8ua- 

Cliabum,  ii.  887                                ^^^^B 

^^B                         ccux.  302  :  finallr  captunHl.  3£8 

Chani»r,  it  189                                ^^^H 

^^H                   Carthago,    Xova  (CArtliAeena.},    1.    143, 

CMan^Ua,  it  363,  408                    ^^^H 

^^B                      240,  41&  ,'  a  31.  213.  218 

Chios  tniiui,  ii.  64                           ^^^^H 

^^H                    C:D»i>i«i  gxlfls  f-  69,  4S£ 

Cberao,  iitland,  ii.  277                        ^^^^B 

^^B                          fl«a,  tna«  rout«,  it  43,  &6 

Ch«Non.  1.  470  :    Martin  haniiAwi  to^^'' 

^^H                   Cassandreo,  it  21,  23 

iL  2dfi,'j5l,  357  ttfif.;  .luKliniaa'a  ex- 

^^B                   OaMian,  !.  Pfi.  195.  330 

l»editiou  afiUuit,  362  Jt/r/..  478               ^hJ 

^^B                     Ouilno,  MQntc.  L  397.  :}9S  ;  ]L  147 

Cherioneaa,  Thraciau,  liuus  in,  i.  165  t^^l 

^^^H                    OaMladornit,  i.  IQ't  ;   chrouick'  of,  231, 

23                                                   ^^B 

^^B                      868,  881 :  ii.  \b7  :  notiM  of.  18«  t^. 

Chettns.  t  479                                             .^H 

^^^1                    Ca^Utldi  at  LoQibanlA,  Ii.  313 

C)lill>u'litl^  ii.  20,  21.  IIS                           ^H 

^^^B                   Ouitinufi,  guueral,  L  1&&,  166,  137.  IS^. 

ChUdebart,  tmu  of  Chlodwlg,  1.  397                  ' 

^^B                                 16B 

sou  of  Sli^bett,  1.  397  ;  it  120,  ISO-         , 

^^^                      Caatra  Marti*,  i.  126 

165                                                ,^y 

B~                             Outriani,  I  43 

ChUderic.  t  282,  2S3                                ^B 

B^^                     Castricia,  i.  f^S 

laflt  Mvrovingian  kin^,  U.  500            ^^B 

^^B                     C46tU3,  gtnieml.  It  121.  122,  121 

Chilporic.  tt  159-161                                 ^H 

^^B                  Cti.  word,  ii.  254 

Chiiui,  1.  472 :  ii.  64                            ^^^H 

P                          Catalflunlaii  Ki0lil,battleof  tlie.t  177,178 

Chinialua,  t  477                               ^^^H 
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Cbiusi,  i.  394 

Cfalodomer,  i.  397 

Cblodwig,  conversion  to  Chnstianity,  i. 
17  ;  reign,  283.  284,  882,  397 

Chlojo,  i.  171,  282,  283 

Chlomari,  it.  107 

Chlothachar  I.,  i.  397  ;  u.  146,  159- 
161 

Chlotsainda,  ii.  146,  164 

Chobns,  river,  i.  455 

Chorasan,  iL  529 

Chorianes,  L  443 

Cboricius,  i.  301,  322  ;  ii.  121 

Chorth  (=Haritli),  ii.  77 

Chorutzon,  pass  of,  i.  467 

Cbosro-Antiocbeia,  i.  427 

Chosroea  I.  (Noshirvan),  i.  353,  372  ; 
accession,  379,  395,  418  \  wars  with 
Justinian,  418  aqq.  ;  delicate  health, 
440  ;  wars  in  Lazica,  441  ^q.  ;  royal 
style,  467,  470  ;  ii.  68.  77,  89,  92,  95- 
97,  99,  100  «J7.  ;  reign  and  internal 
policy,  112,113;  death,  105;  colture, 
175,  176 

Chosroea  II  (Eberwiz),  i.  148  ;  appeals 
to  Maurice,  ii.  Ill  ;  accession,  112, 
172  ;  war  with  Phocaa,  198  a??.,  214  ; 
cruelty,  217  ;  letter  to  Heraclius,  220, 
228,  231  ;  statue  of,  232,  237,  238, 
241  ;  flees  to  Ctesiphon,  242  ;  death, 
243,  244  ;  attitude  to  Mohammed, 
261 

Chretlianoi  and  Chrestot,  in  Phrygia,  ii. 
41 

Christianity,  compared  to  the  Renais- 
sance, i.  1  ;  contrasted  with  Hellen- 
ism, 4  ;  attitude  to  paganism,  9,  10  ; 
relations  to  Stoicism,  6.  7  ;  to  Epi- 
cureanism, 7,  8  ;  to  Neoplatonism,  15, 
16  ;  two  sides  of,  12,  22  ;  influence 
on  society,  17  aqq.  ;  relation  to  Teu- 
toaism,  17  ;  a  cause  of  disintegration, 
S3  aqq. 

Christianus,  scamar  chief,  ii.  478 

Christodorus,  poet,  i.  55,  320  ;  11.  183 

Christoli^y,  i.  188  sqq. 

Christophorus,  ii.  458,  459,  478,  481, 
482 

Chrittua  Paiiena,  i.  319 

Chrobatos,  u.  275,  276 

CkronicoA  Moiaaiacenae,  ii,  500 

Paachale,  see  Paschal  CkronicU 

Chronology,  errors  in,  ii.  422,  425  sqq. 

Chrysaphius,  i.  134,  135,  191,  338 

CKryaargynm,  \.  29,  301 

Chrysocheres,  ii.  486 

Chrysopolis  (Scntari),  i.  48 ;  ii.  201,  308, 
373,  451 

Chrysostom,  Dio,  i.  81 
Chrysostom,  John,  on  position  of  women, 
i.  20,  34  ;   letters,  70  ;   protects  Eu- 
tropios,  84,  85  ;  opposes  Arians,  87  ; 


career,  91  aqq.,  187, 197, 198,  200  »qq., 
311,  312 

Chryaotriclinua,  the,  ii.  73 

Church,  Greek,  heterogeneous  writings, 
i.  3 

Church,  the,  in  fourth  centnry,  i.  184- 
188  ;  in  fifth  century,  188-196 

Churches — 
St.  John,  i.  88 

SS.  Seigius  and  Bacchus,  ii.  42 
St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  i.  132 
St.  Sophia,  aee  Sophia 
St.  Irene,  aee  Irene 
San  ApoUiuare  Nuovo,  i.  282  ;  ii.  43, 

44 
San  Apollinare  in  Classe,  ii.  46,  367 
San  Vitale,  »u  Vitalis 
San  Martino  in  Caelo  Aureo,  ii.  44 
St.  Mary,  in  Blachemae,  it.  816 
Holy  Apostles,  at  Constantinople,  ii. 

273,  319 
Sta.  Agatha,  at  Ravenna,  ii.  43 
Sta.  Croce,  at  Ravenna,  ii.  44 
San  Giovanni  Evangelista,  at  Ravenna, 

ii.  44 
Eski  Djonma,  at  Salonica,  ii.  43 
St.  Demetrius,  at  Salonica,  iL  43,  47 
San  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  at  Ravenna, 

ii.  43,  44 
S3.  Nazario  e  Celso,  at  Ravenna,  ii.  44 
St.  Euphrasius,  at  Parento,  ii.  46 
St.  George,  at  Salonica,  iL  47.  48 
St.  Sophia,  at  Salonica,  ii.  52 
St.  Maria,  in  Blachemae,  ii.  463 

Ciberis,  i.  478 

Cibossa,  ii.  396 

Cibyra,  Pamphylian,  ii.  343 
Carian,  ii.  343 

Cibyraiots,  Seet,  ii.  311  ;  theme  of,  342, 
343,  345,  349-351,  364,  406,  407,  446, 
452,  492 

Cid,  legends  of,  ii.  406 

CUicia,  u.  227-229,  236,  322,  344,  355 

Circesium,  i.  377,  421 

Circumcellions,  the,  i.  170,  194 

Circus,  factions  of,  aee  Blues  and  Greens 

Cirta  resists  Vandals,  1  169 

Clariaaimi,  change  in  meaning,  i.  39 

Classis  (Classe],  L  118  ;  taken  by  Lom- 
banls,  ii.  441 

Claudian,  Greek  poet,  i.  320 

Latin  poet,  Bk.  ii.  cap.  i.  paaaim  ; 
value  of,  i.  67,  84,  112,  320,  328 

Claudiopolis,  i.  293 

Claudius  Gothicus,  i.  31,  325 

Claudius  I.,  ii.  174 

Cleiaurae,  ii.  350 

Clement,  St.,  statue  of,  ii.  498 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Maurice,  ii.  202 

Clepho,  ii.  147 

Clergy  in  seventh  century,  ii.  393 

Clinton,  Fynes,  i.  136 
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GotildA,  i.  2S3 

ChcUwu,  i.  :>fl 

Code  of  JuitinUn,  t  86S  a^.  ;  u.  174 

Code  of  Theodoidns,  I  12S  499.,  S68, 367 ; 

u.  174 
Oodw  of  Onigoritu  ud  Hcnnogvact,  L 

128,866 
Codtx  JtoataiteriM,  li.  ItS 
Codintu  quoted,  i.  &3,  SI,  56,  ete.;  U. 

400 
CMort«t  ktul  aJurrtalini,  I  45 
OoinigBi  tle|)rt(d«Uo»  of,  i.  37,  85  ;  de- 
dins  of  work&uuHbip,  iL  !>2,  6S 
OokliU,i.4S7«77.,441  aw. 
CMnxoAM.  origin  of,  i.  */d ;  tltsnppMnnce 

of.  iL  419  «f9.,  527 
ColoDML.  fi.   28,   S06,   809 ;    tWiuo   of, 

345.  850.  351 
Cottmi,  i.  2fl,  48 
CoIodU  (Kotn),  iL  ISl 
Oi-itMivi,  ii.  41  ;  colouna  of  Rboites,  290 
OooMgenae,  L  2S7 
OonMM,U.  20 
Oombefl)!^  il,  4S0 
OooifloUoliu,  li.  88,  89,  92,  110,  119- 

122, 124,  ISS«gf.;  eiaciiUid,  201 
Comt*.  rarioiu  meuiinra  of,  1.  41  ;  it 
172 
A/rieat,  i.  166 
4omanat,  L  44 
Oadm.  pittf.,  i.  77 
JlMUriamiu  of  Phrygf*  Pi«..  U.  26. 
27 
of  OftUtifl  Prima,  ii.  SS.  '27 
of  Third  ArmeDio,  ii.  29 
Oriniia,  t  46  ;  power  twluced,  IL 

27 
'O^kIov,  ii.  842 

niprivatite,  i.  40,  44  ;  iL  178,  324 
aacrae  vutu,  f.  44 
mteranun  Uu^Htmiim,  L  40*  44,  46  ; 

ii.  172,  S24 
MUTT  patnmoniiy  ti  206,  295,  824 
Coniacliuii,  iL  502 
ComUatetuci,  i.  48 

Oontm^Boa,  L  432  ;  ii.  396,  899,  406 
OoBUDnrre,  i.  295  ;  it.  6S  »^.,  891,  588 
Commodu,  Emperor,  i.  S27 
CemAat,  11.  50 
Concordia.  AUrtcat.  i.  115 
Conon,  archbUhoFi,  L  292.  293 

aame  of  Leo  III,  ii.  3»S,  430.  436 
8t„  monkH  o!.  J.  841 
CooRuntJii,  i.  121  ;  iL  149 
CouoIaUoii,  Idea  of,  i.  4  ijj. 
OoaaUiuiL,  L  95 

Oooatans  II  4H>?ra«1ins  ConsUntinel.  iL 
284  J  CTowneJ.  286 ;  =  Cotutantitu,  A. ; 
286  ;  Bpicch,  287;  roigo  of.  287  a??.; 
■t  Pho<.'nix.290;  Tgpe  of.  293;  policy. 
S97  fv^.;  dtMlb,  302;  chamctar  and 
poller,  308  mjq..  325,  S89.  424 


CosaUns,  prrfect,  ii.  208 

Ma  of  tyrant  Conatantine,  L  140-' 

143 

cotDOtADdcT  in  Africa,  i.  118,  119 
CoDsUntia,  iu  CjpraN  ii.  289 

(Hargvi  foanf}.  1.  162,  164 
OantUntianua,  Dlyilan,  L  480 
Oooatautina.  mk  of  Maurice,  ii.  82,  86* 

89.  02.  201.  202 
ConHUntina,   in    Amn«n«    (also    caBad 
Conrtantia).   i.  308.  3S0 ;  b&ttle  of. 
iL     105,    109;    t»}tm    hj    auKcm, 
268 
Conatautine  III,  son  of  Henctias,  ii.  311 ; 
birth,  218;  nstnt,22&,  247  ;  in  Syria. 
2SS,  2S2  :  death.  283.  284.  2S7,  293 
Cfliwlatitinf    IV,    ii.     278 ;    in     Hinly, 

31)3  ;  reign.  308  tgj.,  SS8,  334,  S42 
CoDatauUne  T  (C<i|in>nyDanc),  L  400  ;  U. 
117 ;    opentioaa    against     tjaraoena. 
408,  407,  429  ;  reiga,  450  aqy. ;  fuuily, 
458;    iconoclastic    poli<-y,  vie..    460 
S9?.;  wars  with   Btilf;aria,   470    sf^.; 
death.  475,  600,  502.  531 
Cotutantine  VI,  IL  844.  349  :  war  with 
Bulgaria,    475,    476;    cronned.   478; 
nigOtiWtqq.;  tnaniage, 488;  blinded. 
488 
Uonstantioe  VII   (PoriifajragvoDotm).  t 
57,   338;    iL    174,     278.    328  ;     on 
themes,  889.  840,  344,  851  ;  on  S\m.t- 
iiing  of  Greece,  455 
Cottitantine,  dtMOtittu.  ii.  481 
geoers)  at  Kawnoa.  I. 
the  QmX.  1.    27,  29,  31.  32,  SC, 
39,  40,  44  ;   founibt  N«w  Rooib, 
50  «^.;  religions  nttitode,   184; 
ecleoLioifim,    815 ;    l«t?>l    fiolicy, 
388  ;  statue  at  CherBon.  ii.  857 
tyrant  of  Gaul,   L    111,   112.   188, 

IX9-I44,  146 
Aruietraa,  IL  4B6 
RoitAM,  h.  4^9 
LaMy«.  U.  S9,  92.  201 
of  Nncolifl,  iL  -198 
PudopBRurus  iL  468 
true  unmc  or  Constaus  II  ?  ii  S8A 
Constantinople,  L  89  ;  description  of.  fiS 
»!/'[■',    Uanx   threaten,   164;    lire    in, 
107    ^7.;    fires    at,  229.  232,  S5S ; 
tlirmtitnoil   hy  Theodoric,   273 ;    Uw 
school  St,  369  ;  plague  in,  401,  402  ; 
eartliqnake,   474 ;  popnlaiion  of,   ii. 
55;   orbtin  BTrangementA,  i/i.;  life  in. 
56  t^q. :  iudustrias  of.  62  ;  Turks  nt, 
68;    demoralisaUon.    218;    tuMultc<l 
by  Penians,  224  :  ftinction  of.  in  his- 
tOT7,  318,   314.   405,  .^35  ;   ecuin  nf 
eduration,  391  ;  bcsieg1.1l  by  Hamceaa, 
(717  A.D.].  401  ;  plagne  in.  454.  455  ; 
chaoga  in  population,  456 ;  in  ng^htlt 
centMT,  626  •7?. 
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Constsntinos,  PatriaTch  of  Constantinople, 

ii.  463,  465,  468,  469 
Constantiola,  ii.  142 
CoQstantiolos,  i.  221 

ofScer  of  Justioian,  L  379 
Constantius  I.  (Chlonis),  i.  32 
Constantius  II,  i.  32,  39,  44 ;  religiotu 

aUitude,  184,  185,  194,  283 ;  ii.  1 
ConsUntius    III,    i.     115,     147,     148; 

marriage,  150  ;    personal  description, 

161  ;  policy  towards  GermanB,  216 

aqq.;   elevation  and  death,   155,  158, 

164,  172 
Constantius,  tribune,  ii.  158 
Consular  shows,  iL  56 
Consularia,  i.  45 
Consulate,  abolition  of,  i.  352 
Copts,  it  269 
Cordnbft,  i.  152,  416,  416 ;  ii.  31,  407, 

610,  511 
Corduene,  i.  304  ;  ii.  104 
Corinth,  taken   by  Alaric,  i.  67  ;  walls 

renewed,  ii.  24 
Corippns,  ii.  34,  67  ;  poetry  of,  68,  69  ; 

de  lavdibna  Jusiini,  68  »qq.,  71.  72, 

77,  194 
Com  distributions,  ii.  55 
Comicnlarius,  i.  46  ;  ii.  183 
Coronation  oath,  ii.  390 
CorrectoTcs,  i.  39,  45 
Corsica,  under  Vandals,  i.  I7l,  236,  285, 

471  ;  ii.  503 
Cos,  island  of,  ii.  454 
Cosmas(Indicopleustes),i.S25;ii.l76,177 
a  deserter,  ii.  236 
detnarch  of  Blues,  ii.  87,  91 
of  Calabria,  iL  520 
tyrant,  ii.  437,  438 
Cosmology,  ii.  177 
Cotaisis,  i.  456,  463 
Coteadis,  pirate,  i.  163 
Cotelerius,  ii.  468 
Cotrigurs,  i.  447  ;  u.  114,  276 
Cottanas,  it  200,  347 
Cotyaeum,  I  127  ;  battle  of,  292 
Coolanges,   M,  F,  de,  on  the  colonate, 

i.  28,  29 
Councils — 

Adquercum,  i.  99,  105 

Second  Ecumenical,  i.  91,  185,  188 

Third  Ecumenical  (Ephesus),  i.  189 

Fourth  Ecumeuical  (Chalcedon),  i.  136, 
190,  191 

Fifth  Ecumenical  (Constantinople),  ii.  5 

Sixth  Ecumenical,  ii.  309,  316-319 

Seventh  Ecumenical,  iL  430,  497  aqq. 

Bobber  Synod,  L  191 

Synod  at  Rome  (430  A.D.),  i.  190 

Lateran  (649  a.d.),  11.  294 

at  Rome  (678  a.d.),  iL  315 

Quinisext,  iL   327,  388 ;   ordinances, 
393  aqq.,  417 


Councils — 

at  Hedtfield,  ii.  315 

of  753  A.D.,  ii.  462,  463 

of  Frankfurt,  ii.  505 

of  Elvira,  ii.  430 
Cowell,  Rev.  M.  B.,  iL  897 
Cremona,  Alaric  at  (T),  L  115;  Odovacar 

at,  280  ;  iL  146,  148 
Cretan  tragedy,  Zijvur,  i.  252 
Crete,    Saracens  in,  iL  311,  314,   317, 

354,  492 
Critpits,  mistake  for  Prisons,  ii.  202 
Croatia,  iL  275,  277 
Croatians,  origin,  ii.  275,  276  ;  invade 

Dalmatia,  276,  277 
Cross,  the  tnu  (or  Holy   Wood),  ii.  214, 

217  ;  uplifted,  245,  247 
Crotona,  L  412 

Crucifixes,  manufacture  of,  ii.  62 
Crumn,  iL  470,  476 
Crusade-like  character  of  Persian  war  at 

end  of  sixth  and  in  seventh  century,  iL 

101,  219,  220,  234,  246,  637 
Ctesiphon,  i.  427  ;  ii.  242,  268 
CucuBUB,  L  102,  105;  ii.  29 
Cumae,  L  413;  ii.  147 
Cunimund,  iL  115,  147 
Curial  system,  L  25,  27,  28,  30  ;  abol- 
ished, S02 
Curopalaies,  IL  68,  386 
Carpus  publicus,  L  45,   46  ;  transferred 

to  mag.  of.,  71,  336,  337,  472 
Curzola,  IL  278 
Cust,  Mr.  B.  N.,  L  427 
Cutatisium,  i.  452 
Cyclades,  iL  28,  49,  437,  438 
Cydapodts,  iL  377 
Cynics,  L  8 

Cyprian,  legend  of,  L  10,  320 
Cyprianns,  iL  311 
Cyprus,   Eutropius  banished  to,  i.    85  ; 

administration  of,   ii.  28  ;    Christians 

from   Arzanene  settled  in,  104,  250, 

251  ;     Saracens    attack,    289,    S20 ; 

transplantation   of  inhabitants,   323 ; 

theme  of,  851,  466  ;  repopulation  of, 

356,  492 
Cyrene,  L  83 

Cyriacus,  Patriarch,  ii.  90,  201,  206 
Cyril,  Patriarch,  opposes  Nestorianism,  L 
189,    190,     191  ;    troubles    with 
Orestes  and  Jews,  209-211  ;  iL  4 
Roman  general,  L  375 
Slavonic  apostle,  ii.  639 
Cyrillus,  mag.  mU.,  i.  298,  299 
CjTUB  of  Panopolis,  i.  127,  128,  820; 
church  built  by,  ii.  88 
Patriarch    of  Alexandria,   iL    251, 

252,  269 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ii.  361, 
368 
Cyzicus,  i,  847,  473  ;  u.  49,  311,  323 
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Dabragezab,  i.  457,  458 

DiKxa  MedUerranm,  n.  7,  335 
ripenais,  i  163  ;  ii.  7 

Dagisthaeus,  i.  412,  442-444,  446 

Dagobert,  king,  ti.  207,  215 

Dahn,  F.,  quoted,  i.  161, 152,  167,  261, 
359 ; il  179 

Dalisandon,  castle  of,  i  256 

Dalmatia,  demanded  by  Alaric,  i.  115, 
157  ;  ruled  by  Marcellinus,  242,  244, 
274,  276  ;  under  Odovacar,  279 ; 
under  Theodoric,  285 ;  seized  by 
Mnudus,  3S9 ;  conqaered  for  the 
Romans,  390  ;  Slaves  invade,  ii.  22, 
136,  137,  152,  154,  173,  274  ;  con- 
quered by  Slaves,  275  sqq.\  etratlgoa 
of,  346 

Dalmatus,  monastery  of,  ii.  466 

Damanus,  ii.  484 

Damascius,  philosopher,  L  S17  ;  ii.  175 

Damascus,  taken  by  Persians,  iL  214  ; 
taken  by  Saracens,  265,  291  ;  church 
of,  362  ;  taken  by  Abbasida,  407,  620 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  185 

Damatr^'s,  ii.  365 

Damiau,  king  of  Himyarites,  i,  468,  470 

Danes  in  England,  ii.  456 

Daniel  of  Siuope,  ii.  371 

Dante,  on  Justinian,  i.  354,  S67 ;  ii.  3, 
192,  193 

Danube,  tleet  on,  i.  126,  127  ;  defence 
of,  iL  22,  23 

Daouion,  ii.  124 

Daphne  (at  Antioch),  i.  211,  424,  425 
(baths  at  Syracuse),  ii.  302 
palace  of,  ii.  409 

Dapknis  and  Ckloe,  i.  S23 

Daras,  founded,  i.  309,  372,  373  ;  battle 
of,  374  gqq,,  330  ;  besieged  by 
Chosroes,  426,  468  ;  ii.  100,  107, 
112,  198;  taken  by  Persians, 
199  ;  taken  by  Saracens,  268 
see  Doros 

Dardonio,  Illyrian  province,  i.  164,  193, 
271,  363  ;  ii.  7  ;  meaning  of  word, 
15  ;  fortresses  In,  23,  141 

Donlanus,  prefect  of  Uaul,  i  145,  146 

DarCnon,  it.  491 

Dastaghertl,  ii.  242 

David,  son  of  Heraclius  (  =  Tiberius),  ii. 
286,  287 
count  of  Opsikion,  ii.  468 

Debiilour,  M. ,  i  359 

Decapolis,  the,  in  Italy,  il  146,  602 

Decebalus,  ii.  16 

Defensor  dvUatis,  i.  27  ;  re-established 
by  Majorian,  30  ;  connection  with  the 
Church,  34  ;  in  Anastasius'  reign,  302; 
iL  158 

Demetor,  ii.  41 

Demetrias,  ii.  23 

Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  ii.  290 


Demetrius,  St,  churches  of,  ii.  41.  43 ; 

at  Salonica,  47,  135,  280,  337,  3S8 
^^JM,  i.  338 ;  ii.  56-59,  87,  89-91,  93, 

94,  352 
Depopulation,  causes  of,  i.  25  »qq. 
Derbend,  pass  of,  i  307 
Sifpiyeiu,  iL  172 
Desiderius,  of  Vienna,  IL  167 
dvx,  ii.  163 

Lombard  king,  ii.  602-504 
Deuterins,  L  114 
Dezippus,  historian,  L  325,  326 
Dezeridan,  ii.  242 
Ato^oTiJtd  of  AchiUes,  1.  66,  342 
Diadora,  iL  277 
Didron,  iL  40,  53 
Didymoteichon,  ii.  127 
Digest  (or  Pandects)  ot  J ustiniaai,  t  366- 

369 
Dilimnites  (Dolomites),  i.  451,  452,  458, 

459,  461 
Dillmann,  L  470 
Dioceses,    system   of;   L    37 ;    diocesan 

governors,  45 
Dioclea,  iL  278 
Diocletian,   i.   27,  29 ;   system   of,    35, 

37,  227  ;  ii.  25 ;  court  ceremonial,  L 

39,  48,  72 ;  paUce  of,  ii.   42  ;  277. 

341 
Diocletianopolis,  ii,  123 
I>i<^ene3,  relation  of  Empress  Ariadne, 
i.  292 
of  Phoenicia,  iL  175 
Diomedf,  prison  <^,  iL  296 
Dioscorides,  MS.  of,  iL  53 
Dioscorus,  Patriarch   of   Alexandria,   i. 

191 
UffTpw,  iL  168,  172 
Diiabul,  khan  of  Turks,  ii.  97 
Doconus,  river,  L  453 
Dodecanesns,  ii.  481 
DiiUinger,  Dr.,  iL  252,  439,  502 
Domentzin,  ii.  202 

Domentdolutt,  brother  of  Phocas,  iL  199, 
201,  206,  210 
nephew  of  Phocas,  iL  199 
DoTnestici,  L  49 
Domitian  of  Melitene,  ii.  94 
Donation  of  Charles  the  Great,  ii.  503 
Donatists,  i.  170,  193, 194 
Donatus,  i.  193 
DonuB,  Pope,  iL  315,  391 
Doriseus,  ii.  23 
Dorkon,  ii.  242 
Doros,  in  Crimea,  iL  358 
Dorostolon'  (Silistria),  i.   160  ;  iL   120, 

128 
Dorotheos,  geneml  in  Armenia,  i.  377 

1  The  ancient  name  of  Drster  or  Silistria 
has  many  forms  —  Dorostolon,  Doroatolos, 
DoryatoIoD,  Duroatorum,  Doroatena,  etc 
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DorotbeoB,  father  of  Gennanos,  i   480 

(same  as  preceding }) 
Dorylaeam,  il  406,  451,  479 
Doaeret,  the  (or  PoisUr),  ii.  43,  47,  51 
Dovrat,  ii  118 

Dracontius,  African  poet,  L  S29 
Drakoi,  iL  374 
Dmpeyroa,  M.,  ii.  200,  207,  208,  216, 

224,  225,  227,  261,  265 
DrinoT,  ii.  12,  16,  17 
Drizipera,  ii.  125,  127,  128,  139 
Drognbites,  ii.  280 
Drtmika,  ii.  47 
Drster,  ii.  335 
Drungariua,  ii.  342,  343 
Drunffia,  ii.  343 
Dubis,  i.  435 

Dabius  slays  Athanlf,  i.  149 
Dncange,  L  53  ;  ii.  295,  etc. 
Dake  of  Thebais,  U.  8 
Duk^jani,  iL  278 

Dulcissimus,  father  of  Justin  II,  ii  69 
Dulo,  ii.  332 

Dilminler,  ii.  274,  277,  278 
Dupondii,  L  369 
Durand,  M.,  ii.  53 
Diinr,  Albrecht,  ii.  533 
Durostorum,  tee  Dorostoloa 
Dyarchy,  i.  352  ;  iL  384 
Dyrrhacbium,   i.    267  ;    Ostrogoths    at, 

268  -  271  ;   character   of   InhabitaDts, 

301,  408  ;  Slaves  at,  ii.  22  ;  theme  of, 

351 

Ebert,  L  329,  330;  iL  190 

Eberwiz,  ii.  Ill 

Ecdicias  of  Airemi,  i.  275 

Edoga  of  Leo  sad  Constantine,  iL  412 

tqq.,  526  sqq. 
Ecthesis,  ii.  253,  293 
Ecumenical,  title,  iL  86, 86, 151,  206,  254 
Ecumenical  Doctor,  the,  iL  433,  434 
EdecoD,  L  213  sqq.,  277 
Edessa  (Roba),  school  of,  sappressed,  i. 
260 ;  Chosroes  at,  425  ;  besieged, 
437  sqq. ;  ii.  199,  200  ;  Jews  in. 
246 ;  HeracUus  at,  262,  263,  266  ; 
agrees  to  pay  tribute  to  Saracens, 
267  ;  taken,  267  ;  church  in,  314 
(Vodena),  L  269 
Edict  of  Theodoric,  i.  381 
EdicUl^  i.  369 
Edicts,  imperial,  L  74,  85 
Edobich,  L  143 
Education,  higher,  in  the  Empire,  i.  47  ; 

decline  of,  iL  518 
Egnatia,  Via,  I  263,  269 
Jigregii,  class  of,  i.  39 
Egypt,  decline  of,  ii.  63 ;  canal,  £6. ;  con- 
quered  by   Persians,  214,  216,  217 ; 
heresies  in,  249,  251  ;  conquered  by 
Saracens,  269  sqq.  ;  canal  in,  272 


Elaius,  ii.  23 

Elesbaa,  Ethiopian  king,  L  19 
Elensia,  Visigoths  at,  i.  67 
Elentherius,  palace  of,  ii.  485 
EUas,  St.,  churches  of,  iL  41 
Glissaeus,  iL  483 
Elmakin,  iL  310 
Elmingir,  Hun,  L  458 
Elpidia,  i.  156 
Elpidius,  deacon,  ii.  369 

praetor  Sic.  (583  A.D.),  ii.  119 
conspirator  i^^uist  Phocas,  iL  204 
praetor  Sic.  (781  a.d.},  iL  481,  492 
Emesa  (Hims),  iL  266-268 
Empedocles,  ii.  193 
Enamelling,  art  of,  ii.  537 
Ennodius,  L  272,  275 
Epagathus,  son  of,  iL  58 
^a/)xot  and  twapxla,  iL  172 
EphesuH,  Church  of,  L   96  ;  Theodosins 

III  at,  iL  383 
Ephraem,  a  messenger  of  Hypatius,  ]. 

344 
Ephthalite  Huns,  L   304-306,  809;  iL 

96 
Epicureanism,  L  5,  7 ;  relation  to  Christi- 
anity, 7,  8 
Epidaurus,  in  Dalmatia,  iL  277 
i-riy^Hilffil,  ii.  73 
Epinicus,  prefect,  i.  256,  266 
E^iphania  (Fama,  in  Syria),  ii.  267 
Epiphania  (Eudocia),  daughter  of  Hera- 
clius,  iL  213,  238 
(Fabia),   mother   of   Heraclins,    ii. 
204 
Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Ticinnm,  i.  247 

bishop  of  Salanits,  L  98 
EpiruB,  Ostrogoths  in,  L  268,  411  ;  forta 

in,  il.  24 
Eraric,  L  405 
Erelieva,  L  262 

Ermenaric,  son  of  Aspar,  i.  230 
Ema^  L  223 
Erythriua,^.  pr.,  L  264 
Erythro,  see  Botmd 
Ethiopia,  Jacobites  in,  if.  249 
Ethiopians,  L  471 
Eucherius,  L  68,  111,  113 
Eudemius,  pr.  uri)i»,  i.  341 
Eudocia,  wife  of  Constantine  V,  it.  458, 
459,  480 
(Athenais),  wife  of  Theodosius  II,  L 
3, 12 ;  story  o^  124, 131-135, 190, 
320 ;  iL  480 
daughter  of  Valentinian  III,  i.  235, 

236 ;  marriage,  242 
wife  of  Heraclins,  iL  204,  212,  213 
Eudocimus,  iL  458,  459,  478,  481,  482 
Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  statue  of,  L 
55, 100, 480  ;  marriage,  63 ;  78 ;  hostile 
to  Eutropios,  84,  86,  87,  Bk.  iL  cap. 
iii.  paatin ;  200  aqq. ;  iL  480 


^^L^                                                          INDEX                         ^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^B           EndoxU,  wif«  »r  TtJcntliiiaD  Ul.  1. 124, 

Puota,  i.  405                                          ^^H 

^^^^^H               131,   1S2.    135  ;    rapporU   Mi^oriut, 

FaccniM  (F1«m1»),  l  110.  395,  S»S          ^^ 

^^^^^H               S31:  I«In>ptiv«bya«iserk,235,239; 

Fallmerariir,  Uioory  onGnelc  popaUtkt^         1 

^^^^^m             nstored,  242 

iL  149.  144                                                 ^J 

^^^^^H            BudnbiiiA,  i,  43fi 

Pano,  L  394  ;  iL  146,  442                           ^H 

^^^^H           EDelthoo  of  SftUmis,  U.  110 

Pau»t,  prototype  of,  L  10                    ^^^^H 

^^^^^H            Engniu,  gem-ntl  of  AnaAlAnliu,  i.  295 

Paiutus,  L  261,  282                            ^^^^H 

^^^^^H                    lover  of  Uonorb.  1.  174 

FaTmtU,  i  330  ;  iL  502                    ^^^^H 

^^^^H                    tj-nut.  L  61,  S3.  64, 

PaTiADu  (Mauer),  L  237.  2S8             ^^^H 

^^^^^H            Eiigt;>|.iu]i,  i.  286,  288 

Pdix  11.  Pni>v,  1.  192                         ^^^H 

^^^^^H            Eiigraphii,  L  93.  94 

of  Arle*.  U.  SIS                           ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^1             GuKuliiuiH,        146 

ftTulibithop  of  RaTflana.  ii.  397         ^^^| 

^^^^H            Enliunjtiuii  of  Vhiy^M,  M  175 

may.  mil.,  L  163,  169                  __^^M 

^^^^^H            (As>JB,  iL 

Ferran,  ii.  146,  502                        ^^^H 

^^^^^H           EotupiuB,  i.  62,  SS.  136  ;  rtyl«  uul  v^t, 

PtsUu,  i.  2»i                                  ^^^^M 

^^^^m              S25,  326 

Peudalitn.  ti.  466                              ^^^H 

^^^^^^B            Ettunclii,  powrr  of,      7B 

Perft,  t.  238,  £89                                       ^M 

^^^^^^H           EapbemU.  daiighUr  of  JobD  the  C«pp«- 

Pinlay,  I.  27  :  on  Zcnn,  252  ;  on  com-  ^^^ 

^^^^H                        docUn,  L  347 

nivrctt,    U.  fi2-64  :    on    Mauiioe,   98,         1 

^^^^H                    of  Son.  i.  4S2 

94  ;  216.  264,  266,  306,  3011,  343,  549,          i 

^^^^^^B                                    Jaatiu            301 

884,   401,  407,  419,  428,  433.  437,          1 

^^^^^^H           Supbvmius,  PBtriorch  or  Conatuitmople, 

476.  437,  626,  538                                        J 

^^^^H                     L  187,  290,  29fi.  296 

Fin-wonlup,  i.  434  ;  it  281,  S32            ^H 

^^^^^^1                  frftniDarian, 

Plrnitdua,  IL  159                                          ^H 

^^^^^^M           Enpbnultu,  bbltop  of  Puwbu,  iL  46 

Firmum,  L  394                                         ^^M 

^^^^^H            SHpkraietuu,  L  4S2 

Fiimua,  Hoor,  i  76.  77                             ^H 

^^^^B            EQplutiiu,  L  150 

Fla>c«illiU  daiigbter  of  Arcadiua,  i.  S4        ^^ 

^^^^H           I&aiic  f.  275 

Flaccithvns,  i.  238                                                1 

^^^^B           Kuripiaai,  t.  319 

Flavian,  Patriarch  ot  CoiutAntioople,  1. J 

^^^^^H           Baropus,  i.  4SS 

190,  191                                                    ^H 

^^^^^^H           BniTineiM,  it. 

Plaviii8,  ana  of  HeracUns.  ii.  SIS               ^^H 

^^^^^^K          BDMbios,  hlrtoTita  of  CoiutUntliie,  1.  10, 

Fi'iritu,  title  Ukau  by  R«oca»d,  U.  U^^^l 

^^^^^H                       43  ;  chrouk-le,  380  ;  IL  17S,  217 

166                                                            ^H 

^^^^^^m                   ■nthor       (iainta,  i.  90 

yhire  ft  Biana^fior,  L  321 -328                   ^H 

^^^^^^H                    of  VultsntiuoiKilia,  i.  96 

Floronce,  i.  HO                                        ^^H 

^^^^^^1           EuflUthlutt  of  KjtiphMii,  i.  264  ;  on  *i«ge 

FlonntiDus,  Jurist,  L  871                    ^^^^H 

^^^^H               of  Aniida,  309     IL  177 

Flonutlus,  L  89                               ^^^^H 

^^^^^^1            EutropiDB.  etiniicb,  i.   03,  66,  71  •74,  76, 

pr.  pr.,  i  129                             ^^^H 

^^^^^^^B                       bk.  ii.  cap.  il.  jxusim  ;  fftU.  8£ ; 

Floral,  gianonl,  ii  811                      ^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^1                       coDfipirat^y  a^Ltut,  74 ;  harbour 

Fotderati,  L  64, 103,  S35, 241 ;  iL  80, 844^H 

^^^^^V 

FMU  (sttba),  \.  i\,  186                             ^H 

^^^^^B 

(ooin),  ].  41                                       ^H 

^^^^^^^f              Eutychra,     (iri>:iDalnr     of     iiiiiuoplifsitO 

Porino,  battle  of,  IL  801                             ^^H 

^                     baresy,  1.  190,  191 

FortutiAtoa.  w«  Venantius                        ^^H 

^^^H                     EutycliiuB,  hktriarch  of  CousUnUnople, 

Pftniin  of  CooBtantixie  (^Augusteum),  L^^H 

^^H                                            85 

343                                                     ^H 

^^^H                          cxxrch  of  Kavenna.  ii.  442 

Poraiii  LiviL  iL  502                                 ^^| 

^^H                   Ingrioa,  L  133.  264.  302 ;  ii.  67.  73, 

Fompllii.  IL  r>os                               ^H 

^^H                      74.  84,  d6.  93,  94,  121,  143,  177; 

Setiipmnii,  ti.  146                               ^^^| 

^^^H                      notice  of.  182 

Poctit.  ii.  £71,  2^8                              ^^^H 

^^H                     Ewold,  PauI,  ii.  149 

Pnu-liti,  a  U.,  ILSSS                        ^^^H 

^^^K                     Rmrciu  of  Ravenna,  L  414  ;  iL  83, 145- 

Pmnkochorion,  ti.  513                        ^^H^fl 

^^H                             14tl,    151,   229,    277,  294,  345, 

Praiika,  settlwl  by  Probna,  L  31,  198}          4 

^^H                                346,  442  ;  fall  of  oiorcliato,  f<00 

oti  Lower  khiiiP,  171  :  call  in  AttQii^           1 

^^H                          of  Afriw,  ii.  35,  154,  203 

175,    176:    kingdom  of,    S83-2S5; 

^^H                     amlra*.  ii. 

relatiouii  with  OntroKOtlia,  392  :   atti- 

^^H                  Bdularatiu.  iL  441 

tude  1o  the  Bmpira.  896,  807  ;  ooo- 

^^^1                   Smtuirthtx,  ii.  51 

qu&it,     ii.    32 ;    alliea   of  Lotnbards, 

^^^H                     BxQparias,  bwhoji,  ii.  149 

146;    coalition  wiih    Roman*,    147, 

^^m                   Es«rit«(,  U.  455 

149,   151  ;   relationa  with  Empire  in 

Bixti)  century,   159  i^q.,  207  ;  ext«ii-          J 

^^^1                   Fabu.  «re  Eplphaui* 

lion  of  {iow<.-r  in  clgfaUi  ccotolT,  filS    ^^J 
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Fravitta,  i.  87,  8B 

Frede^rius,  L  482  ;  U.  207,  216,  31S 

Frederic  II,  Emperor,  ii.  S2 

brother  of  Theodoric  II,  i.  242 

the  Rugian,  i.  288,  289 
Freeman,  Mr.,   i.    138,    139.  166,   160, 
168,  169 ;  ii.  42,  167,  170,  511,  519 
Friedlander,  i.  21 
Friuli,  ii  149,  513 
Fulginium  (Foligno),  i.  S94 
Fulin,  IL  64 

Gabala,  i.  251 

Gabbnlon,  i.  377,  878 

Gabellam,  ii.  502 

Gades,  i.  152 

Gaeta,  il  439 

Gainas,  Goth,  i.  66,  74,  78  ;  mog.  mil, 
80;  reTOlt,  83-89,  114 

Gaiseric  (Geoseric),  Vandal  king,  allied 
with  Attila,  i.  162 ;  encoorages  piracy, 
163  ;  succeeds  Gnnderic,  168  ;  reli- 
gion, 170  ;  treaty  with  Empire,  170  ; 
relations  to  Visigoths  and  Huns, 
175  ;  in  Italy,  236  ;  enmity  with  Rici- 
mer,  241  ;  policy  in  Leo's  reign,  242, 
243 ;  character,  245,  249  ;  death, 
279,  385,  387 

Gaius,  L  368 

Galata,  i.  57  ;  ii.  57,  402 

Galatae  (Celts),  i.  68 

Galatia,  ii.  199,  244,  492 

Oalaiia  Privui,  ii.  26,  27,  343 

Galbio,  general,  i.  168 

Galerius,  Emperor,  iL  17 

Galla  Plactdia,  see  Placidia 

Gallaecia,  i.  151,  155,  416 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  ii.  146 

Gallicinns,  il  326 

GallienuB,  i.  31 

7aXXix(Jf ,  ii.  302 

Gambling,  laws  against,  ii.  61 

Gangra,  ii.  452 

Ganzaca,  it  112,  231,243 

•^afMaiotlirti,  it.  455 

Garda,  lake,  L  179  ;  ii.  514 

Garin,  council  of,  ii.  250 

Gasqnet,  M.,  i.  186,  261,  282,  283,  397, 
405  ;  iL  8,  126,  162 

Gasa.  W.,  i.  104,  195  ;  il  167,  190, 
620 

OaUs  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  ii.  227 

7ai'3apt,  i.  343  ;  ii.  168 

Gaudentius,  Aetius'  father,  i.  160  ;  cap- 
tive in  Africa,  243 
Aetius'  son,  i.  178,  182 

GaudioBus,  ii.  158 

Gaul,  i  111  ;  state  of,  in  409  A.D.,  117, 
118;  barbarians  in,  138  ayj,;  elevates 
Avitus,  236  »qq,,  242  ;  imperial  remi- 
niscences in,  397  ;   iL   162,  163,   159 


Gaza,  idoUtry  at,  i  200-202,  205,  801  ; 

taken  by  Saracens,  iL  263 
Gflbhardt,  0.  ron,  ii  63 
Gegoaesins,  ii  432 
Gelaria,  i.  386 
Qelasins,  Pope,  i  193,  291 
Oelimer,  i.  385-387 
CMlo,  u.  521 

Gennadins,  ezareh,  ii  35, 154 
Genoa,  iL  146,  148 
Genseric,  see  Gaiseric 
Oentzon,  iL  130,  133 
Genzo,  son  of  Gaiseric  L  385 
Geography  of  Enrope,  at  end  of  fifth 
century,  i  285  ;  in  665  a-D.,  ii.  81 
tqq. 
George  Buraphos,  ii.  369,  370 
of  Cyprus,  ii  498 
Hamartolus,  u.  433 
lieutenant,  ii.  92 
Maniakes,  iL  440 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ii.  316. 

317   319 
of  Piaidia,  ii.  197,  199,  207,  208, 
213,  214,   224-226,    228  miq.  ; 
lost  poems,   231,  232,  234,  236  ; 
hymn  of,  241,  242  ;    notice   of, 
256,  257 
the  ayncdlua,  iL  618 
Syrus,  logothete,  iL  363 
turmarch  of  Armeniakol,  ii.  347 
Gepids,  subject  to  Huus,  L  166  ;  king- 
dom of,  261,  285  ;  faU  of;  iL  33,  35. 
115,  116,129,  141.146.147,239 
Qermania,  in  Illyricum,  i  341 
Oermanicia,  ii.  236,  398,  406,  407,  432 
Germans,  the,  subjectivity  and  adapta- 
tion  for   CHiristianity,  L   17  ;    settle- 
ments of,  31  sqq. ;  danger  to  Empire, 
78-90,  107,  108  ;    alliance  with  Em- 
pire to  form   a  united  Christendom, 
173,176,  178;  279 
Germanus,  genenil  of  Maurice,  iL  109, 
199 
son  of  Dorotheus,  i.  480,  481 
bishop  of  Damascus,  ii.  108,  109 
duke  of  Phoenicia,  ii.  109 
ftlend  of  Cassian,  i.  10 
general  of  Theodoslus  II,  i  162 
nephew  of  Justinian  I.,  L  407,  411, 

423  ;  u.  22,  71 
Posthumus,  L  411,  412 
father-in-law  of  Maurice's  son  Theo- 

doaias,  ii  87  sqq.,  109,  201 
Patriarch,  ii  303,  368,  370,  371, 
409,  432,  435  ;  deposed,  436, 443, 
498 
Oerontins,  commander  at  Thermopylae, 
L  67 
the  t}-rant-maker,  L  140,  142,  143, 
151,  167,  276 
Gesoriacnm  (Worms),  L  171 
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Q«tM,  on  ofwonl,  1.  223,  294 
Ohusamd  SwRoeaB.  l  418,  41d 
Qhlaa.  L  SS8.  2S0 

Uibboin,  viaw  of  liMUiry,  i.  16  ;  riaotml, 
179,  180;    00  JartluUn,  357,  359, 
302,  440,  460  ;  ll  Bl»  87,  307 
UibroB,  i.  4&8 
Uildo,  nTolt  of,  L  70,  77  ;  Cktullui  «i, 

77  ;  ii.  85 
Giotto,  ii  52 

Giaa,  lUugliter  of  Ofiitiunlil,  ii.  300 
Gl)-c«riiu,  Bni[>eror,  1.  274-270 
Onabt,  R.,  i.  303 
Oow,  AUn  cfai«r,  L  144 
GobaiM,  i  427-429,  440-442,  446,  4M  ; 

<liMitl>,  455 
Oodlcitel,  t.  152 
Golden  Q&te,  1.  63  ;  Ii.  52 

Horn.  i.  12,  &?  ;  IL  240,  etc 
Ooiophi,  ii.  23 

OonUMrii,  rfux  yumidiM,  L  S88,  475 
Good  Sh«phanl,  thit,  in  ut,  u.  40 
OoHu,  Hun,  I.  409 
OoTviiji,  wiswt  of  Maarice,  U.  105 
Oortj-ii,  ii.  337 
liathto,  i.  14S 
OatJio-Oraeci,  H  344,  373 
OoUuH  1.  01.  Me  OatTxigoths,  Vltigotbs 
Gotlu  at  Crimu,  1.  418 
Gout,  |irevi^viit  ai  Bjrzantiom,  Ii.  69 
KnHo.  ii.  148 
(frarcuf,  Vpautot,  ii.  17* 
Gruiniiiimiuu  CfT'WnJiMUia'),  1.  47 
OrammatUUM,  U.  619 
Grutiui.  Bntperor,  l  9.  115,  Idfi,  194. 
301 
tyrftDt  in  BriUln,  i.  138,  139 
Orrat,  the  tJU«.  i.  358 
Greece,  iavmlad  by  Aloric,  i.  07  ;  forti- 
fied  liy  JosliiilBD,  ii.   21.   L'3  ;   Slave 
MttlBmentj  iu.  US.  ISO.  143,  144  ; 
aisTCB   in,   21:^,   280;  rcvolta  ogainxt 
Leo  III,  457  ;  SlarljiMl,  455 
OreA,  Bliidy  of.  i.  12S 
Gwokfirevii.  311,319,  402 
Orwnii,  are  BIum 

GrcgorlA.  ddoghter  of  Nketw,  U.  211 
OwKorovliu,  i.   124,   128.   132-134  ;    ii. 

603 
Gregory,  abbot  of  Floni*,  Ii.  328 
Kiilt^riaa  prcabj-ter,  il.  411 
exarch  of  Africa,  iL  2S7,  2.S8 
logotbeto  of  Conrw,  ii.  481 
of  Nadanrus.  t  319 
of  Nyau,  t.  1 04 
Oiuikiart  count,  il.  479 
I'otHi.  the  Oreat.  i.  393  ;  ii.  8S  ;  m- 
lMtiiiii«  to  Maurices  85,  86  ;    life 
and  ]>oLicy.  140  aqq„  189,  509 
U.  i.  308  ;  ii.  147,  416,  432,  430, 
440.441-145,498 


OKgory  Ttl.  U.  445,  446.  408 

pnfect  of  East,  it.  103 

of  8ynu-\LW,  ii.  520 

of  TouTa.  qawt«d,  i.  177.  17S,  etc.  (' 
ii.  67, 83,  ISO  rt  irf/.  jwumm,  194. 
313 

nnde  of  Uerodiua,  ii.  204 
Onlea,  Ueml.  >.  449 
Grimaald.  ii  3O0,  333 
Gripn,  ii.  1(15 
Gruthongl,  i.  8? 
Giidwiu.  il.  137.  142 
Gaiiiot,  M..  i.  34  :  iL  635 
GtlldertpeuniDK  qaoted.  i.  M,  6S,  83,  SS^, 

90,  100,  105,  128,  156.  159,  163,  195 
ywnuKiTtuSa,  it.  3S2 
Goiidaniutww.  ii.  2t3 
GoDdvliiuk.  i.  359 
Gundemar,  i.  417 

Gauderic,  Vaadal,  I  152, 156,  168 
Gnndicar,  fiui^cundiati,  i.  144 
GundiKlc.  1.  24» 
Gnndobftd.  king  of  Borgundiaiu,  L  34 

24B,  274,  280 
ODndorald,  U.  ICO,  162.  163 
GuDthainBiid,  i.  385 
OnatbrttDB.  Iting,  ii.  159,  162,  16S 
Gunthramn  Boao,  aw  BoM 
Ownlkin.  Mr.  H.  M.,  1.  187 
Gwywi,  Dr.,  ii.  267 
OytltS  P.,  i.  56 
GjfnaiJtHu,  In  cborcbaa,  U.  51 

Hadi.  caUph,  iL  492 
HadrUa,  abbot,  IL  39fi 

Kmfieror,  i.  869 

I.,  roptv  it  495.  496,  COS-500 
Uodriccnople,  in  T]inic«,  batlla  of,  1. 107, 
285;  iL  119.  123,124 

in  Bitb)niiu,  ii.  307 
Halin.  v«ii,  ii,  7,  15 
Hdcotnb,  Mr..  L  314 
Ha]lain,  i.  29  ;  iL  397 
U&uffi,  Ii.  258 
Baralek,  tlte.  ii.  362 
Haritb.  L  -119  ;  iL  77.  9S 
Hiirlnls,  tlicatni  of  fA^.  ii.  66 
Ilarmatins.  puig.  mil,,  L  £51  ;  ftOOOttnl 

of.  2.'.4,  265,  294 
Hmmtaton.  U.  139 
Uuriiack,  Ad.,  iL  53 
Unmn  Amstrhid,  i  441  ;  iL   470, 

493,530 
Hoemn,  eon  of  Ali,  Ii.  S91 

recovtnt  Kalrowau.  U.  853 
Hauiit,  M.,  ii.  411 
HaxtHnDseii's  7'rruiwniKXMwi,  i.  427 
Hebdomoo,'  L  134  ;  Ii  82.  90,  205,  310 

1  I  dlBbr  teon  Dacjuige  (CumtaitinofudU 
Chriitlana;  ot  tb«  vlhn  ia  aptunar'a  atUs) 
■■  to  till  *lt«  of  HctHlornon.  II«  pUoaa  It 
ntar  BlMhertwe,  and  tUnlM  that  tbe  pn>* 
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Hefele,  bishop,  ii.  249,  252.  293,  SIS, 
3ie,  319,  327,  391,  432,  436,    464, 
496 
Hegel,  i.  13.  14 
Heimbach,  ii.  425 
Hekatontarche,  ii.  389 
Helena,  St.,  L  2,  54  ;  ii.  27  ;  io  Pales- 
tine, 217,  218 
niece  of  Justin  II,  L  54 
Helenopontu-i,  ii.  26-28 
Hellas,  spathar,  ii.  363-365 
Helibakias,  river,  ii.  129,  135 
Heliodorna,  writer,  L  321-323 
Heliopolis,  u.  51,  266,  267,  311 
Heltadikoi,  ii  348,  351,  437,  483 
miJas,  theme  of,  ii.  328,  842,  346,  350, 

351,  437 
Helien,  i.  218,   222 ;  meaning,  iL  171, 

174 
Hellenistic  prose,  IL  168 
Senatikon,  the,  i   191,  192,  254,  335  ; 

ii.  293 
Heraclea  (Honastir),  i.  262,265  ;  Ostro- 
goths at,  267,  26S 
(Periuthns).  i.  66,  246,  265 ;  ii.  22, 

124,  125,  205,  222,  223,  409 
in  Greece,  iL  23 
in  Venetia,  iL  273 
Heraclxad,  the,  ii.  241,  244 
Heraclian,  connt  of  Africa,  L  113,  118, 

119;  revolt,  146 
Heracliofl,  Emperor,  L  29,  305,  417  ;  IL 
64,  101,  106,  142 ;  overthrows 
Phocas,  204-206  ;  reign,  207  sqq.; 
character,  208  aqq.;  marriages, 
213 ;  Persian  campaigns,  227 
sqq.;  horse  Dorkon,  242;  Scipio, 
245  ;  at  Jerusalem,  247  ;  ecclesi- 
astical policy,  249  sqq. ;  communi- 
cations with  Mohammed,  261, 
262  ;  his  health  fails,  265  ;  fare- 
well to  Syria,  266  ;  attempt  to 
recover  Syria,  268;  death,  271, 
273  ;  policy  as  to  Slaves,  278, 
279,  299  ;  institutioQ  of  themes 
ascribed  to.  339,  348,  349,  333, 
537 
father    of    Emperor,    ii.   106-108, 

110,  203,  204 
ennuch,  slaya  Actina,  L  181 
general  against  Vandals,  L  245 
(sfe  Constantine  III),  ii.  213 
Constantine,  see  Heraclonaa 
son  of  Constantine  III,  see  Coustans 
II 

montory  of  Hebdomon  was  on  the  Qolden 
Horn  1  while  I  pUce  the  protnontorr  on  the 
Propontls,  not  flu-  from  the  Qolden  Gate  and 
Kyklobios.  -  Cf.  voL  i!.  pp.  205,  810.  It 
■eems  to  me  that  the  passage  of  John  of  An- 
tiwh,  referred  to  on  p.  a06,  and  the  posswe 
of  Theophanes,  on  p.  402,  are  decisive  for  the 
sites  of  Hebdomon  and  Uagnannu 


Heraclins,  son  of  CoDstans  II,  ii.  308,  30B 
brother  of  Apsimar,  ii.  354,  355, 361 

Heraclonas,  iL  247,  282-287 

Hercnlanus,  consularis,  L  174 

Here  of  Samos,  the,  L  252 

Hermenigild,  L  416  ;  iL  164,  165 

Hermeric,  L  155 

Hermogenes,  nagister,  L  373,  376,  377, 
379 

Herodotus,  ii.  178 

Hertzbei^,  H.,  L  416 

Heruls,  I  342,  374,  376,  414,  438,  470 

Hesychius,  i.  369  ;  ii.  177 

UexaerMTon,  ii.  244 

Hexapolis,  ii.  307 

Hiera,  island,  ii.  432 

Hierapolis,  L  422,  423 ;  iL  199,  251 

Hierarchical  scales  (civil  service,  etc.),  i. 
14,35 

Hieria,  palace  of,  iL  2J5,  266 

Hierocles,  ii.  27 

Neoplatonist,  i.  317 

Hieromax,  iL  263 

Hilberg,  Dr.,  iL  257 

Hildebrand,  Lombard  king,  ii.  500 

Hilderic,  Vandal,  i.  384-386 

Hilferding,  11.  332 

Hims,  see  Emesa 

Hinkmar  of  Reims,  ii.  157 

Hippis,  river,  1.  443 

Hippo,  besieged  by  Vandals,  L  168,  169; 
treaty  of,  170 

Hippodrome,  description  of,  L  56  ;  fac- 
tions of,  338  sqq.  ;  scenes  in,  342,  343, 
345,  346  ;  u.  66  aqq.,  87,  20],  409 

Hirah,  i.  418 

Hirsch,  F.,  iL  147,  441,  442,  444 

Hirschfeld,  0.,  quoted,  L  44;  iL  324 

Hirth  (on  China),  ii.  64 

Hiacham,  caJipb,  ii.  405 

Hispalis  (Seville),  i.  152  ;  iL  165 

Hisloria  tripartita,  iL  188 

Hoche,  Dr.,  i.  208 

Hodigitria,  the,  ii.  447,  448 

Hodgkin,  Mr.,  qnote<l,  i.  68,  146,  177, 
256,  262,  264,  265,  268,  280,  375, 
382,  385,  388,  391,  392,  394,  397, 
413  ;  iL  6,  35,  37.  58,  86,  189 

Holder-Egger,  0.,  L  139 

Homer,  attitude  to,  i.  312,  319 

Homerites,  i  418,  469,  470,  471  ;  iL  96 

Homerocentra,  L  319 

HoTumUi,  L  40 

HoDoratus,  bishop,  ii.  146 

Honoria,  princess,  i.  151,  155  ;  adren- 
tnres  of,  174 

Honoriaa,  ii.  27,  343 

Houorius,  Emi^eror,  i.  34, 61, 62,76;  mar- 
riage, 77, 112 ;  letters  to  Arcadius.  105, 
112,  113  ;  obstinacy.  114,  115  aqq., 
141,  143,  147,  150,  161,  155  ;  death, 
157  ;  on  Saeviau  coins,  405 
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Honorius,  Pope,  ii  158,  252,  817-319 
Hopf.  C,  iL  138,  141,  143,  144,  279, 

292,  454,  455 
Hormisdas,  son  of  Chosroes  NnBhirran, 
ii.  105,  110,  111,  146 
Pope.  L  193,  334  ;  ii.  186 
pakce  of,  1  57  ;  iL  42 
Hag.  Dr.  A.,  i  212 
Unm&na,  iL  146 

Haneric,  son  of  Guseric,  L  175,  242, 385 
Hunimand,  king  of  Snevi&Ds,  L  262 
Hues,  invade  Asia,  L  69 ;  on  Danube  (400 

A.D.),  89  ;  called  in  by  Honoriufi,  116  ; 

follow  Aetios,  159,160;  invade  lUyrian 

provinces,  161  aqti. ',  rise  of,  161 ;  Hnn- 

land  and  the  Huns  at  borne,  213  aqq. ; 

Hun  and  Scythian,  223 ;  in  Sicily,  242 ; 

hostUein468A.D.,263,272;  employed 

by  Vitalian,  297,  477  ajg.  (»ec  Eph- 

thaUtes) 
Hussites,  iL  397 
Hyacinthus,  L  174 
Hydmntum  (Otranto),  L  406,  407,  412  ; 

IL  439,  502 
Sypateia,  ii.  489 
Hypatia,  L  3,  12,  13,  81,  125,  208  tqq. ; 

her  philosophy,  31 7 
Hypatisaa,  ii.  528 
Hypatins,  nephew  of  Anastasins,  L  297- 

300,  808,  334,  342,  345 

Iahblichds,  i.  15,  317 

latrns,  city  (and  river),  iL  138 

Ibos,  iL  4 

Iberia,  seized  by  Persians,  L  428,  430, 
453,  463,  469  ;  iL  320,  321,  327 

Ibn  Junus,  ii.  491 

Iconoclasm,  iL  428  sqq.,  460  »qq.,  479, 
494  tqq. 

Iconography,  ii.  40,  63 

Idatios,  chronicler,  i.  146 ;  date,  148, 
152,  179,  etc. 

Ignatius,  architect,  ii.  49 

Patriarch,  iL  170,  435,  519,  522 

IxardriK,  ii.  344 

Ddibad,  elected  king,  L  404  ;  murdered, 
405.  415 

Ildiger,  i.  435 

Ulus,    general,   i.    251  ;     consul,   255  ; 
activity,    255,  256 ;    revolt,   256 
sqq.  ;  death,  257  ;  literary  tastes, 
258 
Isauriaii  soldier  at  Tzachar,  i.  465 

lUiiatrea,  class  of,  i.  39  sqq. 

Illyricum,  L  110  ;  invaded  by  Huns,  161 
sqq. ;  prefecture  and  diocese,  285 ;  in- 
vaded by  Slaves,  iL  117  ;  language  of, 
167  ;  prefecture,  345 

Images,  see  Iconoclasm 

Imberiua  and  Manjarona,  L  321 

Imbros,  iL  476 
Imola,  ii.  146,  502 


Ina,  king  of  Wes«ez,  iL  392 

IndacuB,  L  250 

Indictions,  i.    27 ;  Iwiucri^,    iL    173 ; 

tampered  with,  422,  423,  425 
Ingenius  of  Narbo,  i.  147 
Ingram,  Dr.  J.  K.,  qaoted  on  the  ColoB- 

ate,  L  28 
Ingundis,  L  416  ;  ii.  164,  165 
Innocent  I.,  L  104,  106,  194 
Ino,  wife  of  Tiberiiu  II,  iL  78 
Inobind,  L  162 

Inscriptions,   on    Stilicho,    i.    77 ;    An- 

themius,   127  ;   Oreek,  in   Nnbia,  ii. 

168 ;  at  Adale,  177  ;  in  honour  of 

Phocaa,  206;  Armenian,  in  Thrace,  525 

Institutes  of  Justinian,  L  367,  368 

loia,  iL  70 

Ireland,  study  of  Greek  in,  iL  392 
Irene  the  Khazaress,  iL   409,  458,  459, 
480 
the    Athenian,    Empress,    iL    458, 
459,  479,  480 ;  reign,  481  «7f. ; 
fall  and  banishment,  490,  491 ; 
ecclesiastical  policy,  495  «^.,  622 
church  of  St.,  L  66  ;  bomt  down, 
342  ;  iL  423 
Isaac  of  Ameria,  L  408,  409 
Isauria,  old  derivation  of,  L  328  ;  const 

of;  ii.  26.  27 
Isaurians,  character  of,  L  70  ;  quelled  by 
Arbacazius,  ib. ;  organised  as  a  militaiy 
force  by  Leo  I.,  228  ;  under  Zeno,  250 
sqq.',  revolt  against  Anaatssins,  291 
aqq. ;  in  Thrace,  293,  294 ;  serve  in 
Italy,  389.  409  ;  iL  374 
Isdigerd  I.,  guardian  of  Tbeodosius  II,  L 

304  ;  ii.  223 
Isdigerd  II,  L  165 

Isdigerd,  son  of  Shahr  Barz,  ii.  248.  269 
Isdigun^  L  452,  453,  466,  467 
Isemia,  iL  333 
Isidore  of  Miletus.  iL  49 

of  Seville,  L  415.  416  ;  iL  197,  207. 
212,  280,  313,  392 
Isidoms,  philosopher.  L  317  ;  iL  173 
Idand,  The,  in  Colchis,  L  453,  457,  453 
Isocasius,  pagan,  L  233 
Isoea.  ii.  408 
Isperich,  iL  332,  334-337 
Issus,  iL  227 

Istria,  Slaves  plunder,  iL  139,  148,  503 
Italica,  iL  165 

Italy,  under  Odovacar,  L  277,  279;  under 
Ostrogoths,  381  sqq.  ;  reconquered  bj 
Empire,  388  sqq.  ;  administration  after 
restoration,  ii.  37.  38  ;  Lombard  con- 
quest, 145  aqq. ;  stru^les  in  the  eigbth 
century,  439  sqq.;  a  Frank  kingdom. 
504 
Itaxes,  ii.  375 
Ivory  carving,  ii.  53 
Izal,  mountain  of,  ii.  106 
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Jackson,  Mr.,  ii.  46 
Jacob  al  Baradai,  ii.  6,  10 
Jacobites,  ii.  tt,  10,  215,  249,  251,  479 
Jacobus,  physician,  L  233 
Jadera,  ii.  277 
Jahja,  ii.  491 

Jaonea  and  JanibroB,  magiciaoB,  i.  11 
Jerome,  St. ,  i.  10,  20,  33  ;  lettera  qaoted, 
69,  70,  192  ;  spirit  of,  311,  S13,  330 
Jerusalem,  in  fear  of  Huos,  i.  69;  Eudocia 
at,  131,  132  ;  takeu  by  Persians,  U. 
214,  215,  217  ;  Helena  at,  217,  218  ; 
takeu  by  Saracens,  267;  Omar  at,  268 ; 
316 
Jews,  at  Alexandria,  i.  210,  212  ;  in  the 
Empire,  ii.  63,  64  ;  at  Salonica,  136  ; 
in  Gaul,  153  ;  in  Antioch,  revolt,  200  ; 
in  Spain,  215  ;  in  Gaul,  215 ;  Hera- 
clius'     policy,     215,    247,    248 ;     in 
Arabia,   258  ;   regarded   with   horror, 
388,  430,  431 
Jhering,  Rnd.  von,  on  slavery  and  capi- 
talism, L  26  ;  on  Justinian'B  legisla- 
tion, 371 
Jiri&k,  C.,  ii.  12,  14.  16-18,  332,  334- 

336,  470,  471,  474,  513 
Joannina,  daughter  of  Beli»arias,  i.  407 
Jodl,  Fr.,  i  196 
Johannes,  aee  John 
Johannicis,  ii  367 
Jt^iannis,  the,  ii.  35 
Jobannites,  i  101,  102 
John  of  Antioch,  historian,  i.  133,  163, 
169,  lei,  182,  235,  etc.  ;  iL  169, 
177 
the  Armenian,  i.  442,  444-446,  448, 

449 
of  Biclaro,  L  415  ;  iL  118, 164.  313 
brother  of  Pappus,  iL  34,  35 
brother  of  Rusticus,  i.  454-456 
of  Cappadocia,  i.  336,  337,  341,  342, 

347,  357,  482  ;  ii.  330 
Chrysostom,  get  Chrysostom 
count,  lover  of  Eadoxia,  i.  86,  92 
count  of  Opsikion,  ii.  487 
Dacnas,  i.  464,  466 
duke  of  Mesopotamia,  i.  419,  431 
of  Ephesus,  i.  360  ;  extract  f^om,  ii. 
8,  9  ;   missionary  work,  9 ;   his- 
tory, 67,  72-74,  77,  78,  81,  83, 
84,   98,    100-105 ;    on    Chosroes, 
113,  118,  144 
of  Epiphania,  ii.  83,  99, 100, 182 
the  Goth,  i.  256 
Lekanomantis,  ii.  519 
logothete  (Johannicis),  iL  372 
Lydua,  i.  39,  43 ;    on  Anastasios' 
reign,  302  ;   on  Justin,  335  ;   on 
Justinian's  reign,  336,  337,  342, 
351,  356,  357  ;  notice  of,  iL  182 
ji??.,324 
Malalas,  xe  Malalaa 


John  Mazilloplomacius,  L  336 
of  Monagria,  iL  464 
Mystacon,  il.  105. 124,  346 
nephew  of  Vitalian,  L  393-395,  406  ; 

in  Rome,  406-408,  412 
Nesteutes  (Jejunator),  L  104  ;  iL  68, 

82  ;  ecumenical  Patriarch,  85, 86  ; 

death,  134, 150 
of  Nicomedia,  ii.  498 
of  Nikiou,  i.  191 
oAiariug,  iL  497 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  (433  A.D.),  i. 

190 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  ifirat.  in  don, 

mon.),  iL  467 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  iL  368, 

370 
the  Patrician,  at  Carthage,  iL  353, 

354 
Phagas  (the  Glutton),  i.  432 
Philoponus,  iL  176, 190 
II,  Pope,  at  Constantinople,  L  384 
rv,  Pope.  iL  253,  275 
VII,  Pope,  ii.  366 
of  Porto,  iL  316 
prefect  of  Illyricum,  iL  118 
of  Reggio,  iL  316 
sacellarius,  ii.  491 
the  Scythian,  i.  272,  292 
of  Sirimis  (or  Sirmin),  ii.  76,  85 
son  of  Basil,  i.  434 
son  of  Nicetas,  L  375 
son  of  Pompeius,  i.  475 
son-indaw  of  AUienodorus,  i,  296 
Struthus,  ii.  365 
of  Synnada,  ii.  435 
Talaias,  i.  191 
the  tyrant,  i.  158, 172 
Tzibos,  L  428,  429 
quaestor,  ii.  165 
of  Damascus,  ii.  170,  428,  434,  435  ; 

date  of  his   orations,    436,    460, 

462,  498.  620,  522,  532 
general  in  Egypt,  ii.  271 
II,  archbishop  of  Salonica,  ii.  280, 

317,  337 
Jordanes,  Gothic  historian,  L  137i  166, 

261,  412  ;  ii.  188 
Jotaba,  lost  by  Empire,  L  231.  232  ;  re- 
covered, 295 
Jovian,  Emperor,  L  304 
JovinuB.  tyrant  in  Gaul,  i.  144-146 
Jovins  (or  Jovian),  patrician,  L  115  sqq.  ; 

pr.pr.,  119 
Julian  Argentarins,  ii.  45 

Emperor,  i.  3,  9,  32,  39,   127,  132, 

171,   194,  211,   304;    works   oi; 

314;  ideal  of  pagans,  325 
mag.  mem.,  i.  299 

moff.  mil.,  defeated  by  Slaves,  L  294 
missionary  to  Nobadae,  iL  8, 9 
nobilissimus,  L  140, 143,  146 
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^^^^B                  JntioD,  primiceriw*  noL,  i.  110 

Kairownn,  fonndtitlon,  ii.  858              ^^^^^M 

^^^B                        MxreUryof  JtuitlDiau,  )■  4S4 

Kaknrizo4,  Ii  2:^9                              ^^^^M 

^^^H                  Julian  hmrbour,  i.  63 
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^^H                      8S4,  885  ;  nli^oin  policy,  384  ;  IL  1, 

Kimianifan,  titl«,  iL  105                         ^^^^^H 

^■.                   2;8,6« 

Karixtwrotzw,  ii.  479                             ^^^^B 

^^^^^-          jMtin  11,  i.  .M,  -t?!  ;  i].  €-1,  67  ;  relKti, 

Kitcliuiuiu,       fi02                                 ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^m              68   tyj. ;    jtolicy,  72  *qq. ;    miulncm. 

KartAliiiien,  Ii.  403                               ^^^^^B 

^^^^^H              77  i  Qordn  oT.  67.  73,  76  ;  caian  of, 

RliTDT,                                                                   ^^^^H 

^^^^^H             76  :  dealing  wiUi  Turku,    97  ;    with 

itat)«»t,  ii.  203,  369                            ^^^^H 

^^^^V            Biruciu,   tfS.  105,   116,  117,    159; 

£;enifwm.T»lue  of,  ii.  423                    V^^^H 

^^^^^              Utlw.  166 

KliBlidC'Sironl  of  Ood").  ii.   262-fM,            1 

^^^1                 Joftiii.  son  of  Oermuiiu,  L  453,  4S8, 

S67, 268                                                           1 

^^M                           460  :  466  ,•  Jl.  71 

Kliason,  H.  282,  237.  238,  241,  387, 

^^^H                        eotnrouidcr  in  Moesin,  JL  21 

357-359,    361,   363,   S64,    408,    410, 

^^^^^^^          JuiitiiiUii  1.,  UwM  on  L'oloDate,  L  29; 

•178,  493                                                  ^i 

^^^^^^H             irtatoe  or,   C5 ;   tciulod    hy  SnnipaoD, 

Kborbeam,  ii.  209                                         ^^M 

^^^^^H             £6  ;  e»  of,  333  ;  I4rthpbice.  334  ;  ftc- 

hiriweiu,  ii.  109                                                ^^H 

^^^^^^H             eesdod,  335;  tulniitilntraUuii.  336*77., 

Ku^ai,  ii  169                                           ^^H 

^^^^^^H             851  »jq, ;  Ui  I&ter  yeim,  469  ^177. ;  bin 

Ein««riu  (or  QiaoMrin),  jm  Cboleia            ^^H 

^^^^^H             4y«&n>   353 ;  itecrtt   Hutmy  oti,  360 

KitigHley,  Cliarle>,  i.  97                         ^^^^M 

^^^^^^H            «jff.  ;  Icgkl  work*,  365  v^. ;  western 

KithATlxoD,  I.  4;15  ;  il.  103,  355          ^^^^| 

^^^^^^B            eonqiiMU,     381     aqq. ;    bEcIc    of    th« 

Kltpht^  ii.  14                                     ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H            p'^S^"!'   ^^'^  •   mUslo&Bry  wurlc,  4S9, 

Klnkaa.  u.  275                                                         1 

^^^^H           470 :  It.    7     ifqq.  ;  d«At]i.          482 

Kobftd.  klDg,  i.  306  ffq^  372,  877;  dwith,    J 

^^^^^^^B             ecctettitiiitii-al   |ialie/,  il.    I   miq,  ;  lau* 

379. 412,  ASS                       ^m 

^^^^^^H            gunge  of,   16,  39;  fortiUcattoos,  «tc., 

Bepb«w  of  Kiuti  Kobad,  i.  412             ^^M 

^^^^^^H             22*77.;  *>ew  policji  ill  provuiaia]  ail- 

Kobntt,  iL  332                                      ^^^^H 

^^^^^^H           nilnistnitiou,    25    «qq.  ;    oiUpac   of 

Kocb.  Avar.  ii.  128                             ^^^^H 

^^^^H            kyvbuii.    67,    158.    167,    175.    179; 

Koleda,  it  16                                        ^^^H 

^^^^^H             leorolnR  ami  writinjirv  IS2-I86,  246, 

Koluthoa,  t.  820                                              ^H 

^^^^V             >25,  S30,  341,  346,  347.  349  ;  Um  on 

EoiRlto,  kijrt«rof lljeodora,  i.  363,  423        ^H 

^                     iiinrriage,  416,  417  ;  fi3d 

xofrdnM',  ii.  241                                                   ^^H 

^^^L                JustiniAO  II.  ii.  309,  31'J  ;  niga.  320  *q^. ; 

Koprmtymot,  iL  431                                        ^^H 

^^^^^1             builJingi  of,  325,  336.  342.  351,  3fi2  ; 

Korut,  thfi,  ii.  260,  261 ;  Appealed  tOL   ^^B 

^^^^^^^H             mWooturw  in  rul«,  358-litiiJ ;  Ni;nanil 

291                                                          ^H 

^^^^^^1           vAffki  360  i9f . ;  d«ath,  365 ;  «ccleslutl- 

Komlsoa,  iL  470,  471                                 ^^M 

^^^^^^B             ml  poUey,  36B ;  ehwdlty,  367 ;  ex)>i!>li- 

A'rrroA  krul,  titir,  iL  516                                    ^H 

^^^^^H            tlon  igidiiit  BavenaA,  366 ;  SAinol- 

Kotragos,  Ii.  332                                            ^^B 

^^^^^H            mitot,  8S1  ;  nlsUotia  with   Leo  tlie 

Konrat,  ii.  332                                                 ^^B 

^^^^^P            iMur^    874    1^.,    S84  ;    iiniUt«a 

KroMM,  ii.  451                                       ^^^^B 

^^^^^^               Jostinian  1.,  330 

KniasQ,  J.,  qnobid,  i.  68 ;  II  55,-62      ^^^^M 

^^^^B                   JtuUiiiaD.  aoD  of  Uvrntaacs,  plots  igniaat 

Kreki,                                                ^^^H 

^^^^B                              JuKlin  11,  ii.  79;  niiliUiry  (amn. 

KrnWt,  ii.  27G,  276,  332                      ^^^H 

^^^m                           80,  9S ;  fcenenil.  101  ffj. 

Kntg«r.  G.,     191                                ^^^H 

^^^^M                         tmlhfiT   of    Patriarcb  (Jtinuauus,  ii. 

Kubou.  rirer,  iL  333                              ^^^^H 

^^H                           808 

Kulirat.  «v  Krolmt                             ^^^^^H 

^^H                 JTutioiana  Primi.  i.  334,  460  ;  JL  7 

Kufm  ii  269.  291.  529                        ^^^H 

^^^H                  Jimtinianapolis,   noftr  Cfzicns,   ii.   333, 

Kuhli.  £.,  (|untn!.  L  40  tqq,                     ^^^^^M 

^^m 

Eiin>,  captaiit  in  reign  of  Maniioe,    IL    ^^H 

^^^B                  JiinliuiAniiit,  Mend  ofStilichd,  1.  112 

^H 

^^^H                  JiutUN,  miniitcr  of  tyrant  Constantiue, 

Kurt,  It.  832,  833                                        ^H 

^^H                          142 

Kutzifl,  L  373                                             ^^B 

Kykloitios  (KyklobioD,  aitvof  thvHcptA-     ^^H 

^^H                EAABia,  ii.  S60 

pyrsioo},  pronoutor}-,  iL  310,  402            ^^| 

^^H                  KabuB,  kiriff  of  Hirab,  if.  98 

EyncgfoB.iL  409,  469                                 ^H 
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Lababtb,  H.  J.,  i.  53,  S4  ;  il  537 
Lschanodrakon,    Me    Mlch&el   LacliaDO- 

drakoD 
Lacooicus  ChalcocondyleR,  il.  170 
Laet&,  widow  of  Qratian,  i.  115 
LaHi,  Q«nnaQ  colons,  i.  82 
Lallia,  Zeno's  mother,  i.  251,  252,  293 
lAmpadiuB,  senator,  L  112, 118, 119 
Land,  Prof.,  i  191 

Lang«n,  J.,  ii.  366,  439,  441,  444,  520 
I^npia^  of  Romaioi  in  sixth  century,  ii. 

167  aqq. 
Lamsa(Scheiiar),  ii.  267 

in  Theasaly,  L  273 ;  ii.  23 
£05  incantof^  iL  136 
Latarkion,  ii.  133 

I^teran  Council  of  649  A.D.,  il  294 
Latifu-Miia,  L  26 
Latin,  in  lUyricam,  Ii.  167 ;  disuse  of, 

t&. ;  influences  Qreek,  167. 168  «S2. 
Aartroi,  ii.  171 
Latiam,  ii.  503 

£a«r««AAia,  AwnaXt  of,  ii.  506 
lAnretum,  palace  0^  at  Bavenna,  L  182, 

281,  282  ;  U.  44 
Laoriacum  (Lorch),  i.  289 
Law,  Roman,  L  365  tqq.;  ii.  411  aqq. 
Law  of  citations,  L  367 
Laziand  Laxica,  L  420,  427  S39.,  466; 

iL  353,  376 
Leander  of  Seville,  il  153 
Lebanon,  Mount,  ii.  312 
I«ck7,  Mr.  W.  H.,  on  CliristiaQltr,  i.  18, 

19 
Licrivain,  M.,  ii.  524 
Lemovici  (Limoges],  L  275 
Lenomant,  H.  P.,  ii.  53,  254,  429,  447, 

448 
Leo  I.,  Emperor,  L  136,  162,  187,  191  ; 

reign  of,  227  »qq. ;  character,  230,  231, 

239;    relations    witli  Ricimer,    243; 

Vandalic  expedition,  244   tqq.,  262, 

263 
Leo  II,  i.  233,  250 
Leo  III,  Emperor,  iu  31,  S49  ;   theme 

system,  349-351  ;  early  life,  374  ;  ad- 
ventures, 375  ^9.;  repnlsfl  of  Saracens, 

401    aqq. ;   reputed   birthplace,    406 ; 

administration  of,  408  tqq. 
Leo  IV,  marriage,  Ii  458,  459 ;   reign, 

477,  478,  521,  524 
Leo  V,  iL  498,  525 
Leo  VI,  ii.  172 
Leo  I.,  Pope,  i.    179,  180  ;    dogmatic 

epistle,  190, 191 ;  protects  Rome,  235 
Leo  III,  Pope,  ii.  605  tqq. 
Leo,  Ajaz,  L  73,  83 ;  slain,  84 
Allatios,  iL  47 
Cinnamus,  ii.  460 
IMaconus,iL  170 
Leonteos,  steward  of  Placidia,  L  156 
Leontia,  daughter  of  Leo  L,  i.  233,  258 
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Leontia,  wife  of  Phocas,  ii.  91,  206, 210 
Leontini,  iu  495 

Leontins,  Emperor,  iL  321,  327  tqq.,  352  ; 
reign,  363  tqq.,  385,  388 
father  of  Atbenais,  i.  124 
Mend  of  prefect  Marcellus,  L  476, 

477 
general  of  Phocas,  iL  199,  206,  210 
prefect,  ii.  216 
vir  clar.,  iL  158 
son  of  Dabragezas,  L  464 
tyrant,  i.  256,  257  ;  11  353 
LeoTigild,  l  416,  417  ;  ii.  164, 166 
Lesina,  it  278 

Lethe,  castle  of,  i.  307  ;  U.  243 
Lencata,  ii.  322 

Lencos  (or  Lycus),  river  near  Constan- 
tinople, L  135 
Leudaris,  Ostrogothic  general,  i.  391 
LeunclavioB,  iL  412 
Lentharis,  L  414  ;  iL  180 
Levila,  mag.  mil.,  L  281 
XtjSdSto,  ii.  380 
Libanios,  L  3, 10,  47,  212,  311 
Liber  Diumut,  ii.  6 

Pmtificaiit("p6.psamch"),iL  207, 
281,  366 
LiberatuB,  L  191,  256  ;  iL  5 
Liberius,  patrician,  L  415 
LibidooTgon,  ii.  122 
Library  of  Julian,  i.  252 
Libri  Carolini,  it  505 
Licelarius,  general,  i.  372 
Licentius,l311,  329 
Lignria,  Alaric  in,  L  120,  275,  280,  395  ; 

plague  in,  402 ;    il   146 ;   conquered 

by  Iiomhards,  1^8 
LUybaenm,  i.  162,  284 
Limeuios,^.  ^.,  L  113, 139,  141 
Limet,  I  48 
Limitanei,  L  47, 48 
Limoges,  iL  273,  537 
Lii^nthal,  Zacharitt  von,  L  29,  301 ;  iL 

73,  329,  408,  412,  416-419 
Lithosoria,  iL  474 

Litorius,  Roman  captain  in  Gaul,  i,  172 
Uutprand,  iL  441,  442,  444,  445,  498 

500 
Lobel,  iL  276 
Local  government  essayed  in  Oaul,  L 

154 
Logot,  L  6 
LogothOae,   i.   348,  404 ;    the   general 

togothete,   iL    324,  423  ;   rod  ip6/iov, 

468,  471 
Lombards,  serve  in  Roman  army,  L  413 ; 

kingdoms    of,    ii.    33 ;    league  with 

Avars,   115  ;  move  into  It^y,  116  ; 

conquest  of  Italy,  145  aqq.;  relations 

with  Pope,  151  tqq.,  222,  813,  498  aqq. 
Long  WaU  of  Anastaaios,  L  295 ;   iL 

119,  139 
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Loiigina,  L  2t>3 

LonginoB,  Zeno'a  brother,  1.  251,  252; 
iinpTitonnwtit,  £56  ;  iuflueuoe  of, 
2^9;  rebels  agunit  Anutasiiu, 
291.  293 

an  iHiiumn  diier,  i.  293 

iMorUn,  mag.  miL.  \.  S91*398 

{\).  r*fi  0<f>atn,  i.  310 

exareb,  U.  U«,  147 
lonjfotaniia,  iL  S40,  851,  439 
Longus,  i.  821-828 
Luthenion,  I.  27S 
Lncaola,  >i]|)|iUom  an  EnijKror.  I.   341 ; 

reduced  by  TotiU,  40»  ;  U.  14S 
IjoMoM,  ii.  146 
Luceiin,  ii.  800 
Lucian.  ami.  or.,  L  68 

of  SiuiiONttta,  i.  U 
Lacntliu.  L  8 
Ludwlg,  P.,  i.  92 
LtMtdohami,  C,  i.  320 
Lugdmunuu  Prinui,  I  339 
LQiram.  martfr,  ii.  133 
LuiltADU,  L  ISI 
f^iutrrriar^  I.  127 
Ai^ot,  L  369 

Lycandna,  Uiem*  of,  ii.  340,  351 
LyotontR,  U.  346,  347 
Lycbuidui,  L  2«8,  269,  271 
Lycluui,  dtnbiliUM  of,  i.  62  ;  removed, 

72 
Lydia  opiirawed,  i.  336 

UiOAiura,  bUhop  of  Jeromilein,  11.  217 
St.,  nfP^yjit,  I.  11 
Pitriarch  of  Antiacti,  II.  S15,  317. 
SIS 
UuedooiK,  Ortrogotha    in,  I  262,  266 
«^.,  273  ;  forU  In,  ii.  23  ;  SUth  in^ 
278-280.  292,  335.  484 
Macedonia,  tbenna  of,  il,  851 
MocedaDioji  inoiitliH,  ti.  231,  388 
Atacedrmians  of  Tatints,  ii.  376 
Kaoodonius,  heresy  of,  i.  207 
Msciobitu,  i.  329  :  U.  192 
Jfegariae,  to — magariia,  ii.  230;  moaning 

and  dortTathm  of.  267,  431 
Magi,  the  Peralui,  i  304,  305 
Moffitter  rpi^t^amm,  L  4S 
JiMIonim,  L  45 
mtmoriae,  i.  45 

Hffitiontn,  I  45,  49.  264  ;  U.  173 
mUitwa,  ill  Africa,  ii.  35 

inpraesenti,  \.  48  ;  11.  451 
per  ,1  oiiewiaf/*,   L    377,   422; 
laUr  dt:ralo]rm7nt  of.  ii.  846, 
347 
per  lUjfrieatn,  i.  48 
per  Orimtm.  I  48 ;  later  hb- 

tory  of,  iL  847,  348 
per  Thraciaa,  X.  48 
JUoyi^riani,  I  45 


Magna  Qraecia,  ii.  439,  440 

Ungnattm,  ti.  402,  495 

Magnentitu,  nrolt  oU  L,  32,  33;  107, 

108 
MagBW,  coDCuI,  il  76 
MagBTia,  camtnr  of  |iAlaoo,  iL  165 
Mahaffy.  Prof.  J.  P.,  L  58,  207,  823;  U. 

47.  ISfi.  177,290 
Hahdi,  iL  401,  492,  580 
Maimboarg.  I'abbf,  Ii.  401 
Maina,  ii  394 
31«J<>t1hi,  aUempti  at  rcforai,  L  SO,  239 ; 
cmurade'of  Actiiu,  234;    bloclcadM 
Arlttu.  287  ;  deration.  28S  ;  policy. 
239  ;  in  Oaul,  &;  iiwflectiialtty,  340; 
fait.  241,  243  ;  panegyric  on,  S39 
Major,  ii.  492 
Uajuiua«,  foMst,  L  S96 
Uataga,  i.  415,  416  ;  IL  31 
HalB^ioa,  Ii.  497 
Malalaji,  John,  I.  123 ;  poauge  qootod 
in  full.  133.  134,  373,  378;  iL   169, 
197.  209  ;  sonnw  for  sevs&tb-c«ntun' 
klttory.  231.410;  data,  411 
Mnli:liu!t,  bLilnriiKi,  on  1x0,  i   230,  231  ; 
on  ZcQo,  253  f^.,  261.  325,  337,  828 
Malik,  JL.  406 

Hallet.  Ur.,  L  359.  361-363 
Mamaa,  Mint  of  Apdaiai,  ii.  356 

8t,  hippodroino  of,  iL  464  ;  cbuch 
of,  438 
tfamlgoniana  of  Armenia,  L  306 
Hananalla,  ii.  3!)6.  432 
ManaaaM,  C,  iL  326 
Mandator,  IL  56 
Mandyt,  I.  43 
Manex,  stmtJfCOi,  II.  850,  446,  447,  466 
J/aNfrano,  L  56  ;  iL  63 
ManiohaMBi,  ii.  57,  396,  897 
Hamnr.  Ahti  Djalte,  caliph,  iL  529,  530 
MantfU  dominioia,  L  38 
MaiiiiKl,  pr.  tuiff.,  ii.  260,  271 
Maaufacturea  at  Oooftantiaopla,  U.  62 
Mappa,  IL  66,  173 

Haicallinua,   count    (chronicler)^  I.    0^ 
134.  174.  279.  etc. 
count,  in    Sicily  and  Dalmatia,  i. 
242,  243;   pagnn,    244;   against 
Vandala  In  Sordfnk.  245  ;  dnatii. 
346,  274 
tnl)une  In  Africa,  L  194 
Marcellon,  foit  of,  iL  471,  476 
Harccllus,    captain    of   guarda.    L    347, 
476,  477 
lm>thM-  of  JnsUn  IT.  il.  84 
Mercian,    Enii>eror.  L   41  ;    reign,    135, 
136.  Ififl,  IftO,  190,  191  ;  poUcy, 
281.  238,  838 
general  of  JtutJn  It.  IL  98,  100 
pr.  of  Roma.  L  IIS 
aon  of  AuLhemitu,  L  233  ;  revoltB, 
258,  259.  272 
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Marcianopolis,  Huns  take,  i.  165  ;  Goths 
at,  265  ;  bishops  of,  ii.  15,  120,  121, 
131 
Marcion,  theory  of,  il  89 
Marcus,  biographer  of  Porphyrias,  I,  94, 
199 
Qraecus,  ii  319 
son  of  Baailiscus,  i.  262 
tyrant  io  Britain,  i.  138 
Mardaites,  it  312,  314,  321,  323,  350, 

356,  374 
Margus,  Huna  at,  i.  162-164  ;  ii.  23 
Maria,  daughter  of  Stilicho,  i.  77,  112 
wife  of  CoDBtantine  V,  ii.  458,  459 
wife  of  Constantine  VI,  ii.  344,  483; 

divorced,  487 
wife  of  Hypatius,  1.  S4S 
wife  of  Leo  I.,  ii.  409 
Hariauus,  general  in  Egypt,  iL  271 
Marina,  i.  123 ;  death,  136 ;  palace,  iL  202 
Mariuaa,  Apsilian  chief,  ii.  377 
biographer  of  Proclos,  L  13 
comptroller,  iL  413 
minister  of  Anastasius,  i.  300,  302 
general  in  Egypt,  ii.  271 
son  of  Heraclius,  ii.  286 
MarioUtry,  iL  397,  428,  429 
ilap/iapiitTSff  i.  54 
Morrast,  M.,  i  346  ;  ii.  68,  630 
Marriage,  legislation  on,  Ii.  73,  416,  417 
Marsa,  i.  93 

Martianns  Capella,  ii.  192 
Martin,  general  of  Justinian,  L  430,  436- 
137,    463,    454,    456,   457;    at 
Phasia,  468  agq. 
general  of  Maurice,  ii.  121,  122 
Pope,  iL  293-297,  298 
Martina,   Empress,    U.    213,    220,   231, 
247,  265,  266,  273,  282  »qq. 
daughter  of  foregoing,  ii.  286 
Martinianus,  L  265 
Martyrius,  count,  1.  131 
Martyropolis,  i.  307,  379 ;  ii.  29,  108, 
106 ;  taken  by  PerBiane,  110 ;  restored, 
112,  235,  355 
Marzpan,  iL  96 
Mascezel,  L  77 
MaasUia,  L  147  ;  iL  162 
Matasuntha,  L  391,  893,  411 
Mauretatiia,  two  provinces  of,  ii.  36 
Mauriaeua,  locus,  i  177  ;  iL  5S6 
Maurianns,  general,  ii.  269 

magician,  L  259 
Maurice,  Emperor,  treatise  os  Strategic, 
iL  18,  19,  35,  68,  88,  172 ;  count  of 
federates,  80,  81;  marriage,  82  ;  elfr- 
vated,  ib. ;  reign,  83  sqq. ;  chancter, 
84,  86 ;  revolution  against,  and  fall, 
87  sqq. ;  policy,  93,  94 ;  testament, 
94  ;  coma  excuintorum,  103  ;  invades 
Arzanene,  etc.,  104;  reforms  army, 
104 ;    victory  at   Constantins,   105 ; 


unpopular  policy,  109  ;  assists  Chos- 
roes  Eberwiz,  111,  112,  124 ;  progress 
in  Thrace,  124,  125  ;  refuses  to  ran- 
som   captives,    139,    148 ;     relations 
with  Gregory  L,  152,  154,  166,  160- 
165 ;    titles,    166,    168 ;     patron    of 
literature,    182,    198  ;     policy,    210, 
223-225  ;  funeral  oration  on,  256 
Maurice,  son  of  Muudua,  L  S89 
Mauron,  reign  of,  iL  328 
Maums,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  ii.  301 

sent  against  C^eraon,  ii  363-365 
Mavortius,  general,  i,  168 
Mazimian,  bishop  of  Bavenna,  i,  253  ;  U. 
44,  45,  164 
Egyptian  trader,  L  234 
Maximin,  pr.  Italitu,  L  32 
pr.  pr.  Itaiiae,  ii.  37 
ex-quaestor,  L  130 
tyrant,  i.  179 

ambassador  to  Attila,  L  166,  173, 
213  4^. 
MaximinianopoUs,  ii.  23 
Maximus,  tyrant,  revolt  of,  i  S3,  138, 
235 
tyrant  in  Spun,  L  142,  143 
Petronius,   Emperor,   L   181,   182  ; 

elevation,  234  ;  fall,  236 
bishop  of  Salona,  ii.  164 
anti-monotbelete,  11.  285, 292,  298 
Mayors  of  palace,  ii  385 
Mazdak,  communist,  L  306,  307,  372 
Mebodes,  ii  106,  110 
Mecca,  ii.  261,  262 
Media,  iL  105,  108,  231 
Medina,  U.  261 

Mediolanum,  Attila  at,  L  179  ;  Ricijner 
at,  247  ;  Theodoric  at,  280  ;  in  Ostro- 
gothic  war,  395 ;    iL  6 ;    taken   by 
Lombards,  146 
Medism,  i  454,  455 
Megas,  bishop,  i.  423 
Melana,  i  131 
Melantias,  L  273,  479,  480 
Melas,  river,  11.  101 
Melchites,  ii  6,  215,  249,  269 
M61eda,  iL  278 
Melings,  ii  156 
Meliteue,  ii  29,  101  ;  burnt,  102,  368, 

406,  407 
Melon,  ii  491 
Memphis,  ii  270 

Menander  Protector,  L  467  ;  ii  67,  97, 
101,  169,  170,  178  ;  noUce  of,  181, 
182 
Mendelssohn,  L.,  editor  of  Zoaimus,  L 

113,  116,  121,  326 
Mennas,  Patriarch,  ii  3,  4,  5 
Merdasan,  il.  403 
M^  M.  &  du,  on  Christianity,  L  9 ; 

S23 
Merivale,  Dean,  L  27 
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^^H                  Mermnxwx.  i.  442,   443,  449,  450*452 ; 

MoDOpliTiitM,  1. 190  Aff.,  296,  297  :  con-     ^H 

^^H                      dmtli,  453.  4&4 

aeetioa  with  PrvioL  338  ;  iL  1  »qq.,            I 

^^m                  UeToliiia<1i»,  i.  33,  lOfi,  138,  279 

71,  7S  ;  peneeuteil  uuder  Ju-itlu.  76,             1 

^^H                          poet,  i.  173.  SSO 

215,249,250,408                                    ^J 

^^^H                Ucrovinffianft,  iL  159  479. 

ItwoTrinni,  ii.  24                                        ^H 

^^H                    UsrriR  I.,  ciili])}!.  li.  SU 

Uonollicletiani,  iL  240  aqq.,  29S;  coo.     ^H 

^^H                  Merrui  ir.lt.  40« 

demoed,  317                                                 ^^M 

^^H                  UflMmbria.  ii.  122,  33-1.  374,  474 

Montaaism,  iL  431                                       ^H 

^^^B                Uesoimtamio,  pronoee  ot,  ii.  492 

UontxTeltro.  L  S94  ;  U.  148                            ^M 

^^H                MethodioB,  St.  U.  £39 

Uoatmogro,  IL  278                                      ^H 

^^H                lUtiwBv,  Ootb>  in,  I.  282  ;  Bsliauiun  it, 

UooTt,  hMUlitin  of.  L  187,  188,  3S«-     ^M 

^H 

888  ;  U.  154                                            ^M 

^^B                MdtrapolU,  IL  S3 

Hopeneatia,  iL  321,  355.  408                 ^^^M 

^^H                  Mettiii,  li.  156 

Hortill.  Mr.  W.  K..  iL  12,  455             ^^^H 

^^H                Ueyer,  W.  A.,  i.  203-210,  817 

lutftr^,  ii.  419                                          ^^^^1 

^^H                  MiofaMl  of  UvliMSDfl,  ii.  465 

Mmwiwt,  ii.  41  ;  at  R&ventiit,  45,  46  ;    at             ^ 

^^K                       UcbMiodnkon,  U.  408.  47S.  4S5, 

SaJonfcfc  48.  52 ;  ia  3t  Sophia,  50,            i 

^^^^m                   491 

51  ;   at   Ftorenca   aiid   Pklortno,   68  ;     ^^m 

^^^^^P               ni,  Effiiwrar,  1. 

iodoatry  io,  82                                         ^^M 

^^^^^^^                  PalaialogTM,  wall  af,  I  56 

MoMshianus,  t.  272                                           ^H 

^^V               HiUwich.  ii.  455 

Moaloniah,  brother  of  SaltimiiD,  IL  STB     ^^M 

^^^H                  IfiJui.  iff  Mc<lio1>iiiiiu 

199.,  4'>l.  404                                                ^H 

^^m                Mlletum  ii.  34-i 

Muavia]]    L.   IL   238,  289:    expedition            ! 

^^H                  JliJiaruion,  vlw  oC  ii.  423 

a^aat    fiytantiiini.    290;   'stmgRle            ' 

^^H                  UUiaH,  the,  t.  53,  &4  ;  tl.  4fi9 

with  Ali,   2B1  ;    aoIa  eAli]ih.^i%.  304.              j 

^^M                  ifiwr.  ii.  172 

S07  ;  expedition  a^inat  ConstanUn-             J 

^^^H                /difffttpti,  it.  172 

opl«,  310    ally. ;    luakw  puacv    with     ^h^ 

^^M                  Mlntltra,  11.  321 

RoiDBiix,  312  ;  death.  314                           ^H 

^^H               Ulrkbood,  il.  Ill 

Muarlah  II,  il  3M                                      ^M 

^^^H                  Uisiniuuii,  I.  482  gqq. 

Htichlreaiis  L  427.  452,  458                           ^H 

^^M                Hisr  (Bb1j>-1mi),  ii.  214.  270.  271 

MachlO.  iL  275                                            ^H 

^^H                Uitola,  it.  301 

HugUto,  L  405                                                 ^H 

^^H                  Mijiziiit.  uxiTper.  il.  SOS,  315 

Muir,  Sir  W.,  it.  259,  283.  284,  266,  S7S     ^H 

^^H                  ^(ol^trator  JustiHianus,  U.  27,  20,  348 

MukAukaJi,  ii.  214,  262,  270                        ^H 

^^H                  Modicifi  (Motint),  it  SDO 

Mlillwr,  Pnif.  Maic.  tL  532                              ^H 

^^H                 Hodiise,  iL  451 

Mummoloa,  IL  183                                          ^^H 

^^^H                Moui*,  Viitigotha  in,  1,  64  ;   Hutu  in 

Mnndilao,  L  395                                              ^H 

^^^B                      Upper,  184  ;  in  L<owrr.  1%.  105 ;  Ostro- 

MoDdinch,  fkther  of  Atttla,  L  182               ^H 

^^H                    goUti  LcL  Lower,  264,  285  ;  IL  334 

Mimdo,  Iltin,  L  285                                     ^H 

^^H                  MoKiuiltaeuR)  (Mainz],  i.  142,  144-Ud. 

MiinduJt,  GvpiO.  L  341,  345,  S79,  3S9;     ^M 

^^M                    171 

iL20                                                       ^M 

^^^H                  Mohatnniad,  the  prophet,  it.  200  ;  chn- 

Murad  Tschai,  ii.  235                                    ^^| 

^^^^^_^                    actcr    aad    tMching.    269  -  281  ; 

Unralt.  ii.  427                                    ^^^H 

^^^^^H                    l«tt«r  ta   Iler&cliiu.  281  ;  <l&fttli, 

il  360                                 ^^^^^M 

^^^^V 

Munn,  bittlu  of,  L  108                         ^^^^^| 

^                         Tim  Ubak,  it.  S30 

Musa,  ii.                                                  ^^^^1 

^^^H                MoIiMnniedUaisni,  ii.  289  977. 

Mufaetu,  L  S20                                   ^^^^H 

^^H                  MoUtiea,  t.  424 

MtUMum  at  Alf  xaiKliia,  i.  47                  ^^^^^| 

^^H                Monnnaea,  Prof.  Th.,  i.  208,  211;   iL 

HoMkioa,  Slaw  kliifr.  iL  129,  ISO                 ^H 

^^H                    E12 

Mnto,  hattle  of.  Ii.  82                                      ^H 

^^^1                MoDW>tM7,  of  Now  Repentance,  il.  204  ; 

MytiluiiP,  ArcAilioD  charactw,  L  829             ^^| 

^^H                    of  Flonu,  828 ;    of  Dalm*tiiB,  SS4, 

^^H 

^^^H                      4611 ;   of  CalliHti^taii,   iS.  ;   of  Dioii, 

XAminK^  L  431,  435,  436,  44S                    ^H 

^^^H                      a. ;   Hippre»sion   of  nooiistvria!!,  405 

Nacbomgan,  L  454,  458.  457  ;  bwicM*      ^H 

^^B             m- 

Phams,  458  «V9-.  462,  483                           ^M 

^^H                UouutUrism,  i.  IS  $qq^  398;   U.  480 

Naiaaua,  i.  163.  184,  213,  214  ;  Ortn-     ^H 

^^^1                    fgf.> 

gotba  at,  262                                            ^H 

^^^H                  Uonuciu^  consul,  ].  152 

Naplea,  taken  by  Bulisnrius,  i.  390,  br     ^^M 

^^H                UoncUr.  king  of  Ghusan,  ii  98,  105 

Totila.  405;  iL  147-149,  158;  Cod-     ^H 

^^m                UoDemtmda,  iL  ISO,  114.  453,  454 

Ntaus  at,  301,  436,  441                                 ^H 

^^^H                  Moneiafrion,  iL  56 

Nart>a  Martiiu.  L  148, 147. 162.  161 ;  U.     ^M 

^^H                UouokfLTtoa,  a.  108, 100 

512                                                                ^M 
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KartoMnau,  L  152,  158 ;  Visigoths  in, 

242 
NaraotaneB,  IL  278 
Narnia,  \.  S92,  894 ;  a.  441 
Narses,  the  ennnch,  i  S45,  847,  894, 
895,  412-414  ;  il   37,  110,  146, 
161 
general  of  Maurice  and  Phocas,  U. 

198,  199 
general,  i.  436 
KaxKularii,  1.  127 
Naxos,  ii.  295 
Neander,  i.  92 
Nebridius,  i.  76 
Nebulus,  ii.  336 

Necho,  son  of  Psammetichns,  ii.  272 
Nectariua,  Patriarch,  i.  91,  92 
Nehaven^  battle  of,  iL  269 
NeocQus,  river,  i.  460,  461 
Neoplatoniam,  i.  6,  12  sqq. ;   schools  of, 

208 
Nepi,  iL  158 
Nepos,  we  Jnlius  Nepos 
Nepotiantis,  L  274 
yepb  ()^p^),  ii.  168 
Nerva,  £mperor,  i.  800,  866 
Neatorianism,  i.    189  aqq.  ',    prevaila   in 

East,  191,  260  ;  ii.  6,  215 
Nestoriai,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

i.  189 
Netod,  battle  of,  i.  261 
Nenstria,  Frank,  i.  897  ;  ii.  159 

Lombard,  ii.  618,  514 
Nevitta,  consul,  i.  32 
Nicaea,  ii.  92,  373.  383,  405,  452,  497 
Nicaretfl,  i  102 

Nice,  daughter  of  Shahr  Bars,  ii.  247 
Nicepboros  I.,  Emperor,  iL   476,  490, 

491 
Nicephoms  II  (Phocas),  iL  520 
Nicephoms,  duke  of  C^bria,  iL  482 
Callistes,  IL  89 
son  of  Constantine  V,  iL  458,  469, 

478,  481,  482 
son    of   ArUvasdos,  ii.  409.  4&0' 

452 
Patriarch,  il.  170, 197,  207  ;  sooices 
of;  281,  889,  85%  401 ;  contro- 
versial vrorlcs,  428,  460, 464,  618, 
619 
Nieetat  Hegumenot,  life  <tf,  ii.  436 
Nicetas,  dom.  aehoL,  iL  489,  490 
quaestor,  ii.  413 
comptroller,  ii.  418 
Slavonic  Peloponnesian,  ii.  465 
bishop  of  Bemesiana,  ii.  15,  16 
cousin  of  Heraclios,  iL  204,  210, 

211,  213,  247,  278 
son  of  Shahr  Ban,  it.  247 
Patriarch,  ii.  466,  469,  477,  478 
son  of  Constantine  V,  iL  458,  459, 
478,  481,  482,  626 


Nicetas  Xylinites,  ii.  408 
Anthrax,  JL  408 

son  of  Artavasdoa,  IL  409,  460-452 
Nicknames,  ii.  308 
Nicolai,  L  820 
NicoIauB,  quaestor,  il.  369 
Nicomedi^  L  51 ;  iL  89,  230,  366,  383, 

408.  452 
Nicopolis,  Armenia,  ii.  28 
NicapUia,  theme  of,  ii.  351,  437 
Nika  sedition,  the,  i.  66,  340  tqq.  ;  iL  56 
Nike,  in  art,  iL  54 
Nile,  river,  iL  271 
NiluB.  St.,  L  19,  103 
Nivibua,  in  art,  IL  40 
Nineveh,  battle  of,  ii.  242 
NiSava,  river,  iL  12 
Nisibis,  L  126,  804,  SOS,  308,  809.  874, 

431,  468 ;  ii.  100,  110 
Nitria,  monks  of,  i.  97-99,  210 
Nobadae,  L  469 ;  ii.  8,  9 
Nominalism,  iL  176 
Nomi»ma  (nutntntu,  aurvus),  value  of,  iL 

423 
Nd/(ot  Tfo>pyui6t,  U.  418,  419,  627 
NavnKds,  ii.  418 
Jfrpanwrucit,  iL  418,  421 
NonnosQs,  i.  826 
Nonnus,  the  poet,  i.  127,  268  ;  vorka, 

817-320 
Noricum,    Alaric    In,  L  114-116,  285, 

286 
Normans,  at  Salonica,  iL  136 ;  in  Bouthem 

Italy,  440,  448 
Noropians,  ii.  15 
JfotUia  dignitatum,  i.  41,  S3  ;  iL  324 

wUa  ConsL,  i.  S2,  63 
Novae,  i.  280 ;   iL  23 ;    Peter  at,  182, 

141 
Novempopnlania,  i,  152,  153 
Nuceria,  i.  894 
Nnggisl,  ii.  261 
Numidia,  L  170 
Nnnechia,  L  143 
NuTsia,  L  898 
Nymphaeum.  L  232 
Nymphina,  river,  battle  o^  ii.  105,  286 

Obbakb,  L  425 

Ochrida,  iL  7,  498 

Ockley,  ii.  263,  266,  272 

OctaKon,  the,  i.  848 

Octavum,  ii.  23 

Odessus,  i.  166,  297,  299  ;  ii.  28,  130 

Odonachus,  i.  444,  460 

Odovacar,  L  238,  241  ;  fights  for  Rici- 
mer,  248,  256  ;  relations  vith  Illus, 
257;  king,  277-280  ;  death,  281,  282, 
284,  288,  289,  382,  890 

Offa,  ii.  605 

Ofre,  derivation  of;  ii.  337 

Okba.  iL  853 
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^^H                   OlUrin,      468 

pACitTiiiniKS,  Gtargfi,  U.  S2d                     ^^H 

^^^1                 Olybrlus,  Enptror,    niAniigc,  1.   242; 

Pi^altR),  1.  1  tqq.  ;  p«gui  phIIOMpM■^   ^^| 

^^H                            demUoa,  248  :  AmUi,  249 

5  »q'{.  ;  in  Vxtmt,  117;  Uwk  againe^    ^^| 

^^H                         consul,  i.  261 

128;    in  Uaul.  172;    at  Gara,    £00-     ^H 

^^M                 Olrnplu,  i.  S4.  96,  102  ;  death,  109 

202,  205  ;    «tteaipw  to  reriv*,  267.           1 

^^^H                   Olympic  gnmos  sboliAtuMl,  L  311 

258 ;  in  uhriatiui  literature,  311  ;   of           J 

^^H                  Olj-mplodonu,  MitorUn,  i.  62. 114, 116, 

blatorlAQS.  325-827 ;  tL  1,  176. 177;  ^H 

^^H                        116,  143,  145,  I40,lfil;  pitgui,82fi; 

torrirala  of,  384,  396                                 ^^| 

^^m                     history,  327  ;  11.  170 

Pagana  in  PalmfttU.  tl.  278                        ^H 

^^M                 Olymplna,  i,  ^0,  IIS-UA 

Pagajtux,  xayofht,  nar^awi*(H,  IL  174         ^^H 

^^^H                           pr.  pr.  (anier  Heraclios],  il.  Sltf 

Fuuus  (Baiao).  ii.  472                      ^^^^| 
Ftuct,  Imperial,  L  52-55,  57              ^^^^H 

^^H                           uanh,  U.  204.  297 

^^^^H                   OlyiiipiiK,  Mount,  in  BitbynU,  iL  62S 

PaUmiiJM  Salviaris,  ii  29                  ^^^^H 

^^H                  OaxK,  BuJ^ulKQ  king.  U.  33S,  473 

FtUrtolon,  ii.  141                             ^^^H 

^^H                         I.,  G&lipli,  U.  202,  2117.  268.  272, 

Paialinit  ciril,  1.                                  ^^^^H 

^^^^^ 

ratlitary,  i.  43                            ^^^^^H 

^^^^H                n,  caliph,  ii.  431 

P&lestiue.  i.  401  ;  Ptniana  in,  ii.  114  ;.  ^H 

^^^^^^T                  gtmsnO  of  Suleitnui,  ii.  380 

Uelona  in.  217,  251  ;  Hardaltoe  in,  ^H 

^^V                 'Qp.ppM,  ti.  279 

812                                                         ^H 

^^^H                    Oiiieyynil  dyauty,  ii.  406 

PiUiultiia,  writer.  *I«~r(ifla   AaMruu4>    i-    ^H 

^^H                    Oa«K^ci,  1.  214.  217.  218,  220  xjq. 

1 1  ;  dialogue  on  ChryMatonit  9S,          1 

^^H                     Onglos  (Ogloa),  ii.  333 

98                                                           I 

^^^B                  Onogaadtin.  iL  333 

P&trioKh.  t  290                                 ,^J 

^^^H                    Onoguru.  i.  4&G  ;  beu<%ed,  456 

Palmnr,  B.  II.,  il.  258-201                            ^H 

^^^H                    Ouomopiloa.  11.  41U 

Ptonpliylio.  i.  88                                 ^^^H 

^^^H                  Onoalf.  brotber  of  Odoricar,  ].  S&5 

PantpTOplns,  i.  257,  S5S,  32D             ^^^^H 

^^H                    Op«ara,  U.  277 

Pan,  feaata  of.  il.  395                           ^^^^H 

^^^H                    (^rikum,  dlstHct  or  theme  of,  il.  323, 

PandtcU,  tho,!.  380-399                   ^^^^H 

^^H                        836.  337.  340, 342. 343, 345,  348,  350, 

Paiuiaaa.ii.  120                                     a^^^^H 

^^H                     S51,  36&.  S72 

PsDDonim  eettl^tncDls  of  barbaiiani  M^^^^i 

^^H                  OpdtM,  1.  445.  446 

31,  32,  114  ,  nuiitt  in,  159,  161,  173, 

^^^H                    Optatus  on  nonaUnn,  I.  194 

221  :   OKtmguthfi  in.  261  ;   Scrcn&ua 

^^H                  OpUIi,  L  182  ;  H.  844 

in,  287,  283 ;  ti.  32 ;   LomUnla  to. 

^^H                    C^imati,  ii.  844,  474 

115;  Aran  in,  110;  Slaves  in,  il.  274, 

^^H                  Optimaiot^  theme  of,  ii.  344,  851 

277  ;  Biilgsiians  in,  882  ;  Finnlri  con- 

^^H                  OnclA,  Sibrllint,  i.  889,  890 

ciaer,  518                                                       , 

^^^H                    Stpaioft,  )i.  109 

Pllnolb1n^  t.  S20                                            ^H 

^^^B                  Or«it«i.  father  of  Homnltis  Aog.,  1.  213, 

Paoopolls,  i.  127                                         ^M 

^^B                             216,27£-277, 28! 

Panonnus   (Palermo),  lieaiegtvl   by  Gal-    ^^| 

^^^B                           pr.  aHffMtaiu,  1.  209*211 

aerie,  i.  162.  171  ;  by  BeliiiiriaB,  369      ^H 

^^H                    Orgin,  ii.  333 

Pantheon,  ii.  301                                ^^^^M 

^^H                  OttfOM  IntroducDd  to  tbe  West.  ii.  482 

Panticnpaouni.  ii.  857                          ^^^^^| 

^^^1                  Ot^VD,  controTvrsr  oq,  i.  183  ;  ii.  4 

Papatzj%  ii.  359                                ^^I^B 

^^^1                    Orofiiita,  eRclenlutiul  wrLtur,  1.  70,  111, 

Pii|>lilBj|roiiiiB,  ii.  27 ;  IVntiani.  In.  iS^^^^I 

^^M                      113,  121;  <l&t«  of  hlR  bUtory,  137; 

theme   of,    340,  851  ;    lo    Armcxiiao          J 

^^H                      aflaUmt  IM&^us.  194,  330 

theme.  344.  405                                        ^^J 

^^^1                    Orpheus,  ChriB,t  a^  Ii.  40 

Pnpioiau,  i.  367,  369                                   ^^H 

^^H                    Orvieto,  i.  384 

Pnpirifin  castle,  j.  256                          ^^^^^M 

^^^B                  Oalrii  (Aarelian).!.  SO 

Psppua,  ii.  84.  35                                ^^^^H 

^^^H                    Oslax,  oDMi.  mer.  hi^ff.,  i.  73 

^^^^^^H 

^^H                  OiUa.  i.  408,  409 

ParentlUDi  (Paxeoco),  11.  46                 ^^^^^| 

^^^B                    Oatrc^ba,  In  Phryiti.i,  U  S2*7f, ;  Rab- 

Pari<H  ii.  159                                     ^^^H 

^^H                       jcct  to  Huns.  100, 178 :  nttack  lUly. 

Parwiz,  Ii.  Ill                                     ^^^B 

^^H                     241 ;  in   Illyrictim  uid  Thrace,  201 

Paaasnath«a,  it.  289                                    ^H 

^^^^1                        n^*}.  \  elTcct  of  tiiovciiitMitA  of,  ii.  20. 

P'>xbal  CkrtmicU,  ii.  197,  201.  207.  SIC.  ^H 

^^H                        145 

223.  254,  281,  388                                       ^M 

^^^1                    OriryB,  nqulre  of  A«par,  L  2S0 

PoApatiA,  M.,  i.  53-57,  100 ;  ii.   78,  ^&:^H 

^^H                  ^Xhrnaa,  ii.  288 

400                                                    ^»|^^ 

^^^H                  Otranto.  ate  HyArxaXxaa 

Puipirloa,  rirer.  ii.  129                     ^^^^^M 

^^^H                    Otto  of  Frci«iiigK)ii,  Li.  27S 

Paaaan.  i.  288,  28S                               ^^^^H 

^^H                    Ox«ift.  island,  U.  402 

PfttaTlam,  U.  140, 143                       ^^^H 

^^H                    Oziuiaiii,  M.,  i.  20                                             PnUniiLBTi,  H.,  ii.  207,  209                  ^^^^H 
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Pater,  Hr.  Walter,  i.  9 
Patree,  i.  473 

PairiapotatoB,  '±  417,  418 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  1.  186, 187 

of  Antioch,  i.  186,187 

of  ConBtantinopIe,  pontion  of,  i.  42, 
104, 186,  187  ;  U.  416 
Patriarcheion,  1.  55 ;  ii.  828 
Patrician,  title  o^  L  80,  277,  279  ;  ii. 

501 
Patriciolos,  father  of  Vitaliac,  i.  308 
Patricius,  son  of  Aspar,  i.  230 

paramour  of  Verlna,  i.  251 
Pairivumium  Petri,  ii.  149,  152,  163 
Panlicians,  the,  ii.  396,  S97 
Paulinas,    biographer    of  Ambrou,    i. 
110 

of  Bordigala,  i.  329, 330 

master  of  offices,  i  133,  184 

ofNola,i.  147 

of  Pella,  L  147,  329 
Paulas  Diaconus  ( Wam^fridi  JIHum),  i. 
403  ;  ii.  146  sqq.pasaim,  166, 197, 
281,300  sqq.,  329 

father  of  Maurice,  ii.  84, 165,  210 

the  Silentiary,  ii.  49,  50,  61,  166, 
166 

pr.  pr.  AJricae,  it  35 

of  ArroeDia,  ii.  260 

Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ii,  292, 
293 ;   repentance,  296,  297 

Pope,  ii.  502,  606 

Afiarta,  U.  502 

general  of  Armeniacs,  ii.  407 

stiategos  of  Sicily,  ii.  410 

eiarch  of  Ravenna,  ii.  442,  444 

of  Crete,  St.,  ii.  464 

the  Cyprian,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, ii.  477,  494,  495 
Pantalia,  i.  267 
Pavia,  aee  Ticinam 
Peiper,  R.,  ii.  192 
Peiragast,  ii.  134,  135 
Pelagia,  wife  of  Boniface,  i.  168 
Pel^anism,  i.  194-196 
Pelagius,  founder  of  Pelagianisni,  i.  194 

Pope,  ii.  6,  150, 151, 168 

sUentiary,  1.  269 
Pdagiua,  the  place  tff,  ii.  465,  469 
Pelagonia,  i.  268 
Pella,  Gothfl  in,  i.  262 
Peloponnesofi,  in  eighth  century,  ii,  350  ; 
theme  of,  361,  437  ;  Slaves  in,  454, 
455 
Pelusium,  i.  401 
Pentapolis,  in  Italy,  ii.   146-149,  382, 

442 
Pepper,  ii.  138 
Peta,  i.  57  ;  il  57 
Peranius,  i.  437,  438 

Peratie,  meaning  of,  i.  57 ;  themes,  U. 
348,  403 


Perbnnd  (Permnd,   "chief  man"),  11. 

838 
Perenum,  in  Egypt,  ii  269 
Per/eetimmi,  i.  38 

Pergamas,  Saracen  siege  of,  ii.  869, 401 
Perinthna,!.  473;  ii.22 
PeristhUba,  iL  335, 359,  476 
Perozes,  i  306 
Peratites,  ii  233 
Persarmenia,  i.  377  ;  invaded  by  Romans, 

434  «99.  ;  iL  101  sqq. 
Persian  kingdom,  treaty  with,  1.   126 ; 
war  with,  161,  163  ;  in  fifth  eentnry, 
304  sqq.  ;  foundation  of,  304  ;   war 
with  (528-632  a-d.  ),  872  »qq.  ;  plagne, 
in,  401 ;  war  with  (572-591  *.d.),  ii 
96  sqq. ;  early  history,  180 ;  conquered 
by  Saracens,  268,  269 
Pertinax,  Emperor,  i.  234 
Pemaia,  i.  392  ;  ii.  608 
Peter,  ambassador  of  Justinian,  i  359, 
889,  467 ;  wrote  history,  ii  177 
Barsames,  i.  847 

brother  of  Haarice,  ii.  86  ;  general 
in  Enrope,  ISO  tqq.  ;    deposed, 
186,  210 
the  Fuller,  L  191 
general  of  Justinian,  i.  428,  431, 

487,  438 
Ealybites,  ii,  464 
mag.  off.,  ii.  484 
a  scribe,  friend  of  Stillcho,  i  114 
BiculuB,  U.  432 
the  Stammerer,  i.  192, 193 
Petilian,  Donatiat,  l  194 
Petra,  founded,  L  428  ;  siege  ot,  429 
sqq.,  441  ;  Roman  siege  of,  442  s^., 
466  sqq. 
Petrion,  iL  326 
Petronaa,  ii.  311 

patrician,  ii.  497 
Petronax,  ii.  147 
Petronia,  iL  202 
Phabrigus,  i  448 
Phadalas,  it  307,  310,  811 
PhaOaa,  iL  242 
Phanagoria,  ii.  357-859 
Pbanaroea,  ii  396 
Pharas,  Heml,  L  374 
Phars8manio^  ii  877,  378 
Pharos  at  Constantinople,  iL  73,  402 
Phartases,  L  456  ;  ii  180 
Phasis,  river,  L  450,  453 

town,  d^e  of,  i  468  sqq.;  ii  375 
Pheretima,  ii  110 
PhiaU,  ii.  326 

Philadelphia  oppressed,  L  336 ;  ii  188 
Philagrins,  ii  283,  284 
PhUeas,  pass  of,  ii.  868 
Philetos,  iL  476 

Fbilippicus,  general  of  Maurice,  iL  84, 
106  sqq.,  201,  216 


^^1                                                               ^^^^^^^H 

^^^K^^         Philipplcua,  Emiwrior  (BuduMa),  iL  SS2, 

Plato,  abbot.  IL  487,  S2S                   ^^^^| 

^^^^^L            3£7,  S8S-30fi  ;  raign.  997  aqq. ;  eccl»- 

Plaulas                                                 ^^^^^^H 

^^^^P            Biutlcal  poUcr,  S6S,  869,  376,  378 ; 

tVcu.  IL  58                                          ^^^H 

^^^^^"               longtli  of  nrii^  38S,  S^,  428,  fi2S 

Pliatha,  coaMil,  L  152                          ^^^^H 

^^H^                I^nippopallii  Ukui  by  Hutu,  i.  164  ;  IL 

PUay.  th«  elder,  U.  390                     ^^^^1 

^^H                       23,  24,  119,  123.  HI 

tJie  yoongflr,  I.  SOI                     ^^^^^H 

^^^B                   Pbili|>pus,  ;n-.  jTT.  {Z\Q  A,i).],  i.  129 

PIotinopollB.  iL  23,  24                                    ^H 

^^^H                 PbilomBthius,  Uauriui  genera!,  1.  458 

FlotinnA,    KeopUtooirt.  L    12-15;    on   ^H 

^^^H                   Fhiloponiia,  mc  John  I'hilQjionMfl 

RuicLilc,  21,  208                                          ^^1 

^^^H                 /*JUZMoM«r,awofword(iiidof^\iM'o^). 

Potta  Sax»,  iL  483                                        ^^1 

^^1 

Poirllorm  1.  397  ;  IL  191                      ^^^H 

^^^1                   Hhilostor)i:ia!i.  historian,   qaotcd,  I.   82, 

Pr^uicnl  ioaves,  IL  73.  221                   ^^^^H 

^^H                       67,  119.  148,  etc.;  Mb  work,  325 

PolUntia,  battle  of,  L  109                  ^^^^H 

^^^H                    PhilatlwuK,  fheod  of  ADthomiiu,  L  306 

Polyaenioii,  rhetor,  L  82                               ^^H 

^^^K^^           Pbocu.  EmporoT,  T«volt  of.  ii.   87  aqq.. 

Polybios,   model    of    Zoilmaa,   l    3S6:    ^^| 

^^^^^L                     142,  ir>4.  155  ;  reign,  197  aqq.  \ 

quoUd,  U.  11.  169,   170,   178,  876,          % 

^^^^V                     foil,  206.  210.  2IS 

3B0                                                                  J 

^^^M^                 del^at*  or  Z«BO,  1.  207 

Polycbroniai,  !L  318                                    ^H 

^^m                          pr.  pr.,  L  84%  846 

Poupeiopolta,  L  473                                       ^^| 

^^^1                   Phoenina  LOanarui,  ii.  29,  109 

Pontpeius,    Anfistuins'  neplieir,  L   334,     ^^| 

^^^H                   Plimnix,  in  Lj-cia,  ii.  U90 

■4\%  SJfi                                                       ^H 

^^m                   I-boloe,  Alaric  at,  1.  6& 

icwit,  IL  H9                                                   ^^1 

^^H                   Pbotluiu,  U.  523 

PkinLhlon,  11.  .'iOO                                            ^^| 

^^^1                  PhotiuB,  curator  of  Pliddia'a  palace,  U. 

PoDtica.  iL  27.  SS                                      ^H 

^^H 

Pontics  manbn  dmin«il.  i.  383                 ^^H 

^^H                            Patriarcb,  iL  432 

Pcintut,  )[.  228,  229.  236.  457                      ^H 

^^H                  PhniDtzet,  ii.  120,  144.  170 

PotUut  Polewumiaeut,  ii.  27                          ^^^ 

^^H                    Plirygioi  ^tlix  in,  1.  82 

Popea,  election  of,  il.  6  ;  iM»ltioii  of,  fi09           1 

^^^B                    Phrjfffia  Pacatittiui,  11.  26 

PopoUtion,  iL  486.  467                              ^J 

^^H                    PhtAartoUUrai,  ii.  251 

Forphyriuii,  bi.tkaii  of  Oaza,  L  199  tff.      ^^M 

^^^B                   PbylarcbiM,  i  243 

Neoplatoniat,  L  208                               ^^H 

^^H                   Vii,  ii.  516 

Porphyry,  nie  of,  IL  41                               ^^M 

^^H                   Piceuuiu,  i.  121,  39S 

Ptirtus,  town  of,  L  276,  409,  410                ^^1 

^^H                  Piflrios,  com.  dem.,  L  281 

Pataniu,  qnaaitor.  L  119                  ^^^^^| 

^^H                  Pioaain,  ii.  23 

Poto.li,       84                                       ^^^^H 

^^H                  Pipin.  kiBK.  !L  500-502 

Potratinutvo,  IL  19                      ^^^^^^H 

^^H                         iOD  of  ChariM  the  Orest,  IL  &04 

Pra^eelvA,  at*  Prefeot                  ^^^^^^^H 

^^H                  Piracy,  ).  162,  103 

annonae,  \.                             '^^^^^^^H 

^^H                  PUauniia,  L  S94,  407  ;  IL  146 

avfvttalit,  L                             ^^^^^^| 

^^^H                    Pialilia  orerrun  by  Ootba,  i.  82,  88  ;  i). 

wbU,  i.  89,                                   ^^^^1 

^^H                                381 

Praejecta,  i.  474                                  ^^^^ 

^^H                  Vttn,  Canlioal,  iL  4&8 

Pra^poaitHa  mutri  eiAiaiU,  L  44 ;  iUiutria,           1 

^^H                  Pitjrucs,  i  375.  879 

71.  35  :  iL  324                                        ^J 

^^H                  Pltru,  I.  103 

Praaaeatinns,  iL  92                                     ^H 

^^m                    Pttaigau.l6*>  ii.  312 

Profam*.  (iRtoo  of;  L  4S ;  =7y«;Hiw,  iL    ^^| 

^^H                    PIttcmitiii,  Aritu*  At,  L  238 

^M 

^^K                   PlacMia,  GaUa.   I  113.  115.  137.  144; 

iiwjanm,  L  127                         ^^^^H 

^^^^^H                      marriage  with  Atbaulf,  147, 148  ; 

of  Lycaoiiia,  ti.  26                        ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H                    marriage  vritli  Cotutantina,  150, 

of  Pisidia.            346                 ^^^^H 

^^^^V                     155-159,  170.  172.  173,  244,  883; 

luMuiA,  iL                             ^^^^^1 

^^^^r                             tAiiil)  of,  ii.  42.  44  ;  bviiltlinga  at 

of  Second  Arnieniii,  iL  281,  30     ^^^^H 

^^^M                               tUvtmn,  43.  44 

of  PhoenieU  LlbanRdi.  IL  SB      ^^^H 

^^H                           palniie  of,  i.  99  ;  iL  205,  316 

of  PalRt^Une  Bolntaria,  ii.  29                ^^M 

^^^H                           daughter  of  ValentinUn  III.  L  235  ; 

of  i'apMa^nia,  IL  28                            ^^H 

^^H                             Diarr{a««,  242,  248 

Praetor  jMiia,  Justinianeac,  L  848            ^^1 

^^H                  PlacidQs,  L  181 

/'rf(rf/»>r-s  Jifcrfmiaiu'.of  Lycaonia,Plaldl«,            J 

^^^B                    PlagtEcs,  the  grant,  b  542  A.D.,  L  35S, 

Thrace,  ii.  26  ;  of  Sicily,  38.  178             ^Jt 

^^m                        sue  «/?.,  4.12;  iL    139,  180,  354:  in 

PrR«tor«,  L  41  ;  Maidao'a  refonna,  138;.  ^^| 

^^^H                      745  jLD-  463  tqq. 

30                                                            ^H 

^^M                  PUtaca,  ii.  24 

vpai8tvt«,  ii.  173                                              ^^H 

^^H                  Plateift,  laland,  u.  402 

E^aniiearia,  prison  at  OoDBtaattoopb,  ii.   ^^M 

^^B                  Plato,  i.  822,  323 

295                                                             ^H 
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Prefects,  Praetorian,  L  87,  42  tq^,,  336, 
346  ;  of  lUyricum,  iL  136,  487  ;  Mrftw, 
526,  627 
Prefect,  Pnet,  of  Afirica,  i.  46;  ii.  34. 

S5 
PrtrvaliiaTUi,  ii.  7 
J'rimiceriui  eubieulorum,  i,  44 
Primipilaret,  i.  46 
Prince's  island,  iL  469 
Prine^js,  in  civil  service  boreaax,  i.  45, 

46 
Priscian,  on  Anastastoa,  i.  800,  302 

of  Lydia,  ii.  176 
Priscillian  persecuted,  i.  186 
Priscos,  hktorian,  i.   133 ;  value  as  au- 
thority, 162,  163,  166,  176 ;  ac- 
compauies    Maximin,    166,    218 
tgq.,   119 ;    extracts    from,    213 
aqq..  218  ;  pagan,  325,  327 
general  of  Uaurice,  sent  to  Bast,  ii. 
108 ;    recalled,   109  ;   general  in 
Europe,  126;  at  Tmrulon,  127; 
against  Slaves,  128  tqq. ;  deposed, 
130  ;   reappointed,    135-137  ;   at 
Tomi,  137  ;   great  victories,  140, 
141,  171,   172;  marriage.  282; 
invites  Heiaclius,  202,  203,  206  ; 
becomes  a  monk,  210,  215,  536 
Prisons  at  Constantinople,  ii.  295,  296 
Froaeresias,  professor  at  Athens,  1.  825 
Probas,  Emperor,  L  31,  32,  137 
Anastasius'  nephew,  i.  342 
patrician,  ii.  205 
Procliana,  ii.  126,  127 
Proclianua,  dux  Phoenician  i.  378 
Proclns,  mechanician,  L  800  ;  iL  311 
Neoplatouist,  life,  i.   13 ;    system, 

13-15  ;  hymns,  14,  815,  316 
put  to  death  by  Ruflnot.  i.  62 
Procounesus,  marbles  ft*om,  ii.  49.  61 
Proconsul  of  Cappadocia,  i.  47  ;  iL  26 
of  First  Armenia,  iL  28,  29 
of  Palestine  Salutaris,  ii  29,  30 
Procopins,  count,  i.  ISI 
of  Oaza,  L  293,  301 
hermit  of  Rhodes,  L  200 
son  of  Anthemius.  L  258 
historian,  i.  305,  337,  341,  344,  354 
sqq.,  359  sqq. ;  secretary  of  Beli- 
aarius,  872  ;  partiality,  878,  378. 
379,    434 ;    on  Theodoric,    882. 
388,  390  ;  on  plague,   401,  402, 
429,  443;  caation,  453;  iL  24, 
32,  33 ;  OD  St.  Sophia,  60,  62 ; 
purism  in  style,  169-171 ;  notice 
of.  178,  179 
UpoK^at,  i.  369 
Promota,  L  888 
Promotus,  L  62,  93 

governor  of  Noricum,  L  216,  221 
Propontis,  Slaves  settled  near,  U.  323 
Proa  Hestiais,  L  272 


Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  i.  109, 139 
Tiro,L  111,139 

Prostitution,  i.  94  ;  iL  59,  60 

Protedora,  L  49  ;  ii.  181 

Prttonotarioi,  iL  349 

Provinces,  system  o^  L  87  ;  ii.  25  tqq., 
76 

Frovincia  (Provence),  under  Ostrogoths, 
L  284,  285 ;  ceded  to  Franks,  891 ;  iL 
159 

Pmdentius,  L  311,  330 

Prusa,  iL  487 

PseUns,  Michael,  iL  170, 176,  484 

Pseudo-Avars,  11, 116 

Paeudocomitateiues,  L  48 

Pteron,  fort  in  Blachemae,  iL  240 

Ptochotrophos,  ii.  206 

Ptolemaeus,  captain,  iL  847 

Ptolemais,  in  Libyan  Peotapolia,  L  301, 
473 

Ptolemy  Soter,  i.  207 
Philadelphus,  iL  272 
ni,  iL  177 

Pulcheria,  Empress,  i.  123-126  ;  retire- 
ment, 134  ;  marriage.  135  ;  death,  136, 
158;  oppo8e8NeBtoriani8m,190  ;kDow- 
ledge  of  Latin,  206 

Punishments,  iL  329 

Fuaaeus, pr.pr.,L  233 

Pozane,  iL  452 

Pydna,  Goths  In,  L  262 

Pyrotechnic,  iL  311,  319 

Pyrrhus,  Patriarch,  ii  282  •  286  ;  re- 
stored to  his  chair,  296 

Pyrum,  ad  (Hrudschizza),  L  108 

Pythagoreanism  in  the  Digest,  L  368 

Qdadi,  L  110 

Qnaestor,    fanctions    of,    i    86,    348 ; 

Justinianean,  348,  349,  627 
Qaast,ii.  43 
Quinisext  Council,  tee  under  Council 

Rabia  Ibk  Junijb,  ii.  491 

Rachis,  iL  600 

Radagaisus,  L  110  ;  11  344 

Radegundis,  St,  ii.  194 

Ragusa,  ii  276.  277 

Rambsud,  A.,  iL  625 

Ramsay,  Prof.  W.,  L  54  ;  it  41 

Ranke,  L.  von.  L  111,  238.  282,  827  ;  on 

the  Anecdota,   359,   360,    363.    864, 

406  ;  iL  69, 148 
Ratiaria,  Hans  at.  L  163,  164  ;  it  120 
Rationalism  of  the  Isanrians,  ii.  429 
Ravenna,  imperial  residence,  L  110,  IIS, 

116;     blockaded,    120,    165,     169; 

SeveroB    proclaimed    at,    241.    258 ; 

Glycerins  at,  274  ;    Nepos   at,    276 ; 

Odovacar  at,  277,  280  ;  Theodotic  at, 

281,    282,    889;    Witigis    at,    891; 

Belisarins  at,   896.  407,  412.    414; 


^^■^          570                                                                                                          ^^^H 

^^^^^^H              Art*t.  ii.  41,  43  tqq. ;  p«noniBed,  54, 

Bonuatu,  genenl  of  AautMin,  L  iB^^^I 

^^^^^1               148,  148,   lfl4,  TA   801 ;    Ji»tinbti] 

308                                        ^^^H 

^^^^^^H               II  OToth  witli,  366,  441  ;   suocourv<l 

g^inenU  orManrioe,  IL  110                   ^^^| 

^^^^^^H               hj  Viaiioo,  441,  4-15;  taken  }iy  Lorn- 

goTenior  of  Boatra,  ii.  263          ^^^^H 

^^^^^H              budi,  500 ;  psaws  to  Uie  papftcy,  fi02 ; 

8L,  iiytnD-«Tit«r,  il.  241             ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H              uubbbhops  of, 

Bome,  New,  aM  C<»utaiitiaopI«            |V^^| 

^^^^^^V           Ravonna  chroaieic,  i.  100 

RoiDff,  Old,  first  tdcgo  by  Alaric,  i.  1  i^^^H 

^^^^H            lUwliUfOD.  Prof.,  i.  S05-307,  427,  434  ; 

Mcond  ele^  117;  Aliiic  at,  for  thinl  ^H 

^^^^H                 U.  72,  101.  Ill,  112,  237,  241,  269 

tirnix.  121  ;    talc«ii  by  Vauilala,  235  ;   ^^ 

^^^^H            RuatM,  a.  241,  242 

buildiiigv  injured  by  Avitto,  237,  230  ;          | 

^^^^H            BunUD,  iE.  200,  209 

bealeged  by  BiririM-,  248 ;  Beliauiaa         | 

^^^^H            Reccared,  iL  16S,  164 

eotera,  890,  891 ;  Oothk  w^e,  893, 

^^^^^H           Bechiar  alaln,  i.  237 

393,  408,  409 ;  iminhtfcit«d.  410  ;  i«- 

^^^^H            Recitaefa,  i.  203,  273 

ocnii|n«il,  A. ;  Uiinlitifgn,  411  ;  iL  143, 

^^^^H           lUd  Sw  TOiit«,  U.  83 

1S2  ;  desiifD  of  Cootitaut  11  ia  regard 

^^^^^^B           RMdemptiou,  Pniw  OregoryV  Ui6or7  of, 
^^^^^^P            Rggula  Pattaralis,  U.  15S 

to,  299  ;   CoiuUna  at,  301.  490  aqq., 
&39 
BoiDUAld  L,  a  300-302 

^^^^^^H             Reini,  ii. 

Roiiitiald  II.  iL  445 

^^^^^^1             Raikahia  Pri^irndiu,  extract  from,  L  173 

Uoinuluj)  Augnstuliu,  I  218,  238,  37«i l 

^^^^H             R«piiWii-,  th?  [HapvUioa},  U.  136 

277  i  IL  Ii07                                          j^H 

^^^^H             lUvillout,  E..  L  191 

Boraalna.  oonot.  L  216,  S76                      ^^M 

^^^^M           Mf<    i-   327;    ii.    21,   129.    17D.    17% 

fiowai,  ai,  dnlb  of  trcatLso,  L  29                  ^^H 

^^^^m               178 

Iloauiiund.  ii.  147                                    ^^H 

^^^^H           RbaetU,  L  235,  286 

Boacclin,  iu  176                                 ^^^^^| 

^^^^^1           Rhoetthuumi,  1.  430 

Ron,  A.,  i.  290.  292.  295,  307          ^^^H 

^^^^H           Bbtglnm.  In  Italj.  L  390  ;  iL  446 

BOMaDO.  11.  63,  146                             ^^^^1 

^^^^^^M                    111  Tlinon,  il. 

Rothnris,  iL  148,  300                         ^^^^H 

^^^^^H           Bheon.  rlrer,  i. 

Rotru'L                                                 ^^^^H 

^^^^^H            Rhine  frontier,  i. 

Roum,  kingdom  of.  iL  614                   ^^^^^1 

^^^^^H           Mimokepia,  ii. 

BtrnTnanianH,  iL   15,  '11  ;  luigaaat,  133.        J 

^^^^m           Bbodt,  E^  i,  320 

172, 516                                                    ^J 

^^^^^1           Rhodtn,  il.  ]>S  ;  ukoR  by  Saroceni,  290, 

Rciniuctciu,  view  of  hiitory,  L  16               ^^H 

^^^^H                       372 

Rujfnianum.  L  347                           ^^^^^| 

^^^^^H             Rhodope.  MmiDl,  il.  13t  298 

Ruflnna,  pr.  jn..  i.  62-67,  347           ^^^^H 

^^^^^H           Hhoedeatus,  U.  22 

Ruftis,  protostmtor,  iL  369               ^^^^^| 

^^^^^^M            Rfclitcr,  11.,  quoti'd.  i,  81 

Rii^ana.  tliis  i.  286.  2&8,  2S9              ^^^H 

^^^^^^^1             Rlcirncr,  patridsn,  i.  3S  ;  wealth,  ^2, 182 ; 

Hiigiln  [Ktin),  Huu  king,  L  160-162          ^H 

^^^^^H               d«f«ato  Vandoln,  236  ;  ili)])Oiics  A;1tui>, 

Rumia,  L  427                                               ^^H 

^^^^H               287,   288  ;    depoiw    Miijr>H*ii.   240  ; 

R\iiit'1iiu<-M,  iL  280,  338                               ^^M 

^^^^^^H               Mta  ap  Bererut,  241  ;  defdcda  Italy, 

Rajiai:uis,  ttie,  u.  835,  474,  SS8          ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H                ib. ;    liifl    pnlitiuU    pMition,  iA. ;    ap- 

Ruatidufi.      216                                  ^^^^H 

^^^^^^H                po»os  Marcelluiiis.  242 ;    relaticma  to 

Utisticua,       454-4S8                           ^^^H 

^^^^^H                Leo  [.,  243  ;  Dmrriage,  244  ;  hoEtility 

Rasiinibladcotnx,  i.  250                             ^^^H 

^^^^^^H                to  AxilliDmjiis,  U47  I  twta  up  Olybrliu, 

Riiti!iu.«  NnnmUikDux,  L  147,  328              ^^M 

^^^^H               348  ;  <lwth,  S49 

^^1 

^^^^^H           Jt^arittm*.  L 

Sabbate»,  isid  to  bo  father  of  Joatinion,        1 

^^^^^^H            RuDtM,  JM  RuatM 

iL  58 

^^^^H           Bobart  Wiscanl.  i.  4S7 

Babin.  u.  472,  473 

^^^^^V           Bobertwra,  Rtr.  J.  C,  EL  7 

Sabtalan,  general  of  Anaatasiua,  i.  S85     ^Jl 

^                     B0I7,  Mr.,  I  3S7.  3418 

Sabiniaaus,  graeral  of  Zeno,  L  269,  S'l^^H 

^^m                   Bovler,  B. ,  ii.  123.  334.  336,  516 

^^M 

^^H              Ph^  i<*r>  ti. 

Sabiri,  Hnn«,  L  300,  447,  458 ;  ii.  116    ^% 

^^^H                    RcmafpiA,  name,  IL  514 

Soboriuis    revolt  of,   IL  306,  807,  322,         J 

^^H                      JioTnaioi,  tii>t,  ii.  3a,  39,  SS,  111,  167  : 

341                                                            j^Jt 

^^^^H                          meaning  of.    170  ;    Komaic  laugiin^'. 

SabnlentQ  CauFilin,  ii.  131,  137                 ^H 

^^V                          168,  170-174 

SabQiTus,  iL  301                                      ^^M 

^f                              Bomaoces,  Urwk.  i.  32(1  J179. :  ii.  632 

Sacaa,  ii.  SO                                                 ^^M 

■                             BoEntnL  U.  171  ;  'Pm^u^t.  173 

Saccadlon,  itioDastrry,  IL  487,  623          ^^M 

W                               Bomania,    naiiio,  i.  148;    iL  S90,  306, 

.^usMxritu,  ii.  306,  295,  324,  33S.  4U^H 

n                                  376,  492,  514 

Haea,  iL  231-234.  287  ;  death,  238           ^H 

B'V                             Romanui,  it.  277 

Safiuik,  U.  12,  17,  275                            ^H 

^^M^V                            INDEX                ^^^m                      ^^H 

L         8ftgdl«ba,  iL  398 

Scamp*,  L  268                                                    ^^^^^| 

^^^Lrfiaid,  conqiiflTor  of  PereU,  it.  288 

Scnmia,      450                                                           ^^^^H 

^^H         E»volt  of,  U.  320 

Scardaa  moDatAtas,  i.  S68                                         ^^^| 

^^■fiair,  HoriKiHU!,  ii.  96 

ScarlntuH  Byziuitiuii,  i.  56                                      ^^^^^^M 

^^H  B&kaU))«,  ii.  404 

ScvpaniM,                                                                ^^^^^H 

^^HM&tIaxi  bridge,  L  414  ;  iL  442 

Sekadf>\/reu,U,  i.Iea  of,  1.  358                               ^^^^H 

^^■auban  [Vkq),  ii.  235 

Bohefler,                                                                   ^^^^H 

^^HeUlerno,  iL  44$ 

Schirin,  ii.  242.  243                                            ^^^^H 

^^H^&flllatttiu)t,  robol  in  Ganl,  i.  140 

Sehimu,                                                                  ^^^^^| 

^^P  Saloot,  t  W,  67,  1&7.  158.  245,  27S, 

SchlotMer.  U.  800,  300,  401,  487.  488                  ^^^H 

^^       270,  3S9,  390  ;  IL  42,  154  ;  Skvu  at, 

SclitiUrer,  0.,  i.  192                                                     ^^^^H 
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.SfAoforu.  L  49  :  deuHne,  254.  479                        ^^^H 

'          SaJviaj),  Mptiin  of  PriscuB,  it  125,  127 

Seholaaticiu,  ii.  180                                                ^^^^H 

tlioologian,  \.  10 ;  del  L-ODti<n]|>ornry 

Sclinrahbil,  iL  268                                                  ^^^^H 

moraU,  31 ;  tU^^tK  JJei,  311,  312, 

Scipiti.  Sciptadae,  It.  S44                                    ^^^^H 

330;  Ii.  4S8 

Seiavinia,  iL  279,  292.  336.  471,  476                 ^^^H 

Salnna,  I.  7«,  &5 

SoopJET,  iL  131                                                     ^^^H 

RalMnb«rg,  ii.  49,  60^  51 

Soottad  tbe  Huo,  L  214,  216                                  ^^^^M 

3a.n)DntaQ(i,  L  it77  ;  ii.  72,  76 

Scnlpture,  iL  41                                                 ^^^^^H 

SoMOA,  tlioioe  oC  iL  S21 

ScultaDiu,  battle  of  t]l^  iL  148                          ^^^^H 

SamoHiU,  U.  236 

Scymnta,  i.  452                                                        ^^^^1 

SuDOtbnce,  U.  476 

Scyrl.  i.  126,  S«3                                               ^^^H 

SuDorili,  iL  19 

ScjitAiit,  {irovinee  of,  1.  165  ;  Ostrogotlw             ^^^^^^| 

S*mpaon,  boepice  of^  L  W,  343 
SudioU,  L  477,  478,  4S1,  482 

in,  262  ;  VitaUan  in,  298  ;  il.  137                    ^^^H 

9oytbiaiu,  L  214  agq.,  223                                      ^^^^H 

e&potidU  (Savoy),  L  171 

8«bMte.  ti.  101.  102                                                ^^^H 

Stpor.  L  804,  42E 

StfauUd,  iL  2S  ;  them«  of,  340,  351                     ^^^^H 

Bai>phn,  L  322 ;  ii.  S21 

B«b«atian,  geiit-ral  nf  l»tiiriuii^  i.  373                  ^^^^^H 

BonblagBi.  IL  233,  234 

martyr,  soa-iti-law  of  Bo&lfice.  1.            ^^^^^H 

SarMons,  of  Arabia  Petrnea.  i.  231,  232  ; 

^^^H 

in  AfricB,  236  ;  of  Hinih.  ii.  95,  231  ; 

tyrant,  L  145                                                   ^^^^^H 

rlM  of  their  poww,  246  ;  kfohamniwl- 

minliitOT  of  Zona,  L  253.  254                       ^^^^H 

■Diam,260;  ilianiei>i1ierBo]inanEtu|jir«, 

aotiavtopoliii,  ii.  28  ;  battle  of.  322,  328               ^^^^H 

262  */?. ;  111  Sicily,  284, 287 ;  in  Africa, 

Zt^irrii,  il.  174                                                ^^^H 

353  i  Samcea   colnnge^  322  ;  aiega  of 

Stent  MUtory,  tba,  L  389,  347, 351, 866,             ^^^H 

OonBUntinoptQ  (717  jlo.),  401;  in 

366,  858 :    problem   dlutuMd,    859             ^^^^H 

0«u1  and  S{tAia,  512 

i97.  :                                                               ^^^^^1 

Bardic^iL  (SoAa),  Ii.  12,  IS,  21,  476 

6«cuiu)im]»,  L  293                                                  ^^^^^| 

SanUuin,  aa(I«r  Vandals,  L  171.  245, 285; 

SocnriAca  (Ciiri«ca),  IL  22,  87,  IS2                      ^^^^1 

TotUa  at,  411,  471  ;  iL  35,  83,  302, 

S«edc,  0.,      53                                                       ^^^^H 

303,  520 

Scgontin,  i.                                                        ^^^^H 

SaMU,  il.  451 

Selcania,  {tort  of  AiiUoch,  i.  425                            ^^^^^H 

SargntJion,  lutUa  uf,  IL  88,  100 

Cilicln.  iL  342                                             ^^^^H 

Sarmatiana,  CossUotlae'i  MttleiMnta  of. 

S«Uucobolus  iL  306                                          ^^^^H 

i.  32  ;  BttackMl  by  Ontn^thfl,  202 

Selyriibria,  iL  222,  228,  476                                  ^^^H 

Saroaiiu,  Alan  »QiTereif^i,  ii.  11.1 

470                                                ^^^^H 

aanu,  Uoth.   i.    114,   121.  140;   dentb, 

Semi-barbiuiaaa,  L  38                                            ^^^^^H 

145,  149 

Sciui-pelagiasi^ii,  L  196                                        ^^^^^H 

riwr,  UtlU  of  lliu,  a  336 

S<.-niiC«fl,  cbarn{;tcriMic»  of.  iL  259.  260                   ^^^^^| 

3aU«aa.lL  20 

SoBAto  At  ConstaQtioople,  1.  SS,  39  ;  IL              ^^^^H 

aata]a,lL  28,  200 

624                                                                        ^^^H 

Sathas,  H.  ConsUatine,  i.  198,  253 ;  U. 

S«Bat«-bouM  of  Julian.  L  38,  39  ;  8lt«  of,            ^^^^H 

812,  321,  32S,  344,  866,  374,  438, 

55 ;  bor&L,  232                                               ^^^^H 

434,  456 

Senatora.  tain  on,  L  29.  40 ;  clan  of.             ^^^^^H 

SatnrniiiaB.  L  73.  86 

38  «^.                                                            ^^^^H 

com.  excuii.,  i.  134,  135 

S«B<gallia,  ii.  146                                                    ^^^H 

Satynu,  IL  403 

Sep«os,  il.  200,  207,  209,  220.  224,  23S,             ^^^H 

Sovia,  prorinoe  of,  L  262 

^^^H 

Saions.  iL  32,  £13 

8(>piDnm,  Ii.  333                                                      ^^^^H 

Scala.  B.  von,  iL  64.  538 

Soptae.  in  Tingitano,  IL  281                                ^^^^H 

SoaUa  Vctcrea,  L  388 

."iepletR  Provincial,  i.  153                                           ^^^^^^| 

Bcanin^  L  236  ;  U.  117.  478 

Septivumia,  U.  612,  E18                                         ^^^H 
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SepUmios  Bevenu.  I.  S38 ;  U.  323 

Serapuiin,  I.  452 

Scnptoo.  t  96.  96 

Beni^  temple  of,  dwtroyed,  L  97.  208 ; 

npreaantatioQ  of,  U.  84 
Wp^ovXa.  li  270 

Sorb«,  U.  271 ;   vam%  275-277  ;  mari- 
time, 278 
8«niui.  ).  61.  73.  109 
Sarfdoni,  i.  'JS  ;  it.  4IS  »^. 
SwsiopoUs  1.  432 

8«fiu<i,  d«rouvh  of  QreeM,  ii.  fl7,  90 
of  Edem,  I.  436 
BDVoy   oT  Sabortoe,  U.   306,   307, 

S47 
S«a«nl  of  &icllr,  U.  410,482 
int«rpT«t«r,  11  ISO 
Mrtiirch.  H.  206.  219.  220.  221. 
225.   239,   245 ;    mouolheletUm, 
249  (97.  ;  pttroD  of  litenitaro, 
255,256 
Pope,  il  827.  SSO,  366 
pmf(<ct  of  AfHot,  i.  3BS 
raviilU  ofmiii^l  Leoiilios,  it.  853 
Bud  BKccUtu,  church  of,  i.  57 
teinda,  L  472 
StrvU,  While,  iL  276 
SarvidJii.  MeSvrbft 
ServttiKlea,  ti.  416 
SMtot,  L  478 ;  li.  21,  23 
SflsnelO,  U.  800,  301 
Sewnao  of  OibalK,  L  96 
SeverUna,  U.  416 
Scvvrloiu,  St.,  i.  285-289 
Bawi,  th^  li.  334,  473 
Btrvarut,  Lfbitw,  Bmpenir,  L  241,  243 
attaodant  of  Eudocia.  L  134 
EfldolMfaiDs,  i.  330 
nacfclaa,  L  206 
Shak  namth,  U.  113 
Shahen.  U.  200.  209.  216.  217,  220 
Shabr  Bui,  il.  200,  214,  ^9  •qqA  io 
Armenia,   2.13   STy..   236,   237,   244  ; 
ac«aa]«i    to    Piinian    throne,    247, 
248 
Sicca  Vmcrea,  i.  3S6 
Sicily,  Vand.ils  in,  i.  162.  l7l.  245,  246; 
B«Uutiiui  iu,  3£t};    TotUa  In,  411; 
nooveriKl.    412;    ii.    37.    149,    165; 
attacked  bj-  Samceni,  SS4,  297,  298  ; 
CoDitAtu  in.  302;   atrHlSJ^  of,  341, 
345  -  347,     351,     407 ;     nvolt     in, 
410,  440  ;  plogije  Jn,  453 ;  revolt  of 
Eliwtiiu,  481 
Sid  Albattal,  [1.  406 
SldCnn,  fort,  ii.  »77 
Sidimund,  Ostrogoth,  i  267,  268 
Sidoa,  i  473 

Sidotiiin   Apallianris,   i.    234,   236 ;   at 
Arlos,  239,  240  -,  ponegjric  on  Antb*- 
tniiu,  247  :  iKictry  of,  329 
Sicvors,  i.  47,  61,  67.  80 


SifMD,  batUe  ot  ii  291 

^btot,  IL  159,  160 

Sigiamniad,  king  of  BnrgandiAm,  i.  SS2 

Btgtmilt,  Oolh.  L  168 

SilmtuMTu,  1.  44,  269 

SUIotrl,!.  151.152 

SUingli,  i.  292 

Bilk,  tnanofactnre  of,  L    472 ;  iL 

trade  In.  96,  97 
Silvmnaa,  banker,  i.  216,  217 

founder  of  PauliclAoliw,  iL  S96 
Silveriua,  Pope,  i.  360,  381  ;  ii.  5 
Silvia,  ii.  150 

aimaa,  i.  375,  376,  378.  379 
Simeon  (Titus],  1*1111  lician,  ii.  306 
SivioaUta.    meatdag    oi;    IL     254, 

TlieophyUdas 
ampHcins,  Pope.  L  192 

prefect  of  Conitaatiiiople,  L  100 
phUoaoplier.  iL  175, 176 
Sings,  iaUnd,  ii  187 
Singan,  L  804 
Sii^c,  i.  I4S 
Sliigidunum  (Hinxidons:  Belgrade),  Ht 

at,  1.  164  ;  SAnnatlaiii  at,  262;  U. 

11;9  ;  Avar«  seize,  119  ;  Avan  beelega^ 

126;  regain.  136,  143 
ftinigi^lia,  i.  394,  412 
SJQiUo,  I.  477 
SiD02,  general,  L  168 
8tpkapaea,ii.  14,  121 
Sirimis,  iL  76 
Sirminm,  Huttsfit,  i.  169,164.216;  G^^pi.!* 

In,  265:  Avars  dcmncd.  ti.  116,  117; 

Av&Tv  takfl,  lis  ;  Pratik«  bold,  S13 
Sirow.  iL  243,  244  _ 

SisauraDi.  L  431 
BLsiliut,  L  417  ;  ii.  215 
SiainnitM  (or  Slnnaaclu*),  comnuuidsrj 
Thmcefiiaus.  ii  350,  451,  4fi£ 
Patriarch.  L  189 
PasUIIas,  U.  49B 
Reudocta,  ii  408,  409 
SIttas,  tnasf.  miL  per  Amatiam,  I,  49^ 
422 
traitor  in  Manyropolia,  ii  110 
Sixtns  V,  i.  392 
SkalMlonovitcb.  N..  cited,   ii.  341, 

349,  410,419,420,  421,  468 
Skodn.  ii  15 
VKM^Xxa,  ii.  168.  172 

SUwry,  1.  22,  26,  219,  870,  S7l  _ 

SUvee,  tlM,  i  294,  299,  39S,  411  ;  iL  IS, 

16   »qj.,    69;   their  morviiK^at   coiu- 

pared  to  that  of  Gennant,  114  ;  rvU. 

tinno  with  Avar*  and  Boiaans,   116; 

invnde  Empi^(^.  117,  119:  Mttlcd  in 

Empim,    119,    120;  ib    Greece,    120, 

148,  144  ;    inva<le  Tlirac«.  124  ;    the 

muBioal  fflavu  from  the  uorlli,  1 25  ; 

enbject    to   Avan,    126  ;   expeditiana 

of  Prltcoa  afraiiut,  128  egv.; 
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134,  135,  130.  142,  149,  208,  212; 
join  Avars  in  siege  of  Byzantium, 
239,  240 ;  migrations  in  seventb 
centary,  274  <?g.;  eubdaed  by  Con- 
Btans,  292  ;  in  Syria,  306 ;  in  Mace- 
donia and  Thessaly,  337,  338,  342  ; 
fonned  into  a  corps  by  Justinian  II, 
321,  322,  331  ;  inflnence  on  the  in- 
stitution of  serfdom,  420.  421 ;  Slavise 
Oreece,  455  ;  in  Bithynis,  471  ;  in 
Greece,  483  ;  in  Macedonia,  484 ; 
influenca  In  Empire,  62S 

Slovenes,  ii,  21,  23,  86;  modem  (of 
Camiola,  etc.).  274,  483 

Smaragdus,  ezarcb.  il.  147,  206 

Smith,  R.  Payne,  ii.  8,  72,  74,  267 

Socialism,  i.  95 

Socrates,  historian,  quoted,  i.  84,  92, 
126,  etc. ;  his  work,  325 

Sofian  Ibn  Anf,  iu  311 

&A  invieiva,  ii.  54 

Solachon,  battle  of,  ii  106,  107 

•Sb^  ii.  50 

Solomon,  king,  i.  362,  387 

the  eunuch,  i.  387,  38S  ;  ii.  35 

Sondis,  MoQut,  i.  265 

Sontius,  battle  of,  1  280 

Sophia,  Empress,  i.  474  ;  ii.  68  tq^q. ;  re- 
ligion, 71,  77  ;  ambition,  78, 79 ;  writes 
to  Chosroes,  100,  101,  110  ;  insolts 
Narses  (?),  145 

Sophia,  church  of  St.,  i.  54-57,  84,  9S, 
100;  bomt  (a.d.  404),  101  ; 
burnt  (A.D.  532),  342;  re- 
built, 346,  352,  353;  description 
of,  ii.  48  sqq.,  245 
Little  St,  i.  57  ;  ii  42 
St,  atSalonica,  ii.  52 

Sophiam,  iL  402,  403 

Sophists,  i  47 

Sophon,  lake,  i.  301 

Bopbronias,  Patriarch  of  JeroBalem,  ii 
251-253,  268 

Sorbs,  ii.  276 

Son  mmffdica,  il  232 

Sosthenion,  ii.  402 

Sotericbas,  i.  462,  463 

Sotiriadis.  G.,  i  373,  877,  378  ;  il.  169. 
177,  411 

ffwJjSXo,  ii  363 

Sozomen,  historian,  quoted,  i.  84,  88, 
92.  etc ;  bis  work,  325 

Sozopolis,  L  300 

Spadusa,  i  156 

Spain,  occupied  by  tyrant  Constantine, 
t  140  tqq.i  Vandals,  etc,  in,  142, 
iqq.;  Visigoths  enter,  148,  161  tqq., 
155,  156,  167  ;  partly  recovered  by 
Bomans,  415,  416  ;  ii  31,  32,  36,  37, 
163 ;  Jews  in,  216  ;  Omeyyads  in, 
407 

Spalato  (Spalatro),  origin  of,  ii  277 


Spalioju,  L  456 
Sparta  taken  by  Alaric,  i  67 
^foihariut,  ii  344 
J^)eetaiilet,  class  of,  i  39  sqq.,  45 
Sperantioa,  i  131 

^letium,  i.  392,  894,  408 ;  Lombards 
at,  ii  146,  149 ;   duke  of,  153,  444 
»qq.,  £03,  604 
£tij/>o(,  ii  275 
Spreuger.  R,  ii  269 
Spruner's  atlas,  i  441 
SqnUlace,  U.  187, 189,  448 
Sredna  Gora,  ii.  13,  122 
St  Martin,  ii  322 
Stanracius,  U.  466,  483-485,  488.  469, 

491 
Stenon,  ii.  323 
Stephanopolis,  i  466 
Stephanus  Asmictus,  ii  863 

captain  in  reign  of  Maurice,  ii  106 

eunuch  of  Maurice,  ii  88 

life  of,  ii.  460,  462  ;  persecution  of, 

464,  465 
of  Corinth,  ii  317 
Pope,  ii.  500-602 
protospathar,  ii  475    ' 
Busius,  ii  829 

aaedlarixu,  ii.  324,  325,  329,  330 
Stephen,  anti-monothelete,  ii  263 

of  Edessa,  i  438 
Stephens,  Mr.  W.  R.  W.,  i  92 
Stesichoms,  poet,  i  322 
SUlicho,    i     33,    61-69    ptuaim,    74- 
79,  90 ;  character,  78  ;  schemes,  65, 
66,      68,      78,     108      aqq.\     death, 
113  ;    connection    with  barbarians  in 
Qaul,  138, 189,  167  ;  Aetiua  compared 
to,  172  ;   Ricimer  compared  to,  241, 
279  ;  forms  the  Optiinaii,  ii  344 
Stobi,  Ostrogoths  at,  i  262,  267 
Stoicism,  i  6  tqq.;  idea  of  ^t^att,  6  ; 
leads  to  absolutism,  ib. ;  cosmopolitan- 
ism, 7,  21  ;  inflnence  on  law,  369 
Stokes,  Prol  G.  T.,  ii  249,  430,   431, 

436,  439 
Btrabo,  ii  289 
Strandia  mountains,  ii  14 
Strat^us,  i.  419 

domaticta,  ii  468 
friend  of  Constantine  V.  ii  461 
ffTparriyit,  ii.  173,  840,  342  tqq.,  846 
ffTf>anjXdTTj»,  ii  306,  346 
Strutiotai  (Stradioti),  ii  366 
Strymon,  river,  ii  280,  475 
Stryttum,  theme  of,  ii  351 
Stubbs,  bishop,  ii  392,  412,  456,  468 
Studios,  ii  524 
Stutzas,  rebel,  i.  387,  388 
Suania,  i  452,  468  ;  ii  96, 110 
Suavia,  i  262 
Subiaco,  i  398 
Sued,  pass  of,  ii.  13 


^^^V                                                          INDEX                       ^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^B             Sawnoniim.  Augtuto  (SoJaBOni),  i  28S, 

TamKli,  i.  300                               ^^^^H 

^^^^H                     iL 

Tamco,   L  142;   capital  of  MaSfl^^l 

^^^^^^B             SiMiTi,  OHM  Rhine,  i  13S  ;  in  Oanl,  IftO 

143,  ISO                                    ^-^^H 

^^^^^H                «9;. ;  wterStKua.  142,  Ifil.  155.  168; 

Tanas,  Ii.  492                                          ^^1 

^^^^^1                dafMted  by  VMgotbs,  236  ;  in  central 

Tatiautu,  i.  62,  72                                 ^^H 

^^^^^B                Boran,  S62,   &S6  ;    i»  S{)aiii,   2^5  ; 
^^^^^^1                Idngaom  luMned  bf  VUlgoUu,  il8  ; 

Talimvr,  otfic«r  of  FriactM,  U.  128,  U^^H 

Tatnliu,  father  of  Orertea,  L  216          ^^M 

^^^^H                a  32 

Tatntea.  ii  470,  491                         __^^ 

^^^^H             Soicide. 

Tangast,  IL  04                              ^^^^1 

^^^^^H             SuidsA  quoUNl,  I.  208,  209.  «tc.  ;  IL  234 

Taunsium,                                        ^^^^^H 

^^^^^1            flokiiiuui.  calipfa,  IL  S72,  S78 

Taaria,  ii.  251                                ^^^^^ 

^^^^H                    gsunl,  ii.  37S  tn-y  401,  402,  40S 

Tannu,  Mount,  warfare  ia,  i.  2{»2  ;  ii.  Mi      1 

^^^^^^H              Summu,  I  419 

pr.  pr. ,  i.  80                                      ^^J 

^^^^H             Sunicu,  i  375-879 

'Taxation,  I  41                                       ^^1 

^^^^^^^                 tflfrrtXtrroi,  il 

To^cuTai,  L  4S                                                ^^^1 

^^^^^^H            8u]>entitiOD,  tmvUmoe  la  nranth  c«n- 
^^^^^H                \ATf,  U.  &B7  «(f , 

Td(it  vrT\rytti^,  tL  22S                         ^^M 

Tayiietat,  Mount,  iL  *!>&                          ^^M 

^^^^^H             Stira  fSuron),  L  421  499. 

Teiaii,  ooina  of,  i.  406;   general,    412^^ 

^^^^^H 

king,  413  ;  slain,  ib. 

^^^^^H              tJutrinm.ii, 

Tclephlt,  fort,i.  453                                   ^J 

^^^^^H              Sx-aniQU,  1. 

Teierift  11  474,  476                               ^H 

^^^^^■1              Svinthlla,  L  -117;  U.  307 

Teletx,  iL  471,  472                                   ^H 

^^^^H            Byagriua,  L  83.  24%  28» 

Teiiedoi.  it  47fl                                                   ' 

^^^^^^1            Syoaa,  aaborb  of  CocKUatinopI*,  i.  S72, 

Tertret.  iL  359  ;  mailA  a<>ca«r,  360,  361, 

^^^^B                300 ;  ii.          3fi4 

368.  408  ;  death.  470.  Ml                  ^^ 

^^^^H            Sykis 

Tardatu,  L  446                                       ^H 

^^^^H            ByUMUiii, 

TfrrUoritm  Vaivrntr,  ii.  146                    ^^H 

^^^^^^H            J^mbatioB,  Armenian,  L  482 

Tartolllan,  i.  9, 10  ;  on  dutiM  of  wxnna^H 

^^^^^H 

^^M 

^^^^^^H            Sjrmbolaii],  ii.  V>% 

TCTtuUni,  i.  118                                              1 

^^^^^H            SymtQBcbiu,  pr.  urUa  (384  A.D.),  L  185 

TctTTixitff  Goth^  L  470b  477  :   0.    MA       J 

^^^^H                   hU)or*tn-tow  of  Boctbiua,  IL  189 

512                                                          ^hJ 

^^^^^H            STBMioi,  Sig^Uim*,  i.  80#}7.;  dt-ns^. 

Teuffel,  Prof..  L  323                               ^H 

^^^^^H                 SS,  eO.  12K,  199,  209,  210  ;  u  a  maii 

Teuton,  jwp  nermncis                                  ^^^1 

^^^^^H                 of  lettors,   314,   S1& ;   viaita  Athena. 

Tetier  and  PulUn  [Bysanlttte  AreAitmi-       1 

^^^^H                 318 

turr},  ii.  47,  48                                            ^i 

^^^^^^H              Sjrnoditea,  IL  71 

Theatre*,  L  198  ;  iL  M,  5B.  61               ^H 

^^^^^^B             SynuntM,  Conttftu*  at,  U.  301  «97. 

Theatn>^fnei/itm,  ii.  56                    ^^^^H 

^^^^^B            Sjiii,  Hum  tn,  L  M  i  revolt  in,  2£6  ; 

Tbebae.  in  TbneMly,  U.  2S              ^^^^H 

^^^^^^H               Invadfd  bjr  Oho«ro««,  421  tqq.,    by 

Tbebala,  iL                                     ^^^^H 

^^^^^^H               P«t«EaBs  ondcr  Adormahun,  IL  98  a^,, 

Thebarmea,  ii.  232                          ^^^^H 

^^^^H                 199  ;  Rhahr  Kane  In,  :;00.  'iU,  21&  ; 

llieias  (Tinoa),  river,  L  ISS;  IL  14^|^| 

^^^^^^H               beradu  in.  249,  251  ;   contjuMt  by 

T/uma,  syatem  of,  iL  25  ;  origin  ofi^np^^^ 

^^^^^^^B                 Saruaof,  293  *^i. ;  naegoAea  in,  267  ; 

9gq-\  ILat  in  tentb  coutnry,  351 

^^^^^^P               ooinag*    in,   322 ;   bmioe    in,    323 ; 

Theini»tia«,  Uught  Arcadltu,  L  62,  314 

^^^^^^                plagDC  In,  458 

Thooctiatc,  dao^tir  of  Uanrice,  iL  202 

uiotber  of  Theodore  SuiditA,  IL  MO,        , 

^^^1                        TAl-TSUtXl,  Ii.  64 

t>2d.a28                                        ^J 

^^H                      Tnikra  of  Japao,  ti.  S85 

TbfioctiatuB,  seentary,  ii.  4QS                   ^H 

^^H                      Takht-i-Kliomj.  ii.  iiHi 

TlMoiiahail,  i.  369,  3Si.  389,  390  ;  U.  aL.^H 

^^m                    Takht-i-SoIcitu,  il.  231 

186                                                        ^^1 

^^H                      Tunclionrj,  ii.  103,  104 

TheodiuniT,  L  261,  262                             ^H 

^^H                    TftpbAnu,  L  87S 

Theodora,  Einprew,  L  337  ;  beauty,  A. ;         | 

^^H                    ThrairikodlsM  (ZeDot,  L  250 

polLtkal  poaitlon,  338,  339  ;  apntrb  ol^          | 

^^B                    Tarasluo.  il.   327,  487,  4S4-49Q.    MS, 

3H.  345;  hostility  to  John  of  Cappado- 

^^H                          r>21,  S22,  531 

CCA.  347.  351 ;   character.  356,    3fi7  ; 

^^H                      Taientucn,  CaDrtiuiJi  lO,  11  300 

uiipnpiilarity,  S&S  ;   cluirges    againirt^^^J 

^^H                    Tastes,  Avar.  iL  72,  120 

3^9,    361 ;    antec«d«nta,    362,   3ft&^^| 

^^H                    Targitio«,  ii.  120 

family,     3^3;      deeth,      411.      47^^H 

^^H                      Tmridon,  IL  492 

469  ;  iL  1,  3,  6.  8.  9  ;  momlc  of,  45,        1 

^^M                      Tarik.  iL  £12 

62  ;   early  life,  60  ;    chai^gea  amtasL        J 

^^M                   TaipodisUB.  U.  12& 

ei,  88,  71,  78,  166                              J^H 
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Theodora,  daii|flit«r  of  John  Cantacoze- 
nos,  ii.  t>38 
wife  of  JuRtiDian  II,  ii.  S80,  3S8, 
359,  361,  865 
Theodore  Ascidas,  iL  4 
com,  ioCT.  larg.,  i.  299 
consul  (399  A.D.},L  86 
engineer,  L  426 
Lector,  i.  307,  325 
of  Mopsuestia,  1.  189  ;  iL  4 
T^ertndariiu,  i.  402 
apectabUis,  i.  131 
lUbinus,  iL  107 
of  Babdis,  ii.  109 
physician,  ii  130 
bishop  of  Massilia,  iL  162 
mag.  off.,  iL  165 

Studita,  ii.  170,  S46,  487,  518,519  ; 
poetry,  620  ;  miraclea,  iS.,  621  ; 
Ufe,  623,  524,  526 ;  his  mother, 
629 
pr.  pr.  Orientit,  ii,  202,  204 
brother  of  Heraclius,  iL   210,  211, 
215,  216,  237  ;  defeats  Soes,  238, 
246,  262-265,  267 
nephew  of  Heraclios,  IL  266,  267 
Trithyrius,  iL  264 
of  Tarsus,  ii.  280.  392,  538 
Pope,  IL  292,  294 
&  KoKaytlat,  il  306,  309,  346 
PatTiarch,  ii.  815,  317-319 
of  Ravenna,  iL  316,  817 
captain   sent   against    Bavenna,   iL 

366 
Uyacius,  ii  869,  370 
of  Melitene,  ii.  301 
Camuliaous,  iL  484,  486 
Theodoret,    qnoted,    L   100 ;    work  of, 

325  ;  Ii  4 
Theodoric  I.,  king  of  Visigoths,  L  171, 

172,  175,  177 
Theodoric  II,  king  of  VisIgoth^  i.  236, 

237  ;  treaty  with  M^orian,  239 
Theodoric,  son  of  Gsiseric,  L  386 

son  of  Triarius,  L  264,  259 ;  poei- 
tion,  262 ;  relations  to  Empire, 
263  tqq. ;  death,  278 
son  of  "nieodemir,  L  163;  snpports 
Zeno,  261 ;  suppreases  Leontios, 
257  ;  birth,  262  ;  career,  262 aqq.; 
overthrows  Odovacar,  280,  281 ; 
mle    in    Italy.    282,    284.   294, 
381-383 ;  marriage  connections, 
382;     palace     o^     ii     43-45; 
tomb  of,  44 ;  policy  in  regard  to 
Jews,  64 
Theodoms,  see  Theodore 
Theodosian  sect,  ii.  251 
Theodosiopolis.  i.  305 ;   taken  by  Per- 
sians, 807 ;  recovered,  309,  iS2,  435  ; 
iL  101.  407 
Theodoains  L  (the  Great),  Bettlea  Alemanni 


in  Italy,  i  82,  63 ;  death,  61,  64  ; 
friend  of  Ooths,  61.  64.  82,  89,  94, 
95,  107,  108 ;  religions  policy.  186, 
186,  311 ;  pillar  of;  ii  52,  136 
Theodoeins  II,  L  92  ;  reign  of.  123  tqq.; 
marriage,  124;  death,  135,  161,  163; 
religious  attitude,  190.  191,  198  ;  fond 
of  riding,  199,  200 ;  birth  of.  203 ; 
baptism,  204,  304  ;  iL  I 
Theododus  III,  ii.  372-374,  378,  S82 ; 

fall,  383 ;  treaty  with  Bulgaria,  470 
Theodoains,  son  of  Athault;  i.  148,  149 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ii,  8. 9 
lover  of  Antonina,  iL  61 
son  of  Maorice,  ii  82,  87.  88-90, 

92,  94,  109,  200,  201.  214 
of  Melitene,  ii  82 
son  of  Heraclius,  ii  213 
brother  of  Constans  II,  ii.  298 
bishop  of  Ephesns,  iL  463,  498 
Theodote,  IL  487,  621 
Theodotos,  pr.  pr.,  i.  346 

logothete,  iL  323,  324.  329,  380 
TheoduloB,  mag.  mil.,  L  166 
TheognoBtus,  iL  476 
Theon,  L  208 
Theophanes  of  Byzantinm,  L   472 ;   ii. 

67,  96,  182 

chronographer,  L  327 ;  sonrces  of, 
ii.  66 ;  ezlract  from,  67,  168  ; 
ema-  in  chronology.  197,  207, 
281,  232.  234,  236.  262,  264  ; 
sources  of;  281,  322,  327,  382, 
339 ;  sources,  362,  883.  401 ; 
pious  reflections  of,  405  ;  chrono- 
logical errors,  425  sqq.  ;  descrip- 
tion of  plague,  453  tqq. ;  language. 
618  ;  character  and  marriage,  524, 
525 

the  chamberlain,  ii  477 

Mon&tios,  iL  451 
Theophilns,  Emperor,  i  57  ;  ii.  458 

Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  L  97  »qq. 

Vita  JusHniani,  i  334 

professor  of  law,  L  366 

spathar,  iL  481 

(^byraiot  general,  iL  492 
Theopbobins,  Colchian,  L  452 
Theophylactus  Simocatta,  use  of  ^o- 
ffc^M,  i.  5  ;    style,  324  ;   iL  64, 

68,  81,  82,  91,  137  ;  sources  of. 
83, 91,  93,  94,  99,  100,  101,  103, 
104, 107,  110,  111,  121  ;  chrono- 
logy, 126,  130,  142,  170-172, 
197  ;  noUce  of;  254-256 

governor  of  Thrace,  iL  468 
Bangab^  ii.  481 
eepaTevSij^tU,  ii  169 
Thermantia,  wife  of  Honorios,  L  112 ; 

divorced,  113 
Thermopylae,  Hons  at  (a.i>,  447),  L  166 ; 
fortified,  ii  23.  24 
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TTiraMliiii  nurblas,  ii  50 

Thesttlanka,  L  105, 158  ;  0«tmgi>U»  at, 
362.  369 ;  ii.  22,  23 :  art  at,  41,  47 
a^,  i  AvsnbtaieKe,  134, 13£  ;  hbtorr 
of,  138  ;  wsIIr  of.  Ok  ;  tuniiilts  nt,  IDS ; 
Slavu  beakge,  S80 ;  pl&y  on  luime, 
290;  besH^wl  by  Slanu,  337,  338: 
pmrBmeat  of,  345 ;  thtin*  of,  851  \ 
retreat  of  AcMtoiiluii  If,  373,  408,  409, 
467 

Themly.  U.  23 

Tbendebald,  i.  387,  414 

TTieudebcrt,  kins  of  Anitruia,  t  39fi, 
397:  ii.  163 

T1i«ikI«Uq<U.  1L  151 

TlieutWtc,  noo  of  Chlodwig,  L  397 

Tbvadimuod,  brottur  of  Thra>lnrk%  L 
271 

Tbeadis,  L  416 

Thieny.  Am.,  t.  B2,  93,  376 

Thoii  (9o\tfrd},  ii.  47 

ThamailUtK.  59 

TbomaricTinii,  ii.  289 

Tbomu  nf  ciaudiopoliii,  Ii.  435 
a  (•ercraUry  of  JiutlDlui,  L  345 

comtuuulBiit  in  Dunuciu,  iL  2611 

arclibiabop  of  Coiit#rljiir>',  iL  316 

rebels  agtiiut  Michael  U,  ii.  45'J 

Tborinnundi  king  of  Visigotbit,  L  1 77 

Tlmca,  barbariin  ntUraieotii  la,  L  32  ; 

Biuu  inTtdft,  164  ;  Ontrogoth^  in,  264 

ai^. :  SluvM  Miiil  BuljforiaiiA  in,  294  ; 

Ootrlfun  in,  478  aqq. ;  history  of,  ii. 

10 ;  geogrftjihy  of,  11  a^^.,  17  ;  Slum 

Invide,  21 :  Ucfoncss  of,  22  «9f.  ;  in* 

Tided  by  Slbv««  aud  AvAn,  114  «fr/- ; 

atrmt^tn  of,  34.*;,  31ti;  theme  of,  351 ; 

Iwariuu  (XL,  374,  3S4,  470  tqq. 
rhnHwriox   thume,    ii.   343.    345,    348, 

S50,  351,  451,  \m.  485 
Thnoo.l1l)Tiai)  tw)0))l««,  IL  14 
Thiusmuuil,  kiuji  of  Vaiidftln,  L   382, 

a65 
ThniDstilB,  L  182 
Thrte.  .KrHdtA,  controversy  o(,   L  411  ; 

W.  4-6 
Thacydidec,  if.  181 
Thuricgia,  iL  115,  134 
Tfanriogiana,  I  177  ;  crottlty,  178,  286  : 

kings  uf,  382 ;  ii.  35 
Thyatinu  L  86 
TiWriii*,  ii.  247,  267 
Tiberius  I.,  L  27 
Tlberins  II,  iL   67,  68,  73,  74 ;  made 

Osieaar,  77.  lOO  ;  Augnntiu,  78  ;  reifp, 

79  J^V!  extn.vagaDce,  SO;  policy,  93- 

95,  101 ;  made  pence  with  Arora,  106, 

117. 151;  Diednl,  160 
riberitm   III,   iL  342,  350.  352 ;  rei«D, 

354  •<^. 


Tiberiaa,  aoa  of  Uiorioe,  U.  M 
Darid,  iL  386.  2FI7 
aon  of  ConiiUn<i  II.  iL  308,  809,311 
•on  of  JiuUni&n  II,  iL  365 
PetiMiiu,  iL  443 

Ticinnm,  L  112.  179;   247.  275; 
by    Oitngollu,    404,    413;    U.    \{ 
149.  fiOa 

Tidis.  ii.  28S 

TikreJ,  IL  474 

Tillemoat  quoted,  L  228,  «t«. 

Tiuiaaiiu.  i,  70,  73 

TimothDiu,  au  actor.  L  301 

Tlinolhv{WM8e]),  L  191 

(ikU.^hak»aimr\,  \.  IBl,  193 

TIniJKU.  ii.  272 

tiQRitaua,  Provtncia,  L  141  ;  iL  83,  31 

Tiridatfa,  Ii.  451 

Tiauneiie,  motber  of  Gratian,  L  1 15 

Tittis,  Empsrur,  ii.  30 

Todi,  i.  394 

Tokt«,  it  473 

TolbUcom,  battle  of.  L  171 

Toledo,  ii.  394 

Tuloaa  (Toulonae),  L 142, 147,  153  ;  king- 
dom of,  167,  172;  176  ;  Avltoa  nro- 
claimed  at.  236,  327  ;  IL  1G3 

Tomi,'  IL  121.  137,  140,  141 

TnrwHua,  Li.  22 

Tcma  (Ti^a),  (L  128, 172 

Tortona,  L  240 

Totila,  L  323;  mccmIoii.  405;  oantf. 
405  t^q. ;  duth,  413 ;  coiua,  405 

Tovij^rt).  M.  I'abW,  iL  393 

«D\3oi.,  iL  168,  171,  172 

Toura,  i.  897 

Tovin,  iL  822 

Toxetr,  Mr.,  L  368 ;  ii.  7,  41,  136. 
498,525 

Trachea,  L  445 

Trart'irium  (TraU),  il  276 

Tr^an.  Eiupuror,  ii.  16 
g«ncral,  L  432 
naoia  amonf;  Slaro,  IL  16,  If 

TnOanoiKiIi^  Ii.  23 

TrauAiuuiKi,  ii.  445, 199 

Trapeziis,  t.  17.1  ;  iL  28 

Travouni.  iL  278 

TWffirina,  Life  of  SL,  L  897 

TrilwILL  il  16 

Tribigild,  ctnint.  L  B2#7(f.,  114 

TriUiiiiaii,  i.  341,  349,  366,  367,  309 

Tribunnl   <if  tfu   J^ttuUvn  Acatbiti, 
409,  4M,  478 

Trlbiinus,  i.  410 

Tricamarou,  L  386 

lYicca,  ii.  23 

Trtrut,  dncby  of,  11.  149 


I  ^Oirik'e  ltt«atin<^tioti  wilb  UankaU  haa 
l)P«n  atandatiBil.  Kil>ldi^  omopooda  to 
Conatantiaiw,  allttlannrth  of  Totni. 
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T^ffay  (Colonia  Trevironiin,  or  Treriris), 

L  140 
n^igetins,  i  179 
:2>uUino«  of  Justinian  II,  ii.  825,  828, 

489 
rXMpolis,  i.  245,  880  ;  IL  288,  302 
in  Phoenicia,  il.  290 
^ritagios,  hymn,  L  297 
^n^Md,  marbles  from,  ii.  49 
TFrocDndos,  L  257 
rrroiluH,  poet,  L  82,  90,  820 
^Vopaenm,  ii.  120 
v/NMrd^a,  iL  241 
TpovlCKwTii,  ii.  47 

TruUua,  domed  room  in  palace,  ii.  316 
Tryphlodorns,  i.  320 
IVyphon,  i.  342 
r«or,  title,  ii.  516 
Tn  vincas,  iL  173 
Tudunus,^  ii.  363,  364 
Tufa,  1.  280 
Tuga,  ii.  275,  276 
Tomiat,  valley  of,  ii.  272 
TnndiEa,  river,  ii.  473 
Torcilingi,  L  286 
Turks,  settlement  at  Constantinople,  iL 

63;  embassy,  96,  97,  99,  115,  406 
Torpilio,  nuig.  mil,  L  113,  116 
ToiTis,  ii.  21 

Tuscia,  ii.  38,  146 ;  duchy,  149,  503 
Twelve  Tables,  authority  abolished,  L 

852,  370 
Tyana,  IL  862,  367 
Tvche,  iL  54,  178,  180 
Tf/pe,  the  (of  Constans),  ii.  293,  304 
TyphoB,  brother  of  Aarelian,  L  80  aqq. 
l^har,  L  468  iqq. 
TjhyTopeitt,  iL  57 

Tzani,  L  163,  441.  460,  458,  459,  469 
Tzathes,  Colcbian  king,  1.  456,  462 

(Tzath),  Colchian,  L  372 
Tzazo,  L  886 
Tutzes,  J.,  L  482 
Ttibilon,  L  446 
THydrot,  iL  474 
Txukan,  game  of,  i.  199 
TaUeaniiterion,  L  199 
l^kanisterion,  plain  of,  ii.  466 
Tinrulon,  iL  127,  128 

UCHDfERIUK,  L  452 

UgTO-Finnic  races,  ii.  331 

Uldes,  king  of  Huns,  L  89,  126,  161 

Ulfllas,  general,  L  143,  144 

Ulpiana,  ii.  21 

Umm  Donin,  iL  270 

Unger,  F.  W.,  ii.  43,  48,  50 


1  Zeusfl  held  that  Tudnnns  is  not  a  proper 
name,  but  a  title  of  a  Khazar  governor  of 
Cfaermn,  and  appeals  to  a  passage  in  Binhard 
iDU  DeuUehen  und  du  NaMantdmnu,  p.  789). 
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University  at  Constantinople,    i.    128 ; 

iLl 
{hrarot,  iL  172,  382 
Uranins,  pseudo-philosopher,  iL  176 
Urbicius,  chamberlain,  i.  265,  290 
Urbicns,  battle  of,  i.  236 
Urbino,  L  394  ;  u.  146 
Ursns,  dnke  of  Venice,  iL  442 
Uskiub,  ii.  7 
Utrigur  Huns,  L  477,  478,  481,  482 ;  iL 

115 

Vahan,  governor  of  Armenia,  L  306 

Valens,  Emperor,  i.  32,  91;  Atlanism  of, 
185 
com.   domeat.,   L   115 ;    mag,   mil-t 
118,  119 

Valentia,  city  of,  L  140,  146,  416 

Valentinian  I.,  L  138 

Valentinian  II,  L  186 

Valentinian  III,  i.  124,  129,  131,  151, 
168,  159,  172-174;  character,  174, 
181;  death,  182,  183,  191  ;  inflnence, 
241,  261 

Valentinian  revolts  against  Constans,  ii. 
287 

Valentinus  of  Selge,  L  83 

squire,  iL  288,  284,  286,  287 

Valeria,  sister-in-law  of  Zeno,  L  298 

Valerian,  Emperor,  L  67,  804,  425 

general,  L  412,  430,  435,  436,  458 

Valid,  caliph,  ii.  362,  371 

Van,  see  Salban 

Vandals,  settlements  of,  in  third  centurj-, 
L  31;  cross  Rhine,  138;  in  Gaul, 
140,  141  ;  enter  Spain,  142 ;  in 
Spain,  161 ;  expedition  against,  in 
Spain,  155, 156;  fleetof,  162;  expedi- 
tion against,  162;  enter  Africa,  168  ; 
expedition  against  (430  a.d.),  168  ; 
torta  Vand.,  170  ;  unique  position, 
170,  171  ;  danger  from,  182;  ravage 
Italy,  235;  defeated  by  Ricimer,  236; 
Majorian's  preparations  against,  240  ; 
threaten  Sicily,  242  ;  Leo's  expedition 
against,  244  tqq,;  persecute  Catholics, 
245  ;  in  Sicily,  284,  285,  382,  384  ; 
IL  35,  36 

Varahranl.,!.  304 

Varahran  II,  L  305,  806 

Varahran  III,  ii.  110-112 

Varanes,  mag.  mil.,  L  113,  115 

Varangian  guard,  ii.  80 

Vardar,  valley  of,  i.  165 

Varna,  iL  334,  360,  471 

Vamncion,  ii.  353 

Varro,  IL  192 

VarUn,  iL  264 

Vaudois,  ii.  397 

Veglia,  iL  277 

Veklal,  ii.  242 

Venables,  Mr.  E.,  L  92 
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^^^^B                                                              INDEX                                           ^^^^k 

^^^^^^B           Ttouitlui^ptttHcliU),  U.  IfiS 

Wallia,  L  149.  150,  152.  241                      ^H 

^^^^^^B           V«iiaBtioi  Fortanatiu,  ii.  1B4 

W'andertug    of    Nations,    what    it    tt-u^^| 

^^^^H           Vuitla,  L  115,  412  ;  U.  1-16 

L107                                                    ^^M 

^^^^^H            Venloe,  origin  nf,  i.  ISO ;  VA.  Mark'*, 

WanI,  Mm.  Humphry,  L  416                     ^H 

^^^^H               \%  149,  374  ;  uiiiU  tUrconi,  443, 

Wanuai,  Krank,  U.  159                              ^H 

^^^^H 

Wans  U>o  (Hnns).  iL  116                           ^H 

^^^^^H            Verino,  £rnpr««s,  i.  233,  244  ;  clioracter. 

Weil,  a.  U.  263  J97.,  272, 820,  401,  404J^H 

^^^^^H                2M,  251  ;  InpriHnmwt,  250  ;  death, 

406                                                         ^^M 

^^^^^V                257  ;  tafloMic*  of,  'im 

WidhMDir.  L  261. 262.  274,  286                ^H 

^^^^H  .          Veroso,    A]at1<;   nt,       119;    AttUa  tt. 

Wletentuliii.  von,  L  tOS                          ^^H 

^^^^^H                 179  ;  Odovocxrat,  280  ;  under  Oativ- 

Wllfrwl  of  Y»rk,  iL  315                             ^H 

^^^^^^^B                gotbt,    405 ;    recoTcrcd    by   Ronians, 

guvemor  of  Eoesa,  iL  106,  109        ^^M 

^^^^^H                414  ;  UkBn  by  LoiubanU,  il.  146 

m\t^  I  444-446,  450.  456                     ^H 

^^^^^1            VejipuUti,  il.  33 

Wilihald,  Life  of  St,  IL  45S                    ^H 

^^^^H            Yevducb,  U.  242 

WlUccn.  i  338                                         ^H 

^^^^^H              VexMloAio, 

Winifrpd,  aw  Boniface                                ^^^| 

^^^^H                   Appia,  t.  361^ 

Wl^gard  (WlMud),  L  i57                          ^H 

^^^^^^H                    h'Uiminia,  L  413 

WitlKia,  i.  390'3fl-J,  394-396,  410              ^H 

^^^^^^B           FitwnW  AntmaXy  \.  46  ;  abolialicd,  ti. 

Witterich.  i.  417                                             ' 

^^^^B                            7S 

Women,  |KMiUoa  of,  alTectml  by  Chrit- 

^^^^^^H                   PmUkat,  iL 

tia&l^,  L  20,  21;  psgan  and  chriatiut, 

^^^^^^^B                       TArnriunun,  iL  '26 

12 

^^^^^B            Vlcentia,  AttiU  nt,  i.  170 

^^J 

^^^^H           Victor  Viuasii^  L  245 

XXXOPHOK  tlio  Athenian,  i.  314,  324  :  Ik^^l 

^^^^H             Vienna,  Gallic,  L  143,  154 

169,  242                                          ^H 

^^^^H            VisiUntli,  t 

of  Epfaesoa.  1.  924                               ^^B 

^^^^^^H            VigilanUufl,  torn-,  dawtti.,  i.  115 

Xerogypacn,  iL  125                             ^^^^^B 

^^^^^B           Vigilim.  Pop«.  il.  4-6,  297 

ItAMO^OfSa,  iL  168                       ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H           Viiuinaciutn,  llntia  at,  L  1S3,  164;  IL 

^^^^^^B 

^^^^H                 13;  Avar*  antn,  110;  baltka  of,  MO 

YALDtaH.  battle  of,  IL  269               ^^^^| 

^^^^H           Vlncwtla,  iL  146 

YeusD,  L  470  ;  a  95,  96,  261         ^^^H 

^^^^^^^B            Vinoeiitius,  taoQ.  nS.,      113 

Yennuk,  battli^  of,  ii.  2eS,  264        ^^^^H 

^^^^^B            Vindka,  i. 

Yndcgerd,  see  Isdigerd                               ^^H 

^^^^^B           Fir  iWiuCer,  i. 

Yritid  I.,  Mn  of  Muavinh,  IL  307.  814|^H 

^^^^^B            Vfrgilitu.  licrMy  of. 

883,  430                                               ^M 

^^^^H           Vl«^[ot];«.  in  Tlinwe  (S7S  a.d.),  1.  32,  64 

Vezid.  admiral,  IL  403                             ^H 

^^^^^H                A/r/.;  ill  Italy,] OS «v7-t  120. 121;  uttlc- 

YiikLUBo.  iL  267                                       ^H 

^^^^^1                meat  in  Uaol,  153,  167.  2S4,    285; 

^^H 

^^^^^^H               couvliIm]  from  Arianisui,  ii.  153 

Zab,  gT«atOT  aud  lenser,  iL  242                  ^^H 

^^^^^H            VUa  ."kti.   Dertu^trii,   il  135,  280,  231, 

ZabcT^n.  L  478  tqij. ;  iL  22.  180             ^^M 

^^^^H 

Zocliariii,  sff-  Liugcntlinl                              ^^H 

^^^^^^H           Vltalintt,  via^.  miV.  per  lUifrintn,  \,  407 

ZachanoH  nf  Mitylone  [not  HeUtmA),  L         1 

^^^^0                   Popis  U.  301,  315-317 

191,  808.  309                                           J 

^^^^^^                   revolt  f>f,    i.  297,  334  ;  death   of, 

Patriarch  of  Jt>rtika1en],  iL  214          ^^M 

^^m                                          843 

physidan,  iL  101                              ^^M 

^^H                    VitAtis,  ehuKh  nt  St,  i.  253,  337,  341  ; 

Pope.  iL  446.  500,  521                     ^H 

^^H                       deacriptiaa  of;  ii.  45,  62,  194,  326 

ZachloamN,  iL  278                                    ^H 

^^^B                      VSttilius,  giuionil,  it.  106,  107 

Zaldapa*  tZaldaba),  L  297;  ti.  120,  121.  ^H 

^^H                   Vitoi,  Mount,  IL  12 

131                                                     ^^H 

^^H                      VitniWua,  ii.  457 

Zall,lLn5                                                  ^M 

^^m                    VUcItlaiu,  U.  le,  128,  472.  615,  51S 

Zoniaoami*,  L  469                                      ^^^| 

^^M                    Vogel.  A.,  L  397 

Zambellia,  H.,  Ii.  447                                 ^H 

^^^^                       Volkintmn,  K.,  i.  814 

Zrira,  it.  277                                                 ^^| 

V                              Vnlo.  district  of,  11.  290 

Z«Do,  Emperor,  L  136;  religious  attitndo.  |^H 
191,   192;  marm^  230;  rei^n,  250  ^^ 

^^^_                       VobiMiir.  uikOr  or  Metjktia,  i,  131 

^^K                      Voj^lKus,  il.  343 

tqj.;  name,  250  ;  charsctcr,  252  a^i^.;        1 

^^H                      Vuteliiiua,  IL  211 

^^B                    Waoki,  king  of  Lmnbards,  1.  305 

^^^^                       Wnlachiatis,  see  VUchiiuui 

■                               WiUnmlr,  L  251,  2C1,  292.  286 

deatli,  260 ;  dealiug*  with  Ortrogotlu,  .^i 

1  ZaliUlM  In  John  of  Antimk  <fr.  {14  e),  ^^4 
SUMafMi  In   Procoiilua  (lU  AeJ.  p.   son  and          1 
Tli^opliylv^-luB.      Th«  US9.  of  Tbeophuiaa          J 

■                               Walcli,  ii.  102 
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268  «??.,  with  Odoncar,  277,  278, 
with  Theodoric,  280,  290,  291,  294  ; 
IL  1-3 ;  law  on  bnildings,  66,  224 

Zeno,  son  of  Emperor,  L  259 
BOQ  of  Anthfimius,  i  293 

Zenonis,  wife  of  Basiliflcns,  L  264 

Zerkon,  i.  222 

Zero,  deriT&tiOD  of,  ii.  362 

Zeitgma,  ii.  !>8,  84 

Zeoxippns,  baths  of^  i  66  ;  ii.  i369 

Zich,  »ee  Isdigimas 

Ztebil.  iL  237,  238 

Ziegler,  i.  1S3.  195 

Ziper,  L  465 

Zoepffel,  iL  167,  603 


ZoUns  of  Cherson,  ii.  864 

Zonaras  quoted,  iL   68,  74,  170,   281, 

299,  806,  311,  876,  378,  438 
^opuirdi^,  ii.  312 
Zoroaster,  ii.  232,  see  Fire-vonbip 
Zosimus,  historian,    L    139,    142,    148, 

326 ;    his  work,   326,    327 ;    iL 

179,  844 
Pope,  L  194 
Zot«Dberg,  L  191 
ZoticuB  of  Philadelphia,  ii  163 
Zotto,  iL  147 
Zuber,  ii.  879 
^upa,  ii  18 
iupan,  iL  276,  277 


THE  END 


PriHttdfy  R.  &  R.  Clark,  EdMurgh 
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